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RECORDS OF MY LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

\ "When I taid I would die a bachelor, I did not 
Tlunk I fhoHld lire 'till I were married. 

Bkmbdiot. ' 

This passaee from our unrivalled bard is applicable to myself with 
reference to the purpose of the present work, as well as to my mat* 
rimonial engacen^ents. As early as I can remember, I saw, or thought 
1 8aw» BO modi infelicity in the marriage state, that I conceived a de- 
gree of horror against wedlock. It may i^pear strange, but I actual- 
trace the origm of my aversion to matrimony even so far badL ts 
when I Vfas only seven years of a^. 

I was at that period of life with my dear departed mother, it 
Ijynn, in Norfolk, acccunpanying my grandfather, the Chevalier Tay- 
lor, on his reviating his native country. She took me to the play> 
bouse, which was then open in that town. The play, as I was after- 
ward inf<»ined, was " The Jealous Wife.** I now well remember 
that the violent temper of Mrs. Oakley, and the patient efforts of her 
luuband to remove her jealousy, made such an impression upon my 
mind, as excited the disgust which I have mentioned, and whicn could 
only be subdued by the merits of the two amiable partners to whom 
I have since been united. The afterpiece was ^ Hob in the WeU,** 
ud when Hob's parents came in search of him, and expressed great 
anxiety to find him, I started fixMU my seat in the pit and exclamied, 
^ He is in the well l** The audience, I understood, enjoyed a hear^ 
landi at my innoci»ice and simplicity. 

As therefore, notwithstanding my aversion to wedlock, I have been 
twice married, I may truly ^ay, tliat I had equal repugnance to the 
idea of obtruding any circumstance of my humble life upon the worid 
at lai^. The pecuniary sboc^, however, which I sufiered from the 
perfidy of a deceased partner in the Sun newspi^r, and the advice 
of friends, who think too favourably of me, have induced me to take 

S) the egotistical pen. Here, perhaps, some satirical critic vnll quote 
ope, and hint, « Obliged by hunger and request of friends.*' Well, 
I shall answer in the words of my old friend Sheridan, *' I can laugh 
ft his malice though not at his vrit." I received besides an intimatioo 

B 
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frcHii an eminent publiiher, that he would be glad if I woidd ei^pige 
in rach a work as the present 

Never conceiring it possible that I should adopt such a measure, I 
had made no kind of preparation, and must resort to my memory 
for such facts as may present themselves, without the regularity of 
dates, contenting myself with rigid accuracy in my recitals of what 
has fallen within my own notice, or what I have derived from others 
on whose veracity I could depend. Dates, indeed, can be of no ioi- 
portance in such matters as I have to relate. I have therefore no oc- 
casion to regret that I have not followed the example of those who 
record the events of every day, lest, in the vicissitudes of life, they 
should be involved in circumstances for which they might be unable 
to account, and consequently be exposed to perplexing contingencies,, 
or to the misrepresentations of malice. 

*• The little hero of his tale" may reasonably be expected to men- 
tion his origin. I am the eldest son of Mr. John Taylor, who for 
many years practised the profession of an oculist with the highest repu- 
tation, and a character universally respected in private life for integ- 
rity : he was also admired for his wit and humour. My father was 
the only son of the celebrated Chevalier Taylor, who was a pupil of 
the famous Mr. Cheselden. My grandfather, how.ever, relinquished 
the general profession of a surgeon, and confined himself wholly to 
that of an oculist. He was appointed oculist to ELing George the 
' Second, and afterward to every crowned head in Europe. 

I was bom in a house which my father occupied at Higbgate. He 
had another at the same time in Hatton Qarden. His household, as I 
afterward understood, consisted of two female servants and one foot- 
boy. He married early in life the daughter of a respectable trades- 
man, but as he was not sufficiently established in his profession to bear 
the probable expense of an increasing family, my maternal grandfather 
strongly opposed their union, and they were obliged to court in se- 
crecy. Strange to say, the place which they chose for their court- 
ship was Bedlam, where, at that time, \o the disgrace of the metrop- 
olis, casual visiters were admitted for a penny each. 

At length the respectable character of my father, and his attention 
to his profession, induced my grandfather to ^ve his consent to the 
marriage. I was the first oifspring of this union, and as it appeared 
in due time that my father's family was likely to increase, Mr. Foot, 
the uncle of my late friend Jesse Foot, reflecting on the uncertain pro- 
fession of an oculist, advised him to contract his establishment in the 
following terms : " Taylor, you begin where you should end." Find- 
ing the expense of a growing family increase in proportion,'my mother 
adding to it every year, my father took his advice, discharged his foot- 
boy, disposed of liis one-horse chaise, a common vehicle at that time, 
rebnquished his cottage at Highgate, and finally settled wholly in Hat- 
ton-garden, where he resided till his death, in the year 1787. He had 
been educated at Paris, was a good French and Latin scholar, and 
was much admired for his quickness at repartee. All the rest of his 
children, amounting to eleven, were bom in Hatton Grarden. Five died 
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in infiuacy, but tix were albe at his death, and now my sitter and 
mj^self are the only survivors. The affection of my sister, together 
with her merits, boih moral and intellectual, in a great degree com- 
pensate for the loss of the rest 

My father^s first great patient was the Duke of Ancaster, who es- 
te^ned him as a compamon, and had often invited him to pass the 
Christmas holidays at his seat in Lincolnshire. The duke had nearly 
succeeded inprocuring for him the honour of being oculist to King 
George the Third, but the Duke of Bedford having had an operation 
for the cataract successfully performed by the Baron de Wenzel, ob» 
tained the appointment for tne baron. 

My second brother, who was a member of the College of Suigeons„ 
and myself, on the death of the baron, were appointed to the situation. 
by the late Earl of Salisbury, who was then lord chamberlain. . 

It may be observed, in reference to Mr. Foot, whoih I have men- 
tioned, that people may give good advice without being able to adopt 
it. He was a respectable apothecary in Hatton Garden, and accord- 
ing to report, had accumulated about twelve thousand pounds, but 
having ventured it in an unsuccessful speculation, he lost it all, and, 
as the phrase is, died broken-hearted. My late, friend Jesse Foot, 
his nephew, had been apprenticed to him. The uncle was reserved 
and chtirlish; the nephew had then the same sturdy independent 
spirit which marked his character through life. When the uncle 
littered an^ complaint, Jesse, who was a scholar, always answered 
him in Latm, and as the former was but little acquainted with that 
language, it always put an end to hi^ complaints, and induced him to 
quit the field. Jesse, however, assured me that he should not have 
answered in this manner if his uncle had not complained rather to 
show his authority than to correct any errors. 

All that I can recollect to have heard of what passed in my infancy, 
was, that my father v^as intimate with Derrick the poet, as he was 
then called, and that Derrick introduced a lady to my father and 
mother as his wife who, it afterward appeared was not so, and that 
then, so fiur as the lady was concerned, the connexion with my family 
ended. 

This lady, inany years after, appeared on the stage under the name 
of Mrs. Lessingbiam, and was a comic actress of merit, as well as a 
very pretty woman. She was an extraordinary character, and one 
of her whims was to assume man's attire and frequent the coffee* 
houses, after her separation from Derrick. 

As Derrick wholly depended on his^ literary talents, he could not 
afford an expensive habitation, and therefore resided with Mrs. Les- 
tiiighani, Us nominal wife, in a floor two pair of stairs high, in Shoe- 
lane, Holboro. During their residence in this place, as the lady felt 
a stroi^ propensity towards the stage, Derrick took great pains to 
prepare her for the theatrical profession. Her talents were not at 
all directed towards tragedy, but she was, as I have already said, a 
good comic actress. I particularly recollect her performance of Mrs^ 
Sullen, and as there was no restraint of delicacy on her mind, she 
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took oare to ghre some of the more prurient pattegei in the^diaricter 
with all due point and efkcL 

When Derrick used to visit my fathers cottage at Highsate, after 
a nural walk by himself ai there was no spare-bed in HSd boose, he 
was accustomed to sleep in my eradle^ with his legs resting on a 
chair at the bottom. He was a very little man. 

As his supposed wife was rery pretty, and qot likely to- hold oaf 
against a siege of gallantry, it is not surprising that she was tem]ited 
to desert a poor poet, and a two-pair of stairs floor, in a low neigh- 
bourhood. As far as her history was generally known, she perhaps 
might have had as manv lovers as ^acreon boasts of mistresses, 
though perhaps she could not so accurately recollect the number. 
One circumstance of her conduct ought to be mentioned, as it iUns- 
irates the character of women of her description, and may operate 
as a warning to those who are likely to be ensnared by purchasable 
beauty. She had been separated from Derrick many years. In the 
mean time he had become generally known, and was countenanced 
by Dr. Johnson, to whom it is said, he suggested the omission of the 
word ocean in the first edition of his celebrated Dictionary. 

Mrs. Lessingham had risen on the stage, and was reported to be a 
favourite widi the manager. She kept an elegant house in a fashion- 
able part of the town. Derrick, at this time, was able to support 
himself by his connexion vrith the booksellers, and by his literary pro- 
ductions ; and, without anv pecuniary views, he was desirous to renew 
an acquaintance with his former pseudo-spouse. He therefore called 
on her, and sent up his name by her superb footman. The lady 
declared that she knew no person of that name, and ordered the ser- 
vant immediately to dismiss him. Derrick, conceiving that the man 
must have committed some mistake, insisted on seeing the lady. At 
length she came forward in sight of Derrick, called him an impudent 
fellow, and threatened to send for a constable unless he left the house. 

This unexpected reception from a woman who had lived with him 
fiome years, had borne his name, and by whose instruction she had 
been able to become a popular actress, and to rise into affluence, 
affected him so much that he was quite overcome, and immediately 
departed, though ''more in sorrow than in anger." 

Derrick, afier his separation from Mrs. Lessingham, or rather her 
desertion of him, lived in respectable society, and must have conducted 
himself properly, as he formed many fashionable connexions, who 
exerted themselves with so much zeal in his favour as to procure for 
him the situation of master of the ceremonies at Bath. He had pre- 
Tiously published a volume of his poems, and as there were a con- 
siderable number of subscribers, they afford an evident testimony in 
favour of his character. 

^ Like most of those who rise from obscurity, he was, on his eleva- 
tion at Bath, very fond of pomp and show. His dr^» was always 
fine, and he kept a footman almost as fine as himself. When he visited 
London, his footman always walked behind him, and to show that he 
was his servanti he generally crossed the streets several times, that 
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dt ifuoL nught be seen to follow him. Derrick, I understand, was 
Inrely, but too familiar in his conversation ; and Mr. Oldys, the cele- 
brated literary antiquary, another intimate friend of my father, who 
Ihed before my remembrance, thou^t him a flippant fellow, never 
spoke when Derrick was in the room, and when addressed by him, 
ive him short and discouraging answers. As Derrick honoured my 
irth by an ode, it would be ungrateful in me not to rescue so subhme 
a composition from oblivion, as perhaps no ^ther production of his 
muse is now extant, , 

ODB» 

Muse, gire Dr. Taylor joy, ' 
For Dr, Taylor has a boy; 
Littlo Nancy brought him forth, 
Nancy, dame of mighty worth; . 
May he like his mother shine. 
Who can boast of charms divine ; ' 
Proving like his father wise, 
Always prompt to mind his eyes ; 
And ma? fortune in her flight. 
Always keep the child in sight* 

Derrick published four volumes of the poetical works of Dryden, 
wWch were the first collection of that author's poems. They are 
referred to by Dr. Johnson, in his life of Dryden. Derrick, in his 
ovm volume of poems, introduced the following Unes as a genuine 
production of Pope, and as they have not appeared in any edition o£ 
rope's works, and as it might now be difficult to find Derrick's 
volume,^ they may not improperly be introduced in this place. 

J IMPROMPTU. 5 
-% Mr. Fope^ on sleeping in a bed belonging to John Duke of Argyle. J 

With no poetic ardoors fir'd, 

I press the bed where Wilmot lay ; 
That here he lor'd, or here ezpir'd, 

Begets no nnmbers, mve or gay. 
Beneath thy roof, Argyle, are bred 

8ach tfaooghts as prompt the brave to lio 
8tretch*d forth on honour's nobler bed 

Beneath a nobler roof, the sky. 

When Derrick died I know not, and I should not revert to Mrs* 
LMbgham, if she had not been so conq)icUous in her day, and if 
her example did not hold forth a lesson against the influence of 
beauty devcxd of moral principles. The manager before mentioned 
was v»-y much attached to her, and Ae might have closed her days 
with as much comfort as intrusive retrospection, if ever it did intrude 
upon her, wodd admit, as he was a gentleman, shrewd, inteUigent, 
ajid well acquainted with the worM. She had two or three sons by 
Um, wbo bore a sati^ctory resemblance to the fiither, if indeed 
such motfaera ever can be trusted. 

It was said, that after her desertion of Derrick, she was mamedlQ 
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11 naval gentleman named Stott ; and was subsequently under the 
protection of Admiral Boscawen. No doubt she had listened to the 
addresses of many others who had no reason to consider themselves 
as despairing lovers. The only improbable part of her acting in the 
•character of Mrs. SuUen was in the chamber scene with Archer, 
Bs from her general manner it did not seem likely that she should re- 
sist his importunities when he appeared as a gentleman. 

The theatrical manager had built a house for her on Hampstead 
Heath, in a romantic and retired situation, as well as supported her in 
her town residence, but nothing could control the inconstancy of her 
nature. Why, or when she left that gentleman, I never knew ; for, 
though I was very intimate with him, her name never occurred be- 
tween us. After she quilted him, she was sometii^e protected^ as 
the delicate term is, by the late Justice Addington, whom she deserted 
for a young man engaged at Covent Garden theatre, and styled by 
his theatrical associates the teapot actor, as his attitudes seemed to 
be generally founded on the model of that useful vehicle of domestic 
refreshment. The justice never mentioned her after but by the most 
opprobrious appellations. 



CHAPTER H. 

It is now time for me to return to what Mr. Gibbon styles " the 
Tainest and most disgusting of the pronouns," thoudi certainly not so 
in the estimation of the late Lord JQrskine. All WBi I know of my 
jmcestors, — to adopt a word of importance to the proud, who think 
with Dr. Young that 

Ther who on elorioui ancestor! enlarge 

Prodaoe their debt inetead of a discharge, — * 

I learned from Dr. Monsey, one of my father's earliest and warmest 
friends, who informed me that my great-grandfather was an eminent 
surgeon at Norwich, and highly respected in his private, as v^ell as 
professional character. He had so grave and dignified an aspect and 
•demeanour, that the superstitious among his neighbours imputed 
supernatural knowledge to him, and upon any disasters and losses 
consulted him as a conjuror. No mistake of that kind was ever 
made respecting any other part of our family that I ever heard of. 

Dr. Monsey related the following story as a proof of my great- 
grandfather's reputation for supernatural knowledge and wisdom. A 
<^ountryman had lost a silver spoon, and excited by my venerable 
grandsire's reputed powers above the ordinar}' race of mankind, 
waited on him, requesting to know whether or not the spoon had been 
jitolen, and, if so, desiring that he would enable him to discover the 
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doef. The old cendeman took him into a garret which contained 
nothing but an okl chest of drawers, telling the simple rustic, that in 
order to effect the discovery he must raise the devi], asking him if he. 
had resolution enough to face so formidable and terrific an appear- 
ance. The countryman assured him that he had, as his conscience 
was clear, and he could defy the devil and all his works. The sur- 
geon, after an awful warning, bade him open the first drawer, and tell 
what he saw. The man did so, and answered " Nothing." " Then," 
aaid the reputed seer, *' he is not there." The old gentleman, again 
exhorting the man, in the most solemn manner, to summon all his 
fortitude for the next trial, directed him to open the second drawer. 
The man did so, with unshaken firmness, and in answer to the same 
question repeated " Nothing." The venerable old gentleman simply 
said, ^ Then he is not there ;" but, with increased solemfaity, endea- 
voured to impress the sturdy hind with such awe as to induce him to 
forbear from further inquiry, but in vain ; conscious integrity fortified 
his mind, and he determined to abide the event. My worthy an- 
cestor then, with an assumed expression of apprehension himself, or- 
dered him to prepare for the certain appearance of the evil spirit on 
opening the third drawer. The countryman, undismayed, resolutely 
pulled open the drawer, and bemg asked what he saw, said, *'I see 
nothing but an empty purse." — ^^ Well," said the surgeon, ^ and is not 
that the devil ?" The honest countryman had sense enough to per- 
ceive the drift of this ludicrous trial, and immediately proclaimed it* 
over the city of Norwich. The result was that my venerable and 
humorous ancestor was never again troubled vnth an appeal to hw 
divining faculty and magical power, but was still more respected fcnr 
the goad sense and whimsical manner in which he had annihilated his 
supernatural character, and descended mto a mere mortal. 

Such is the account of my great-grandfather, and I never en- 
deavoured, nor am 1 in the least solicitous, to trace the line to a more 
distant genealogy. This sagacious and sportive surgeon had two 
sons, one who was afterwai^ so well known to the world as the 
celebrated Chevalier Taylor, and the principal oculist of his time. 
He was not only oculist to King George the Second, bqt to every 
sovereign in Europe. He published more than forty tracts, in all the 
continental languages, on the structure, disorders; and treatment of 
^seased eyes, which received the approbation of the best authorities. 

When my grandfather soUcited the honour of being appointed 
oculist to Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, that monarch granted 
his request, but would not permit him to practise in his dominions, 
alleging that he should take care of the eyes of his subjects himself, 
tliat they might see no more than was necessary for the interest and 
ff tery of their country. It was, however, understood that the monarch 
bad been toM that to admit a foreigner to practise would be throwing 
an odium on the medical professors of his own territories. 

The chevah'er, whom I was too young to remember, was, I haver 
always heard, a tall, handsome man, and a great favourite with the 
ladies. He vraa much addicted to splendour in dress^ and to aa 
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€3q;>enfliTe style of domeslic expenditure ; otherwise, with his HA 

KofesBtonal reputation and ackopwledged skilly he might no doubt 
i[e left almost a princely fortune to ms family. 

He published his own memoirs, in three rohraies, in which he 
certainly shows no remarkable diffidence in recording bis own talents 
and attainments, as well as the influence of his person and powers of 
conversation on the female sex. He bsid received the rudiments of 
his professional education under his venerable father at Norwich^ 
but afterward attended all the medical and chirurgical schools of the 
metropolis, and became, as I have said, a favourite pupil of the 
celebrated Cheselden, to whom he dedicated one of his works on the 
disorders of the eyes. He not only distinguished himself as the chief 
pnu^tical oculist of his time, but also by his profound knowledge of 
the theory (^vision, and his illustration of the physiological use of the 
several component parts of the orma of sight. The late Sir Walter 
Farquhar assured me, that he had often seen him perform the oper- 
ation of couching, or depression, of the cataract ; that he was most 
sedulous in his attention, and that his manual dexterity appeared Kke 
the touch of magic. He may indeed be said to have been bom with 
a genius for his art He sometimes adopted the present mode of 
extracting the cataract, or opake crystalline humour, but abandoned 
it as less certain and more dangerous than depression. 

Many years after, the celebrated Percival Pott, one of the best 
practical surgeons, according to general estimation, in this or any 
other country, published a tract to demonstrate the superior acK 
wtage of depression ; but extrlM^tion became the fashion in the 
mediod worid, still maintains its ascendency, and is certainly practised 
with great diill and success by nnny eminent professors in this 
metropolis. I wish they were eq^oaUy skilful in treating inflammations 
of the eye, or that they never mddged themselves in experimental 
practices on that essen^ oi^^ of human hapfMuess, as I have seen 
many dreadful victims of their injurious and destructive applications. 
I may here not improperiy introduce an anecdote relating to the 
suUect 

The Baron de Wenzel, in the earlier part of his life, had been a 
popil of my grandfather, who, on hearing of the baron's extraordinary 
fkme in Loi^on, aiid meeting him in company, privately hinted to 
him, that when he was his pupil he had not discovered such docility 
as to promise so high a degree of professional repute. The baron^ 
piqued at this remark, pointed to his shoes, which were decorated 
with brilliant diamonds, and simply said, " regardez mes houclet^^ but 
evidently spoke k)ud, in order to attract the attention of the company, 
as well as of my grandfather. What answer the chevalier made I 
know not, but it was probably very sharp, as he was well known to 
excel in repartee. The baron was chiefly raised into notice by his 
success in performing the operation of extraction on the eyes of the 
oU Duke of Bedfcmi, whose memory will ever Kve in the Letters of 
Janhis. The duke ^ only rewarded the baron with five hundred 
pounds, but procured for him the honour of bdng oculist to bis 
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On tk» dnth of Iks baroa, tfatt hoDOor, m I taid before, wat coi». 
fened upon myweit, and iqmi aqr deoeiied brotfaer, tHio praatiied 
io oonpmctioii iprith flue. 

Wlieii nqr grandbCher for tbe laat time quitted this comitnr, as lie 
-never retunied to it, I have no recollection ci hit voicei waa sfaoidd 
be' eqaafly ibigetfol of hit penmi, if be had not, within six months 
aftnr fak depoitar^ sent us a portrait of himself painted at Beme bj 
the Cbevafaer Bosco : it came while his featores ware fresh iip<»i 
mgr awnory, and was deemed by the fiunily a very stroiu; likeness^ 
so straa^ indeed, as often to cheat me into a b^ef that i distincthr 
nasonbered tbe origmal. This portrait is in my possesion. It 
repmcnlB him in qp^idid attire, and in a dignified attitode, boMmg 
the instranent for oooching in his hand, with an arttfcial eye, for the 
ilfastration of a lecture w£oh be appears to be delivenng. He was 
accustomed to deliver lectures on tne structure and dMorders of the 
eye, m London, Oxford, Camlnidge, Edinburgh, Dublin, and|all places 
vrheve a learned and scientific audirace, might be expected to attend* 

He went abroad soon after the publication of his own memoirs. 
I rsmembar to have read a criticism on this work in an old number 
oi the Monthly Review, in which it was said that the chevalier was 
*^ a coxcomb, but a coxcomb of parts.'' Not long after there was a 
report, apparently authentic, that he had died abroad, and as he was 
so conqMcnous a character in his day, my father thought of writing 
his life, simplv detailing facts, and wholly free from that egotism 
whidi certamly characterized the chevalier's own biography ; ahd I 
be&evebeettk^redinlo an agreement for that pmpose with Afr. Bods*' 
ley, the predecessmr cf my mte excellent friend Mr. Ge(»^ Nicol, of 
P^MaU. 

For this purpose my father had collected many curious particulars^ 
among which were several extraordinary adventures. Not being 
practned in literary pursuits, he submitted these materials to Mr* 
Eeary Jones, the author of a tragedy entitled ** The Earl of Essex,'' 
with whom he was then intimate. Jones was to moidd these 
materials into a form suitable for publication, but being a careless, 
dissipated, and unprincipled man, he was obliged suddenly to leave 
Us lodgings at Lambeth, where he was in debt for rent, and fearfiil 
of \iimg discovered by other creditors, he left my father's MSS. 
behind, and they were said to have been consumed as waste paper. 

My father, pursuant to hk agreement with Mr. Dodsley, haying 
announced the intended work in the newsi>apers, and having given 
smbority to Jones to prepare it for puUication, that fHrofligi^ scrib* 
Uer impudenthir pubhshed a work in two volumes, partly from the 
nodlectioB of my fother's materials, butabnost wholly d* his own in* 
oration, entitled ''The Life of the Chevalier Taylor, written l^ his 
fion." Shocked si this vidation c^ confidence and <^ friendship, and 
at the low trash impated to him, my father exposed the imp^tion in 
^ d^ new^Mipenr of tbe time. But Jones, havmg been paid hy 
the bookseller, or ndm by my frither, in advance, to stimulate hm 
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industiy, there remained no remedy but the uncertain and expetmve 
course of law, to which my father was always insuperably averse. 
Be, of course, discarded Jones, who thereby lost an hospitable friend, 
and who, after a life of low debauchery, being found drunk under the 
shambles in Mewport-market, was conveyed to 8t Martin's work- 
house, where he soon after died. 

Such, I understand j was the history of the wori^ and such the fate 
of its wretched author. Jones had been a bricklayer's labourer, but 
having natural talents, he had turned his attention to literature, if scrib- 
bling for newspapers may be so termed, in which many of his poetical 
trifles had been inserted ; and after the successful representation of 
fab trasedy, he attracted the notice of the great Earl of Chesterfiekl. 
He had offended that nobleman by some profligate conduct, and the 
earl had withdrawn his patronage. Jones, in order to conciliate his 
benefactor, addressed some verses to him, on holding the knocker at 
his gate without having courage to make it sound, on account of his 
lordship's displeasure. These verses restored him to favour, but he 
soon forfeited it again by a return to his old habits of dissipation. 

The late Rev. William Peters, a member of the Roj^l Academy, 
chaplain to that institution, a good artist, and a particular friend of 
mine, eonflrmed all that I had heard of Jones, who was well biown 
to him. He described Jones as an Irishman, with manners and accent 
of the lowest people of his country. He was fond of poetry and 
painting, and at eveiy convivial, or rather drunken bout, always pro- 
posed a toast in theur favour, pronounced in the following manner, 
viz: "The Pin and the Pincil." Mr. Peters told me that the last 
time he saw Jones was at a respectable public-house at the corner 
of Hart-street, in Bow-street, Covent Garden, where the landlord had 
just kicked him down stairs for attempting to take liberties with his 
wife. 

The tragedy of " Tlie Earl of Essex" was favourably received on 
account of its own merits, but principally owing to the admirable 
manner in which the hero of the piece was represented by my father's 
and Day old friend Mr. Ross. 



CHAPTER HI. 

To return to my grandftither and his fiimily. He had a brother, 
James Taylor, A. M. who entered into the church, and became one 
of the chaplains to Greoi^ the Second. He was also chaplain to hii 
-majesty's own regiment of horse, and rector of Broadwav, in the 
-county of Dorset He pid>lidied a work entitied '' Remarks on the 
XJermah Empire ; vritii an histcmcal account of the towns on the 
Rhine, and the operations of the campaign in 1743." His son, Phifip 
4tileyTaytor,EMi.ofBecckaHall,Sufiolk,wa8mygodfiitbe^^ This 
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gentlenmn, daring his permanent residence at his seat in Sufiblk, for 
a year or two sent game to my father; but, without any difference 
between them, all intercourse ceased till my grandfather, the dieva* 
fier, took my mother and me to his native city, Norwich, where I 
imdefstood his fame was so widely spread that the church-bells were 
ruzig on his arrival. 

.£fter passing some days at Norwich among relations and friends, 
where many patients attended him, he proce^ed with us on a visit 
to his nenhew at Beccles Hall. All I remember of the place is, that 
it was a large mansion, with a spacious lawn before it; but of the 
teoants I have no recollection. 

As my grandfather was, by all reports, a man of extraordinary 
talents, 1 may be permitted to dwell a little upon his character. He 
was, it seems, very fond of me, and wanted to take me abroad with 
him, promising to give me the best education, and to secure me a good 
fortune ; but as I was the eldest son, and my father expected that in 
due time I should be able to assist him in his profession, the offer was 
declined. A9 a proof of my grandfather's fondness for me, he would 
throw himself on the floor in his rich attire, suffer me to sit on his 
breast as if I were on a horse, and give liis laced neckcloth to me to 
hold as a bridle. I should be ashamed of recording such trifling. inci- 
dents, if they did not tend to illustrate my grandfather^s character. 

It is now time to say something of my rather. Having struggled 
with difficulties in his youth, when he left the college Du Plessis in 
Faris, he came to London and resided with his mother till the return 
of the chevalier, who engaged him to assist him in his profession, and 
took pains to enable him to advance his own professional reputation. 
An incident occurred soon after my father's arrival in London, which 
mi^t have been attended with fatal consequences. Being dressed 
in Parisian gayety with bagand sword, and walking through South- 
warkfair, immortalized by Hogarth, he'was taken for a young French- 
man. His fine white stockings were objects too tempting to a mis- 
chievous young butcher, who contrived to splash them from the kenneL 
My fiither was so incensed that he drew his sword and followed the 
butcher, who ran off, and easily escaped among the crowd, otherwise 
my father declared he was so mcensed that he should have run him 
*wough the body. Some good-natured people hearing him speak 
with a French accent, pitied him as a young foreigner, and soon ap« 
peased him. 

My fiatther was some time patronized by Cheselden, who thought so 
much of his skfll in diseases of the eye that he generally recommended 
ptfientsto him. CheseUlen published a tract relating an account of his 
own successful operation upon the cataracts of a boy "who wna bom 
bhnd, and the extraordinary effect of sight upon the patient. 

MaOT yean after, a similar case of a bey bom blind came under the 
care of my father, who was equally successfiil in performing the same 
operation, and the result confirmed all that Mr. Cheselden bad stated 
TOq>ecting the eXkei of novel vision on those who arebombUnd. It 
scarcely need be observed, that inftntsgraduallyacqmre a knowledge 
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^e^rteiml objecti, but that to thoie who reoeke ti^ at a more adU 
•fwoed atage of Ufe aU such objects foim nothiag boc a 0^^ 
vhkh they must learn to discnmiDato by defftea. 

My fal&r's patient was a native of ^^tham in Kei^ and a young 
musiciaDy who, though blind, used to perform during the seasons at 
Tunbridge and other places. My father published an account of thit^ 
c^ase, aM it excited nearly as nmch attention in the medical world as 
that of Mr. Cheselden. A few of the efiectsof the case may be here 
prc^rly mentioned. After the boy had obtained some pow^ of dis- 
tinguishing external objects, by feeuns them for some time, and look* 
ing hard at them, when presented to nim, it was Ions before he had 
«ny notion of distances. If he wanted to take hold of any article that 
he saw on the table, he generally made a snatch at it, and on nich 
occasions darted his hand beyond the object or bef<»re it, and seldom 
reached it till after many attempts. The success of the operation ex* 
cited great attention in the neighbourhood where my fetber resided. 

An alarming proof of the patient's ignorance of distances occurred 
otMd night, which was fortunately observed by the watchman. The 
boy vras eoing, as he stated afterward, to step from the top of the 
house in Hatton Garden over to Bartlett's Buildings, to catch hold of 
the moon. The watchman, an intelligent man, who had heard of the 
case, luckily saw him as he was on the point of stepping forward, and 
littered a loud shout, bidding him get back into the house immediately. 
The boy obeyed, much tended, and retreated into the garret The 
watchman instantly apprized the family of what had h^pened, and 
care was taken to secure the Ix^ from the recurrence of any soch 
dan^r. The boy, after he became familiar with his own reflection in 
TBL mirror, was fond of looking at his image, which he used to call 
his man, and said, " I can make my man do every thing that I do but 
shut his eyes." This case excited so much curiosity and attention^ 
that Worlidge, an eminent artist then in London, took a drawiiig of 
the patient, from which he made an etching, and published it. 

. My great-grandfather performed the same operation a few years 
after, on a person bom blind, with the same success, but the former 
case had been so generally known that the subsequent one excited 
little attention, except among the medical professors. It happened 
sdso that the case of a boy who was bom blind was submitted to my 
care ; and I performed the (^ration at that old and respectable inn^ 
the Swan with Two Necks, in Lad-lane, near Cheapside. My lata 
Isrother, a member of the College of Sm^^eons, and sev^^ country 
mtctitjoners were present, and the operation completely succeeded. 
The boy was properly kept at the inn till he could distinguish objects 
and theu* relative distances. He returned in due time into Uie country^ 
and the last intelligenoe I heard of him was from one of the pro[Nrie- 
tors of the inn, wmm I accidentally met, and who inarmed me that 
my patient had obtained the complete use of sight in theeye werated 
upon, and that he was to have been brought to town thai I might 
perform the q>eration on his other eye, but had died just before he 
waa tQ have coiiuneaced his journey. 
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PriDoe irf* Walei, A tlie year 1789, «ul m the foltoviiiff year to liis 
Toyai ftOMTt GMife tfaa Thud. On the death of Sm revered 
moaarrii, I was honom^ wHh the aame af^kitmeiit under Us sue- 
cevor, Ctoofge the Fourth. On i^ first appoiatmeot by his late 
Uiajaatjij when Praice of Walefl> being known to be near-a^^ 
wi^ wrote the foUowia^ lines in a ministerid paper. The poetical 
satflriat was, however, nuataken in supposing that tnere is a fialary an- 
neud to the office, though, indeed, I Mve heard ttmt my grandfather^ 
in the height of his fiaae aad proapenty, had declined to receive the 
sane sakry aUotied to the Poet Laureate. The foUowing are the 
liDea>— 

IMPROMPTU, 

Or the eppointmmt of John Taylor^ Esq. to he OculUt to his Royal Highness the Prines 

of Wales, 

Oh ! Prince, tince thou an oeuliflt 

Hast ta'en into thy pay. 
Tit hoped hell ehaee dall party's mist. 

And spread tnitfa's fadiant day. 

But i^ whatever may he his skilly 

That mist we still shall find, 
The homely adace to foifil, 

The hlind'' wifi lead the blind. 

About this time I began to turn my attention towards literary pur- 
rats, and particulariy towards the public press, considering it a shorter 
and more probable path, than my profession afforded, to that inde* 
pendence which, from a yery eany period of my life, I was always 
anxious to attain. 

I shall take a little more notice of my family, a subject of no in- 
terest to the public at lai^, but rather an obtrusion on its patience^ 
though dear to myself, and then direct my attention to what I hope 
will be found of more " mark and likelihood." My good mother 
was allowed to have been very handsome in her early days, and so„ 
indeed, she remained to a great degree within my recollection, al- 
lowing for the progress of time and the number of her children. 
THe respect, affection, and gratitude due to her memory induce me 
to add that she possessed an excellent understanding, was fond of 
hteratnre, conrersant with history, an affectionate wife and mother, a 
apxi^dy, intelligent, and good-humoured companion, and'^waya 
maintained a most exemplary character. 

AAer many years absence from this country, my grandfather's 
death was noticed in the following manner in a continental paper : — 
*• Haying given sight to many Uiousands, the celebrated Chevalier 
Taylor mtely died blind, at a very advanced age, in a convent at 
Prague.^ 

WttLiAM Oldts, Esq. This gentleman, whose profound know- 
tedge of Engiirii literature has raised his name into high estimation 

« Mr» Tsylor is ntai to h« aeu-iighted, ' 
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with Kteraiy antiquaries, and whose manuscripts are the subjects of 
frequent reference, was the intimate friend of my father, but as I was 
then an infant, what I know of him was derived from the accounts of 
my parents. All that I could recollect from this source of informa- 
tion, I communicated to my friend Mr. I^Israeli, who has inserted it in 
the second series of his very amusing work intituled '' The Curiosi- 
ties of Literature.'' Mr. Oldys was, I understood, the natural son of 
a gendeman named Harris, who lived in a respectable style in Ken- 
sington Square. How he came to adopt the name of Oldys, or 
wl^re he received his education, I never heard. My fisither, who 
was well acquainted with the Latin and French langua^s, informed 
me that Mr. Oldys was a sound scholar, though he chiefly devoted 
himself to English literature. Mr. Oldys was of a very reserved 
character, and when he passed his evenmgs at my fathers house in 
Hatton Garden, he always preferred the iu^side in the kitchen, that 
he might not be obliged to mingle with other visiters. He was so 
particular in his habits, that he could not smoke his pipe with ease, 
till his chair was fixed close to a particular crack in the floor. He 
had suffered the vicissitudes of fortune before my father knew him, 
but was then easy in his circumstances, having been appointed Nor- 
roy king-at-arms. I shall borrow from Mr. D'Israeli's work the 
account of this appointment as I related it to him, and as that gen- 
tleman has inserted it in the third volume of his new series. 

" Oldys, as mv father informed me, lived many years in quiet ob- 
scurity in the Fleet prison, but at last was * spinted up' to make his 
situation known to the Duke of Norfolk of that time, who received 
Oldys's letter while he was at dinner with some friends. The duke 
immediately communicated the contents to the company, observii^ 
that he had long been anxious to know what had become of an old, 
though an humble friend, and was happy, by that letter, to find that 
he was still alive. He then called for his gentleman (a kind of humble 
friend whom noblemen used to retain under that name in former 
days), and desired him to go immediately to the Fleet prison with 
money for the immediate need of Oldys, to procure an account o^ 
his debts, and to discharge them. Oldys was soon after, either by the 
duke's gift or interest, appointed Norroy king-at-arms ; and I re- 
member that his official regalia came into my father's hands at his 
death.'' Mr. Oldys had been one of the Hbrarians to the celebrated 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, and in that capacity had become known to 
the Duke of Norfolk* Mv father was appointed executor to Mr. 
Oldys, who had stood godfather to one of his sons. 

Soon after the Duke of Norfolk had removed all pecuniary diffi- 
culties from Mr. Oldys, he procured for him, as I have said, the situa- 
tion of Norroy king-at-arms, a situation pepuliarly suited to his tmra 
for antiquities. On some occasion, when the king-at-arms was 
obliged to ride on horseback in a public procession, the predecessor 
of Mr. Oldys in the cavalcade had a proclamation to read, but, con- 
fused by the noise of the surrounding multitude, he made many mis- 
takes, and, an]|^ious to be accurate, he turned back to every passage to 
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coned famiieir, and tber^re am>eared to the people to be an igno^ 
rant blunderer. When Mr. Olays had to recite the same proclama- 
tion, thonsh he; made, he said, more mistakes than his predecessor, he 
read on through thick and thin, never stopping a moment to correct 
his errors, and thereby excited the applause of the people, though he 
declared that the other gentleman had been much better qualified for 
the duty than himself 

The shyness of Mr. Oldys's disposition, and the simplicity of his 
manners, had induced him to declme an introduction to my grand- 
lather, the Chevalier Taylor, who was always splendid in attire, and 
bad been used to the chief societies in every court of Europe ; but 
my grandfather had heard so much of Mr. Oldys, that he resolved to 
be acquainted with him, and therefore one evening when Oldys was 
enjoying his philosophical pipe by the kitchen-fire, the chevalier 
invaded his retreat, and without ceremony addressed him in the Latin 
language. Oldys, surprised and gratified to find a scholar in a fine 
gentleman, threw off his reserve, answered him in the same language, 
and the colloquy continuedibr at least two hours, Oldys suspending 
his pipe all the time, my father, not so good a scholar, only occasion- 
ally interposing an illustrative remark. This anecdote, upon which 
the reader may implicitly depend, is a full refutation of the insolent 
abuse of my grandfather by Dr. Johnson, as recorded in the life of 
that literary hippopotamus by Mr. Boswell. The truth 'is, that among 
the faults and virtues of that great moralist, he could not eradicate 
envy firom his mind, as he indeed has confessed in his works ; and in 
respect to colloquial latinity, he who was a sloven was no doubt mor- 
ticed to be excelled by a 5eau, and this is probably the true cause of 
Us illiberal and unjust description of my grandfather. 

On the death of Oldys, my father, who was his executor, became 
possessed of what property he left, which was very small, including 
his regaUa as king-at-arms. Mr. Oldys had engaged to furnish a 
bookseller in the Strand, whose name was Walker, with ten years of 
the life of Shakspeare, unknown to the biographers and commentators, 
but he died, and " made no sign'' of the projected work. The book- 
seller made a demand of twenty guineas on my father, alle^ng that 
be bad advanced that sum to Mr. Oldys, who had promised to provkle 
the matter in question. My father paid this sum to the bookseller 
socA after he bad attended the remains of his departed fiiend to the 
grave. The manuscripts of Oldys, consisting of a few books written 
in a small hand, and abundantly interlined, remained lon^ in my 
fatbei^s possession, but by desire of Dr. Percy, afterward Bishop of 
Dromcnre, were submitted to his inspection, through the medium of 
Dr. Moosey, who was an intimate friend of Dr. Percy. They con- 
tinued in Br. Percy's hands some years. He had known Mr. Oldys 
in the early part of his life, and spoke respectfully of his character. 
The last volume of Oldys's manuscripts that I ever saw, was at my 
friend the late Mr. William Gifford's house, in James-street, West- 
minsler, while he was preparing a new edition of the works of Shir- 
ley; and I learned from him trat it was lent to him by Mr. Heber, 
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Ifr.OUyt told iBjfitfiM' that lie was Ike ndMr of iha Sttk m^ 
which was once admired, and which Mr. I^faneli has iotrodnoed m 
Us new series, relying upon the known vendty of Old js fiom odar 
sonrees besides the tesdnxMiy of my pareols. There is no gpmt 
merit in the coomositian, hot as it shows the betterdtnt and j^ilo* 
sopUc tenq^er or the asthor, I sbaU sohnit it to the reader as an old 
family relick. , 

Bojqr* curiotUy tkintj flr, 
Drink with om, and drink aii I 
Freely welcome to my cup, 
Conldst thou lip and sip it up : 
Make the meet of life you may ; 
^ Life ia ahort and wears away. 

Both alike are mine and thine, 
Haateniog qiuek to their decline ! 
Thine's a summer, mine no more, 
Thouc^h repeated to threescore ! 
Threescore summers when they're gone, ^ 
Will appear as short as one ! i^^ ~ ^ 

Tilbm'ina says, ** an oyster may be crossed in love,** and so, pep- 
haps, may a cold literary antiquary. Mr. Oldys fneqnently induced 
his spleen in sarcasms against female inconstancy, and often conclnded 
his remains with the following couplet, but I know not whether it wa» 
compost by himself. 

If women were little as they are good, 

A peascod would make them a gown andm hood. 

My friend Mr. D'Israeli is mistaken in saying that, ^(m the deatb 
of Oldys, Dr. Kippis, editor of the Biographia Britannica, looked OTer 
the manuscripts." It was not till near thuty years after the d^tth oT 
Oldys that they were submitted to his inspection, and at his recom* 
mendation were purchased by the late Mr. Cadell. The funeral er^ 
penses had been paid by my father immediately after the interment 
of 01d}rs, and not, as Mr. IVIsraeli says, by the ^ twenty guiaeasy. 
which, perhaps, served to bury the writer.'* 

My friend Mr. Alexander Chalmers, to whom the literary wotid m 
indebted for many valuable works, chiefly biographical, Kas, I jfind^ 
written a life of Mr. Oldys, which I have not seen, and I doubt not 
that it is marked by his usual candour, research, and fidelity. I mnst 
not, however mention Mr. Chalmers merely as a biwraph^, great 
as his merits are in that character, as he is the author of innnmend^le 
fugitive pieces, remarkable for fiincy, humomr, wit, and satire, which 
have been published anonymously, and have been always justty ad- 
mired. But I ougbtparticularly to mention a work, in three odmw^ 
vohimes, entitled ** The Projector,'' which appeared in successive^ 
numbers through the Gentleman's Magazine, one of the ddest, indeed 
the oldest, and indisputably the most vahiaUe of our periodical pro* 
ductions of a similar description, md vrinch smce its origin, a hmumd 
years ago, has always maintained an midhniniriifd r^fmtatioB. ]ir» 
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Chaknen himseif collected these numbers into three volomes, and» 
in point of ironical humour and sound moral tendency, tfiey deserve 
a place in erery IHnnay. 

Mr. lyisraen mentions a caricature of the person of Mr. Oldys^ 
drawn by the well-known Major Grose, with wnom I had the pleasure 
of being acouatnted, and who mentioned Mr. Oldys to me with great 
respect The major was a man of ^reat humour and learning. I 
flball, perhaps^ haye occasion to mention him hereafter. 



_ CHAPTER IV. 

Ohb of my father's intimate and early friends was Mr. Jameai 
Brooke, who liyed till I was far advanced in life. He had been ap- 
prenticed to an engraver, and practised the business some years, but 
having had a good education, and possessing literary talents, he de* 
voted himself wholly to the profession of an autlK>r. His literary 
talents and political knowledge were so vr^W known, that he vras en- 
gaged to conduct ^ The North Briton," on the relinquishment of that 
wmc by Mr. Wilkes. He wrote several prok)eues and epilogues in 
the early port of his life, and scmgs for YauxhaO Gardens. lie was 
wen known to all the wits of his time. 

Mr. Brooke was a distinguidied member of convivial parties, and» 
as a proof of the easy fimufiarity of his character, he was generally 
styJed ^ Jemmy Jiro^eJ* He was particularly intimate with Ross the 
actor, MackUn, Hueh Kelly, and GoklsButh, as well as with Ridiard- 
son, tte author of Cnuissa, vvho stood god&ther to his seomd daughter^ 
christened by the name of that celebrated novel. 

There is in many families some overbearing friend, vdio takes great 
HKitieir aid assumes much authority ; such was Mr. Brooke in ours. 
He exercised a contfxd over the children ; but though it was hksome 
to us at the time, it was eventually a mat advantage in forming our 
manners and directing our pursuits. He had married a very beautiful 
young woman, the danriiter of a respectable tradesman in the city^ 
by whom he had three children, a son, who vras my school-fellow at 
Ponder^s End, Enfield, and two daughters. The daughters lived 
many years m our family. The elder is still alive, a venerable spin- 
ster. The yoonfier vras the third wife of the late Philip Champion 
Crespigny, Esq. king's proctor, and member of parliament for Sud- 
bury, luiowing the early and almost infantine connexion between 
me and his wife^ Mr. Crespigny obligingly oflfered to admit me into 
Mm office, as an indentured cleik,vnthout a premium, thou^ I believe 
that a thousand pounds is the sum usually required on sucn occasions^ 
tad was probably h^her in the office df kii^s proctor. My father^ 
however^ requiring my assistance in his profession as oculist, having 
a huge fiunily, and conceivmg that he diould find great difficulty in 
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Bupporting me during the period of my cleitefaip, deemed it expedient 
to decline the generous offer. I have often thought with regret of 
having lost so favourable an opportunity, which, as Shakspeare says, 
was my " tide in the affairs of men.** 

A whimsical circumstance took place in Mr. Brooke's youth. 
During the time of Bartholomew fair, young Brooke was ab^nt 
from ms father's house for two days, but as he was a very intelligent, 
as well as lively youns man, in whose understanding his father placed 
great confidence, the family were not under any alarm. His father, 
during his absence, to show a country friend the humours of London, 
happened to enter one of the booths in Smithfield in the height of the 
fair, and the first object that attracted his attention was his own son 
on the stage, actively employed in what at that time was styled the 
"Jockey Dance," with a sportsman's cap and whip. It may be 
proper to observe, that Bartholomew fair was then of a more re- 
gpectable description than it is at present. Yates, an admirable comic 
performer, and Shuter, who Garrick said was the best comic actor 
that he had ever seen, had each a booth at this fair ; and my father 
assured me that he had seen .Mrs. Pritchard, who has been described 
as one of the very best actresses that ever adorned the British stage, 
perform at the fair. 

The talents of Mrs. Pritchard were confined neither to tragedy 
nor comedy ; she was equally excellent in both. Even the cynical 
Churchill bestows a high pane^ric on her theatrical powers, and it 
it was acknowledged at the tune that her Lady Macbeth was not 
more tenific than her Doll Common was humorous ; but she was 
equally succesOsful in representing characters of the upper and middle 
ranks of life. The amiable and ele^t Mr. Wiluam Whitehead, 
poet laureate of that time, testified his respect and esteem for this 
great actress, by writing her epitaph, which appears on a tablet in 
the Poets' Comer of Westminster Abbey ; yet Dr. Johnson has de- 
graded her memory by representing her as an ignorant woman, who 
talked of her '^gownd." Surely so accomplished a scholar, «nd so 
intelligent a man as Mr. Whitehead was able to appreciate her char- 
acter, and he would hardly have annexed his name to the epitaph, 
bad she been so ignorant as she is described by Dr. Johnson. 

Mr. Brooke was a man of a verv irritable temper, and frequently 
gave way to the most violent impulses of sudden anger. His wife, a 
lovely and amiable woman, had for many years borne with patience 
the impetuosity of his nature, but at length her fortitude was exhausted, 
and she left him. Having no other resource, she adopted the theatri- 
cal profession, and was soon engaged at the Edinburgh theatre, where, 
in comic characters, particularly old ladies, she appeared to great 
advantage ; and many years afterward was engaged on the Norwich 
stage. Immediately after the retreat of his wife, Mr. Brooke, who 
]>08sessed literary talents of no ordinary description, wrote an adver- 
tisement, which was inserted in the newspapers of that time, address- 
ing his wife in the most pathetic manner, imploring her to return ; 
appealing to her feelings as a mother, and representing the forlorn 
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ind hdbless state of her three children, deprived of maternal solicitade 
and affection. Mrs. Brooke, however, having long and thoroughly 
tried his temper, considered it utterly incurable, and never renewed 
.the intercourse. This advertisement was shown to roe many years 
ago by the late Rev. Mr. Harpur, of the British Museum, who had 
extracted it from an old newspa]>er, and I remember it struck me as 
one of the most affecting compositions I had ever read. 

In the early part of my Ufe, Mrs. Brooke came' to London, and 
caUed on my mother, who had been a most affectionate friend, and, 
in effect, a mother to her daughters. I then saw her for a few minutes 
only, as I was obliged to leave home on some concern for my father, 
but remember that I was Mruck with the beauty of her countenance 
and the dimity of her figure. After sustaining an eminent station at 
the Norwich theatre during many years, she was afflicted with a 
cancer, which wholly unfitted her for the stage, and she was advised 
to come to London, and throw herself on the protection of her son- 
in-law, Mr. Crespigny, who was liberally disposed to afford her a 
suitable provision, and offered to give her an adequate sum of money, 
or settle an annuity upon hen She was advised to accept the first 
proposal, as it was observed that, if she exhausted the money before 
her death, it was probable she would then obtain the annuity. Which 
part of the alternative she accepted, I never heard, and never thought 
proper to inquire. 

On her arrival in London I was introduced to her by her daughters, 
who thoudit that as she had few acquaintances in London, I might 
occasionally visit her as an acceptable companion. In the whole 
c^ourse of my acquaintance with the female world, I never knew a 
more amiable and intelligent woman. Her face exhibited the 
interefting remains of ^at beauty, with the most benignant expres- 
sion of countenance. There is a portrait of her painted by Worhd^, 
an artist of hieh reputation in his day, which is now in the possession 
of her elder daughter. I have a mezzotinto .print from this portrait. 
Mr. Boswell, m his account of his tour through the Highlands of 
Scotland, says that, in a public-house, he saw a similar print, and one 
of the celebrated Archibald Bower, who wrote the Lives of the 
Popes, and was proved to be an impostor in his account of his imprison- 
ment in the Inquisition. Mrs. Brooke, after bearing with fortitude and 
rengnation, severe sufferings under her disorder, died in the year 1 782 , 
and was buried in the old church-yard at Marvlebone. 1 attended 
her funeral, as I did, many years after, that of her husband, both, as 
I understood, having expressed a desire that I should show this mark 
of respect to their remains. I never knew them together, and they 
never ine^ after Mrs. Brooke's retreat from her husband. 

I must indulge myself, or, perhaps, rather my vanity, in the inser- 
tion of a short proof of her friendship, if not of her poetical powers. 
Sitting one evening with her, for indeed I never suffered a day to 
pass without seeing her, I took up the pen, and wrote a few lines 
extempore, intimating that it was odd, having scribbled so many 
veraes upon indifferent subjects, that I had never written any upon 
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h^, who was so high in my esteem and fnmdBfaijK She took thf 
pen from me» and immediately produced the following answer. 

Ton 9ay it if odd, my hoart'f deareft firiend, 
That in vono you kad never the thought to commend ^ 
Those virtues your kind partiality givea 
To one who, in truth, is aa simple as liTes— 
I All the merit she claims is a friendship that'j true. 
And her pride and her boast is her friendship with you* ^ 

As I was often profuse in expressing my high opinion of this ladv, 
whenever I was with her, she more than once desired that I would 
read a poem, entitled "The Squire of ©ames,** written by a Mr, 
Mendez,a rich gentleman of the Jewish persuasion. It is in Dods- 
ley's collection of poems. Mr.. Mendez was the author of " The 
Chaplet,'' a musical afterpiece, which was very popular in its day. 
He also published a volume of poenis, partly selected, and partly ms 
own^ production. In this volume were included some stanzas to the^ 
celebrated Mrs. Woffington, beginning— 

Once more FIl tune the rocal shell ; 

which were generally attributed to Garrick, on account of his known 
partiality to that actress, but were really written by Sir Charles 
Hanbuiy Williams, one of the most vigorous satirical poets of his 
time. They appear in the three volumes of his works published by 
Lord Holland, but are more creditable to his lordship's love of 
senius and his sense of humour, than to his regard for delicacv, as 
uiere are many passages in these volumes that ought never to have 
seen the light, however pointed, ingenious, and facetious.* 

Upon my asking Mrs. Brooke why she had, so particulariy desired 
me to read " The Squire of Dames,** she declined telling me the rea- 
son, and said she left i]t to my owp discernment. After havuig read 
the poem, and reflected on its drift, finding that the heroine, mougfa 
deemed exemplary for virtue, appeared to have all the frailty which 
satirists impute to the female sex, I concluded that she intended to 
induce me to infer that I thought too favourably of her, and to inti- 
mate that she partook of all human errors, particularly those of her 
own sex,t 

^ Sir Charles Hanbnry Williamfl was oar minister at tho court of Prussia. Close 
to his residence in Berlin was a house of bad fame, which, soon after his arriral, wa« 
prohibited, in compliment to his representative character. Sir Charles deemed it 
necessary to apply to the Prussian government, requesting the restoration of the 
house in question, alleging that, while the house eiisted in its former state, he knew 
where to find his servants, but when it was abolished, they were %o disponed 
through the city, that he found it difficult to discover them. The house was then 
restored to its former privilege, and the servants to a place where they were sure to 
be found. 

t Whatever' might have been the errors of this amiable woman, the goodnose of 
her heart, the benevolence of her disposition, and the rectitude of her principles, at 
least during the latter period of her life, may be properly leeeiTed as an exptetoij 
atonement for any thing that ought have happened^subseqoent to her separaiioa 
from her husband, who, if of a diflerent temper, might have rendered her the delii^ht 
of his life, and th« ornament of society, * 
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Mb. Pbatt.— At the aptrtments of Mn. Brooke, I first became 
^Xfoainted withthiigeiitkiiiaii, wbo had been many years known to 
'the pubfic, and ^nhoae producttoaty imder the assumed name of Cour- 
teney Mehnoth, were deseiredly pmidar and productiTe. Mr. Pratt 
ma^poMdf when he wrote to Mrs. Brooket s(Miciting the pleamme <^ 
waitmg on her, that be had addressed Mrs. Brooke, the fair author of 
^ Jolia Mandeville,'' ** Emily Montagae,'' and the muncal afterpiece 
of ** Hosina:^ the music of which was chiefly composed by my late 
Aiend Mr. Shield. On the first interriew, at which I was present, 
lie was informed of his mistake, but the good sense and pleasing 
manners of Mrs. Brooke induced him to cmtiyate the acquaintance, 
4uid I paseed many instructive and pleasing hours in his OHnpany, tUl 
at length we be<^e intimately connected. I afterward met him 
frequently at the house of the celebrated Mrs. Robinson, whom I 
shall mention in the course of these records. Though his works in 
seneral are of a sentimental and pathetic description, yet in company 
oe diq>layed great humour, and abounded in ludicrous anecdotes. I 
introduced him to Dr. Wolcot, whose original and pecuHar genius he 
highly admired. They became intimate, and the collision of their 
powers furnished a very pleasant intellectual repast. Mr. Pratt was 
not bom to fortune, and was, therefore, obliged to make his wa^ in 
the world by his literary talents. Whetbsr he was a classical 
scholar I know not, but from his intimacy with Mr. Potter, the trans- 
btor of the ** Grecian Drama,'' and with the present Dr. Mavor, in 
'Gonjuncticm with whom he published some works, as well as with 
Mr. Gibbcm ib» historian, it may be inferred that he had a competent 
knowledge of claSiriaal literature. It is certain that he possessed no 
ordinary talents as a poet, and as a novel-writer, of wmch there are 
abundant proofii in his Tarious and numerous productions. His first 
dramatic piece was a tragedy, entitled *' The Fair Circassian,'' the 
title of a poem written by I>r. Croxall, which was much admired. 
The plot c€ this tragedy is not, however, founded upon the poem, but 
on Dr. HawkeswoiSi's mteresting romance of *^ Almoran and Hamet" 
Dr. Hawkesworth was another of Pratt's intimate friends. Mnk 
Barry was to have been the heroine of the play, but one of those 
caprices to wUch great theatrical peribrmers are peculiarly subject, 
occurred, and it was assigned to Miss Farren, the late Countess of 
Derby. It was, I believe, her first appearance on Drury-lane, 
boards, at least in a tnugic character ; but her natural good temper 
and h^ firiendship for the aud^or, induced her to undertake the part 
without hesitation. The play, as far as I recollect, was represented 
nine nights, and therefore produced a tolerable requital to the author. 

Hy old friend Mr. James Sayers, well known for bis literary 
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talents as a caricatarist, made a ladicrous drawing of Bliss Farren in 
the heroine, and published a print of it etched by himself. He also 
made a drawing of Mrs. Abington, ni the character of Scrub, which 
she degraded herself by performing on one of her benefit nights. Mr. 
8ayers was so well known and so much admired for his Knowledge 
and talents, Uiat I must pay a short tribute to his memory. He was 
an attorney, and in partnership with another in Gray's-inn, but his 
partner was so fond of angling that he neglected all business to in- 
dulge himself in his favourite diversion, and Mr. Sayers deemed it • 
proper to dissolve the connexion. Mr. Sayers was remarkable for a 
saturnine humour, and for his fertility and promptitude in sarcastic 
verses, as well for his skill in caricature drawings, which he engraved 
himself, and they constitute a very laige collection. Many of them 
he presented to me, but I believe very few persons possess the whole 
collection. He was a very shrewd man, a warm politician, and a 
zealous Pittite. His most popular print was published at the time ' 
when Mr. Fox brought forward his memorable East India Bill, after 
his coalition with Lord North, which destroyed the reputation of both 
for political integrity. This print, which displayed great ingenuity 
and humour, represented Mr. Fox as Carlo Khan astnde an elephant, 
the face of which had the features of Lord North, riding in Leaden- 
hall-street near the East India House. Mr. Sayers puUished many 
other prints on political subjects, and all in favour of the Pitt adminis- 
tration. He was an intimate friend of the Boydells, and selected 
many of the subjects for the artists when those enterprising patrons 
of painting, in conjunction with my late worthy friend Mr. George 
Nicol, the bookseller to his majesty, instituted the Shakspeare Gallery 
in Pall Mall. 

On the death of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Sayers published a poem intituled 
" Elijah's Mantle," which was very popular at the time, and has since 
been erroneously attributed to Mr. Canning. The fertile imagination 
of Mr. Sayers, and his sarcastic humour, remained unexhausted till 
liis death. One of his last publications was an heroic epistle to Mr. 
Winsor, the celebrated founider of the Gas Company, but who, for 
reasons which have not been satisfactorily explained, was precluded 
from the profits of his science and ingenuity. This, poem abounded 
in wit, humour, and satire, and might fairly be compared with the 
memorable heroic epistle to Sir William Chambers, the author of 
which, like Junius, has never been discovered, but is now generally 
supposed to have been Mr. Mason, though so essentially different 
from all that gentleman's acknowledged productions, as to render the 
question doubtful with all critics of real judgment, taste, and acuteness. 

I knew Mr. Sayers in early life, and nothing interrupted our 
friendship. The last time I had the pleasure of seeing him was at a 
dinner in Staple-inn Hall. He was a member of the society of that 
inn of court, and I had often the pleasure of dining with him at the 
fame social board. He was usually very reserved at table ; and the 
jrest of the members, who highly respected his character and enjoyed 
his conversation, left him to retain lus own humour. As I knew hn 
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povmn, ind wUied to draw him forth/I alwajrs yentiired to attack 
biiD w]th.qKirtiTO hostility, in order to provoke him. into action ; and I 
generalljr focceeded. I well knew that I was likely to suffer under 
so powerful an opponent, but I induced him to come forward with 
salhes highly gratifying to the company, and not less so to myself, for, 
if 1 suffered, 1 profited by the display of his intellectual energy and 
satirical humour. 

He never could resist the opportunity of indulging his turn for ridi- 
cule. I remember meeting him one morning at the house of our 
mutual friend the late Mr. John Kemble, just ^fter the late Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, one of my oldest and most esteemed fi^iends, had 
exhibited his fine whole-length portrait of that great actor, in the 
character of Hamlet philosophizing on the scuU of Yorick. Mr. 
Sayers had made a drawing in ridicule of that picture. The draw- 
ing displayed much point and humour. Mr. Kemble asked to look 
at it, and when it came into his hands, havips a sincere friendship for 
Lawrence, he instantly placed it in his t^blc-drawer, and told Mr. 
Sayers that he should never see it agson, as a punishment for his 
attack on a woik of great merit. I understood, however, that Mr. 
Sayers really intended to present the drawing to Mr. Kemble. The 
;50ciety of Staple-inn suffered a great loss in the death of Mr. Sayers, 
an event that was to me a subject of sincere regret. 

But I must return to Mr. rratt. I am convinced that his heart 
was kind, benevolent, and friendly, though, as he subsisted wholly by 
his literary talents, I am afraid he was often under pecuniary embar- 
rassments. He had tried the stage, and performed the characters of 
Plnlaster and Hamlet, at Covent Garden Theatre ; but though, no 
doubt, he supported both with "due emphasis and discretion," yet his 
walk was a kind of airy swing that rendered his acting at times 
rather ludicrous, as I have heard, for his performance took place long 
bef(H« I vms acquainted with him. 

I was sorry, and indeed shocked, to see a letter from Miss Seward 
in the second volume of Mr. Polwbele's Memoirs, in which she gives 
a very severe account of the character and conduct of Mr. rratt, 
after havinsbeen on the most friendly terms with him for many years. 
When Mr. rratt first published his poem entitled ** Sympathy," a 
work characterized by benevolence and poetry, she wrote an elabo* 
rate and most favourable commentary upon it, though she afterward 
thou^ proper to drop the connexion, and to revile its author in the 
^rave. Even admitting that there might be some foundation for 
-what she alleges against him, she must have been fully aware of it 
before she became his fiiendly commentator. Miss Seward, how- 
ever, was one of the last persons who should have assumed the office 
of a severe and moral censor, as it is well known that she suffered the 
attentions of a irablic singer, a married man, who resided with his 
fiunily at Lichfield, and was in the habit of receiving him almost daily. 
Admitting also that the connexion was innocent, and I have no rea- 
aon to nppoee that it was otherwise, surely it was acting in contempt 
of puUic opinion to vrithdraw a man from his duty to his vrife and 
faniflj. 
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Itmay be 8ud of Mm SewBid, -na a writer ef proie or paetqr, 
that the ^inclifiatkA fondly took for tiote.'' Her poems are stiff nd 
fonanl, and a ^reat part of h^ literary reputation arose from Urn 
•enconmiiDi which Mr. IHratt bestowed on her, and on the IdndneM 
with which be brooght hername forward to pubhc notice. Her fint 
production was a nmiody on the unfortunate Major Andr4, who was 
executed as a spy in Ainerica during our lamentdi>le contest with 
our form^ transatlantic colonies. It was not recommoided by any 
original merit or poNetical vu^ur, and the same may be said of all hot 
subsequent productions» and her attempts at criticism are Tain, weak, 
and affected. Mr. Pratt, who had really a sincere frienddi^ for 
Miss Seward, deeply r^;retted the cessation of their amicable mter- 
course, and earnestly desired to know how he had offended her, but 
never coidd obtain a satisfactory answer. Little could he conceive 
it possible tfiat in cold-blooded enmity she would have waited till his 
death to revile his memonr. 

I I am convinced that if Pratt had been bcnm to a fortune, a ^reat 
part of it would have been devoted to benevolence. He had wntten 
a copious account of his own life in two large volumes, of which he 
liad made an abstract, and this he gave me to read at his lodgings, 
while he was writing something for the press which waited f<M- hmi. 
In the early part of his life be had been in America, but in what 
employment I do not remember. I suppose he gave public recita- 
tions, as he afterward did at Edinburgh, Bath, and Dublin. He wu 
for some time a curate in Lincolnshire, but tired of that occupation, 
he devoted himself entirely to the profession of an author. He ex- 
celled in epistolary composition. His second dramatic work was 
intituled ** The School for Vanity,** which owed its faihire chiefly to 
the ffreat number of letters that passed between the several characters 
in £e play addressed to each other, insomuch that when the last 
letter was presented, the audience burst into a general laugh, and the 
piece was hurried to a conchision, and I believe never brought for- 
ward again. In fact, he lived amid epistolary correspondents, and 
transferred his habits to the stase. This comedy he included in the 
four volumes of miscellanies which he afterward published. As he 
was once a popular writer, he must have derived great profits from 
his numerous woi^s, but was sometimes in difficulties. Once, when 
he had just received twenty pounds unexpectedly, and had doubtless 
' full occasion for that sum, having observed that I appeared grave, 
and, as he thou^t, melancholy, in company with three sisters w4iom 
we were frequently in the habit of visiting, and with whom I was 
generally in high spirits, he conceived that my apparent dejection 
resulted ft*om some pecuniary pressure, and the next day he <^ered 
me his twenty pounds, telling me that all he requested was as early a 
return as convenient, his own situation exposing him to the mortifi- 
cation of pressing applications. He was totally mistaken as to the 
cause of my gravity. He was sometime in partnership with Mr. 
Clinch, a bpokseller, at Bath, but preferring the writiiu; to the vend- 
ing of books, he relinquished the concern. Wh^ f first became 
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^cquunted with htm, be was in the habit of grati^ng the company 
with recitations from the poets, which he gave with impressive effect ; 
but latteriy, the violent expression and eneigy of his delivery ren* 
dered it harsh and almost ludicrous. Poor Pratt I he was one of my 
earliest literary friends, and I cannot but feel much pleasure in the 
opportunity of rescuing his character from the relentless rancour of 
Mns Sewwd's posthumous defamation. 

Hie celebrated Angelica Kauffman, who was a friend of Mr» 
Pratt, {uresented drawings to him for the illustrations of tome of hia 
works. This lady I never had the pleknire of seeing, but by all 
accoonts her person was* highly interesting, and her manners and 
accomplishments were peculiarly attractive. It is said that Sir 
Joahnia Reynolds, who was thoroughly acc^uainted with human nature^ 
and never likely to be deceived in his estimate of individuals, was so 
much attached to her that he solicited her hand. It appeared, how« 
4^er, that she refused him, as she was attached to the*late Sir Natha* 
niel H<4kmd, then Mr. Dance, an eminent painter, whose portrait of 
Crarrick, in the character of Richard the Third, is the best and most 
spirited representation of that unrivalled actor that ever appeared, 
though all the most distinguished artists of the time employed them- 
selves on the same admirable subject. The correspondence that had 
taken place between Mrs. Kauffman and Mr. Dance became known, 
and was thought to be of a very interesting description, insomuch that 
his majesty ueoige the Third* who generally heard of any thing 
worth attention, requested Mr. Dance would permit him to peruse 
the letters that had passed between them during their courtship* 
What put a period to an intercourse which, being founded upon 
mutual attachment, held forth so favourable a prospect of mutual 
happiness, has never been developed, and is only matter of conjecture. 
Mrs. Ki^ufiman, after the termination of this promising courtship, went 
abroad, and was unfortunately deluded into a marriage with a common 
fcotman, in (^ermany, who had assumed a title, and appeared to be a 
person o^ high rank and affluence. Mrs. Kauffman, it is said, by the 
intervention of friends had recourse to legal authorities, was enaMed 
to separate from the impostor, but did not return to this country, and 
died a few years after, having never recovered her spirits after the 
shock of so degrading an alliance. It is not a little surprising that s 
lady so intelli^nt and accomplished should have been the victim of 
aucm a deception. 

The end of Mr. Pratt was lamentable. He resided for a short 
time before his death at Birmingham, and was thrown from hit 
hme. He suffered severe contusions by the fall. A fever ensued, 
which in a few days deprived him of life. ^ 

C 
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CHAPTER VL 

Amoho those persons with whom I became acquainted at the 
apartments of Mrs. Brooke, was Mr. Henry Griffith, one of the 
authors of the Letters of Henry and Frances, which were published 
in six volumes. These letters are of a romantic description, and 
perhaps abound with more quotations than are to be found in any 
other Endish work, except Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, though 
those in the latter are much more learned ; still the lovers of either 
sex, who may require extracts from the poets and other authors to 
strengthen their gallant eflfusions, can hardly apply to a more ample 
jBtorehouse than to the Letters of Henry and Frances. The heroine 
of the correspondence was, I believe, Mr. Griffith's cousin, to whom 
he was married, and from all I heard, they were a happy couple. 
They were both authors by profession. His literary compositions 
were chiefly written for magazines and newspapers, but I know not 
if he ever put his name to any of them. His wife displayed her 
literary powers with success. Her comedy of " The School for 
Rakes" was well received by the public, and had the advantage of 
being supported by the whole comic strength of the Drurj-lane 
company during the management of Garrick. The chief performer 
was Reddish, who was a very respectable actor at that time, but 
who, when not much past the pnme of life, became insane, and 
never recovered. I saw him in St. Luke's Hospital, and found him 
flattering himself that he should be able to resume his profession, and 
fulfil his engagement with the manager of Covent Gkirden Theatre. 
It was lamentable to observe the alteration in his person, manners, 
and attire. The change in the former mi^ht easily be accounted 
for, as he was necessarily confined to spare diet. He always dressed 
in his sane state like a gentleman, but in Bedlam he had all the tinsel 
finery of a strolling actor, or what is styled '^shabby genteel." He 
seemed to be drinking a bowl of milk, which, thoueh several visiters 
were present, he appeared eagerly to gobble like a hungry rustic. 

His insanity took place soon after an unlucky occurrence at 
Covent Garden, the firet night of his engagement. He appeared in 
the part of Hamlet, and in the fencing scene between him and 
Laertes, Whitfield, who performed the latter character, made so 
clumsy a lunge, that he struck off the bagwig of Hamlet, and exposed 
his bald pate to the laughter of the audience. In conversing with 
him in Bedlam, I soothed him by telling him that I was present at 
the scene, and that tliough the accident had a risible effect, the 
audience knew the fault was wholly to be ascribed to the awkward- 
ness of his competitor. The mortification, however, made so strong 
an impression on his mind, that he never appeared on the stage again» 
and, I heard, ended bis days in the infirmary at York. He was the^ 
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•eeoiid hnibtiid of Mrs. Cannings the mother of oor late eminenl^ 
stalesiiMQ Mr. Geom Canning. He distineuiBhed himself chieify 
in tiie characters of Edgar, Posthumus, and Henry the Sixth in the 
play of « Richard the Third." Poor Reddish ! 

The next friend of my father, whose memoiy I cherish with 
remct and- affection, was William Donaldson, Esq. He was, I 
UDoerstoody the son of a sentleman of the bedchamber to King 
Geoi^ the Second,^ but I nave since been informed that such a . 
situaiiOQ was not likely to be occupied by a person unallied to 
nobility. That his father was a gentleman, and in good circumstances, 
is highly probable, as the son had partly received bis education 
abroad, and was deemed a good Latin and French scholar. He had 
imBsed the meridian of life when I first knew him, though he had 
long been intimate with my father. His friendship for the latter 
induced him to give me an encouraging reception at his house on 
Tomham Green, which was always open to me when I could spare 
a few days, and my father did not require my assistance in his 
profession ; and I was always rejoiced at the opportunity of passmg 
my time with so amiable and intelligent a man. My opinion of Mr. 
Donaldson's merits is supported by that of my fnend Sir William 
Beechey, who knew him at an earlier period than I did, and who, 
being older and more experienced than myself, was better qualified 
to decide upon his character. There was a variety, intelligence, and 
spirit in bis conversation, which I have seldom found in persons who 
mve been more distinguished in the world, and admired for their 
convivial powers and store of anecdotes, particularly as he excelled 
in the imitation of foreign manners and languages, which enabled 
him to give a strong effect to every thing he said. He bought twa 
booses at Tumham Green, one of whicn he occupied himself, and 
the other he let to Lucy Cooper, a lady more celebrated for wit and 
beauty than for chastity. She was distinguished in the regions of ^ 
promiscuous gallantry at the time when Fanny Murray and Kitty 
Fisher were her chief rivals in the circles of dissipation. 

I will leave Mr. Donaldson for a few moments, as I write only^ 
from recollection, lest I should forget what might never recur to me. 
Lucy Cooper, the fair but faded tenant of Mr. Donaldson, I remember 
to have seen once, and she appeared to me to retain the traces of a 
£ioe not strikingly handsome, but exhibiting nevertheless an expression 
of interesting languor. Her figure had probably been of the middle , 
ske, and her manner appeared to indicate the lady, with a soflness 
borderine upon dejection. At this time she had for many yeanr 
retired m>m what may be styled public life, and, with an annuity 
that enabled her to live comfortably, had fixed her residence at 
Tumham Green. She was reputed to be a woman of more under- 
standing than her fair rivals above mentioned, but vrith less of Tusage 
du tnonde. Knowing how uncertain are the wages of profligacy, she 
hadt as I was infonn^d, been anxious to prepare against the decay of 
beauty, and secure an independence against the winter of life. While 
she was imder the protection, as it is styled, of a young nobleman oF 
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great forioDe^ after he bad been pouring forth towa^ of eteniid attach- 
ment, like Prior's Celadon to hu Ceha, Lucjr Cooper thought it a 
good opportunity for her to try to induce him to settle upon her 
some permanent provision, and with a melancholy softness, adverting 
to the uncertainty of her situation, she asked mm, if, after such an 
avowal of his fondness and unalterable constancy, he could bear to 
see her sink into poverty in age. The romance of the lover was 
over in a moment, and he coolly answered, " No, for by]G — I would 
not then see you at all.'' Lucy used to relate this incident with a 
smile, and with a sarcastic compliment to the fidelity of man. 

During her residence at Turnham Green, a young good-looking 
man lived in the house with her, whose name was Richardson. He 
assumed the appearance of a der^man, and being inoffensive in his 
manners, and considered as her relation, he was admitted into a club 
at the Packhorse, opposite to Mr. Donaldson's house. Dr. Wolcot, 
Mr. Jemingham, Mr. Jesse Foot, and myself, were afterward mem- 
bers of the ssime club, and also Dr. Grifiith, the founder of " The 
Monthly Review." Lucy Cooper died after a lingering illness of 
some years. Richardson was then thrown upon the world, and soon 
after left the place^ What became of him was not known, but having 
a eood memory, I many years after recognised him in the capadty 
of a foreman at a woollen-draper's on Snow-hill. Not long after, I 
saw him at the head of a cook's shop in Newgate-street, shcing the 
beef for casual customers. His next transformation was into a 
butcher, opposite to Gray's-inn-lane, Holbom; and finally, I saw 
him with a basket, lined vrith a clean napkin, parading the streets 
with country pork and poultry. I heard that he afterward became 
a baker, in King-street, Seven Dials. 

The last time I ever saw him was under the gateway leading from 
Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, to the churchyard, where we had 
both sought shelter from the rain. I saw evidently that he had 
recognised me through all his vicissitudes, as the juvenile visiter to 
Mr. Donaldson ; and as he stood near me, and looked at me with 
the utmost difiidence, as if subdued by misfortune, though decently 
attired, I entered into conversation with him, and he reminded me 
that he had often seen me since what he styled his happier days. I 
then observed that I had formerly supposed him to be a cleigyman^ 
and asked him if he had ever been a member of the church, merely 
to make him think that I viewed him with respect He seemed 
gratified to talk with one who had seen him in better times, and told 
me that he came from a good family, that he was once a linen-draper, 
with a prosperous business in the neighbourhood of Grosvenor-square, 
but that keeping a saddle-horse, and aspiring beyond the rank of a 
tradesman, he had become a bankrupt, uul, to secure himself from 
actual v^ant, had formed a*connexion with Lucy Cooper, who could 
leave him nothing at her death but good-will and kind wishes. He 
was obviously much affected when he spoke of the lady. He mad» 
no application for pecuniary assistance, nor, by bis appearance at 
that time, did he seem to require it It is probaUe, however, that 
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he underwit many other ricissitudes. He mint be very old if still 
altre, but I hope he has been released from the caprices of fortune 
and the miseries of life, — miseries from which pride, wealth, and 
jR>lly,a9 well as goilt, cannot escape in this world of universal trouble. 

I now return to Mr. Donaldson. He was the nephew of Mr. 
Wood, a gentleman who held a high post at the custom-house, and 
who wrote an answer to Lord Bolingbroke with so much candour 
and good sense, that the noble philosopher desired to be acquainted 
-with him. In one of his visits to his lordship at Battersea, he took 
young Donaldson with him. Mr. Donaldson told me he never saw 
JO expressive a face as that of Lord Bolingbroke, and when his 
lordship looked at him, his eyes were so penetrating 4hat he felt 
qmte abashed. Whether Mr. Wood's book was on political or 
philosophical topics, I do not remember. Mr. Wood, in order to keep 
his nephew out of harm^s way, employed him for a few hours every 
day at the custom-house. He lodged in the same house with his 
uncle in Chancery-lane. 

What induced Mr. Donaldson to visit Ireland at a later period, I 
know not. He there, however, became acquainted with a very fine 
woomn, who proved in time an excellent actress : this was the cele- 
brated Mrs. Yates, who then went by the name of Miss Graham. 
Mr. Donaldson was a handsome man; and it is by no means surprising 
tfaat his person, intelli^nt mind, and sprightly conversation, should 
liave made an impression on Mids Graham, and that he should have 
been' captivated by her fine figure and beautiful face. Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan, the fether of my old friend Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
'was then a youi^ man, ttnd though of a grave character, was probably 
not inaennbie to the charms of a fine woman, and at that time, periiaps, 
tbere was not a finer dian Miss Graham. She was to accompany 
Mr. Sheridan to England, and he had promised to endeavour ta 
proomne for her a situation on the London stage. Wh^h Miss 
Graham arrived in London, she attached herself wholly to Mr. 
DonaklsoD, who had returned to Eneland, though not without some 
regard to appearance ; but they might be said to live together about 
two years. What put a stop to this intercourse I know not, but it is 
not improbable that Mr. Yates, one of the best comic actors of his 
time, bad paid honourable addresses to Miss Graham, and that they 
were soon afterward married. 

Beantiful as she was, she did not rise into eminence as an actress 
for many years, and then accidentally, as Mr. Murphy states in his 
** Life of Crarrick.** Mr. Murphy had presented his tragedy of " The 
Orphan of China" to Mr. Garrick, who had accepted it, and the hero- 
ine of the piece was assigned to Mrs. Gibber; but that actress, like 
those who think themselves without a rival, would not decide whether 
she should condescend to act the part, but kept the author and manager 
in suspense. Finally, she pleadjed ill health, and refiised it. Mrs. 
Yates, whom the rathor had first preferred on account of the supe- 
rior gruidear of her person, tmd been prepared for the part, in order 
to provide against the iHness or hesitating pride of Mrs. Gibber, and 
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flhe performed it so well, that she at once established her reputatioii 
as a first-rate actress, and after the death of Mrs. Gibber hpid no 
rival, till Mr. Barry brought Mrs. Dancer to London, who then 
divided with her the female part of the theatrical empire. Mrs. Yates 
had passed the meridian of life when I first saw her, but she had still 
fine remains of her former beauty, and was an excellent actress, 
though chiefly in tragedy. 

According to Mr. Donaldson's account, there was a remariiable 
change in the temper of Mrs. Yates after her rise to distinction. He 
said th4t while she resided with him she was meek, diffident, and 
timid ; but he heard that when she had risen to popularity she became 
imperious, overbearing, and arrogant. Such is too often the effect 
of power, though, perhaps, the mortifying consciousness of declining 
beauty might contribute to sour her temper. He told me that after 
he had been some years in Jamaica, and had returned to this country, 
as he was walking through the Haymarket, a lady in a carriage 
saluted him with great earnestness, and eagerly repeated her friendly 
greetings. As the carriage was too distant for him to recognise the 
iady, he merely raised his hat Finding that she was not known, and 
inferring, as he afterward conceived, Uiat her person must have un- 
dergone a great change for the worse, she sunk back in the carriage 
with evident dejection. The gentleman in the carriage with her 
then projected his head, in order to see to whom her eager salu- 
tations were directed, and that j^ntleman was Mr. Yates, who at 
once enabled Mr. Donaldson to d^cover in the unknown fiur one the 
object of his youthftil admiration. 

' Mc Donaldson, in the early part of his U(e, married Miss FauUceoer, 
{hen a celebrated singer at Marylebone Gardens. He was of a party 
of pleasure in a journey to Richmond by water. Every thing wac 
provided for dinner on board of the vessel, and Miss Faiikener de- 
iiffhted the company so much by her musical powers, but particulariy 
mr. Donaldson, that he paid court to her, and being a handsome and 
jprifhtly man, soon gained her affections, and they were married. 
As Mr. Donalds(N), in our frequent walks from Tumham Green to 
Richmond and London, informed me of most of the particulars of 
liis life, I thought it strange that he never mentioned his marria^ to 
nie ; and all uiat my father or I ever knew of it was derived from 
the information of Mr. Peter Bardin, a respectable actor at the Good- 
mans Fields theatre, at the time when Garrick burst upon the worM 
with a blaze of excellence that has never since been equalled. Mr. 
Bardin is mentioned in the History of the Stage, in which it is stated 
that he had offended the audience so much that he deemed it neces- 
jMiry to quit the theatre. Chetwood does not relate the nature of the 
offence. Bardin then became the manager of a provincial company 
of actors, and finally went to his native country, Ireland. When 
Barry first brought Mrs. Dancer to London, Bardin accompanied 
them, and they all performed at the theatre in the Haymarket, where 
J saw them when very young, Barry in King Lear, Mrs. Dancer as 
CordeUa, and Bardin as Gloucester. Bardin was an intimate friend 
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•(Mr. Donaldson, and infonned my father and m]r8eir that he not 
only kept up his connexion with Mr. Donaldson, but with his wife 
also, after their separation, as he had been their friend while they 
Ihred in conjugal happiness. 

According to Mr. Bardin's account, Mrs. Donaldson was obliged 
to fulfil her engagement as a singer at Marylebone Grardens, and 
during her performance, the Earl of Halifax was so charmed by her 
musiod powers that he actually fainted with ecstacy. He soon 
became acquainted with her, and withdrew her from the protection 
of her husband. Mr. Bardin said that Mr. Donaldson at first deter- 
mined to send a challenge to iiis lordship, but, being persuaded from 
putting his life in hazard for a woman whom he could never receive 
a^in without discredit to himself, he acquiesced in the opinion of his 
friends. Though possessed of the means of living like a gentleman, 
in order to dissipate the glooii(i arising from the infidelity of a beloved 
wife, he procured the situation of secretary to the government of 
Jamaica. Sir Henry Moore was then governor of the island, and 
Mr. Donaldson was admitted into his private friendship as well as to 
his ofiicial confidence. Mr. Donaldson always spoke of Sir Henry 
Moore with high respect and regard. Sir Henry first told the story 
of Monsieur Tonson to Mr. Donaldson, from whom I learned it, and 
was in the habit of repeating it to my friends in prose ; but when 
Messrs. Fawcett, Holman, and Pope were giving readings and laci* 
tations at Freemasons' Hall, by their desire I versified it, and Mr« 
Fawcett delivered it with so much character and humour as to render 
h more popular than it could have been from any intrinac merits* 
Mr. Donaldson gave the tale with admirable efiect in prose, and 
when I complimented him on it, he assured me that he did not ap- 
proach the numorous manner in which he had heard it recited by 
Sir Henry Moore. Having acquired a competent fortune, Mr. ' 
Donaldson returned to this country, resided some years in Craven- 
street, and finally retired to Tumham Green, where my father first 
introduced me to him, and I found in him a ''guide, philosopher, and 
firiend," during many of the happiest days of my life. It is proper to 
■lentbn that Mr. Johnson, the author of ** The Adventures of a 
Guinea,'' in another of his works, giving an account of the connexion 
between Lord Halifax and Mrs. Donaldson, states that his lordship 
procured the appointment for Mr. Donaldson as a compensation for 
the loss of his wife ; but Mr. Bardin, who knew all the circumstances 
of the affair, and had no interest in concealing the truth from my 
fiither, stated the matter as I have related it. And if I may believe 
Mrs. Rudd, Mr. Johnson was not a writer on whose veracity any 
dependence could be placed. I shall have occasion to mention him 
again. 

When Mr. Donaldson was in Jamaica, he became acquainted with 
the celebrated Constantia Phillips, then an old woman. This lady 
in her early days had been married to a Dutch merchant, named 
Muilman, who afterward deserted her, and lefl/her to support her- 
self in the best way she could. She was a woman of great sense 
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and accompSfiiiBenU, uid becune acquainted with many of Om 

Slier ranks of noblemen in this country. Tbe great/Lord Chester* 
d, if he may be to styled, thought so favourably of her talents, that 
he advisted her to write •* The Ewnomy of Female *Life," as a sort oT 
companion to Mr. Dodsley's excellent work "The Economy of 
Human Life.'* Constantia Phillips, at the time when Mr. Donaldson 
knew her in Jamaica, was married to a hair-dresser. She originally 
-went to that island with Mr. Needham, who possessed great property 
there, and was well known in the fashionable circles of London* 
She told Mr. Donaldson that, of all her admirers, she was most 
attached to Mr. Needham. I shall have occasion to mention thi» 

I;entleman again, and therefore now take leave of Constantia Phillips, 
t is a melancholy reflection, that a woman so well qualified to adora 
private life, even in the most polished circles of fashion, and who 
might have furnished an impressive example to her sex, should have 
been induced, or rather reduced, to accept the hand of a worthies* 
DtUchman, and to become by his desertion the victim of misfortune,. 
Biisery, and disgrace. 

It appears strange to me, considering the many hours I passed witb 
3Ir. Donaldson alone, as he communicated to me most of the circum- 
stances of his life, that he never touched upon the subject of hi» 
Biarriage with Miss Faulkener ; but as nothing can be more humi* 
liatii^ to a man than the desertion of his wife, it is probable that pride 
and resentment kept him silent. 

Mr. Donaldson told me that once having betted twenty pounds on 
a hone at Newmarket, he won. but at the end of the race could not 
tod tbe person who had lost. Aetuming to London tbe next dar^ 
Us post-ehaise was stopped by a highwaynsan, whom he immediate^ 
jpecognised as the loser of the day beme. He addressed the high- 
iprayman as folbws : ^ Sir, I will give vou all I have about me if you 
"will pay lae the twenty pounds which I vron of you yesterday at 
iNewmarket.'' The man instantly spurred his horse, and was off in a 
moment. It is somewhat strange that, soon after Mr. Donaldsoa 
landed in Jamaica, he saw the same man in a cc^fee-house. He ap« 
proached him, and in a whisper reminded him of his loss at New* 
market ; the man rushed out of the room, and, according to report^ 
went to the Blue Mountains, and was never heard of again. 

Mr. Donaldson was in real danger from another highwayman^ 
who was celebrated in his day, and known as a fashionable man by 
the name of Maclaine. This man come from Ireland, and made a 
^>Iendid figure for some time; but as his means of support were not 
uown, he was generally considered as a doubtful character. He 
was by all accounts a tall, showy, good-looking man, and a frequent 
visiter at Button's Coffee-house, founded, as is well known, by Addison,, 
in favour of an old servant of the Warwick family, but never visited 
by him when driven from his home by the ill-humour of his wife ; he' 
then resorted to Will's, on the opposite side of the same street, that 
be might not be reminded of domestic anxieties. Button's was on 
tbe south side of Russell-street, Covent Garden ; and Will's in the 
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iMreotti^tlieoonierofBowHrtnet Butfton'a bectme a prirate 
^ and Mrs. Indibdd lodged there. Mr. DonaUboo, obaerring 
lliat Madame paid particcilar attention to tbe bar-maki, the danriiter 
of the hndlord, save a hint to the father of Maclaine's dubioas 
diaracter. Tbe lather cautioned his daughter against the addresses 
ofMadaine, and imprudently told her by whose adyice he put her on 
Jmt gimnl ; she as imfMvdentiy told Maclaine. The next time Donald- 
aon visited the coffee-room, and was sitting in one of the boxes, 
Mariaine entered^ and in a loud tone said, ** Mr. Donaldson, I wish 
to spake to you in a private room.'' Mr« Donaldson being unarmed, 
and naturally afraid of beinff alone with such a man, said in answer, 
that, as nothing could pass between them that he did not wish the 
whole woild to know, he begged leave to decline the invitation. 
^ Very weU,'' said Maclaine, as he left the room, '' we shall mate 
again." A day or two after, as Mr. Donaldson was walking near 
Bichmond in the evening, he saw Maclaine on horseback, who, on 
ptroeiving him, spurred the animal, and was rapidly approaching him ; 
fiirloBately, at that moment a gentleman's carriage appeared in view, 
when Machine immediately turned his horse towuds the carriage, 
and DonaldscHi hurried into the protection* of Richmond as fast as 
possible. But for the appearance of ihe carriage, which presented 
better prey, it is probable that Maclaine woold have shot Mr. Donald- 
son immediately. Maclaine a short time after committed a highway 
robbery, was tried, Ibund guilty, and hansed at Tybum. The public 
prints at the time, I undeiitand, were foil of accounts of this gentle- 
man highwayman, wad I remember the following two stanzas of a 
0ong tbat was cmrent at the time — 

Y« fittarU mad jro Jommiaf, ye Ramillie btanz. 
With f oldom eock'd h&ts and with nlver-laced dothei, 
Who Dj wit and inTcntion your pockets maintain, 
Come pity the fate of poor Jemmy Maclaine. 

Derry down. 

Herobb'd fblka genteelly, he robb'd with an air, 
He robb'd them eo well that he alwaya took care 
My lord wai not hurt, and my lady not fri|^ted ; 
And instead of being hangM he deaerv*d to be knighted. 

Derry down. 

Mr. Donaldson was considered a good scholar. In the earlier 
part of his life he published a kind of novel, entitled ** The life and 
iidrentures of Sir Bartholomew Sapscull," obviously in the manner 
of that contemptible, nauseous, and obscene rhapsody, Tristram 
Shandy.* Mr. Donaldson's novel savours too mucn in some places 

♦ The author of «" The Reverie, or a Flight to the Paradise of Fools,*' also the 
mvthor of « The Adrentures of a Guinea '' a man of taste and judgment, men- 
twmmg Sf^rofi in thelbrmer work, saya, » He was raised by tiie suecess of what he 
wreleaena time ago, of which it may be difionlt to determine whether its merit lay 
ia iu oddity, its obacenity, or iti profaaeness. However, the thing took with the 
foUle taste ia an extraordinary manner. The novelty that recommended it being 
arem ^S, there was little or no notice taken of it. Besides, be had ezhssfted the 
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of its Ticious archetype, bat contains shrewd obsenrationB on human 
life, interspersed with sound political su^stions and allusions, more 
especially remarks on the important subiect of agriculture, which he 
afterward expanded into a work entitled ''Agriculture con^dered as 
a moral and political duty." Lord Elaimes commended this work in 
one of his later publications, but was wholly unacquainted with the 
author. Mr. Donaldson lived long enough to despise his juvenile 
novel, and to regret that he had ever written it. 

In his latter years he employed himself in an historical work, vrfaich 
he entitled '* Portraits of the Kings of England,** parts of which he 
condescended to read to me, thinking more favourably of me than I 
can presume to imagine that I had deserved. As far as I could ven- 
ture to form an opinion at the time, and from what I can still recol- 
lect, they appear to me to have shown an impartial examination of 
the characters and conduct of the respective monarchs, and also to 
have comprised a Just, but unpretending history of the country. He 
had collected ample materials from the best authorities, and 1 cannot 
doubt that his work, when completed, would ^have been a valuable 
addition to British literature. He published a few numbers of a 
periodical work entitled '^ The Reformer," intended as a vindication 
of the measures of government against the attacks of the exposition. 
This must have been a disinterested work, as he was easy m his cir- 
cumstances, devoted to literary retirement, and wholly unconnected 
with ministers, but strongly attached to his majesty George the Third. 
On the death of the mother of that monarch, Mr. Donaldson wrote 
an elegy, in which he reviled her enemies, and discountenanced all the 
opprobrious insinuations of her alleged intimacy vrith his majesty's 
favourite northern minister. 

Mr. Owen RufThead, who published the Statutes at lar^, and 
vrrote the life of Pope, from materials furnished by Bishop Warbur- 
ton, was one of Mr. Donaldson's most intimate friends. Mr. Donald- 
son described him as so plain a man, and with only one eye, that 
when he entered af room, every one was disposed to exclaim, '* What 
an ugly man !" but when he joined in conversation, his voice was so 
sweet, and his manners so very engaging, that all seemed inclined to 
fall in love with him. It is somewhat strange that Mr. Owen Rufi^ 
head should have been so conversant with the dry study of law, and 
yet have displayed such a taste for literature as appears in his Life of 
Pope. Mr. Donaldson spoke high of bis moral character. I knew 
a sister of Mr. Ruff head. She was the wife of one of the officers 
of Chelsea Hospital, and she retained such an affection for him, that 
though he had oeen dead nearly forty years, the sense of her lo« 
deeply affected her whenever he was mentioned. Mr. Bentley, who 
supplied the graphic iUustrations to Gray's poem, lived at Turnham 

•tpirit of obtoenitj and profaneness in the first parts, that thare remained nothing for 
lum now but drega, too coarse for the grossest taste.'^ Such was tho opinion of an 
*«nlishtened writer on ^ Tristram Shandy,** and I heartily wish that mj humble 
«0Beurrence were of force sufficient to bring the fantastic foUjr into uuirerMl 
^QonCtnpt. 
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Green, and waa ako an intimate friend of Mr. Donaldaon. Dr. GMf- 
fiths, the founder of ** The Monthly Review,'' a man of great expe- ' 
rience, and a good judge of mankind, used to characterize Donaldaon 
and Bentley as ^ the eyes of Turqham Green.** Mr. Donaldson was 
often a ^tuitous contributor to "The Monthly Review/' The 
** lumtnanes," however, would have been a more appropriate designa- 
tion, as the eyes only see, but the others irradiate. 

I will now state a few recollections of what I have heard 
from Mr. Donaldson, and then take a final leave of him. He told me 
that he was acquainted with a colonel, whose moral worth and 
■cbolastic attainments recommended him to the honour of being 
appointed tutor to one of the young princes. This gentleman hra 
two sons of the most depraved character. The father had in vain 
endeavoured to reform them by precept, exhortation, and example. 
They both became highwaymen ; one was taken, convicted of rob- 
bery, and ordered for execution. The brother wisnt to see him in 
Newgate the night before the dk-eadful penalty of the law was to be 
enforced, and finding the culprit in the agonies of despair, after 
attempting to console him in the usual manner, suddenly exclaimed, 
^ Why do you snivel in this cowardly manner, when you must know 
that I shall meet you in hell next sessions ?" The fate of the wretched 
man had no effect upon the surviving profligate, whose flagitious 
career, a few weeks after, terminated m the same disastrous way. 
The father soon after resigned his emplojrment, and sunk into the 
grave with unappeasable dejection. 

What the religious principles of Mr. Donaldson were, I never 
knew, but I am sure he had too manly a mind to give way to super- 
stition. The foUowinp circumstance, however, he told me as a fact 
in which he placed fiill confidence, on account of the character of the 
gentleman who related it. The latter was a particular friend of his, 
and a member of parliament In order to attend the House of 
Commons, he had taken apartments in St Anne's church-yard,, 
Westminster. On the evenmg when he took possession, he was 
struck with something that appeared to him mysterious in the 
manner of the maid-servant, who looked like a man disguised, and 
he felt a very unpleasant emotion. This feeling was strengthened 
by a similar deportment in the mistress of the house, who soon after 
entered bis room, and asked him if he wanted any thins before he re- 
tired to rest : disliking her manner, he soon dismissed her, and went 
to bed, but the disagreeable impression made on his mind by the maid 
and mistress kept him longawake ; at length, however, he fell asleep. 
Daring his sleep he dreamed that the corpse of a gentleman, who 
had been muitiered, was deposited in the cellar of the house. This 
dream co-operating with the unfavourable, or rather repulsive coun- 
teoMBceB and demeanour of the two women, prechided all hopes of 
renewed sleep, and it beinff the summer season, he arose about five 
o^cV>ck in the rooming, took his hat, and resolved to quit a house of 
such alarm and terror. To his surprise, as he vras leaving it, he met 
the mistresi in the entry, dressed, as if she had never gone to bed, 
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to go out 80 early in the morning. Ue hesitated a nooment with in* 
creafed alarm, wad then told her that he expected a firiend» who waa 
jlo arrive by a stage in Bishopsgate-street, and that he was going (o 
meet him. He was suflfered to go out of the house, and when re- 
▼ived by the open air, he felt, as he afterward declared, as if reUeved 
from impending destruction. He stated that in a few hours after, he 
2«turned with a friend to whom he had told his dream, aad the im- 
pression made on him by the maid and the mistress ; be, however,. 
4xdy laughed at him for his superstitious terrors, but on entering the 
liouse, they found that it was deserted, and calling in a gentleman 
who was accidentally passing, they all descended to the cellar, and 
.actually found a corpse m the state which the gentleman's dream had 
xepresented. 

JBefore I make any observaticNis on the subject, I shall introduce a 
xecital of a similar description, and care not if skepticism sneer, or 
xidicule deride, satisfied that I heard it from one on whose Teracity 
J could most confidently depend. I will, however, now take leave 
of Mr. Donaldson, though I could with pleasure dwell much longer 
<m the memory of so valuable a friend. 

The other extraordinary story to which I have alluded, I heard 
from what I consider unimpeachable authority. Mrs. Brooke, whom 
I have already mentioned, told me that she was drinking tea one 
. evening in Fleet-street, where a medical gentleman vnm expected, 
jbut did not arrive till late. Apologizing for his delay, he said he had 
attended a lady who suffered under a contracted throat, which occa- 
noned her great difficulty in swallowing. She said that she traced 
the cause to the following circumstance. When she was a young 
*woman, and in bed with her mother, she dreamed that she was on 
ahe roof of a church, stripling with a man who attempted to throw 
lier over. He appeared in a carman's frock, and had red hair. Her 
mother ridiculed her terrors, and bade her compose herself to sleep 
again, but the impresnon of her dream was so strong, that Ae couM 
3X>t comply. In the evening of the following day, she had a|>pointed 
to meet her lover at a bowling-green, from which he was to conduct 
her home when the amusement ended. She had passed over one 
£eld in hopes of meeting the gentleman, and sung as die tripped 
alonff, when she entered the second field, and accidentally turning 
lier head, she beheld, in the comer of the field. Just such a man aa 
her dream represented, ch*essed in a cartman's frock, with red hair, 
and apparently approaching towards her. Her agitation was so 
tpreat, that she ran with all her speed to the stile of the tturd fieM, 
and with difficulty got over it. Fatigued, however, with ruoniDg^ 
ahe sal on the stile to recover herself, and reflecting that the man 
night be harmless, she was afraid that her flight on seeing him might 
]Mtf evil and vindictive thoughts into his head. While in this madha^ 
tion, the man had reached the stile, and seizing her by the neck, he 
^mgsed her over the stile, and she rem^nbered nomore. It appeared 
ibiitbe had pvUed oflfall her ck)thts, aad thrown her into au adjoindq^ 
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fnh FcrtoBttcljr, a notlMMii oane to tht q>Q€, and obserro^ t 
body abo^e the water, oe hailed othem who were q>proaching, wai 
k was immediately rabed. It was evideDtly not dead, and some of 
^ party remariung that the robber could not be far ofl^ went in 
purauit of him, leaving others to guard and endeavour to revive the 
body. The pursuers went different ways, and some, at no great 
distance, saw a man at a public-house sitting with a bundle before 
him. He seemed to be so much alarmed at the sight of the gentlemen, 
that they suspected him to be the culprit, and determined to examine 
the bundle, in which they found the dress of the lady, which some of 
them recognised. The man was, of course, immediately taken into 
custody, 1^ was to be brought to trial at the approaching assizes. 
The lady, however, was too ill to come into court, but appearances 
were so strong against him that he was kept in close custody, and 
when she was able to give evidence, though lie appeared at the trial 
with a different dress and with a wig on, she was struck with terror 
at the sight of him, an^ fainted, but gave evidence; the culprit was 
ccxivict^ and executed. The medical gentleman added, that when 
she had finished her narrative, she declared that she felt the pressure^ 
of the man's hand on her neck while she related it, and that her 
throat had graduaBy contracted from the time when the melancholy 
ev^t occurred. At length her throat became so contracted, that she 
was hardly able to receive the least sustenance. * Mrs. Brooke never 
had an opportunity of knowing more of the lady. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Anvil the death of Mr. Donaldson, I was soon introduced by my 
fidher to Dr. Monsey, physician to Chelsea Hospital. He had been 
private and resident physician to the E^l of Godoiphin, at his lordship's 
Btansion in the Stable-yard, St. James's. In consequence of this 
connexion, and by his original humour, talents, and learning, he bedame 
known to some of the most distinguished of our nobility. He was 
veiy blunt in his manner, which has often been compared with that 
of Dean Swift There was, however, this difference in their charac- 
ters: the dean woukl vent his temper often with brutal insolence and 
without occasion ; Monsey was never harsh in his manner, except 
to correct folly, revile vice, and ridicule afiectation. He was bom 
at Swaffham, in Norfolk, where he had an extensive practice, and 
afterward went to NcMwich. His med^l tutor was a very fomous 
physician in the county of Norfolk, named Sir Benjamin Wrench, the 
grandfather, as I understand, of Mr. Wrench, a popular actor on the 
London stage. %r Benjamin was so mild in his manner and so bland 
in his utterance, that he ^ve occanon to the wril-known, but perhaps 
Mariy ebidbtet dM^nation of *« Siiver4eDgued Sir Bepjanun." Pr» 
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Monsey thought Sir Benjamin and old Dr. Heberden two <^ the 
wisest and most amiable men b^ had ever known, as well as two 
excellent physicians. There was a portrait of Sir Benjamin in 
Dr. Monsey's drawing-room at Chelsea Hospital, which the doctor 
often looked at with great reverence, and never without paying an 
affectionate tribute to his memory. The painting was by no means 
unskilful as a work of art, and the portrait had that expression of 
mild benignity which was generally ascribed to the original. 

Dr. Monsey told the following story of Sir Benjamin, as a fact 
which he knew, but which I have since heard attributed to others. 
Sir Benjamin had visited a patient who had only given him a guinea 
as a fee, after a long and tedious consultation, which Sir Benjamin 
deemed an insufficient recompense. He therefore desired.to have a 
lighted candle, though it was noon-day, and when he received it be 
stooped and looked about the room. Being asked if he missed any 
thing, he said he was afraid that he had dropped a guinea. The 
patient took the hint, and the doctor departed fully satisfied. 

Dr. Monsey was educated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where 
he caught punning, but seldom condescended to practise it, yet he 
had all Dean Swift " by heart," to use the old expression. He used 
to relate many puns of his college contemporaries, which I have for- 
gotten. I remember only one, which is, perhaps, not worth reviving. 
An old member of St John's College, the high mart of panning, 
observing a carpenter putting a wooden covering over a bell to pre- 
vent the rain from injuring it, told the carpenter that the covering 
was too small. The man respectfully declared that it was large 
enough. " Why," said the inveterate punster, " in spite of your cover- 
ing, the bell must be now so wet you can {w)ring it." 

Another sally of humour, though from a lower character, was of 
a higher order if intended. A querulous old fellow, high in one of 
the colleges, was perpetually complaining of something at the table. 
On one occasion he found ibult with a large pewter dish which con- 
tained ^ calfls-head. The old gentleman declared that the dish was 
dirty, and the cook was ordered up to be sconced. ** Why is this 
dish so dirty 7" said old querulous. '' Dirty," said the man, "it is so 
clean that you may see your face m it*^ All but the old gentleman 
took the answer as a good joke, if not accidental ; and the old gentle- 
man unconsciously continued his complaint. 

One story is certainlr worth recording. Dr. Monsey, with two or 
three old members ot the university, in the course of an evening 
walk, differed about a proper definition of man. While they were 
severally offering their notions on the subject, they came to a waU 
where an itineiant artist had drawn various representations of ani- 
mals, ships, &x. After complimenting him on his skill, one of the 
gentlemen adied him if he could draw an inference. " No," said the 
artist, ^ I never saw one." Logic then gave way to jocularity, and a 
man coming by with a fine team of horses, they stopped him, qpoke 
highly of the condition of his horses, particularly admiring the firaL 
^ T\uX bone, carter," said another of the genlleffien, '^ seems to be 
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▼eiy stroDff one ; I suppofle lie could draw a butt" The man 
isented. ** Do you think he could draw an inference r — ^^ Why,** 
■aid the man, '*he can draw any thing in reason^* •* There,'' said 
McHisey, ^ what becomes of your definition, when you met a man 
that could not draw an inference and a hone that could?" 

Before M onsey settled as a physician in London, he had been very 
intimate with Sir Robert Walpole. Sir Robert was fond of wit and 
humour, and sometimes gave a dinner to his friends at an inn in the 
m^hbourhood of his own seat, Houghton HalL The landlord of 
this inn was reputed to be a great wit, and Sir Robert admired his 
prompt humour so much, that he generally desired him after dinner 
to join the company and take his place at the social board. The 
company. were generally gratified by the humour of the landlord, 
who by the encouragement of Sir Robert was admitted upon terms 
of equality. On one of these occasions, when Monsey was of the 
party, an old dull Norfolk baronet, who had nothing to recommend 
him but wealth, was so jealous of the attention which the landlord 
received, that he openly remonstrated with Sir Robert on his permit- 
ting siich a man to sit in his company. The landlord modestly ob- 
served, that as Sir Robe^^, who gave the dinner, and all the gentle- 
men present, condescended to admit him, he saw no reason why 
the baronet should take exceptions. ** Pho," said the baronet, ^ your 
father was a butcher." — ^WeU," said the landlord, "there is no great 
difierence between your father and mine, for if my father kUled 
cahes yours brought them up J* All the company took the joke im- 
mediately, except the baronet, who replied, ** What ! do you make 
my father a grazier 1^ 

When Monsey established himself in London, his skill as a phy- 
sician and the oddity of his humour, as well as his professional sagacity, 
introduced him to persons of the highest rank, who had sense enough 
to overcome the pride of nobility. Among others was the Lord 
Townshend of that day. He told the doctor that when the great 
Lord Somers had fallen into imbecility, he was still apparently anxious 
to appear in the character of a statesman, regularly attending the 
cabinet council, where he sat in unobserving silence, and was regarded 
with great respect, but merely as a child before whom any discussion 
m^ht take place. The only symptom of remembrance or recog- 
mtion that he discovered viras when the Duke of Marlborough began 
to Speak, and he then uttered a shouting noise, as if he recollected 
that his grace was the only authority upon' a military subject that 
deserved attention. The duke, upon the breaking up of the council, 
always used to say to Lord Townshend, " If I am reduced to the state 
of Lord Somers, for Heaven's sake save me, save me." 

It happened unfortunately that his grace was reduced to a similar 
state or imbecility, and. like Lord Somers, would always attend the 
cabinet coondL He viras also so enfeebled in body, that he could 
not walk without the danger of fiilling, but so jealous that he refiised 
aisistance lest his weakness shouM be suspected ; and Lohl Towns- 
hend used to say ibU upon such occasions be was obliged to pretend 
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the floor wif 80 flfippeiy thtt be was u dtiiger of fidliag at ereiy i^ 
and therefm begged his grace's arm, that they o^pht support eaeb 
other, and in this manner he cheated the duke into sa^ty. The doctor 
had known one of the house-pOrters at Marlborough House when in 
m former senrice, and requested that he would permit him, as be 
neyer saw his grace, to conceal himself in a comer of th^ hall, that 
he might see the duke enter his sedan-chair when he went on an einog. 
The man consented, but desired the doctor not to let the duke see 
him, as his grace was always much disturbed at the sight of a stranger. 
The doctor went behind the door, but in his eagerness to see the 
duke, he projected his head too far, and caught his grace's eye. The 
duke, all the while that he was getting into the chair, and when he 
was seated, kept his eye steaday fixed on the doctor, and at the 
moment when the chairmen were carrying him away, Monsey saw his 
features gather into a whimper like a cUld, and tears start into his 
eyes. That respectable biographer, Archdeacon Coze, in his life of 
the Duke of Marlborough, appears to represent him as having retained 
his mental powers to the last ; but as he derived his chief materials 
from the archives^ of the family, it is not probable that they would 
comprise any records of imbecility, while Aftonsey's testimony was the 
evidence of an eyewitness, and corroborates that of Lord Towns- 
hend on the duke's attendance at the cabinet council. His grace's 
favourite and constant expression of censure was the word ** siUyJ* 

The duchess was asked how it happened that, among her many 
enemies, and the numerous attacks upon her, nothing was ever 
alleged against her conjugal fidelity. Her answer was, that as she 
had the handsomest and finest man in Europe, nobody would believe 
that she couM listen to the jack-a-dandies of the day. The duchess 
was violent in her temper and coarse in her language, and Pope's 
character of Atossa was generally admitted at the time to be an 
exact portrait of her. It is well known that Dudy Mary Churchill 
one of her daughters, who married the Earl of Godolphin, was very 
partial to Congreve the poet, who used generally to dine with her 
till his infirmities put an end to the intercourse. On the death of 
Congreve, she had a small statue of him placed always on her din- 
ner-table with a plate before it, and she used to address the %ure as 
if a living person, ofiering to help him to whatever he preferred* 
The duchess, her mother, in her usual rough manner, never men* 
iioned her but by the name of Moll Congreve. 

The Earl of Godolphin, with whom Dr. Monsey resided, was a 
very mild and amiaUe nobleman, of a retired disposition. He wa» 
very fat and diflicult to bleed ; but my father, who attended him as 
an oculist by Monsey's recommendation, always succestfiilly per* 
formed the operation, and the earl requested his assistance in that 
way when his eyes were wholly unamcted. The noble k>id only 
read two works, viz. ** Burnet's History of his own Times," and 
•'Colley Cibber's Apobgy." When he had perused these works 
throughout, be began them again, and seemed t^ be reganiless <^ all 
other authora. On some occasions, the earl wishing to get rid of 
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domestic ilate, used to dine in a ptmite room, at the Thatebed 
Hoose in 8t James's-street, with Monsey alcme. On one of these 
occasiong, as Monsey sauntered up St James's-street; leaving the 
earl over a newspaper, be met old Lord Townshend, who learning 
"where Lord Grodolphin was, said be would dine with him. Monsey 
bitterly regretted what he had said, but there was no remedy, as 
Lord Townshend was a rough, boisterous, determined man. Wh^i 
he entered the tavern-room, addressing Lord Godolphin, he said,. 
^ Now, my lord, I know you don't Uke this intrusion.'' The eaii 
mildiy said in answer, '^ Why, my lord, to say the truth, I really do 
not, because I have only ordered a diniier for Monsey and myself 
and have nothing fit for your lordship unless you will wait." ** No, 
JK)," said Lord Townshend, ** any thing will do for me ;" sitting down 
and indulging in a sort of tumultuous gayety, very unsuitable to the 
placid temper of Lord Godolphin. In the. course of conversation, 
JLord Townshend said, "My lord, does Monsey flatter you?" **I 
liope not," said the earl, mildlv. Monsey immediately said, " I never 
practised flattery, because I think none but a knave could give it, 
and none but a fool receive it" " That mav be," added Lord 
Towndiend, ''butby G^- we all like it!" " I* wish I had known 
3rour lordship's opinion," said Monsey, ^before I had made my 
foolish speech." 

I do not mention this anecdote as interesting in. itself but as an 
iUostration of character ; and Monsey was too cons|Mcuous*in his day 
.to be unworthy of notice, and too much misconceived not to demand 
firom friendriup a vindication of his nature and conduct The great 
Lord CbesteimkI, as he is generally styled, who carried good- 
lireeding peifaaps to an excess, was veiy partial to Monsev, and bore 
with his peculiarities because he saw that, however rough his manner 
lA times, it had always a moral tendeuOT, and its purpose to con- 
deosn, to expose, and to ridicule vice and fol^. Lora* Chief Justice 
de Grey, afterward Lord Walsingham, was also distinguidied for 
the elegance and suavity of his manners in private life, and he ad- 
mired and cultivated an intercourse with Monsey, when he retired 
fixMU the profession to vrhich his talents, learning, and judicial con- 
duct did so much honour. I was to dine one day with the doctor at 
the ffovemor's table in Chelsea Hos{Htal, and soon after I arrived, 
Ixm Walsin^gham came in his carriage to ask Monsey to acccnnpany 
him home to dinner. The doctor, mowing that 1 beard him, in his 
usual blunt way, said, ^ I can't my lord, for I have a scoundrel to 
dine wkh me." ** Then bring your scoundrel with you," said hi» 
Icmbhip. The advanced age of the doctor, however, then on the 
veige, if not turned of ninety, and the thoughts of returning late at 
night in the winter season, induced him to decline the invitation ; 
and thus I missed the cMoly opportunity that ever was presented to 
me ef enjoying the society of two enlightened individuals, from the 
collision of wTOse talents and knowledge I miffht have derived great 
pleasure and impcntant instruction. L^rd Walsingham tfl» the most 
•Itgant, dear, and eloquent forensic speaker it v?as ever my fortune 
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to hear. His voice was musical, ins temper mild, yet firm, and tns 
tilterance remarkably distinct, without formality or affected [H'ecinoii. 
In this latter respect he strikingly resembled G^arricK. 

Monsey and Garrick were for many years upon terms of the most 
intimate friendship, and Mrs. Garrick was particularly gratified 
with the blunt sincerity of the doctor's manner, except upon oat 
occasion. 

The doctor, as he himself related, had passed a few days at Gar- 
rick'q seat at Hampton. On the Monday morning, Garrick went on 
horseback to town to attend to the business of the theatre. Monsey 
and Mrs. Garrick were to follow in the course of the day, and the 
doctor was to dine with them in Southampton-street When they 
reached Turnham Green, Monsey corrected the lady in th^ pro- 
nunciation of an English word ; on which she expressed her surprise, 
Z8 she declared she pronounced the English language so well that 
nobody took her for a foreigner. The doctor ridiculed her preten- 
sions to such accuracy, and the dispute became so vehement on both 
Ades, that the doctor was going to stop the coach, declaring that he 
would no longer sit With a woman so vain and foolish. Reflecting, 
however, that he might be obliged to walk all the way to town, he 
kept his scat, and neither spoke to the other for the remainder of the 
journey. The doctor, however, attended at dinner-time, but took no 
notice of Mrs. Garrick, nor she of him. At length Garrick observing 
this sullei> silence on both sides, exclaimed, ^ Heydey I what, have 
you two lovers fallen out 1 Sure something terrible must have hap> 
pened." The lady maintainc^l a gloomy reserve, and left Monsey to 
tell the story. 

After he had related what had occurred, ** And so,'' said Garrick, 
-" you thought of punishmg yourself for her vanity and folly, when 
you ought rather to have turned her out of the carriage for her 
obstinacy and ignorance I Why, did you nevei* hear of Potty Brice t" 
Garrick then said, that though he employed one of the most honest 
and respectable linen-drapers in town, Mrs. Garrick went into an auc- 
tion-room and bought a large quantity of damaged stuff, and that when 
the auctioneer required her name, she thought that she should give that 
of an English gentlewoman, and not of a servant, when she intended 
to say Betty Price, but instead of that she pronounced it Potty Brice, 
and her own maid was obliged to explain it correctly. Monsey, 
however, whose spleen ended with a few rough words, paid the lady 
some rough compliment, and harmony was soon restored. It is an 
old observation, that ''every thing begets its like," and so far as 
relates to Monsey's manner, it generated something of the same kind 
in his ordinary associates, for they usually addressed him with the 
same gross familiarity that characterized his own behaviour. This 
reciprocal freedom always existed between him and (Jarrick. 

Monsey having heard one day that the Duke of Argyle and several 
ladies of distinction were to sup with Garrick, reproached the latter 
for not invllirig him. " I would have asked you," said Grarrick, *• but 
you are too great a blackguard." '* Why, you little scoundrel," said 
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Monsey, ''ask Lord Godolphin, one of the best-bred men in the 
work], if I do not behave as well as the politest of his visiters.** 
•* Well * replied Garrick, •* if you'll promise to behave properly, you 
•ball come." Monsey promised accordingly, and attended. Garrick, 
however, gave the dake privately an intimation of Monsey's charac<> 
ter. All went on well till Mrs. Grarrick b^an to help her noble 
guests, in the intervals of which attention Monsey had several times 
presented his plate to her, but she was so occupied in showing 
her deference to the grandeur of the company, that^ she took no 
notice of him. At length, after presenting and withdrawing his 

Elate, as {other parties engaged her attention, he could restrain 
imself no longer, and exclaimed, "Will you help me, you b- — ,or 
notl" Garrick fell back in his chair with laughter ; the duke, though 
somewhat prepared for the oddity of Monsey's character, was struck 
with surprise, and all was consternation with the rest of .the com- 
pany. Monsey, not the least abashed at the confusion which he had 
excited, gave way to his humour, related some whimsical anecdotes, 
and rendered the remainder of the evening a scene of good-humour 
and merriment. 

I remember a similar instance when I dined with Mrs. Billington 
and her first husband at Brompton. Dr. Wolcot, the well-known 
Peter Pindar, was of the party. The doctor, who appeared to be 
hungry, eyed one dish with particular eagerness. Mr. Billin^n, who 
was an intelligent and agreeable man, with a waggish disposition, gave 
iiDe a wink, and disreganled Wolcot's plate, under an appearance of 
respect to other persons near him. The doctor's appetite could be 
restrained no longer, and thrusting his foriL into the dish, he exclaimedt 
^D — me, I will have this," to the surprise and amusement of all presentt 
among whom was the celebrated Irish orator, Curran. After dinner, 
Corran and Wolcot drew close to each other and entered into con- 
versation. Curran introduced the subject of painting, and expressed 
his peculiar notions and views. After hearing him for some time, the 
do^or suddenly arose and left the room. As 1 came with him, I fol- 
bwed him to know if he was taken ill, or wished then to return to 
town. I found he was disgusted with the conversation of Curran, 
exclaiming, ** Talk of Dr. Numpscull, he would cut into a dozen such 
fdtows as Curran.** A Dr. Holton, who conducted " The Herald" 
newspaper at that time, was nicknamed Dr. Numpscull, because he 
had placed the poet's comer in the middle of the paper. 

A difference afterward took place between Dr. Wolcot and me, 
which lasted some years, but hearing, during the interval, from my 
friend Mr. Northcote, that he had dined the day before at Mr. God- 
win's, in company with Curran and Dr. Wolcot, I expressed a desire 
to know if the doctor had formed a more favourable opinion of the 
Irish wit than at the last interview. ** That I can tell you," said Mr. 
Northcote, *• for we walked home together." Speaking of Curran, 
said he, " Dr. Wolcot expressed great disgust at his presuming frivolity, 
and declared he would not insult his magpie by offering her that fel* 
few's brains for a dinner." 
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I hare bean ahrtyv ponied 1^ the cootrtdictory opinions of Dr. 
Wdcot and my friend Jofieph Richardson, on tlie powers of Mr. Cur- 
ran. I have stated the doctor's, but on a^ing Richardson his, he said 
that Curran was certainly a man of great genius. From what I heard 
from Curran myself I confess I formed no favourable q>ini<Hi of him» 
perhaps for want of compasses to measure his character at the meeting 
sJready mentioned. 

Before dinner, Mrs. Billington, addressing Curran, said, ** I hear yoa 
are to be lord-chancellor for Ireland, and then I hope you will pro- 
cure some appointment for me.'' Curran, instead of modestly ex* 
pressing his doubt if ever he ^ould be raised to such a situation, 
■imply said that he should always be happy to testify his respect for 
her. After dinner, he evidently endeavoured to impress Dr. Wolcot 
with a high opinion of his conversational talents. I heard him speak 
in precise terms of " a concatenated series of consecutive arguments,'^ 
and other phrases which appeared to me redundant and verbose. 
'Yet it cannot be supposed that the good sense of the Irish people 
would have raised Mr. Curran into unmerited distinction; and the 
excellent biographical tribute which the son has paid to the memory 
of his father, appears to justify the national estimation. 

It is now full time for me to return to Dr. Monsey. Gfurick gave 
the following account of the origin of his acquaintance with him. He 
Mid that bemg in the court at the Old Bailey, he heard a gentleman 
request a man wno stood before him to move a little on one side, thai 
be might have an c^>portunity of seeing the bench ; the man, however^ 
a stout fellow, dlMtinately retained his station. The gentleman re- 
peated his request, but the feUow continued inflexible. At lei^th 
the gentleman, in a tone somewhat louder than a whisper, said, **Ul 
werenota coward, I would sive you a blow even in the court" The 
oddity of the declaration induced Garrick to think he must be a sin- 
gular character, and he felt a wish to be acquainted with him, which 
desire increased when he knew that the gentleman was Dr. Monsey, 
of whom he had often heard but never seen.* Garrick therefore con- 
trived to set introduced to the doctor, and for many years a close in* 
timacy subsisted between them. 

It may be asked, as Dr. Johnson says of Addison and Steele, what 
could divide such friends 7 *< but," as he adds, " among the uncertainties 
of the human state, we are doomed to number the instability of friend- 
ship." Nor is the reference inapplicable, for Gkirick and Monsey 
possessed such intellectual powers as might have qualified them for an 
intimacy with the former two distinguished characters. The cause 
of the separation, as I heard Monsey state, was as follows : — ^A feud 
arose in the theatre, perhaps on account of the memorable Chinese 
Festival, which Grarrick in vain came forward to appease, and was 
ffrosslj^ insulted. The circumstance having been mentioned on the 
following morning to Pulteney, Earl of Bath, when Monsey and a well- 

* Thi» eiroamstanc* is differently tUted in a memoir of the doctor in the Eoro- 
ftM Magaxine of 1789, aa ha?inf happened at the theatre^ hat I recollect MonaejV 
account predaelj. 
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duit Gani<^ who bad fiinie enough as well as proper^, did BOt, after 
aoch an ootr^ge, indi^ntly retire from public hfe. ** Why, my lord," 
and ICoDsey, ** Gramck knows that a goinea has crosson one side and 
pile on the cdier.'' Monsey positively assured me that this was all he 
uttered on the occasioB. Tm literary man, however, who probably 
had reasons for courting Carried reported the conversation to him, 
wkh doubtless some exaggeration of what Monsey had said. 

A few days after Monsey received an anonymous letter, with the 
words of Horace, ^jBtc Niger est, hunc tu Romane caveto^ in which 
the writer, in a disguised hand and in very severe terms, reprobated 
those who abused a friend in his absence. Monsey having no suspi- 
don who was the author, in a few days called as usual upon Garrick, 
but found the husband and wife so cold and repulsive in their recep- 
tion, that he took a hasty departure. On his wa}r home it struck him 
that Garrick had written the letter, and on examining it he saw evident 
marks through the disguise of Garrick's hand. Monsey called the next 
day on Loi^ Bath, and mentioned how he had been received by the 
Garricks, when his lordship agreed in the suspicion that Garrick wrote 
the letter, at the same time declaring that if he could discover the ma- 
lignant tale-bearer, he should never enter his doors arain. The parties 
were never reconciled, and the separation must have been a great 
loss to both, as their humours were similar, and they afforded much 
amusement to each other. 

Monsey had a great contempt for Warburton, whose learning he^ 
distrusted, and whose abilities he despised. He told me that he once 
dined at Garrick's with Warburton and Dr. Brown, the author of "An 
Estimate on the Manners of the Times," of '< An Essay on the Char- 
acteristics of Shaftesbury,'* and of the tragedy of'' Barbarossa.'' He 
also wrote a poem on the death of Pope, forming a sort of parody on 
^ The Essay on Man,** which Warburton introduced into his edition of 
Pope's works. Brown was a more obsequious parasite to Warburton 
than even Bishop Hurd was reported to have been. After the dinner, 
and during the wine, Grarrick said, partly in earnest and partly in jest, 
^Now, Monsey, don't indulge in your usual freedom, but let us be a 
litde serious." ** Oh T said Brown, *• you may be sure that Monsey 
will restrain his Strang humour before Dr. Warburton, as he is afraid 
<^ him." ^ Monsey said that he waited a moment or two, to hear 
whether Warburton would say any thing in rebuke to Brown, and ask 
wh^ Dr. Monsey should be afraid of him ; but as Warburton maintained 
a kind of proud silence, Monsey said, " No, sir, I am neither afraid of 
Dr. Warburton nor of his Jack-pudding." This sally produced a 
solemn pause, to the confusion of Garrick, who saw it was hopeless to 
restore good-humour, and the party soon broke up. 

As I do not profess to write with any regard to regular order, but 
relate my recollections when they occur to me, I may be permitted 
to say a few words more of Warburton, who was once addressed ia 
a pamphlet, ** To the most impudent man alive," and to whom proud, 
and insolent might have been very properly added Quin was in the 
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ImMoT meetiDg WariNirtoQ at Mr. AHenX at Prior P^ near Back. 
Quia was acUfcemiiig manyand above all sycophantic arts. He had 
often obsenred the interested servility of Warborton towards Mr. 
Allen. Warburton was mortified at the soperior powers of conver- 
sation which Quin possessed, but war afraid of encountering his tal* 
ents for prompt repartee. On one occasion, after a conversation on 
the subject of the martyrdom of Charles the First, for the justice of 
which Quin contended, Warburton asked him '' by what kw the king 
was condemned." Quin, with his usual enei^, exclaimed, " By idl 
the law which he had left in the land P an answer which was more 
ingenious thai^ founded in truth and reason, but which, however, at 
once put an end to the controversy. 

On another occasion, when Warburton with grave subtlety endeav- 
oured to degrade Quin from the social and equal companion to tha 
player, he professed hi^ desire to hear Mr. Quin recite something from 
the drama, as he had not an opportunity of hearing him on the stage. 
Quin delivered the speech from Otway's '' Pierre,'' in which there is 
the following passage : — 

Honest men 
Are the soft, eaiy cathionfl on which knaref 
Repoie and imtlen, 

alternately looking at Allen and Warburton in so marked a manner 
that the reference was understood by all the company, and effectually 
prevented any subsequent attacks from the divine on the actor. 

An evident proof of Warburton's pride was related to me by Dr. 
Wolcot. The doctor knew a cousin of Mr. Allen, a chattering old 
woman ; she told Wolcot that people in general were much mistaken 
in supposing that Dr. Warburton was a proud man, for she had often 
mat him at her cousin Allen's in the company of lords and bishops and 
other high people, and he, paid more attention to her, and talked more 
with her than with any of the great folks who were present. 

-This fact fully illustrates Warburton's character, as it shows that he 
manifested his indifference, if not contempt, of the higher visiters by 
his familiarity with an ignorant woman, from whom he could receive 
DO entertainment, except what his vanity derived from the conscious* 
ness of his own superiority. It has always been wonderful to me 
that Warburton should have acquired so high a reputation. His inso- 
lence, vanity, and ridiculous ambition of superior penetration, have been 
ably exposed by the severe criticism on his " Comments on Shak- 
speare's text," by Mr. Heath, in his revisal of that text, and by the 
caustic humour of Mr. Edwards on the same subject* Beautiful as 
the '' Essay on Man" is as a poem, it is an inconsistent jumble of reli- 
gion and philosophy. There are many passages in favour of fatalism 
which Warburton has attempted to reconcile and defend as support- 
ing the Christian faith and doctrines, but with refining sophistry, if 

* The arrogance of Warburton is well deccribed in a work called <* The Rerery, 
or a Flight to the Paradise of Fools," mentioned before, writteoJ^J the author of ** The 
Adventures of a Guinea," of whom more hereafter. 
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BOl ivi& in t gfeg ted diiMDidttion and pkiahle prejudice. How P<q>e 
could be ocmCeot with such a TiiidicatKni of his poem is Mirprinitf, a» 
tbe firequent references to fatalism in Warburton's defence mustbaye 
ooimiiced bim tbat his poei^ was liable in that respect to all the ob* 
jectioos winch had been urged against it. It was generally reported 
that the passage in the comedy of " The Hypocrite,'' where Mawworm^ 
speaking of lus wife when addressing Cantwell, says, *' Between you 
and me, doctor, Molly is breeding again," was a copy of what War* 
barton had said to di friendly clergyman, with whose wife he was sup* 
posed to be upon too intimate a footing. 

There is a curious letter of Warburton's, written to Concanen, one 
of Pope's enemies, degrading the eenius of the poet, before he had 
discovered the importance which he might derive from an alliance 
with him. This letter Mr. Malone has copied and introduced at the 
end of the play of ** Julius Csesar," in his edition of the works of Shak- 
speare. I asked the late James Boswell, the son of Johnson's biog- 
rapher, what had become of the original of that letter, and he toM me 
that he could not find it among the papers of Mr. Malone, to whom 
he was executor. 

I cannot refrain from breaking in upon the prepress of my narra- 
tive, as I have often done, in order to pay a tribute to Mr. Boswell, jr. 
I have frequently dined with him at a Mr. Nealson's, a stock-broker to 
the banking-houses of Coutts and Snow, and also at Mr. John Kern- 
ble's and Dr. George Pearson's, and have always found him to be a man 
of learning, wit, and humour, and one of the most honourable charac- 
ters that I ever knew. He died after a very few days' illness, in th» 
prime of life, to the regret of all his friends. He was an intimate friend 
of the celebrated General Paoli, who, I believe, appointed him one of 
his executors. I was very intimate with his father, the biographer of 
Johnson, and remember dining with him at Guildhall, when the elder 
Alderman Boydell gave his grand civic festival on being raised to the 
mayoralty. Mr. Pitt honoured the table on that occasion with his 
presence, and when the company removed to a room appropriated to 
sociality, I had the pleasure of sitting near the great minister and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. In a short time Mr. Boswell contrived to be asked 
to favour the company with a song. He declared his readiness to 
comply, but first delivered a short preface, in which he observed that 
it had been his good fortune to be introduced to several of the poten- 
tates, and most of the great characters of Europe, but with all his en- 
deavours he had never been successful in obtaining an introduction 
to a gentleman who was an honour to his country, and whose talents* 
be held in the highest esteem and admiration. 

It was evident to all the company tbat Mr. Boswell alluded to Mr. 
Pitt, who sat with all the digpified silence of a marble statue, though 
indeed in such a situation he could not but take the reference to him- 
■el£ Mr. Boswell then sang a sons of his own composition, which 
was a parody on Dibdin's "Sweet little Cherub,'' under the title of 
^ A grocer of Lcmdon," which rendered the reference to Mr. Pitt 
loo evident to be mistakeny as the great minister v^as then a member 
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<j{ the Grocen^ Company. Tfaif flong Hr. BoffPeD, purdy ▼oiimto»«' 
iog ud partiy pretsed by the oompaDy, faag at leaat fix timei, inio- 
macb that Mr. Pitt was obliged to relax from big gravity, and join in 
the general lau^ at the oddity of Mr. BoBweli's character. Boi- 
well and I came away together, both in bo conyivial a mood that we 
roared out all the way ^The grocer of London," till we reached 
fiatton Garden, where I then resided, to the annoyance of many 
watchmen whom we roused from their peaceful slumbers, without 
however being taken into custody for disturbing their repose. In 
the course of the evening Mr. Boswell and I happened to differ 
about the meaning of a word. I met him the next day about twelve 
o'dock near St. Dunstan's church, as fresh as a rose. He recoltected 
our dispute, and took me into a bookseller's shop to refer to John- 
aon's Dictionary, but which of us was right I cannot now recollect 

I introduced Dr. Wolcot to Dr. Monsey a few months before the 
death of the latter, of whom Wolcot made an admirable likeness, 
which Monsey left to me, and which I presented to Mr. Sonne, the 
architect, in return for much kindness on his part. Wolcot and Mon- 
isey did not harmonize, though they were both men of learning, both 
well acquainted with the world, and similar in their Of>inions of it. 
Monsey had the highest admiration of Pope, and Wolcot, though also 
« warm admirer of the poet, was too much inclined to criticise some 
of the passages which Monsey quoted, who could not bear to have 
opinions long rooted in his mind attacked with unexpected severity. 
Therefore, when the portrait was finished, Monsey desired that I 
would bring Wolcot no more. Dr. Monsey had the utmost con- 
tempt for funeral ceremonies, and exacted a promise from his daughter 
that she would not interfere with the arrangement which he had made 
with Mr. Thompson Forster, the surgeon, for the disposal of his body, 
<x>nceiving that whenever it was dissected by that gentleman, some- 
thing might occur for the illustration and advancement of anatomy. 
^ What can it signify to me," said he, " whether my carcass is cut up 
by the knife of a sui^geon, or the tooth of a worm 1" He had a laige 
box in his chambers at Chelsea, full of air-holes, for the purpose of 
carrying his body to Mr. Forster in case he shodd be m a trance 
when supposed to be dead. It was provided with poles like a sedan- 
chair. He was accustomed to say Uiat he should die, as his father 
-did, vnthout any real or nominal compVaint, and go out like the snuff 
of a candle ; generally adding, *' I wish I were dead, but, like all fools 
and all wits, I am afraid to die." He exacted another promise from 
his daughter, importing that afler his death she should not Uve withm 
a certain distance of London, conceiving that she might be tempted 
to launch into expense beyond her income. 

His daughter had been married to Mr. Alexander, a wholesale 
linen draper in Cateaton-street, and, I believe, great uncle to the 
present Lord Caledom I v^s intimately acquainted with one of their 
relations, Mr. Henry Alexander, who was a member of the Hou80 of 
Commons, and afterward secretary to Lord Caledon, during hisgo- 
^wnment at the Cape of Good Hope. Harry Alexander, as he was 
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yiit >>| ' >»yMl ^wm 4 wOnbhat wad n gmikimm. HeMtgMt 
<eittBiWMi ft words, bot nevor iibetodi •mliiry, ftml hit toico bciui^ 
«fjqMil» h» Wfw not attended to at In* onglit to have been^ aa h« m- 
^araUBdiag tFas sooad, flmd Ua matter alwaji aolid* Hie ineqoaHQf 
1^ hia tooea m parhanRieirt procarad htm, aa I have heard, the name 
<^ *^AMU and Sg/it^k.^ He wai^ kowefer, an exceHeat mas, and 
I fevere hia anemory. I ha^ some pride in recoUectto^, that on ac- 
•aaont of the good terms in wi^ch i lired with politicians whom I 
ioHiw OD both sides, he gave me the name of ^ Aiticus," of whidi, 
liowever nndeserruig, I am proud as the ffetterinj^ designation c^ vl 
friend. It is certain that while I was kindly received by some dis- 
^ii^aiahed members of the Pitt party, I was upon the most intimate 
IbolMiig with Sheridan, Richardson, and their political associates. 

Dr. Moniey md the celebrated Mrs. Montague lived kp^ in inti- 
anate friendship, and kept up a sort of hidicroos gallantry vnth eack 
oAer. I remember I once bad the pleasing of meeting her at Dr. 
Monaey's, and of handing her to her carri^. I said, as we went 
^own stairs, ^ Are^you not afraid, madam, of being known to visit a 
-fentleoMm in h» diambers V* *^ Why, yes,'' said she, " considering 
my youth and beauty, nnd the youth of the gallant I hope the 
meetrng wiH not set into The Morning Post" 

The pubUshed letters of this lady are admirable, uid her Essay oa 
Shakapeare is a valuable vindication of our great bard from the 
siri ctui 'e a of Yokwe. It was supposed tiiat at an earty period of 
im* life she had been attached to the venerable Lwd Lyttelton, be- 
yond the limits of platonism ; but Mousey, vrho would not credit 
maf imputation upon her moral character, said that, if such a suppo- 
aidCHi could pos^ly hmre any foundation, it rather applied to Lord 
B^fky with whom mi his lady she made a tour in Germany. Hiere 
waa something remarkably shrewd and penetrating in her eyes, tend- 
ing to disconcert those towards whom they were particularly di- 
aecled. Dr. Monsey gave me two of her letters, of vrhich I per- 
mitted copies to be taken for a periodical literary vehicle, no h>nger 
in enaleiice, and which I may introduce in the present work. 

Mrs. Mentagne, in the ear^ part of her life, was so fond of having 
^variona ooknirs in her attire, that Lord Chesterfieki always called her 
Inn; Ifer lettera are throughout excellent, and I imderstand were 
^written vridMit any hesitation. In the ** Dialogues of the Dead,* 
written by Lord Lj^hon, there are two written by Mrs. Montague, 
'Whicb, in all respects, are much superior t> those of his lordship. 
The ea&vourable manner in which Dr. Johnson mentions hord Ljt- 
^nH^on^ io hia M n^^ ^f the Pbets," induced her to relinquish all in- 
tercourae with him. She was indebted for some part of her ^kica- 
tion to the celebrated Dr. Conyers Middleton, and it is said, that 
such was the precocity of her powers, that she had copied the whole 
of " The Spectator" before she i)eas eight years of age ; but whatever 
might have been the maturity of her mind at that early age, it ia 
Imrdly possible to give credit to the report. 

Mentioning Voltaire, I may as well relate in this place a circum« 
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sluice eominuiiicftl«d to me by Mousey, upon what be deemed good 
authority, ttuit Voltaire being invited to dine witha lady of q[iiality while 
he was in London, to meet some persons of distinction, waited upon the 
lady an hour or two earlier than the time aj^inted. The lady 
apologized for the necessity of leaving him, as she had visits to pay, 
Jbut begged he would amuse himself with the books in the room, 
promising to return very soon. After the party broke up, havine oo- 
/casion to refer to her escritoir, she evidently found that it had been 
opened in her absence, and though nothing had been taken away, bet 
papers were obviously not in the same order as when she left them. 
She inquired anxiously who had, been in the room, and was assured 
nobody but Voltaire, who had remained there till she returned home. 
As Voltaire was destitute of all religious principles, it is not wonderfid 
that he viras equally devoid of all moral delicacy. A severe account 
of his conduct towards the great king of Prussia, while he was at the 
court of thet monarch, is given in " The Reverie," a work before re- 
ferred to. 

Voltaire once dined in company with Pope, Lord Bolingbroke, and 
several of the most distinguished characters in London, and said it 
was " the proudest day he had ever enjoyed." 

Conyers Middleton, whose learning and talents it would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to praise, had a high opinion of the mental powers 
of old Chubb, who was in the humble condition of a tallow-chandler, 
at SsJisbury, and says in one of his letters, ^' I mean soon to spend a 
philosophical day with Chubb at Salisbury." Chubb was a very 
shrewd and well-informed man, though unacquainted with classics 
literature. He published many tracts on reli^ous subjects. He was 
a pious Unitarian, and in one of his works whunsically, but profanely, 
terms the Trinity, '* A Triangular Deity." I once dined with an in- 
telligent lady, a native and constant resident of Salisbury, who de- 
clared that she had never heard of Chubb's name till I mentioned it, 
and then pi^ofessed an, earnest desire to read the works of her old 
countryman. 

Dr. M onsey, I regret to say, was equally free in his opinions of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and once riding with a bishop in Hyde-Park, 
the latter declined noticing a person who bowed to him, telling the 
doctor his reason — that the person who had passed believed only in 
■^ One God." ** Why," said Monsev, " I know many fools who be- 
Jieve there are three." The bishop immediately galloped cS, 
thinking the devil was beside him. But whatever might be the 
x>pinions of the doctor on reli^ous subjects, it is certain that he admit- 
ied the existence of a Divide Agent, though his language waa some* 
iimes whimsical on this subject. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

e 

Mr. Huor Kbllt. This gentleman was one of my father^s friendir 
whom I knew in early life. He took notice of roe in my youth, and 
aUowed me the use of his library. He lived then in Kni^htrider- 
street. Doctors Commons, in a house that belonged to his friend and 
patron, Sir Robert Ladbroke. ^ 

Mr. Kelly's history is rather curious. The earliest accounts of him 
represent turn a pot-boy at a public-house in Dublin^ This house 
"was frequented by the inferior actors. In this humble situation ho 
displayed literary talents^ and having gained access to one of th^ 
newspapers, he contrived to obtain orders for admission into the 
theatre from those inferior actors, by paying frequent tributes to their 
merit in a public print. Struck with his talents, he viras rescued 
from this degrading situation, and bound apprentice to a staymaker, 
with whom he served his time with diligence and fidelity. As soon^ 
however, as he was released from his indentures, having increased 
his literary reputation during his apprenticeship, and feeling an ambi- 
tion above the station of a staymaker, he determined to try his for* 
tune in London, and soon procured a connexion among the publishers 
of magazines and daily papers. At length he was appointed editor 
of ^^ The Public Ledger," a prominent journal at that period, and he 
became well known as a political writer in favour of government. 
A pension of two hundred pounds a year was allowed him by the 
minister of that period, which he retained till his death, as he had 
been the victim of popular fury in his character of a dramatic author ;: 
and his widow was permitted to enjoy a moiety of this pension till 
her death, which happened in 1826. Mr. Kelly died in 1777. 

Reflecting on the uncertainty of permanent support arising from' 
magazines and newspapers, Mr. Kelly had turned his attention to the 
law, and was in due time called to the bar. Having a retentive 
meuKHy, and a promptitude of expression, he soon began to rise in 
reputation as a mwyer, and would probably have acquired a respect- 
able independence if he had lived, but he died in bis thirty-eightb 
year, of an abscess in his side. 

It seemed to be Mr. Kelly's aim, both in conversation and in his 
writings, to use fine words, apparently, if possible, to obliterate all 
trac^es of the meanness of his origin, and of his early employments* 
Soon after he was called to the bar be turned his attention to the 
drama, and produced his comedy entitled ^ False Delicacv,'' whiclv 
from the novelty of its characters and the refinement of its senti* 
ments, but particularly from the admirable manner in wbich it vras 
represented, made a very favourable impression on the public. He 
bad, however, one great difficulty to encounter before the manager;. 
Ifn Garrick, could venture to bring the play forward. 

D2 
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Mr. Kelly had written a poem, entitled <' Thespis,*' in which he 
criticised the chief theatrical performerB of that time, in the manner 
of Churchiirs " Rosciad,*' but with an inferiority of talent which ad- 
mits of no comparison. This work app^uped soon after Mr. Barry 
returned from Ireland, and brought with him Mrs. Dancer, whom he 
afterward married. She was an excellent actress both in tragedy 
wd comedy. Her Rosaliod was, in ray opinion, one of the most 
perfect performances I ever attended. She ha{^ned to be very 
near-sighted, and Kelly, in his '' Tbespis,'* when mentioniog Barry> 
aBuding to Mrs. Dancer, said that he had '< thrust his moon-eyed 
idiot on the town." There was a severity and vulgarity in this cen^ 
flore quite inconsistent with the character of Mr. Kelly, and his 
atrictui^s on other performers were not nKMpe gentle, so that it re- 

2uired all the suavity of his own manners, and even all the zeal of lus 
lend Mr. Garrick, to effect a reconciUation. 

As Mr. Kelly had allotted a principal character to Mrs. Dancer ia 
hia play, it was natural to suppose that she would revolt with indig- 
natKHi from a proposal to take any part in support of it The lady^ 
however, though at first repulsive and hostile, proved in the end for- 
giving and go^-humoured. She supported the part assigned to her 
with admirable spirit, and also condescended to speak a loi^ and 
hum(Mx>as epilogue written by Mr. Garrick. Her admirably mimicry 
of the Scotch smd Irrah characters added much to the attractioB ana 
auccess of the comedy. 

In this play, to keep aloof from the ftmuliar apellations of ordinary 
life, and perhaps to throw a ferther veil over his original condition, 
two of the ladies were named Hortensia and Theodora, and the males 
are chiefly men of rank and title. In his subsequent comedy of ** A 
School f<xr Wives," when a challenge is sent from one character lo 
another, it is addre3sed ^ To Cragga Belville, 'EsqJ* — Cragga haifine 
been the name of a gentleoMin formerly high in office, and esteemed 
by Pope and Addison ; and fi*om what I recollect of Mr. KeUy, I 
have no doubt that his dioice of fine names arose fit>ra the motive 
which I have Cffissned* 

Mr. Kelly, as 1 have said, was periiaps too lofty, poaipoua^ and 
flowery in Ins language, but good-natured, affable, and gentleni«dy m 
his deportment, even to an excess of elaborate courtesy. An unhickr 
instance of his bftiness of language occurred^ as well as I can recol- 
lect, on the trial of the notorious Barrington, who had picked a lady's 
pocket The prosecutrix seemed to be inclined to give her eTidence 
with tenderness, and the culprit might probably have escaped pomib- 
ment, buf unfortunately Mr. KeUy pres^d her a little too much, and 
seemed to Convert her lenity into self-defence, when he addressed her 
in the folbwing words: '^Pray, madam, how coukt you, in the bn* 
menaty of the crowd, determine the identity of the man V* 

This question was wholly unintelligible to the simple wooiaii^ uhI 
be was obliged to reduce his question into merely ^ How do yoa 
know he was the man?" "« Because," said she, "< I caught his hnd 
in my pocket.'' 
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Am a^ittBtttic wrfter, Mr. Shelly eTidmtty improved m his pro^reK^ 
Hit iMt conedy, ''A School for Wives," is much more emcUve ia 
hntDoor, and more pathetic in interest, than his '^ False Delicacy,'^ 
and bis ''Word to the Wise." The last pieoe fefi a victim to paoty 
prqudioe. To this last woric he v^rote a prebce, which he addressed 
to Mir. Home» since Horne Tooke, and it is a compontion of con* 
aderable merit, liberal, just, candid and argumentative. 

It was an adventurous undertaking for an ualeamed man to attack 
Home Tooke, but Kelly had right and justice on his side, and Home 
Tooke did not attempt an answer. As party prejudice was still 
strong against Mr. Kelly, he was obliged to remam in ambush when 
Us ** School for Wives" was represented ; and the late Major 
Addington, afterward Sir William, and head of the Bow-street 
jDogistFacy, attended all the rehearsals at the theatre, appeared in the 
charader of the author, and when the play was successful, came pulK 
licly forward and gave the credit to Mr. Kelly. 

I ranember, when I called on Mr. Kelly at bis house in Groligh 
Square to congratulate him on the success of his play, and found 
Miv. Kelly alone, she said, exuhingly, ** Yes, we have stolen a march 
i^KXi the patriots." 

Mr. Kelly had the privilege o( writing orders for Coveot Grarden 
theatre by the kindness of the late Mr. Harris : which was the m(H^ 
kind as none erf* Mr. Kelly's plays were originally produced, or I be- 
lieTi ever represented, at that theatre. Mr. Kelly often &vouied me- 
with orders, oy which means I had frequent opportimities of attends 
iog dramatic performances, and imbibed a great partiality for the 



fon I take leave of my father^s old friend, and I may add 
nqr own indulgent patron, I will state one fact which Mr. Kelly men* 
taoaed to my father. Lord Baltimore, as is well known, viras tried 
for having kept in his house, as vras supposed for seduction, a Misa 
Woodcoo, Che daughter of a tradesman m the city of London. As 
the public prints were full of the story, which made a great noise in 
the Dietropolis, Lord Baltimore wrote to Mr. Kelly, desiring that he 
would call on him. Mr. Kelly accordingly waited immediately iq>oa 
lus lordship, who consulted him <hi the propriety of publishing some 
answer to the numerous attacks which were made on him through the 
public {Hress, propoong that Mr. Kelly should tdke up his cause and 
publish something in his favour. After entering into his lordship'ii 
ftelin^, Mr. Kelly advised him to wait the issue of the trial, and 
iJien, if public prejudice remained still strong against him, whatever 
the decision might be, there would be time enough to bring forward 
a defence or vindication. His lordship heard him with great atten- 
tion, and apologizing for retiring a few moments, returned to the 
TOom, thanked Mr. Kelly for his candid, judicious, and disinterested 
advice, and attended him himself to the street door. When Mr. 
Kelly reached home, he found a very polite letter from Lord Balti- 
?, wxitlen during the few nuMBeots that he had been i^>sent from 
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4he room, and despatched immediately, containing a bank-note for 
one hundred pounds. This delicate act of generosity was character- 
istic of his lordship. 

On the death of Mr. Kelly, I was sent by my father with his sub- 
scription to the widow for the publication of her husband's works. 
After some years, she married a Captain Davis, who never could 
bear to hear that her first husband had been a sta}mQaker, though his 
own talents and attainments w^ould admit of no comparison with 
Chose of her former husband. 

To my surprise, after more than forty years' separation, Mrs. Kelly 
called on me at the Sun office, in the Strand, and invited me to dine 
with her, and talk over old stories. In my early acquaintance I was 
unable to appreciate her talents, but on the renewal I found her a 
very pleasant and intelligent old lady, her mental powers unimpaired, 
and full of anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, Gk>ldsmith, Garrick, and the 
chief literary characters of her day. 

Mr. Kellv had two sons, both of" whom died in the East Indies, of 
whom one had settled a comfortable income on his mother. He had 
married, and left a daughter, who had also married, and returned 
with her husband to England. She told me that she was not on 
good terms with them, as she thought they had treated her ill, and 
she added that they should not derive any advantage from her deatli. 
A few davs before that event, she sent for me, but I happened un- 
luckily to be out of town, otherwise perhaps I should have had some 
token of old friendship. She was about eighty-eight years of age. 

The late Sir Hbnrt Batb Dudley, Bart I had the pleasure of 
being acquainted with this gentleman during at least forty years, and 
Iiad, therefore, a good opportunity of forming a due estimate of his 
character. He was constituted, both in mind and body, for the army 
or navy, rather than for the church. In either of these provinces of 
national defence he would have been distinguished for the intrepidity 
of his spirit, as well as for the resources of a quick and inventive 
mind. He had often, in his younger days, displayed his poetical 
talents in monthlv magazines, but never appeared conspicuously be- 
fore the public till he established a daily paper, under the title of 
''The Morning Post," which, though it has since passed through 
various other hands, is still a respectable public journal, and probably 
owes the continuance of its reputation to the character which it 
originally derived from his talents and enterprising spirit 

There was a sportive severity in his writings which gave a new 
character to the public press, as the newspapers, before " The Morn- 
ing Post" appeared, generally were dull, heavy, and insipid. It may 
be said that he was too personal in his strictures in general, and in 
-his allusions to many characters of his time ; but it may be said also, 
that they were generally characters of either sex, who had rendered 
themselves conspicuous for folly, vice, or some prominent absurdity, 
by which they became proper objects for satirical animadversion. 
Such effusbns of his pen brought him into hostile collision with some 
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of tlie persons vrhom he censured, but he always manfuHy supported 
his character, and was wholly incapable of degrading concession or 
compromising artifice.* If his pen was generally and chiefly severe, 

* AmoDf the unlucky hogtile contests in which Sir Henry was engaged, was that 
with mj old friend Joe Richardson, which I sincerely believe he was desirous to 
aToid. The origin of the unhappy dispute was as follows. Sir Henry, then tho 
Reverend Henry Bate, was thwarted by the other proprietors of " The Morning 
Post," at a g^eral meeting, among whom were the well-known Dr. Trusler and 
Alderman Skinner. There were other proprietors of inferior talents, none of whom 
wera competent to decide upon the measures which Mr. Bate recommended, as 
necessary to promote the prosperity of the paper, except Mr. Richardson, who had 
remained silent. Irritated by their opposition, Mr. Bate called them a parcel of 
cowards, and withdrew. After he was gone, Mr. Skinner said, ** If I had not a 
wife and family, I should call him to account for the stigma which ho applied to us.'* 
No other person spoke on the subject. Reflecting upon it, and on what Mr. Skinner 
had said, Richardson thouglit it incumbent on him to demand from Mr. Bate an 
exception from the imputation of cowardice which he had thrown upon the pro* 
prietors. I dined with Richardson at the Rainbow coffee-house next day, for the* 
purpose of his addressing a letter to Mr. Bate, requiring that exception. Richard- 
son's letter was, perhaps, somewhat too lofty for the temper of such a roan as Mr. 
Bate, and the answer was not conciliatory. Another lotter was written by Richard- 
son, but in such softened terms as to draw a more pacific answer from Mr. Bate. I 
MiisTe a third letter followed, with no better effect ; and the conclusion was, that 
the parties were to meet the following morning at five o'clock in Hyde-Park. I was 
the bearer of all Mr. Richardson's letters to Mr. Bate, who then lived in Surrey- 
street, Strand. My anxiety for the welfare of Mr. Richardson prevented my going 
to bed, and I waited in the park the result of the meeting. A coin was tossed for 
the first fire, which fell to Mr. Bate, who wounded his antagonist in the right arm^ 
and rendered him unable to return the fire. Mr. Bate then, as I understood, cama 
forward, and said that if Mr. Richardson's letter had been vmtten in a less com- 
nramding st^ le, this event would not have happened, and that ho had no hesitation 
then in saymg, that he would otherwise most willingly have exempted Mr. Richard- 
moo. from any such imputation as he had applied to the other proprietors, holdin|^ 
liiiB in respect and esteem. Thus the matter ended, and Mr. Bate and Mr. Richard- 
mm, afUrward were always on the most fViendly terms. Mr. Dennis O'Brien war 
ths second to Mr. Bate, and Mr. Mills, a surgeon, the firiend of Mr. Rtchacdson, ham 
second. As soon as Mr. Richardson reached home, and Mr. Mills had examined his 
srm, he showed how well he could unite the pleasure of friendship with the profits 
of his profession, for he said, ^ Oh ! Jooy, dont be alarmed ; this is only a five 
foinoa job !" 

Mr. Bate related to me a circumstance that well illustrates the charaeter of aa 
Irish dooUist, which ought to be carefully distinguished from that of an Irish gen- 
UofluuL He said that once being apprehensive that a dispute between him and 
another gentleman would terminate in a mortal contest, and being unprovided with 
arms, he asked a Mr. Brereton, with whom he had long been acquainted, to lend 
him a brace of pistols. Mr. Brereton seemed delighted with the request, as if it was 
a, great favour cooferred upon him, and brought the weapons, of which he spoke 
-with high commendation, as if admirably constructed for the purpose. R happened 
that the adverse party made a satisfactory explanation to Sir Henry, and ho returned 
tiio pistols, stating that he had fortunately no occasion to use them. Mr. Brereton 
expressed much discontent that his pistols should have been borrowed for nothing, 
andjlhen observed that Sir Henry had some tirao before uttered some words that had 
offended him, and that he had often determined to demand an explanation. Sir Henry 
assured him that he never could intend to offend him, and had no recollection of 
having said any thing that could possibly displease him. This courteous assurance, 
however, by no means appeased Brefetoii, who seemed to be rising into violent 
emotion. " Oh ! I perceive what you are at," said Sir Henry : " There, I'll take 
this pistol and you take the other, and we will settle the matter immediately." 
Finding Sir Henry so resolute, Brereton said, *^ Ah ! I see you are a man of spirit, 
and as yon are an old friend, let us shake hands, and the matter is over." 

Some years after, Brereton, in a tavern in Dublin, waited at the bottom of tko ' 
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vndiif to lie ticribed to Ibat kaowledge of liuaaii Mtiue 
Ihe conduct of a public kmrnal is sure to afford, a species and an ez<* 
teat of knowledge wUca is bj no means calculated to cerate ia 
&vour of mankind 

It is impossible for those who have not been occupied in such a 
J situation, or who hare not been familiar urith the scene of actibn, Ix^ 
have any just conception of the depravity, folly, and offensive quali* 
ties which it tends to develope. We may, therefore, fairly infer, that 
. Sir Henry saw so much of the vioe and vani^ of the world «s^ to 
excite something of a misanthropic feisling, which gave vigour, spirit^ 
and severity to his pen. 

In private life he was social, good-humoured, intellig^it, and hos- 
pitable. He particularly excelled in relating anecdotes, in which the? 
substance was always prominent, and the result pointed. He wa* 
the fHend of merit in whatever province it might appear, and he 
justly prided hims^f on having first introdueed to puUic notice the- 
musical talents of the late Mr. Shield, a man whose original and 
powerfiil senius as a composer was even excelled by the benevolent 
and moralcharacter of his mind. 

Sir Henry possessed dramatic and poetical powers, which wcre- 
successfully exercised upon many occasions. He was a profound 
ittdge of theatrical ment, and hence his admiration of Garrick wa» 
mightened into a cordial frienddiip between him and that unriyalied 
actor, of whose character, as well as genius, he always q>oke in the 
warmest tenns of friendship and esteem. 

It is my sincere opinioB, finom a full consideration of the character 
^ of Shr Henry Bate Du<Hey, that the spirit, acuteness, and vwoar 

* which animated his pen as a public censor, would have rendered liinv 

coDspiciioiis for heroism, judgment, seal, and enterprise, in the miU* 
tary or aaval service, at once honourable to faimseli, and gtoiio«i8 lo- 
liis county. As a ma^strate, he was distinguished for Imowledse,. 
decision, firmness, activity, md spirit He was, indeed, so eminenfly 
beneficial within his sphere of action, as to stand forth as an example 
4d all who may be invested with such judicial authority. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Dr. Olfver Goldsboth. This pleasing, if not great poet and 
admurable prose writer, I never knew. He may be said to have 
died before my time, but not before I had began to turn my attention 
towards literary pursuits. I onoe volunteered the delivery of a letter 

sUin, with bis banger, ready to attack a person whom he expected to desoend^ 
The other, howeyer, was prepared, and attacked Brereton first with a drawn 
kanger, and gave him so many woonds that he died on the spot. Saeh was ihtt 
fate of that desperate man, who had determined to make a victim of his more wary 
«f^oaeiU. 
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tm him m Hat Tcnnk, from a fiiead of nqr fiidier, in order to baft a 
chance of seeing his peraon; but he eioer was not at honie,«r 
thoo^t it prudent to denj himself even to a boy, as his circumstances 
were probably quite poetical My old friend Mr. Codce» the bar- 
rister, who brougfai tetters to him from Cork, m the year 1766, used 
to speak of his benevolence and simplicity in the highest terms. 

Cvoldsmkh's life and character are so weU known to the world, 
Ihat it wMiM be wasting time to eater on particulars. I shall there* 
fivre content mvsdf vmh relating one anecdote, as it marics his 
dwracter/ and has not been prilled. Mr. Cooke had engaged to 
meet a party at Marylebone Gardens. He had cash eiiough to pay 
fi>r admission, but not for the necessity of coach-hire and the 
casoaky of a supper. He therefore wplied to his friend Goldsauth 
lor the loan of a guinea. Poor Goldsmith was in the same Par- 
tmstian predicament, but undertook to borrow the sum of a friend, 
aad to bring it to Cooke bef<Nre he departed for the gardens. Co^c 
waited in eiq>ectation to the last moment that allowed him a chance 
of witnessing the entertaCinments of the place, but no Goldsmith 
afq>eared. He therefore trusted to fortune, and sallied f(Mrth» 
Meeting some hospitable Iridi countrymen at the place, he partook 
of a good supper, and did not return to his chaml>ers till five in the 
moinmg. Finding some difficulty m opening his door, he stooped to 
remove the impedunent, and found it was 11^ guinea that Goldsmith 
had borrowed for him, wrapped in pq>er, which he had attempted 
to thrust under the door, not observing the hole in the letter-box, 
obvioos to Everybody else. Codce Uianked him in the course of 
the day, but observed that he ought not to have exposed the sum to 
such dai^^ ID so qitical a state of their finances, as the laundress^ 
coming early in the morning, (nr any casual stranger, m^t have 
sailed the precious deposite. At what time Goldsmith had left the 
money he could not recollect ; but he might naturally have thought 
that be brought it too late, as Cooke had left the diambers. In 
answer to Cooke's observation as to the danger of losing the guinea^ 
he said, "< In truth, my dear felbw, I did not think of* that.'' The 
ftet is, he probably thought of nothing but serving a friend. 

Goldsmith, m the mid^ of all his luxuriant playfiilness, was easily 
pot oat of com^nance. The Miss Clara Browe, whom I have 
aaeotioned before as one of my earliest and dearest playmates, who 
lived soBse time in ray father^s fiimSy, being once annwed at a 
masquerade by the noisy gayety of Goldsmith, who laughed heartily 
at aome of the jokes vnth ifdudi he assailed her, was induced in 
aofwo* to repeat hk own line m "^ Hie Deserted ViUage," 

^ Aad tiM l«nd Uaf h wbidi apokt the ^Mwon/ tund.'' 

Geysmitfa was <ioite abashed at die appUci^dn, and retired, as tf by 
the word mieoMt he rather meant barren than finee fix>m care. Dr. 
Johnson wrote the prolopie to GoMsnuth's comedy .of ''The Good* 
Mtved Mn," to vrtudi comedy the noUic have never 4oae joa^* 
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In the copy of this prologue, which appeared in the PuUie AdTertiaer, 
in 1769, the following couplet was inserted,-^ 

Amid the toils of this retarninfr'jear, 
Whsn senators and nobles learn to fear ; 

but it was omitted in the copy which accompanied the play, either 
irom Goldsmith's or Johnson's caution, but probably the former. 
Johnson, mentioning the author in the prologue, bad styled him ** our 
ZiUle bard," but the pride of Goldsmith revolted at this epithet, and 
it was changed to ^^anxiotuJ^ 

I mentioned these alterations to Mr. Malone, who regretted that 
he had not known of them before, as he might have intrcxluced them 
into a new edition of ** Boswell's Life of Johnson," to illustrate CkAd- 
smith's character. By the way, just as the first quarto edition of 
4hat most amusing biography was on the eve of publication, I met 
the elder James Boswell, the biographer, who took the title-page out 
of his pocket, and asked me what 1 thought of it. It began, ^ The 
Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. containing," &c. I objected to ihb 
word containing, as more appropriate to an advertisement for a lost 
trunk, as *^ containing " &c. He asked me what word I would 
substitute. I proposed " comprehending." — ^" Stay,'* said he, seeipg 
Sir Ardiibald Macdonald at a little distance, to whom he ran with 
the paper in his hand, and pointing to me, consulted Sir Archibald 
on the proposed alteration. He then returned to me, and said, ** You 
are right, tne word shall be adopted." On the publication of the 
work, he sent the two volumes to me. It was an unfailing joke with 
me afterward, when I met him, to ask him when tve should bring out 
another edition of our immortal work ; and his son, my excellent 
fiiend James Bosweli, relished the same jocular allusion to himself as 
editor of the work. 

JoiiN Wilkes. I knew Mr. Wilkes, but was too young at the 
time to be admitted into any intimacy with him, even if I had then 
felt any turn for politics. I however saw enough of him to be con- 
vinced that he was irritable and passionate. I was better acquainted 
with his brother, Heafon Wilkes, a very good kind of man, but by no 
means calculated to take any conspicuous part in public life, though 
his brother once thought that he should be able to procure for him 
the chamberlainship of the city, a situation which he afterward was 
glad to obtain for himself. 

Soon after the death of John Wilkes, Heaton told me that he had 
not long before asked him for the loan of twenty pounds, but was 
refused, though at that time John occupied a house in Grosvenor- 
8(|uare, and maintained an establishment corresponding with the 
situation. He added, that his brother had left all his propertv to his 
daughter, and that if she died and made no provision for Iiim, he 
should be m a destitute situation. Yet John Wilkes was a friend to 
.the people, though he forsot to include his brother among them. 

John Wilkes had certainly written two biog^rapbical works, which 
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be intended for jHiblication after his death. One of them was nm 
account of his priTate, and the other of his political life ; but hir 
dau^ter devoted them to the flames, as if she thought there was 
nothing in the character of her father worth recording. Wilkes had 
a natural son, whom I knew. His father sent him lor education to 
Germany, and he came back so completely Germanised, that he 
must have been taken through life for a foreigner. He went by tho 
name of Smith, and his father procured for nim a military appoint* 
ment in the service of the East India Company. He was a good 
sort of young man, incUned to boisterous mirth, but without any 
}m>mi8ing abilities. 

The last time I met Mr. Wilkes I inquired after Smith, who I said 
I had heard was at ScringapataTTt. ** Yes, "said Wilkes, " he was, 
when I last heard of him, at Seringa^a^am," — ^thus somewhat rudely 
difiering from the pronunciation which I had adopted according to 
general usage. 

I was present at his last unsuccessful attempt for the representation 
ef Middlesex. He was speaking softly to me about the progress of 
the poll, as we were standing on the hustings at Brentford, and 
happening to ask him if he thought he had been extensive enough in 
his canvass, he raised his voice m a most ungentlemanlike manner, 
and in very passionate tones told me that I was damping his cause. 
He however soon recovered his temper, and talked to me as before, 
but not on the subject of the pendins election. It is astonishing that 
a man of his leammg and taste should have indul^d himself in such 
cold-blooded profligacy as he exhibited in his licentious parody of 
**The Essay on Man.*' It is difficult to conceive what gratification 
a mind erudite and intelligent as that of Wilkes, could derive from 
jRich a low and despicable amusement, particularly as all his political 
pursuits for personal advantage, and all his contentions with individuals, 
especially with Mr. Home Tooke,as well as his luxurious indulgence 
in private life, had never weaned him from literature. 

He had long meditated the publication of a conlect edition of 
'''Catullus,'* which he at length brought out, and which was generally 
admitted to evince his taste and scholarship. To show that his 
respect for learning and talents was not overborne by political 
animosity, when the woric came forward, Mr. Home Tooke informed 
me that he sent a copy to him. In his public controversy with that 
sturdy adversary, he certainly appeared to most advantage. Tooke's 
letters were rancorous and dull in comparison with the lightness^ 
spirit, and gayety of his competitor's. Wilkes was conscious that 
"* Nature had not formed him in her prodigality," but he used to say 
that the handsomest man could only oe rated at a fortnight before 
bim when courting the smiles of the ladies. His wit and humour 
were admirable, and a strong proof of their influence is, that they^ 
could triumph over the impression of his person. Those qualities 
liowever cannot throw a ved over the profligacy of his life, the loose* 
ness of his morals, and the freedom of his political principles,— for b» 
was, nnquestionaWy, not merely a wbig» iHit a repuUican. 
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Thft fate Mr. JbfaD Palmer, aenber ftr Balh, UMtoelimih^ 
pkmnd a few days with Wilkes in the Isle of W^hL On one ocea- 
aioiiMr. Pahner at dinner spoke hidily of some pkeonson the tabfer 
ai of an extraordinary size. Wilkes gave the fwowing account of 
them. '^I was particulariy fond of pigeons," said he, ^and warned 
lo encourage a me Iveed. I procured some from France and other 
places on the Continent, but, having taken all possible pains to raider 
Ibeir reception agreeable, after a short time they returned to their 
native place. At length I despaired of ever possessmg a breed of 
my favourite bird, when a friend advised me to try Scothmd. I did 
ISO, and the pigeons that you admire, of which I procured a laree 
stock, have never returned to their own country.'^ — Perhaps me 
illiberal hatred of Scotland which he entertained in ccHumcm with 
Dr. Johnson, a feeling unworthy and disgraceful to both, was one of 
the reasons why the great moralist consented to be acquainted with 
him. 

There are many proofs of Wilkes^s wit, which are too well known 
to be introduced in this place. The foUowing, however, I believe^ 
have not publicly appeared. A lady once asked him to take a hand 
at whist, but he declined in the foUowing terms, '^ Dear lady, do not 
ask toe, for I am so ignorant that I cannot distin^ish the difference 
between a king and a knave /" Here the republican tendency of hw 
f^elii^s is manifest 

In a dispute between Sir Watkin Lewes and himself, the former 
Mmd, '' rU be your butt no longer." " With all my heart," said Wilke«» 
''I never like an empty one.^* 

It was generally rumoured at the time, that Wilkes wrote an answer 
to a satirical letter to Sir Watkin from Home Tooke, when Sir Wat* 
Idn vras sberifil The answer concluded as foUows : '' It only remains^ 
sir» for me, in my office of sheriff, to attend you to that fate which 
you have long deserved, and which the people have impatiently 
expected." 

Wilkes was among the persons who were suspected to be Jimius, 
Imt though witty, pleasant, and humcwous, he never could soar to the 
dignified height of the great inscrutable censor of the times, who threw 
firebrands among all ranks without distinction or remorse. Upon 
mnother occasion he displayed his sarcastic humour on royalty, for he 
said ^'he loved the king (Geoige the I'hird) 00 nmch, that he hoped 
never (o see another." 

Upon havipg a snuff-box presented to him to take a pinch, he said*. 
''No, sk, I ttumk you, I have no smail vicei** 

One evening, when the House of Commons was soing to adjoom,. 
be bcigged permission to make a speech, ^for," said he, "I have sent 
a €^)y to the ' Public Advertiser,' and howridAcukus sboidd I a{^>ear 
if it were publiahed without having been delivared." 

; When he was member for Aylesbury, he invitod the mayor t# 
-visit him in London, nromisiu him a hospitdbie reception* Tk% 
nayor, whohad never been m me metropolis, dedined the invitation, 
alleging that he had beard London '* contained nothiBg but regiiea 
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md ptoMMnr Wik», with meoDfideolia] air, ttid»'*Wlqrrto tell 
yoa the truth, Ifr. Mayor, I hare roaton lo beheiFe tlmt there are iift 
Londoa a fewaonedad charadera." 

Hie hot time 1 met Wi&ces was in QoUmmh, wboi I rended m 
HattOB Gankn, the tceae of my in&nt days, aad c^ all my youthfid 
Qi^oyaieBts. I expressed my surprise at seeiiig him in that rtreet, as 
Us usual course home to Kn^ghtsbridge or to GrosveiMMr-sqaare, waa 
through Cheapside and the Strand, and I asked him if he had been 
a| hiB old friend Home Tooke's trial, which was then prooeedii^. 
His answer, from the loss of teeth, was not intelligible ; and nuking 
a aotk» as if I was prevented from hearing, by iSe noise of passing 
caniages, be r^^eated the same sounds, which, receiving as if I un- 
derstood him, 1 found on reflection were, ^ Forbid it, dehcacy." 

Wilkes was certainly a braTe, learned, and witty man, but his 
patriotism was a mere trade for power and profit. My friend Joe 
Bichardson used ludicrously to say, that he had '' an afiectionate con- 
tempt for Wilkes.^ I was quite a boy when Wilkes was imprisoned 
in the King's Bench, and was on the ground of St. George's Fields 
when young Allen was shot, little thinking that I shodd live to be 
acGRiainted with the favourite of the mob. 

The mob collected in vast numbers every day before his window 
in the King's Bench, and the loudest acelamations arose whenever he 
am)eared before them. There was certainly nothing respectable in 
Wilkes but his determined spirit, his talents, and his erudition. He 
was said to be elegant in his manners, but in reality he was irrital!^ 
in his temper, and, at times, rude in his behaviour. 



CHAPTER X, 

Tas Eakl op Chatham. I once, and only onee, saw this noble 
statesman, happening to be present in the House of Lords when he 
Bfipeued th^ hr the kst tkne. Eari Temple came first, and a 
whisper qdddy sfM^ead among the people before the bar, importing^ 
that «*as the jactod was eome, the lion might soon be expected.'^ 
Tlie venerable Earl of Chatham arrived soon after. He was dressed 
in asDit of blade, whidi by no means appeared to be new. There 
was noAing remarkBibly digntfed in his form altogether, but, old as 
he appearod, there was a grandeur in his features, though they evi* 
detiuy indicated the languor of sidcness. He arose feebly, and his 
speech at first was weak, but became stronger as he proceeded. Ilie 
wtbfdd was our war with America. Young as I was, I was struck 
by the ioipoe of his language imd the variety <^ Us expresaoDS. He 
jaid, ** Have we resisted Gallic invasions, Scottish urruptions, Britisb 
insmedions, Danish intranons, IriA rebelhcms,'* and mentioned other 
attacks upon this country, varying his epithets on every similar occo* 
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wm. I accompanied my fneod Mr. Richardson at this time, and we 
both agreed as to the several terms which he had adopted. 

When he had closed his speech, apparently more from fati^ than 
from having fully expressed his sentiments, the Duke of Richmond 
rose and answered him with great violence, partly resulting from the 
warmth of his feelings, and partly, as it seemed to me, from vexation 
tiiat, for want of oratorical fertility, he was frequently obliged to pause. 
He looked at Lord Chatham all the time, and directed all he said 
particularly to his lordship. The earl, in animadverting on the pro- 

Eosal of acknowledging the independence of our American colonies, 
ad exclaimed emphatically, '* Shall we disinherit the Prince of Walei 
of his hereditary dominions V* This question seemed chiefly to agitate 
the irritable temper of the Duke of Richmond, who answered with 
great vehemence, and in the whole of his manner failed to treat the 
earl with that respect which was due to him for his vast abilities, his 
eminent services, his high and venerable character, and his advance 
time of life. 

During the whole of the Duke of Richmond's intemperate, hesi- 
tating, and confused harangue, the Earl of Chatham occasionally 
nodded, not, as I presumed to think at the time, and as I still conceive 
to have been the case, as if he assented to any thing that had been 
advanced by the duke, but only in reference to points that he intended 
to answer. Before, however, the duke had ended his violent philippic, 
the Earl of Chatham fell back, but was immediately supported by the 
peers who were near him. 

If 1 may venture to express my own impression of the scetie, I 
should say what, even at this dbtance of time, I still think, that the 
indignation of the Earl of Chatham at being assailed in so coarse, 
Tehement, and vulgar a style, by a person so much beneath him in 
talents, knowledge, experience, and wisdom, operating upon the known 
irritability of the noble lord's temper, probably increased by age, 
actually choked him vtrith passion, to which the feebleness of his frame, 
debilitated also by sickness, gave way. This opinion I communicated 
to Mr. Richardson, who assured me that he had drawn the same 
inference. 

The attack on the illustrious statesman, even as the scene passed 
before me, reminded me of the fable which represents the insult 
offered to the dying lion. I do not presume to question the abilities 
of the Duke of Richmond, or his public spirit, but he had connected 
himself much with a certain democratical party at that period, with- 
out, perhaps, being sufficiently aware that they did not act upon the 
pure okl whig principles, which really aimed at the preservation of 
the British constitution without intending to lessen the proper rights 
and dignity of the throne, but were attempting to establish a republic, 
of which they expected to beco|ne the leaders: though, happUy, the 
example of revolutionary France and the good sense of the country 
restrained them, or the Duke of Richmond might have found to his 
cost that he would have sunk with the aristocratical branch of our 
muivallfid comtitution. 
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As the scene which I have endeayoured to record may be thought 
to hove some historical interest attached to it, I will add a few wordiv 
on the subject Many years after this interesting event took place» I 
was surprised, on seeing the late Mr. Copley's fine picture of the 
death of the Earl of Chatham, at the accuracy of the representation ; 
and unless the artist had been present, I cannot account for the truth 
of the arrangement, as it is hardly to be conceived that even he, not 
being aveare of what was likeljr to be the result, would have viewed 
the whole with any future consideration of picturesque eflkct One 
circumstance which particularly struck roe in the picture was, the 
position of Lord Mansfield, leaning on the table and looking with 
apparent indifference on the faintini; statesman, while all the rest of 
the members were crowding towards him with evident eagerness and 
solicitude. I could not help recollecting at the time the hostility 
which had long existed between the two noble statesmen, and I even 
presumed to conceive that Lord Mansfield did not view with regret 
the probable end of his powerful, and, indeed, irresistible competitor. 
It is not improper to remark, that the picture is erroneous in one 
vespect, as the peers never debate in their parliamentary robes ; but 
the taste of the artist naturally tended to the picturesque, and, cer- 
tunly, the scene as he has represented it, appears with more sena- 
torial dignity. 

Soon after the French revolution broke out, I became acquainted 
vrith a French ecclesiastic, named the Abbe Sechard, who seemed to 
be deeply interested in that melancholy event, and apprized of all the 
denffns of its leaders. He predicted to me all the successes of the 
revSutionary armies in France, Italy, and other parts of the European 
continent All his predictions were rapidly fulfilled. Happenmg to 
be favoured with the attention of a gentleman high m office at that 
time, I thought it my duty to inform him of what the abb6 had said 
to me, not in confidence, but apparently with a triumphant anticipa- 
tion of the revolutionary achievements. I ventured to suggest, not as 
a poUtician, but as an alarmist, to use my old friend Sheridan's word, 
tliat in^ the present state of things, when the lower orders of pec^le 
seemed likely to be ensnared by the revolutionary doctrines, and in- 
cited by democratical orators to similar measures, it would be wise on 
the part of government to grant annuities upon liberal terms, in order 
to render the measure desirable to the people at large, and thereby 
create a strong and extensive interest in support of the British con- 
stitution and government I took the liberty of remarkmg, that, as it 
was a question of security rather than of revenue, the conditions 
ought to be Ifl^ral, even should government derive no advantage 
from the measure, or even though it should be attended with some 
expense. 

Such a measure was afterward adopted, but it would be ridiculous 
in me to suppose that my humble su^estion had any weight in^ pro- 
ducing it, paiticulariy as it was founded upon a principle which never 
occurred to me, viz. that of receiving only funded stock in the jpur- 
I of these govemmeni Itnnuities, thereby gradually to diminish 
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bifity <tf dai^er was remamd , and the preciytHUi ao km^ reqoiredL 

lliegeDtleiiiaa to whom I msdo those comBoamcdtaoim, ad ta 
whom I jH^somed toi^b'those soggefltioiis, k no looger in office, bat 
■i advaooed in rank, aad can attest the correetaeM of my preaaaft. 
atatemeot. llie Abbe SechardpositiFdydeclai^ that, to his oarUm 
knowledge, the last King of France, when Momaeiir, had lavished 
iq>wajxl8 of one hundred thousand pounds upon a favourite mistreai^ 
and that his gaoeral expenses before the revokition.had been marked 
by similar profiision. 

The abbe attended the Duchess of Kingston, on her visit to the 
Empress of Russia, as a sort of chaplain, — a strange office, as the 
duchess was never understood to be a Roman Cathcdic ; but firom 
the general tenor of her life, it may be reasonably supposed, that her 
sense of religion was much upon a par with her regard for decency,, 
as it is well £iown that she once appeared in a masquerade at Rane- 
lagh, in the character of Iphigenia, almost v^hout the vulgar incum- 
brance of attire. 

What became of the abbe I never heard He was a very intelli- 
gent man, had seen much of the world, was fidl of anecdotes, very 
K>nd of music, and accompanied himself tolerably on the piano-forte. 
He appeared to be about seventy years of age, but manifested all the ' 
ardour of youth when the French revolution became the subject of 
conversation, and expressed his admiration of its principles with ve* 
hemence and the most ui^uarded freedom. What he inud of the ex- 
travagance of the late Ki^ of France, though he asserted it with ap- 
parent sincerity and confidence, vns probably much exaggerated ; yet 
it is certain that the pride, arrogance, and dissipstion oftoo man^ of 
the French noblesse, in a great degree precipitated the revoliition. 
The privileged orders of society in all countries too frequently treat 
the general communitv as inferior beiQcs. The natural consequ^ioe- 
is, £at some men of high inteUectual power arise among the com- 
monalty, man who do not, as Dryden aipresses it, see nature 
** through the spectacle of books," but penetrate into the substanoe* 
of things, and propagate prmciples calculated to give a new foundation 
to society. Such men will be found in all stales, and unless the higher 
orders manifest less arrcmnce, no country can be secure from revo- 
lutionary movemrats. The free intercourse, however, that prevails 
in the witish -empire, between the several gi!^ impait» 

a stability to the British government whbb is not to ba found in any 
other. 

About this time, I became su^iiuunted with the kle Lady Waflace^ 
sister of the late Duchess of Gordon* She was a woman of a 
strong mind, and much dilgposed to play the part of a politician. I 
]«member sittii^ with her one night in the pit of the Ki^s Theatre,, 
when she indul^ herself m commentiQg on the revolutionary firin- 
ciplesof France, which then se»ied to be rapidly spiMding over thia 
country. By idiat I couM gather from her dbcoiinM^ 
think that m. Fox and hb party aqu^oaad tkow princqdes w«dd 
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fooduce llie mme effect! bere» nai tlutt tbey vnsrt prepri^ 
for the event, in expectation that they would be able to maintain the 
nae aaeenJenqr over the peonle in ffeneral, when the Britkh nMn« 
ar^y ifcoald be destroyed^ as tney held over their immediate poliiicat 
adhonents. With a sound knowledge of the real tendency of those 
winc^Jes, she observed thi^ Mr. fox was but a shallow politician if 
ne eipe^ed to be one of the rulers of the people when the throne 
abouU be overturned. '* The probability is,'' said she, '* that while 
Mr. Fox harangued the mob, for we must not insult the people ia 
general by supposing that his audience would be otherwise than the 
mob, some sei|feant of the army would knock him on the head in the 
midst c£ hb q>utteripg elocution." 

If I were to give full credit to what Lady Wallace said, I should 
conclude that she was in the secret of the p«rty,and that they wished^ 
and even endeavoured to promote, the events for which they were 
making preparation. 

Th^ Mr« Burke was evidently of this opinion, his quarrel with Mr* 
Fox, and subsequent attack upon him, fully demonstrate. Mr. Burke 
accused him ot having sent an ambassador from the party to flie 
court of Russia, to contravene the measures of bis own government ; 
and this was a fact which codd not be denied. But mr. Burke did 
m> credit to himself by his condemnation of the measure in ooestioB^ 
i^ce at the time it was adopted, he must have been aware <h it, and 
hitve sanctioned it with his own concurrence, for it is impossible to 
suppose that what was styled the Fox party, of whidi he was a lead* 
iD^ member^ would have ventured upon so important a measure 
without his knowlecke and participation. 

His attack upon the Duke of Bedford for objecting to his pensiffli^ 
violent as it was, mij^t be excused on the ground of self-defence ; 
but his refeience to the ancestors of his grace, and the means by 
which they acquired wealth and distinction, was illiberal and meai^. 
and, after aB, it wouki be difficult to show how it had been deserved* 

Mr. Burke had previously broken off all connexion with Mr* 
Bberidan, on account of something which the latter bad said on the 
subj%ct of the French revolution. I remember meeting Mr. Sheri-> 
dan at the Ha^rmarket Theatre during the time when it was opened 
^ for the reception of the Italian singers and dancers, after the destruc* 
-lion of the Opem House, ^^n a room was opened for the higher 
ranks, teken nom an adjoining house, little better than a stable, and 
lined with green baize to conc^ its homely aspect. 

His late muesty, when Prince of Wales, used, after the p^orm- 
ance, to visit this room, and, in spite of its green baixe lining and gen- 
eral homeliness of aspect, was of course foUowed by all the rank and 
£uUon in the house. 

Meetii^ Mr. Sheridan in this room, and being upon friendly and 
familiar terms with him, I ai^ed him if there was any likelihoodPof 
his bMg reconciled to Mr. Burke; and with all his acuteness, in 
order to diow how litUe he knew of the diaracter of the latter, he 
lokUne that *" matters were ooibing round,'' though, from the iiritaUo 
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and vindictive temper of Mr. Burke, an amicable arrangement was 
impossible. 

Mr. Burke was reputed to be disposed to ** melting charitv," but 
die hardness of his nature was evident in his rejection of all friendljr 
overtures on the part of Mr. Fox, who absolutely shed tears in the 
House of Commons, when he found that an old and apparently an 
indissoluble friendship was for ever extinguished. My late friend Mr. 
William Cooke, an old member of the English bar, who brought 
letters of introduction to Mr. Burke from Ireland in the year 1766, 
and became intimate with him and his brother Richard, spoke of 
tbem both as not entitled to any moral aspect ; and the conduct of 
Mr. Burke towards Mr. Hastings has been oflen and strenuously im- 
puted to resentment, because the governor-general of India refused 
to give an appointment of great responsibility to a relation of Mr. 
Burke, who had been stigmatized for his profligacy at home. 

I am afraid that I shall provoke the resentment of the friends and 
admirers of Mr. Burke by what I have here written, but I cannot for- 
set the almost indecent exultation with which he spoke of our late 
Beloved monarch durine his first mental alienation, which excited the 
sympathy and grief of all ranks of the people. Mr. Burke said in the 
House of Commons, that ** God had hurled him from the throne j 
This was said of a monarch who afterward recovered and rendered 
the whole British empire a scene of loyal festivity. 

Whatever might be the abstract notions of Mr. Burke on the sub- 
Kme and becmttful, it is evident that he was defective in taste^ for 
otherwise he would not in the House of Commons, and before the 
world at large, considering the dissemination of the debates, have in- 
dulged in the indecent dlusion to " the rinsing of the bottles,'' and the 
vulgarity of ^ three skips," &c. His merits as a politician and an 
orator cannot be disputed ; vet his reflections on the French revo- 
lution were too diffuse, and he entered into a formal and elaborate 
discussion of political theories of ^vemment, as promulgated by the 
•anguinary usurpers of France, evidently too speculative for practice, 
and only likely to obtain an ephemeral existence with the transitory 
demagogues who projected them. 

Having touched upon the character of Mr. Burke in another place, 
I shall here drop the subject, except to express my surprise that Dr. 
Johnson should have held him in such high admiration as to think it ' 
necessary to collect all his intellectual powers whenever" he was 
likely to come in competition with him. 

Dr. Monsey told me that he placed Mr. Burke in a ludicrous situa- 
tion soon after the first publication of his work on the " Sublime and 
Beautiful." The sincerity of the doctor was acknowledged by aU 
who knew him and could estimate his character, but lie was a 
maiter-of-fact man, and only solicitous for practical and useful truths. 
Meeting Mr. Burke, I believe at Mrs. Montague's, he said with his 
usual blunt sincerity, " Mr. Burke, I have read your work on the 
Sublime, but I don't understand it — to me it appears to be nothing 
but * about it goddess, and about it' — What do you mean by sub- 
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fime T it seems to me inconsistent with nstm^ and common sense." 
The company looked on Mr. Burke, anxious for his answer. The 
doctor said he seemed to be a little puzzled and embarrassed, and 
only said in answer, ** There is certainly a sublone in nature, though 
I cannot at once define it." 

Upon the appointment of Mr. Burke, as paymaster, Dr. Monsey 
i^rote a friendly and facetious letter to him. I saw Mr. Burke's 
answer at the time. It was elegant, playful, and friendly. It prin- 
cipally turned upon the fertility of the doctor's fancy at his advanced 
time of life, which, as well as I can recollect, was beyond his nine- 
tieth year. The doctor wrote a similar letter to the celebrated 
Charles Townshend, brother of Lord Townshend, on, his being ad- 
mitted into the administration, and I remember that the answer of 
that witty statesman was full of humour and expressions of friend- 
ship. Ih*. Monsey had letters from the most distinguished characters 
of his time, which would be a valuable treasure in the present age of 
autognipfaical zeal and solicitude. 



CHAPTER XL 

Fbancis Nosth, Earl of Guildford. This nobleman was one of 
the most facetious, pleasant^ and humorous characters I ever knew. 
When I had first the pleasure of being introduced to him, his father 
and elder brother were alive, and he v^as distinguished among bis 
fiiends by the fiimiliar designation of Frank North. In point of size 
and pleasantij, he quite realized the idea of Falstaff. He viras inti- 
mately acquainted with the present General Phipps, George Colman 
the younger, John Kemble, and other conspicuous characters of the 
tune. He is the firolicsome hero of one of my friend Colman's 
qxMtive tales, where he is described as having roused a medical man 
at raidniffht, who had inscribed upon the side of his door, ^ Please to 
ring the bell.'* The story is so well known that it is only necessary 
to refer to it, and they who have not read it have a great pleasure to 
come. 

Frank North went abroad for a year or two, and on his return 
became Earl of Gidklford, by the death of his elder brother. During 
his absence he laid a wager that he would write a dramatic piece 
within a given time. The piece was written and sent to this country, 
consigned to his friend Colman, then proprietor and manager of the 
Haymarket Theatre, and was brought out there under the title of 
" The English Baron." The wager was for a hundred pounds, which 
the author of course won. 

Soon after he became Earl of Guildford I met him, end he saluted 
me in his usual free, open, and good-humoured manner. '* Before I 
viswer,'* said I, ^I must know whether I am speaking to Frank 
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M frieMfai,'' said be, and we renewed oor iBterooarie, ai &r as the 
diflerenoe of our ranks atfankted, for the renainder of hia life. Be* 
fore he became an ewA be heU an appomtmeot under Mr. Pkt, thea 
lord warden of the cinque ports, ajid bis duty was to be present 
St Wahner Castle, m order to reoeive Mr. Pitt, when the great 
Mateaman took possession of the place. On this occasion he took 
wkh Iwn as a companion a person who acted in a subordinate situa-. 
tion widi the Fox party, and was chiefly em{Joyed in collecting the 

Su-Iiamentary friends of Mr. Fox when the opposition had any 
voorite measure to support in the House of Commons. This per* 
aoQ was a man without education or intellectual powers, but had seeD 
much d'life, and related vulgar stories with some humour ; when he 
ftiled in language, he generally siq^idied the deficiency with winks,. 
nods, and other s^nificant gestures. 

Frank Noilh med to describe him as the great Lord Man^U 
described a dull companion, when a friend expressed his sarjiriae 
that his lordship should be so intimate with so barren a visiter. 
^ Why,'' said Lord Mansfield, " I use him as a couch to rest my 
mind upon, when I am fatigued with thinking, and disinclined to all 
fSurther intellectual labour." Such was the manner in which Frank 
North spoke of his companion, except that he derived amusement 
from the blunders of this humble frieod, and I seldom had the pleas- 
ure of meeting him that he did not detain me a few minutes to relate 
aome of those blunders. 

His mana^ of describing what passed i^ the interview when he 
^iciaily received Mr. Pitt as lord warden, was so humorous and 
10 characteristic, that I am always diverted with the reocdlectioiL 
He said that he mtrcxluced his humble friend to Mr. Pitt as Colooel 

9 though he had reason to believe the statesman was well ac» 

^piainted with the person and real aituatioa of the man, from his oob* 
atant attendance at the House of Commonst as an hamUe servant 
of the Fox party. Mr. Pitt staid to partake of a dinner which had 
been provided for him, and the pseucb-colonel was one of the party. 
Mr. Ncnlfa said that it wbb impossible for him to describe the devo- 
tion which the colonel paid to Mr. Pitt, who occasionalljr directed hia 
attention to the colonel The colonel then bowed, as if he were in. 
the presence of some being above the race of mankind. 

Mr. North said, that whenever Mr. Pitt pronounced the word 
colonel, there was a sort of subtle sarcasm in his tone virhich fully in* 
dicated that he was aware of the coloners military character ; but 
when Mr. Pitt ad^ed the colonel to take a glass of wine with him^ 
the reverence of the latter mounted to such a height that he seemed 
to be almost bereft of his senses on receiving so great an honoiov 
At length Mr. Pitt lefl the party on his return to town. For some 
time the colonel seemed to be absorbed in meditation, as if an im* 
portant matter engrossed his whole faculties. However, afler some 
hesitaiion and apparei^ difficulty to devel^ his feelings, he sud- 
denly exclaimed, <' What ^xtraiMrdiiBary thiqgs hafipen in this life .^-- 
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link *iir aha^M Kto todidto haodb ^rilh lltf/iA^ 
» nak Noitk^ iirterpi^MkM^ be was afraki U^ 
i in ccNDpuy wkb Mr. Pitt, and Aawm i«ch rew&reocm to tfceir 
grot poKticd advermy, the itoiy rai^ reach the emu of hie 
paiiyws the Fosilea, in Iowd^ and bring wayicioa on hie pohlieit 
rectitiide and conaialOBcy* 

Sotb wee the story as rehled by Frank North, with admiraUe 
haaoiWj and which was too good to be conceided from the Foxitei; 
who made aBowanee for the consternation of theecMbne/^and did not 
<he less confide in his jDeli<fen{ mneerity. 

As m^ht be expected, the feelings of an author arose in the mind 
of honest Frank after oor mutual greetings on his arrival in town ; 
and his first (mestion was whether 1 bad attended the representation 
<if Ins phy. I told him the fiict without any colourings riz. that the 
characters were weU cast, and well represented ; that in scenic 
decoration, it was brought forward in a manner creditable to the 
piece,^and to the manager as his friend, and had been well received 
by the audience ; finally, that, consid^ing it to be a hasty building 
npon a whimsical fonndatioo, it manifested a power of doing some*- 
tmi^ better with time and attention. He was gratified with this 
nocoont, which was confirmed by the testimony of other friends.* 

Honest Frank I his death was a loss to mamr friends, and his 
fiunttor ease was no abatement to the dignity of his rank. As far 
as his fortune would enable him, he wouM have kept ap all the bospi* 
taUe spirit of the ancient nobility; and without aristocratical pride, 
wouki have heU forth an example to Ms equals, and diffused good- 
Immonr around him, to the fiill extent oS his property and influence. 
His taknts, knowledge, and manners endeared him to all his friends^ 
frooi the studjoosly grave John Kemble to the exuberantly vivaciouB 
CSeotge Ck>Iman. 

Mr. JoBN KwfBLn. I became acquamted with this gentlepan in 
d» first season of his performance m London, at Drury-hoie 
Theatre. I intended his first appearance, which wasin the chwacter 
<ef Hamlet It was knpossibie to avoid being struck with bis person 
and demeanour, thoagh the latter was in general too stately and foi^ 
aaal ; bat, perhaps, it only i^)peared so to me, as I had seen Garrick 
p erform the same character several times a few years before, and 
iiad a vivkl recollection of his excellence. There was some novelty 
Wk Mr. Kemble's delivery of certain passages, but they appeared to 
me to be rather the refinement of critical research, than the sympa- 
tbetio ardour of congenial feelings with the author. I sat on the 
third row of the pit, close to my old friend Peregrine Phiifips, the 
fittfaer <^ Mrs. Crouch. Pbtllips was enthusiastic in his admiratiott 
and mpfk/aaMey upon every expression and attitude of KemUe, even 

* Htf Imte wortfay ftitnd BCdiMl KeQjr, ia liis i^euant Reminifcmoes, f ayt, that 
msk ihm fini nkrlit of this plaj hm went befaittd the iceiMS, tod was iatrodoesd to tbo 
anthor; hot t£e inirodiietioa most h&?e boea sa anothsr oocasion, as tha aathor dUl 
not rotnmioEDflaiid tillajaaror twa afUr the represenUtioiH aa 1 hare aboips 
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to a fittiguiog excess. When Kemble had dismissed one of the court 
spies sent to watch him, and kept back the other, Phillips exdaimod, 
** Oh I fine, fine.^ '^ It may be very fine," said I, ^ bat what does it 
mean, my friend?'' ^Oh!*' he answered, *^l know not what it 
means, but it is fine and grand." The enthusiasm of my old friend 
may be accounted for from a report which prevailed at the time. 
Miss Phillips, his daughter, was very beautiful, and it was said that 
while Mr. Kemble was at Liverpool, immediately preceding his 
engagement in London, it had appeared as if a marriage between 
them were approaching, and the father was, therefore, naturally 
strenuous in supporting his expected son-in-law. However, the 
match, if ever intended, did not take place, and Phillips, 1 suppose, 
felt an abatement of his admiration of the actor. 

I knew Miss Phillips bef6re she appeared on the stage, and a more 
beautiful and interesting girl, then about fifteen, I have never since 
known. I continued my acquaintance with her till her death, and 
whatever inight be the events of her life, I had never any reason to 
alter my opinion of her intrinsic worth. She was a very pleasing 
actress, and sung with pathos and efiect Her merit in the part 
which she performed in the comedy of " The Heiress," and in my 
excellent friend Prince Hoare's humorous afterpiece, *' No Song no 
jSupper," was all that criticism could require. 

I was, at first, so little an admirer of John Kemble's performance 
of '' Hamlet," that considering it stiff, conceited, and unnatural, I 
wrote four epigrams in ironical commendation of it, and inserted 
them together in a public print which I then conducted. The late 
Mr. Francis Twiss, who took a strong interest in the welfare of Mn 
Kemble, introduced me to him in the lobby of Drury-lane Theatre. 
J had just Defore seen him point Kemble's notice to me, and heard 
him whisper the word epigrams : I was, therefore, not prepared for 
the unaffected civility with which he addressed me. We imme- 
diately fell into conversation, and I remember that Mr. Kemble very 
soon began a defence of declamation, stating it as orisinally consti- 
tuting one of the chief features of theatrical excellence on the 
Grecian stage ; whence, on reflection, I inferred that he thought I 
was disposed to require too much of the manners of familiar life in 
dramatic representations. From that time we often met in company, 
became well acquainted, and, judging from myself, our intercourse 
gradually, ripened into what is commonly denominated friendship. 
I am convinced that if he had been bom to afliuence, and in a higher 
station, he would have been a distinguished character in political life. 
He had suffered the privations naturally incidental to a connexion 
with a provincial theatre ; but wh^ he rose to reputation and fortune 
in the metropolis, he acted with a spirit and liberaUty that seemed as 
if he were « to the manner bom.'' 

The late Mr. William Lewis, himself an excellent comic actor and 
a shrewd judge of theatrical merit, told me that as he once passed 
through an obscure town in Yoritshire, to perform as " a xter,** he saw 
John Kemble in the part of ** LoveweH,** in ^ The Clandestine 
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SMreMtd far the cbaraclery with anliqjQated fiony, mw 
fliiiUble to a merchant's clerk, and with black unpowdered hair ; ye% 
jBOtwithsUmding the stiffiiess of his deportment, be displayed so much 
£Ood sense and judgment, that Mr. Lewis assured me he silently 
predicted Mr. KembTe would rise into theatrical distinction. 

Mr. Kemble's classical and general knowledge, and the courtesy of 
liis manners, as well as his improving theatrical powers, soon pro- 
cured him h^h and extensive connexions. He kept a hospitable and 
elegant table. He gave a liberal premium with one of his nephews 
to an eminent artist, and an equal sum with another to a solicitor. 
"When the late Mr. Francis Twiss had compiled an index to Shak- 
speare, a work of marvellous industry and labour, and, of course^ 
iraluable to the admirers of the great bard, but was not willing to 
hazard the expense of publication, Mr. Kemble, with the zeal of 
fiiendship, and admiration of the poet, determined that so interesting 
a work should not be buried in obscurity, and engaged with the book- 
seller at his own risk. He however instituted a subscription among 
Jbis friends at two guineas for each copy ; but though, no doubt, he 
collected a considerable sum, it was probably by no means sufficient 
to indemnify him for the expense of a publication of so very arduous 
and complicated a description. I hardly need add, that I became 
one of the earliest subscribers. A great part of this laborious worl^ 
"which, most probably, will never be repnnted, was destroyed by an 
accidental fire, so that the remaining copies have been much ad- 
Tanced in price. 

I was in the habit of constantly visiting Mr. Kemble on a Sunday 
morning for many years, and if I saw him in the intermediate days, 
he always said, '* Taylor, remember the hebdomadal." I found him 
generally with some book or manuscript before him relative to his 
art. Sometimes he was cold, negUgent, and less courteous than at 
others, and then feeling disgusted, I resolved to forbear my visit the 
next week, but the pleasure! always found in his company overcame 
my temporary spleen. He was fond of Dryden, and sometimes read 
to me passages from that admirable poet I do not think he was a 
spod reader, for he generally read in a tone either too low or too 
Ug^ There is obviously but one tone in reading or actinff that 
excites the sympathy of the hearer, and that is the tone which leelinr 
suggests and expresses ; and such was the charm of Garrick, which 
rendered his acting in tragedy or comedy impressive in the highest 
degree.* There were many of Kemble's visiters who made court 
to him by telfmg him of faults in Garrick's acting, or of the unsuit- 
ableness of his person for some of the characters which he repre- 
aenled ; for instance, Sir Charles Thompson, afterwards Hotham, a 
respectable old Inuronet, told Kemble that Garrick always gave him 
the idea of a little buUer. Kemble generally told me what was said 

* Dr. Woleot twed to lead hit own conpotitions, and the comie producUonf of 
eCBofs, with ndminblo mm, humour, and apiril, but ho rMd all grave pMipa with a 
kind 9i hidiorow qaaintttMf and faadliari^. Ho waa, howoYtr, a Mond aitit on 
thtr f ondt fi . .^ 
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t^\im of tinr lund, not m appearing to beKere faeh ra«iaifa» ki i» 
know whether they reccnred a confirmation ironi no. On Mwft 
'Oecastone, I nerer abated in mj rererence ibr Garrid^ but ahii«]F« 
^iseountenaiiced audi msidiom flattery^ and to the best of Hiy feeal- 
iection and ability, asserted the wonderffal powers of the depvta^ 
ector. Kemble always listened to my panegyric on his greeit prede- 
cessor with apparent conviction, but I cannot help believing that he 
would have Kked me much better if I had never seen Garrick. 

KeiM^le, with all his professional jodgment, dull, and ezperioice, 
iike all other mortals, was sometimes induced to mistdte the natural 
direction of his powers, and to suppose that he was as much patron- 
ia?ed by the comic as by the tra^c muse. When I caBed on him 
one morning, he was sitting in hs great chair with his nightcap on, 
and, as he told me, cased in flannel Immediately after the coo- 
tomary salutation, he said, '' Taylor, I am studyii^ a new part in a 
popular comedy, and I should like to know your opinion as to the 
nanner in which I am likely to perform it." ^ As you tell me it is 
a comic part,*' said I, ^ I presume it is what you style intellectual 
comedy, such as the chief characters in Congreve, Wycherley, and 
Vanburgh.** •* What do you think,'* said he, " of Charics, m the 
^ School for Scandal r" "Why," said I, "Charles is a gay, free, 
spirited, convivial ieltow." •* Yes," said he, " but Charies is a gentle- 
man." He tried the part, but his gayety did not seem to the town to be 
of " the right flavour." It was said by one of Mr. Kemble's favourite 
critics in a public print, that his performance was '^Charies's restora- 
tion,*' and by another, that it was rather " Charles's martyitlom." 

Another .time he attempted a Jovial, rakish character in one of 
Mrs. Behn's licentious comedies, from which, however, he expunged 
all the offensive passages ; but he was not successful.* I met him oaa 
<Iay as I was hurrying home to dress for dinner abroad, and he 
strongly pressed me to go and dine with him, alleging that as jP^ 
{Mrs. Kemble) was out of town, he should be kni^y and duR. 1 
told him I was positively engaged, and should hardly be in time. 
^ Well, then," saM he, " rll go home wad study a pantomme " It ii 

* Konble certainly belieyed that he p oeatm d comic talent*, and a* far as a Mnmf 
«aDae of humour and a dif position to enjoj jocularity to«ld tend to exdta audi a 
conviction, ha might naturally yield to self-deception. My lively friend George 
Colman, whose exuberant gayety spares nobody, and to whose satirical turn I hare 
often been a witness and a victim, being asked his opinion of Kemble's ** Don Feliz," 
«aid that it displayed too much of the Don and too little of the Felix. Kemhis 
«ould bear jocular remarks on his acting with unaffected good-humour. I remea»- 
ber that after we became tolerably well acquainted, and were one day talking on the 
eubject of his Hamlet, I perhaps too freely said, *^ Come, Kemble, PH giro aa 
imiution of your Hamlet." •* i^l be giad,^ said be, <" to iaiprow by the reAa». 
4ton.*' I than raised my riffht hand orer my fbreheiNl^ aa connosaseare do when 
looking at a picture, and' lotting intently aa if some object was actually before me^ 
and referring to the platform scene, exclaimed, " My father,*' and then bending my 
hand into the form of an opera-glass, and peeping through it, continued, <* Methinu 
I see my father.** He took this freedom tn good ]^f t, and enlf said, ^ Why, 
Taylor, I never used such an actioi^'' «" No,)^ said T, <* bat freat yeur first aetioK 
everybody expected that the other would f»llew» WiMew he fp^ o# hb fiMt 
f redecessor, he never failed to say « Mr. Garrick.** 
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iudly powUe to cdneehne so grava a diaracter oontemphtiog new 
triokfi and escapes for haiiequki, and blunders for the clown. 

He bad determined to act Fedstafi) and I was in the greenf^rOom a€ 
CoTent Garden theatre one Saturday, when, after his performance of 
some character which I do not recollect, three beards were brought 
to him, that he might choose one for Falstaff. We were invited to 
<line the next day with the late Dr. Charles Burney, rector of I)ept« 
tfbrd. Kemble tbc^ me in his chariot, and we talked on the road of 
his mtended Falstaff. He said that he had resolved to attempt the 
part, but was afraid that when ^^ he came to the point his heart would 
&il him." A ludicrous incident happened at this dinner. The doctor^ 
in helping Kemble to part of a pudding, gave him a very large portion* 
which iimuced me to say, <* Burney, you do not observe Kemble't 
rule in your ample allotment to him." ** What is that ?" said the doc- 
tor. ** Why," said I, " when I last dined with him, I was as lavish at 
joa in distributing a similar dish. Kemble said, ' Taylor, don't help 
«o much to an individual, for if you do it will not so round the table.' '^ 
Being somewhat in the habit of imitating Kemble,! spoke these words 
in his manner, foigetting that he was before me. ''Now," said Kern* 
hie, ** he thinks he is imitating me — I appeal to the lady ;" and these 
words he delivered so much in the manner which 1 had assumed, that 
Mrs. Burney and the doctor could not help laughing, Kemble gave 
wray to the same impulse, and I was relieved from embarrassment 

1 was one night in a box with him when the theatre was illumina- 
ted preparatory to the opening for the season, and a Mr. Rees wmt 
employed to give imitations, in order to try the effect of the voice. 
Kemble was one of the persons imitated, and while the man was de* 
liTeriag an imitation of him, Kemble, in little above a whisper, knock* 
11^ his stick on the ground, said, with perfect good-humour, " Speak 
louder, you rascal, speak louder." The man did not hear, nor did 
Kemble intend he should. 

Before the return of Mrs. Kemble from the country, I dined vdfh 
Jiim one day Ute^tHe^ and a very pleasant evening I passed. I sub* 
mitted to him my tale of Frank Hayman, on which he made some judi* 
-cious corrections in writing, on the spot, and afterward read to me 
hit translation of Ovid's epistle from (Enone to Paris, which, so far aa 
I could ju^e by mere recitation, was rendered with poetic spirit and 
beauty. He lold me that he intended to publish it, with eraphic illus* 
trations by his friend Sir Thomas Lawrence. It is to be regretted 
that it was not published, as it would do honour to his memory. He 
iield Sir Thomas Lawrence in the highest esteem and friendship, and 
these feelings were evidently retur^d in full measure by the great 
artist, as by the many portraits which he painted of Mr. Kemble, it it 
obvious that his time and talents might have been employed to much 
x>eainiaiy advantage, while they were thus devoted to friendship. I 
believe no Aiendship which history has recorded, was more sincere 
and warm than that between the great painter and the great actor,-— 
both with minds well stored, both men of correct taste and polished 
auuinerff. 

E 
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Mr. Kemble possessed a high and manly smrit He was involTedi 
in a duel with Mr. Daly, the manager of the Dublin theatre, before he 
first came to London ; and another with Mr. James Aikin, a respect- 
able actor of Dmry-Iane theatre, when Mr. Kemble was manager. 
Aikin, thoush a sensible and worthy man, was irritable and obstinate. 
Mr. Kemble might easily have avoided the last duel, but would not 
suffer his spirit to be called in question. 

The late Hon. Mr. St. John had written a tragedy entitled "Mary 
Queen of Scots," which he had submitted to the Drury-lane manager, 
and which had been accepted for representation ; but the anxiety of 
the author induced him to complain of delay in bringing it before the 

Eublic. Some hasty words passed in the green-room on the occasion 
etween him and Mr. Kemble. At length, in the irritation of literary 
vanity and aristocratic pride, he told Mr. Kemble that he was a man 
whom " he could not call out." Mr. Kemble answered with perfect 
coolness, " But you are a man whom I can turn out, and therefore I 
desire you will leave this place immediately." Mr. St. John prudently 
retired, but, reflecting on the insult which he had offered to a scholar 
and a gentleman, soon returned and made an apology, which restored 
good-humour, and the play was soon afterward represented, but not 
with much success. 

It was a common trick with Ticket, when supping at a coffee-house 
with a friend, to quit the room upon some pretence for a few moments, 
and leave the friend to pay the reckoning. I met him and Joe Rich- 
ardson one night in the Piazza at Covent Garden, and they insisted 
on my going with them into the coffee-house to take a few oysters. I 
readily complied, but reflecting that I had only a few shillings in my 
pocket, and fully aware of Tickel's practice, I kept watch pver him^ 
that I might run no hazard. At length, remaining till a very late hour, 
as might naturally be expected with men of such talents, I desired my 
friend Richardson to pay my share, and retreated. This habit was 
certainly not the effect of meanness or of parsimony in Tickel, but of 
a waggish humour, by which I should assuredly have suffered, as it 
would have been an additional pleasure to play it off on a novice. 

I was well acquainted with the characters both of Tickel and Sher- 
idan. It was supposed by some of their friends, though not of the 
most disceminff, that Sheridan was jealous of the conversational 
powers of Tickel. If there really was any jealousy between them, 
which I sincerelv hope was not the case, as they were originally warm 
friends, besides being connected by marrying two amiable sisters, the 
jealousy was more likely to be on the side of Tickel, as he had failed 
m an opera, entitled "The Carnival of Venice,*' and Sheridan had 
been successful in all his dramatic pieces, which are styled what are 
called stock- plays, and had, moreover, become one of the chief national 
characters as an orator and a politician. Besides, Sheridan's poetical 
genius was of a hieher cast, as evinced in his *• Monody on the death 
of Garrick," and his admirable prologues and epilogues, which are 
equal to any in our language. It is not, however, to be inferred, that 
ilKMigh Sheridan's powers were of a superior order, Tickel was nol 
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powened of coDBiderable talents, — in fiict, that he was not a man ^ 
genius. He displayed great wit, hamour, and an appropriate delinea- 
tion and characteristic diversity of character in his'^Anticipationy*^ 
and poetical spirit in his ** Wreath of Fashion,'' and more in his '<Charle» 
Fox, partridge-shooting, to John Townshend, cruising." He was pe- 
culiarly spirited and entertaining in conversation. 

A whimsical circumstance, exemplifying this last quality, occurred 
during a short visit which he paid at Oxford, to the head o? one of the 
colleges. Dining in the common room, and happening to be more- 
than ordinarily facetious, a very old member of the university, whose 
mind had been unpaired by study and time, and who was very deaf,, 
observing the effect of his lively sallies on the company, and hearing 
that his name was Tickel, asked the gentleman who sat next to hinv 
and who was a wag, whether that was the Mr. Tickel who had been 
the friend of Mr. Addison. The gentleman told him it was the santa 
person. The old member then expressed great regret that he ? at at 
ffuch a distance, and was too deaf to hear the brilliant effusions of Mr^ 
Tickel's genius, particularly, too, as he might also hear some original 
anecdotes of his immortal friend the author of" Cato." The wag, t(v 
console him, promised that whenever Mi*. Tickel uttered any thing 
of strikinghumour, or told an interesting anecdote, he would relate it 
to him. The wag gave a hint to the company, most of Whom hap- 
pened to be as sportive as himself, of the old member's misconceptioi^ 
in. taking the Mr. Tickel present for his grandfather, and promised 
themselves much entertainment from the mistake. Tickel exerted 
himself with great gayety to exhibit his genius and learning, and the 
old member was quite agog to hear >^hat passed. Whenever jl laugh? 
was excited by what Tickel said, the old gentleman resorted to his 
waggish friend to know what he had heard. The wag either invented 
a bon moiy or told a ludicrous incident, which, perhaps, delighted the 
former even more than if he had heard Tickel's real effusion. Thi» 
whimsical entertainment continued till the humour was no longer 
divertidg to the party ; and the object of this hardly allowable jocu- 
larity retired, proud that he had been in company with the friend of 
Mr. Addison, but lamenting that he could only profit by his wit and. 
humour at second-hand. 

Tickel, though such I believe was not the case, might envy the su^ 
perior senius of Sheridan, but the latter had no reason to be envious 
of TickeL Tickel had more of vanity, Sheridan more of pride. 
Tickel was perpetually gay and ambitious to shine in society ; he was^ 
therefore always on the watch for some opportunity of making a 
brilliaDt sally, and often succeeded. Sheridan was. contented to be 
easy and observing, and quietly waited till the stream of conversatioa 
should bear something worthy of his" notice, and give occasion for some 
appropriate anecdote or sarcastic observation. In telling a story,. 
Sheridan's terms were selected with so much judgment that the sul>- 
tfUmce and point came forth with full effect, and admitted of no addi* 
tion or embellishment, and his satirical strokes were shrewd, pointed^ 
and evinced a very unfavourable opinion of mankind. In relating ani 
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aMcdoto, TklDel was too apt to decorate it with a floariAJBg lann- 
ance, and to look roand to obsenre iti effect oo the company* Sher- 
idan teeoied only intent on tellii^ the plain niatter of fact, and gen- 
erally addressed himself to an inmvidaaL Tickel seemed desirous of 
im[H'es8ing the person whom he addressed with a sense of his sprint- 
Ibess and fancy. Sheridan, when he spoke to a mere stranjser in 
compapy, spoke in a kind of confidential manner, that disarmed alTawk- 
ward feeling, and excited an idea in the hearer that he was deemed 
worthy of conversation and confidence. ' This air of confidence oa 
the part of Sheridan rendered his manner irresistible. There had cer« 
tainly been some difference between Sheridan and Tickel, which 
even the death of the latter had not subdued in the mind of the for- 
mer ; for, on their return from Richardson's funeral, at which I was 
present, Sheridan behaved in a manner that indicated the decline of 
friendship between them. 

Ticket could not but have been happy in his first marriage with an 
accomplished branch of the Linley family, a family distinguished for 
talents ; but he was certainly not so in his second. The lady was a 
beauty, and brought some fortune. They kept a coach, an extrava- 

Smce which her fortune and his income as a commissioner of the 
tamp-office could not support. His wife expected him to be am- 
stantly with her, and when he wanted to take a walk with a friend, 
she importuned him to ride in the coach with her. At length he be* 
came embarrassed in his afiairs and desponding in his temper, and he 
who was once all vivacity, sank into melancholy and dejection, inso- 
much as to render it doubtful whether his falling from the parapet at 
Hampton Court Palace was wholly accidental. 

It IS a melancholy consideration, that almost immediately after his 
death, a near relation, who had been apprized of his desponding state, 
came with ample means to relieve him from all his necessities. His 
-chief production was the popular pamphlet entitled '' Anticipaticm,'* in 
which he characterized with admirable ingenuity and humour the more 
conspicuous members of the House of Commons at that period. It 
was generally supposed that he derived considerable advantage from 
the hints of Lord North, who possessed great wit and humour.* 

The second Mrs. Tickel, it is said, found a less indulgent husband 
in her second marriage, and sank into a despondency like that which 
attended the last days of her former partner* A beautiful whole-length 
drawing of her was made by my late friend Cos way, with all the taste 
and spirit which distinguished his works in miniature, from which there 
was a correct engraving. This lady was the daughter of a captain 
in the East India Company's marine, in which service he had amassed 
about twenty thousand pounds ; but, being afraid to vest it in any public 
securities, he lived upon the capital, which gave Tickel little hopes of 
deriving much from the death of his father-in-law, and probably aug- 
mented that dejection which occasioned the termination of his Ufe. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Rbv. Wiluav Pbtbrs, "With this gentleman I was acquainted 
iD my early days. I was introduced to him by the Rev. Richard 
Pinnock, rector of Abinger in Surrey, and of St. John's, Bermondsey. 
He was also chaplain to the Earl of Godolphin, and one of the officers 
of the British Museum. He was an irritable but an honourable 
man ; a good classical and French scholar. He had a turn for humour 
and poetry. Whenever I received an invitation to dine with him, it 
was generally conveyed in rhyme. He Uved to a very advanced ase^ 
and I joined in the melancholy duty of attending his funeral, with 
the present Sir John St. Aubin, Bart., and the late Mr. Planta, then 
chief officer of the British Museum. 

I knew Mr. Peters had entered into the church. As an artist, he 
had gained considerable reputation in portrait-painting. After be 
became a clergyman, he resigned his situation as a royal academician^ 
conceiving that it would be unsuitable to his clerical function ; but 
on his resignation, he was appointed chaplain to the Royal Academy, 
which, though a mere nominal office, evinced the respect of the 
prerident, the late Sir Joshua Reynolds, and of the council of that 
mlilution. 

Mr. Peters told me, that betides the propriety of resting his 
academical honour, he was tnduced to relinquish his profession of an 
artist by the folbwing circumstance: A ladv of quality having 
raqoested be would recommend her to a good landscape-painter, as 
abe wanted a couple of pictures of that description, he replied, that 
considering Richard Wilson as the best pamter of landscapes, he 
leoommended him. The hdy then deshed that he would accompany 
hor to the painter^s house. He accordingly went witll her, and round 
Ibe artist at home. The lady desired to see some specimens of his 
dull, and Wilson had luckily not sent home two pictures which he 
had rast finished, and brought them to her. Peters said he was afraid 
that Wilson's bold style and rough colouring would not be suitable to 
female taste, and that the lady would not be duly impressed with the 
grandeur of his conceptions, that he, therefore, placed them at some 
distance, in order to make them appear to more advantage. The 
lady, however, happened to be struck with them, find gave him a 
commission to paint two landscapes, at a liberal price, on subjects 
cboaen by himself. As Peters was going to hand the lady into her 
carriage, not intending to return with her, Wilson whispered that he 
wanted to speak to him. Peters, of course, returned with him. 
Wilson, after thanking him warmly for his kind recommendation, told 
Um he was so distressed, that if Peters would not lend him ten 
guineas, he could not fulfil the order, as he had no money to buy 
coloiin or canvasi. Peters promised he would send the money to 
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him as soon as he reached home. Peters as^red me that the dii- 
tress of this great artist produced a strong effect upon his mind ; for 
if Wilson, Who was decidedly the best painter in his province of art, 
'was so reduced, what must he expect who had so many rivals of 
•distinguished talent in the line of portrait? 

Peters after this began to prepare himself for the church, and 
^entered his name at one of the colleges at Oxford. In this univer- 
sity he became acquainted with the late Mr. William Gifford, whose 
translations of" Juvenal" and " Persius" prove his learning and poeti- 
cal vigour, and whose editions of the works of Massinger, oi Ben 
Jonson, and of Ford, may fairly rank him as the best dramatic critic 
in our language. Mr. Peters, no doubt, improved his classical know- 
Jedge, and prepared himself for the sacred calling by the assistance 
of Mr. Gifford. Mr. Peters and Mr. Gifford remained in intimacy 
4uid friendship for some years, but, as Dryden says, 

** All haman things are robject to decaj ;" 

^and, unhappily, friendship is founded on the same uncertain tenure. 
At length these friends became bitter enemies ; but before this melan- 
<ho\y event took place, I dined with Mr. Peters at a house in Mill- 
4>ank, which belonged to the late Lord Grosvenor, and in which his 
Jordship permitted him to reside. On this occasion I first met Mr. 
'Gifford,to whom Mr. Peters had expressed a desire to introduce me. 
What was the immediate cause of the dissension between these old 
{friends I never heard, but their hostility to each other was of the 
l>ittere8t kind. 

When Peters quitted Oxford, he continued to corres)K)nd vnth 
Xxifibrd, who remained there ; and, to save the expense of poetng^ 
Peters obtained franks from Lord Grosvenor for his letters to Gifford, 
4Uid his lordship permitted the letters of Gifford to pass under cover 
to his lordship. On one occasion Giflbrd forgot to seal his letter to 
Peters, and Lord Grosvenor frankly confessed that he had the curiosity 
'to read it His lordship was so struck by the literary merit of this 
Jetter, that he thought the author would be a proper travellinfr tutor 
for his son, the present Lord Grosvenor. He therefore desired 
Peters to invite Gifford to London, where he soon received an invi- 
tation to reside at his Jordsh;p*s house, in Grosvenor-square. Gifford 
-was shortly appointed tutor to Lord Belgrave, and afterward accom- 
panied his noble pupil abroad. 

During the time that Peters and Gifford remained in friendship, the 
•former considered the unsealed letter as an accident, but when they 
quarrelled, he represented it to me as an artifice, by which Gifford 
thought to tempt the curiosity of Lord Grosvenor. He had taken, it 
.seems, uncommon pains with the letter, in order, as Peters alleged, 
to make a forcible impression on his lordship, and his plan succeeded. 

Gifford had become acquainted with Mr. Hoppner the painter, and 
liad introduced him at Grosvenor House. This circumstance, no 
Joubt, mutt have displeased Peters, who knew that Hoppuer was of 
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« Tery satirical turn, and spared nobody. What hastened the'extinc* 
tion of the friendship between Peters and Gifibrd I know not, except 
that Gifibrd and Hoppner, as Peters said, had undermined him in the 
•estimation of Lord Grosvenor, and forced him to relinquish his con- 
nexion with his lordship. At length there was an open rupturo 
4>etween the former friends. 

Gifibrd was accused by Peters of haying, in a public newspaper, 
ridiculed his pictures in the Royal Academy exhibition, assisted by the 
professional suggestions of Hoppner. I remember to have read a 
critique of this description, on a picture of Adam and Eve in Para- 
dise, which was remarkably humorous and severe. Mr. Combe, 
.who was a friend to both parties, at length interfered to prevent 
further hostilities, but failing, he signified that unless Lord Grosvenor 
put a stop to this persecution of his old friend Peters, he would write 
an heroic epistle to Lord Grosvenor from his repudiated lady. Aa 
Mr. Combe was known to possess a powerful pen, and was a zealous 
friend to Peters, this intimation was conveyed to his lordship, who 
then interposed, and requested that all this literary warfare should end, 
and from that time they were contented to abuse each other in private. 

By this time I had become very well acquainted with Gifibrd, and 
frequently heard the complaints of both parlies. It was curious to 
6nd that their accusations against each other were exactly the same. 
They each chained the other with meai^nd disgraceful subservienpy 
4o tbd vices of £ord Grosvenor. It is certain tnat Peters, before be 
took holy orders, and probably while he was not in a very prosperous 
state, pdnted some subjects mr the noble lord which were far from , 
being of a decorous nature; but who is to blame, the rich man who 
suggested such subjects, or the poor one who stood in need of his 
patronage 7 I have often heard Peters deeply lament that he ever 
-devoted his talents to such subjects, not only because they were de- 
grading to his character, but, as far as I could judge, from sincere 
mora] regret On the other hand, Peters charged Gifibrd with a pli* 
ent subserviency to those vices of his patron which had dictated the 
subjects in question. In proof of this chai^ Peters used to relate a 
story, which, even if I could believe, I should not think proper to 
introduce in this place. 

I have often, though with caution, sounded both as to the possibility 
of efiecting a reconciliation, but found it a hopeless matter, and 
therefore never acknowledged to either that I had seen the other» 
and avoided a subject which was mournful and disgusting. 

Mr. Peters being troubled with asthma for some years before his 
death, was obliged to sleep in the country, so that I very rarely saw 
him ; but soon after his death I received a note from his widow» 
requesting I would call on her in town, as she had something to com- 
municatc to me. I went accordingly, ^nd was informed by her that 
her husband had left me a legacy of fifty guineas. I was much sur- 
prised at this bequest, as I had not seen Mr. Peters for some years, 
end thought he had forgotten me. His legacy, however, was a proof 
of his friendly feeling towards me, which had not lessened by absence. 
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lis.' Jomr HomB TooKs. I wm tcqunnted with this _ 
■Mttiy yearBy and alwayi fixind him polite apd good-hamoured. I 
first introduced to him when he resided in nichmond Buildings^ by 
Ifr. Arthur Murphy, and though I did not adopt his political priD- 
ciplesy he was too agreeaUe, aid too instructive a companion for me 
not to cultivate the connexion. He told me, soon after I becadne 
acquainted wiUi him, that he knew who Junius was at the time of his 
public corresp<Hxlence with him; and when I expressed my surpriae 
that he did not contrive to answer his formidable assailant in a private 
manner, he declared he became acquainted with him under such cir* 
cumstances of honourable secrecy, that it would have been treachery 
in him to avow his knowledge. . In his correspondence with Wilkea,, 
after his quarrel with him, he certainly does not appear to much epis- 
tolary advantage in comparison, however strong might be tus facts,, 
and however cogent his arguments, Wilkes's answers were always 
playful, ^sprightly, and humorous. It does not appear that Wilkes 
•provoked him to the attack, but Home Tooke was too discerning a 
man not to see that Wilkes was in reality a patriot for his own inte- 
rest, not for that of the public 

Tooke was certainly a republican, and having discovered Wilkes's 
interested views, withdrew all confidence from him and becanoe his 
' Utter enemy. Mr. Tooke once advised me, whenever I said any 
thing that I wished to have kept secret, never to say it in the presence 
of a third person, '' for if," said he, <' there vi^ere only one.person pre* 
sent, and he were to betrav you, you might deny all he said, and the 
testimony of each would then depend upon Us own character; and 
your dmial, though untrue, vrould be a just punishment on yoor 
<^ponent for his treachery.*' 

I once called on him in Richmond Buiklings, virith Mr. Meny the 
.poet, just as the latter was on the eve of oeing married to Miss 
Brunton the actress. In the course of conversation, Mr. To(Ae ad- 
verted to this intended marriage, and directing his discourse to me,, 
said, ^ I told this gentleman that I was once as near the danger of 
matrimony as he is at present, but an old firiend to whom I looked 
with reverence for his wisdom and experience, gave me the following 
advice. < You must first,' said he, ' consider the person of the lady, and 
endeavour to satisfy yourself that if she has excited, she is likely to* 
aeoure, your admiration. You must deeply scrutinize her mind, reflect 
whether she possesses a rate of intellect that would be likely to 
render her an intelligent companion ; if you are satined she does,, 
you are to examine her temp^, and if you find it amiable, and not 
likely to irritate your own on any .occasion, you must proceed to ob- 
tain all the information you can procure respecting her parents and 
other relatives ; and if you have no reason to object to their being^ 
your relations and cempanioift, you must then inquire who and what 
are her friends, for you must not expect her to sacrifice all her oW 
connexions when she becomes your wife, and if you find them acree- 
jsble people, and not likely to be burdensome or intrusive, and are 
quite satisfied with the prospect, you may then order your wedding 
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^klhetyindfadiedayfer Aemaniage. When Ae bride it dreaMd 
fluitable to the occanoDy the fiiends at church, and the priest ready to 
begiiit yon diould get upon your horse and ride away finom th^ place a» 
ftgt and as far as yoor horse could carnr you. This counsel,^ added 
Mr. Tooke, ** finom one who was thoroughly acquainted with the woiid^ 
made me inTe8ti|;ate the nature of wedlock ; and considering the 
difficulties attendmg the adTice ^riiich he recommended^ made me. 
resolye never to enter into the happy state.** 

This counsel, however, had no effect upon Mr. Merry,' who soon 
after married, though certainly he vnis solicitous to avoid the match. 
Mr. Tooke however was a man of gallantry. He had two amiable 
daughters, with whom I have had the pleasure of being in company,, 
and was assured by the late Dr. Geoige Pearson that they were 
good Latin scholars. He had also a son, but whose conduct he 
represented as so different from that of his daughters, that on Mr. 
Merry asking what had become of him, Mr. Tooke said he did not 
know, but hoped the next news he should hear of him would be that 
he was hanged. 

It would be presumptuous in me to attempt to measure the mind 
of Mr. Home Tooke, but, as far I could venture to judge, he com* 
Inned logic and waggery so habitually, that he would not have been 
an eloquent parliamentary orator ; as he would rather have endea- 
▼oured to detect and ridicule the errors and inconsistencies of others 
than have proposed any thing original from himself. He told me that 
when he attended at any political meetings he very seldom went with 
Bnintention to speak, but that he as seldom maintained his contem* 
plated silence. I remember once, and only once, I dined with the 
Kevolutionary Society, instituted in a great measure in honour oC 
King William the Third. The celebrated Dr. Price was the chairman 
on this occasion, and Mr. Home Tooke sat next to him. In the course 
of the day, I asked the latter if he intended to address the company. 
He said ''No, I delight in the anniversary of a day intended to cele- 
brate the delivery from monarchical despotism and bigotry, and resign 
myself wholly to convivial enjoyment." I ventur^ to hint that 
•omethins would occur probabl]^ which would draw forth his public 
spirit, and so it happened ; for in about an hour something induced 
mm to address tha company, when he was answered bv my tAd 
iriend, now Mr. Baron Garrow : I have totally for^tten the subject 
of their brief controversy, but I remember the jocularity of both 
ezdted merriment through the room, and ended in good-humour. 

I went afterward into the tea-room with Mr. Tooke, and it was 
there he sD^gested to me the cautious poHcy which I have mentioned 
wbcfre. I believe that this dinner which I attended was the last time 
1be society ever assembled. It once, however, numbered among its 
members some of the most respectable whig characters in the coun- 
try, but as thev had not t^en leave of monarchical principles, when 
they saw the dreadful excesses wUch the revohitionary dogmas of 
fnaee had occasioned, they vridulrew from the sodety, and left it tO' 
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4lie low UTem reformen, wbo neTcr attempted to mu^r anotbor 
meeting. 

It h^ been sakl that when Mr. Tooke was conveyed by the waj 
of Islington into custody to the Tower, he looked at the fields, and» 
with tears in eyes, said — *' Ah I 1 am afraid I shall see you no more.** 
These words are so repugnant to the firm and decisive temper of 
iiis mind, that it is impossible for those who knew him to give any 
credit to the report 

The last time I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Horne Tooke was 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields where he was walking with his daughters. I 
^ined them, and in the course of conversation he said, "I have often 
invited you to my dinner-parties on Sundays, at Wimbledon, but I 
know you dare not come." I assured him that I expected too much 
pleasure on such an occasion to be afraid of appearing there, and 
that I should take an early opportunity of accompanying my friend 
Dr. Pearson in his carriage. Somethmg or other, however, always 
interfered, and I never attended the meetings. Politics must of 
course have generally been " the order of the day,** as Mr. Tooke 
Jias more than once told me that in all his conversations, and in all 
Jiis writings, whatever was the subject, politics were sure to intrude. 
I have said that I believe he was a republican, and I think the follow- 
ing passage from one of his letters to Junius will Justify the suspicion, 
even were there no other reasons that I could offer in support of it. 

" The right divine and sacredness of kings is to me a senseless 
jargon. It was thought a daring expression of Oliver Cromwell, 
in the time of Charles the First, that if he found himself placed op- 
posite to. the king in battle, he would discharge his piece into his 
bosom as soon as into any other man's. 1 go farther ; had I lived in 
those days, I would not have waited for chance to give me an oppor- 
tunity of doing my duty ; I would have sought him through the ranks^ 
and without the least personal enmity, have discharged my piece into 
lus bosom rather than into any other man*s." 

My late friend Mr. Joseph Richardson told me, that, generally^ 
4ifter a certain baronet had been with Mr. Horne Tooke for a few 
days, he returned to town with a mind so heated by the principles of 
that gentleman, that he seemed as if he had been in a political fur- 
nace ; and it was not till several days had passed that Mr. Fox and 
his other political associates could brin^ him again within the sound 
influence of constitutional whiggism. They however held in great 
respect the understanding and political principles of the baronet, and 
attributed his occasional tendency to republican notions wholly to the 
reasonings and ingenious sophistry of the politician of Wimbledon. 

There was such a mixture of humour, waggery, ridicule, archness^ 
4Lnd learning in the character of Mr. Tooke, that when he took pains to 
^in proselytes to his opinions, he was generally successful. In his 
controversy with Junius, the argument was certainly in his favour, bat 
Jie proved much inferior in literary t&lents. Junius had rashly ad- 
aianced chains against Mr. Home which he could not support, and 
Iherefore he was, of course, conquered in reasoning ; but the humour 
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vnd ingenuitj with which Junius retreats finopi the contest, demoK- 
Btrates the superiority of his literary skilL 

The two poetical quotations which Mr. Home introduced into hit 
letter, and for which be is so humorously attacked by Junius, are 
taken from the works of Ben Jonson, as the late Mr. William Giflford 
told me, but I have never thought it worth while to trace them in hit 
plays. That admirable artist, Mr. Westall, related to me a circum- 
stance which illustrates the logical waggery which I always observed 
in Mr. Home Tooke, and also the vehement irritability of Dr. Parr. 
He said that he was in company with these distinguished characters^ 
and witnessed a dispute between them. Parr viras vehement and 
loudly declamatory ; Tooke was sportive and satirical. Notwith- 
standing the thundering hostility of Parr, Tooke was serene and 
Jocosely bitter. At length Parr arose, and said, '^ If I had entertained 
an opinion which I thought founded on trath, and determined never 
to abandon — if I thought that your opinion was the same, I wouki 
immediately renounce it with detestation.'* s 

If Mr. Home Tooke could have transferred the same jocosa 
severity to his pen which was so conspicuous and successful on his 
tongue, he might have equalled if not have conquered Junius, in wit 
as well as in argument. 

I once promised myself a very pleasant and instractive day, having 
invited Mr. Combe, whom I have before mentioned, and Mr. Home 
Took^, to dine with me. What prevented Mr. Combe from coming I 
do not recollect, but I believe that a total difference in political princi- 
ples with Mr. Home Tooke occasion^ his reluctance to meet him. 
Upon general topics, Mr. Combe would have been highly entertain- 
ing, particularly in the abundance of his anecdotes of hieh life when 
he mixed in fashionable circles ; and Mr. Horne Tooke's general 
opinion and reflections would have been equally instructive, but as his 
conversation, however began, invariably led to politics, and misht 
have ended in an unpleasant controversy, it was well that they did 
not meet. As Mr. Home Tooke did not keep the engagement, I 
wrote to him the next day, and after expressing the disappointment 
which 1 felt in not having been favoured with his company, I assured 
him I consoled myself with the idea that he was too much absorbed 
in some work, intended for the advantage of mankind, to recoiled 
such a trifling concem as an engagement to dinner with an humblo 
friend. I received the following answer, of which I have preserved 
the ori^nal as a curiosity, coming from so extraordinary and cooh 
qricuous a character. 

TO JOHN TAYLOR, SSQ. 

Mr DBAK Sntf 
1 beg, ten thousand times, your pardop. My house is repairing 
and my memoranda were all taken down in the dirt and confusion of 
iD7p«iiour;.iQ which confusion I still remain. I cdmpktely ud 
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Ul i By foiflol my eng^^enmit I fed eztremdjr fer tbe d iqp k aii— 
ym most nave entertained. I btre only tke excuse erf* GEdipvt— 

«* Mj handi are goiltj, but my heart ia free.** 

Agnn, I beg you to pardon me. 

Dear sir, ' 
Your sonrowfid humble servant, 
J, H. Toou. 

The late Dr. George Pearson was very mnch attached to Mr^ 
Home Tooke, and visited him as often as he had opportunity, and 
thought highly of his character apart from politics, which the doctor 
told me he always cautiously avoided, though it was difficult, indeed 
impossible, to restrain Mr. Tooke's tendency to the discussion of sucb 
topics. The doctor, however, always contrived to turn the discourse,, 
and give occasion to some waggery, in which he was as ready to indulge 
his humour, as in political animadversion. Dr. Pearson was generally 
deemed welf read in Latin and Greek, and considered Mr. Tooke as 
an acute critic and profounil scholar. 

Mr. Prince Hoare told me that he was once present in company 
with Mr. Home Tooke, when he proposed some subject relative tO' 
the powers of the human voice ; that he separately addressed all the 
company, requesting their opinions, which he afterward summed up,, 
and then delivered his own, manifesting such perspicuity, as well a» 
comprehensive knowledge, as excited the admiration of all presents. 
Firm as his mind was, like all .human beings, he had some odd con* 
ceptions, and was at times^ very irritabte. His desire of being 
buried in his garden was a whim, which his executors pmdently re- 
jected, and had him interred accoiding to the ordinary rites of sepul- 
ture. I regret to hear that he v^as so irascible and violent in his 
temper as death approached, that there were no traces of the phi- 
losopher in his conduct,- and he was so turbulent that it was painfiA 
- to go near him, yet perpetually calling for attendance. At lengthy 
after a painful illness, he v^s released from his sufferings, and his at- 
tendants ascribed his impatience to the severity of what he endured,, 
which wholly overcame his natural tendency to good-humour. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

Edward Jbrhhtoham, Esq. This gentleman I consider as alto>- 

Ether one of the most amiable and intelligent persons I ever knew. I 
dadniired his poems in general when I had not the least idea that I 
alMMdd ever become acquainted with him. He had received hm 
edncatkm chiefly in France, and came to London about the tweo* 
lieth year of his age, for the purpose of being present at the corona^ 
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Itoe of King George the Tliird. Bk fimrihr wane Ronnn Cstbolic^ 
mod he ww of the same penuasioii. He told me that the first sulijeet 
iffaich ei^ro88ed his attention was the grounds of difference betweoD 
die npoC^tants and Roman Catholics, and he therefore read atten* 
tiveljr all that the most eminent advocates on both sides had said in 
support of their respective principles. The result was a firm con- 
viction of the truth of the Protestant faith, to which he conformed ; 
and such were the liberal sentiments of his family, that, as tboy knew 
he was not governed by any motives of worldly interest, they indeed 
regretted, but were not offended at his desertion of their traditional 
ai3 hereditary religious creed. 

He told me tliat he had been always a great admirer of poetry, 
and at a very early period had become a votary of the muse ; that 
be therefore bad felt great pleasure in bringing from France a letter 
of introduction to the celebrated Miss Martha Blount, the favourite 
of Pope. He described her as short, plump, and of rather .a florid 
complexion, agreeable and lively in her manners, but not with such 
an understanding, or such marks of elegance and high-breeding, as 
might have been expected in the favourite of so distinguished a poet 
as Mr. Pope. 

Mr. Jerningham was admitted to a familiar intercourse with the 
great Earl of Chesterfield, who told him that, seeing Miss Blount at 
a large party one evening when the report of the day had been that 
Mr. Pope was dead, he made, his way to her in the room, and ex- 
pressed the peculiar pleasure which he felt in seeing her, as her pre- 
sence contradicted the melancholy rumour of the morning, concluding 
that if it had been well founded he should certainly not have seen her 
in that place. When the lady understood the nature of it, she affected 
some surprise that such a report should be expected to prevent her 
finom visiting her friends, and displayed so much flippant indifference 
on the subject, that the nobleman, who had a great friendship for 
Mr. Pope, resented her levity so much that he never spoke to her 
again. Pope manifested his opinion of Lord Chesterfield by the fol- 
lowing couplet on using his lordship's pencil, which ought to have 
been included in the poet's works. 

Accept a miracle instead of wit, 

See .tvro doU line* by Stanhope'a pencil writ. 

Mr. Jerningham used to dme very frequently vnth LcmtI Chester- 
field towards the close of that nobleman's life. The dinner-hour 
was three. The party sfeneraliy consisted of the earl, his countess,. 
and an oM Roman Catholic priest The lady and the priest were 
perpetually jansling, chiefly on religious topics. They were both 
very YuAentf and though the earl could not hear them, he saw by their 
pestores that they were engaged in controversy, and used to console 
hnnaelf that there was one advantage in his deafness, as it prevented 
hkn fitMoa hearing the grounds of their disputes, and consequently 
* ' I appeded to as an arbiter hy either party. The diq>u« 
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lantf paid no rej^ard to his lordship^ or io hit goest Bfr. Jeminghaait 
who, by the atsiatance of the earl's ear-trumpet, was enabled to cob- 
•Terse with him, and described his conversation as a source of the 
most interesting and instructive observations. Here I may properly 
introduce a very elegant compliment which Mr. Jemingham paid to 
Lord Chesterfield in some verses, the whole of which would do 
honour to these pages. After a general reference to the earl's mentis 
lie thus ingeniously adverts to his deafness : 

Thoagh deafoen, by a doom wYere, 

Bteali frono thine ear the murmuring riU* 

And Philomol^a dolightful air, — 
£*eii deem not thia a partial ilL 

Ah ! if anew thine ear was strung, 

Awake to every voice around. 
Thy praises, by the many sung, 

Would stUQ theo with the choral aound. 

I had once an opportunity of applying the last line very aptly to 
the author himself. We were at a concert together in the Hanover- 
square rooms, when, observing him lean on the orchestra durins the 
performance, I softly asked him if it did not " Stun him with tho 
choral sound." He did not at first recollect the reference, but in a 
moment turned away with a. sort of laughing confusion. 

In the prologue to his comedy of ** The Welsh Heiress,'* which I 
wrote at his desire, I styled him 

A modest minstrel of the plaintive choir. 

In the four volumes of his works will be found not only many pathetic 
poems, but several of them characterized by high and heroic senti- 
ments. His poem entitled '-The Shakspeare Gallery," that on 
** The rise and progress of Northern Poetry," that " On Enthusiasm,** 
and, indeed, many others, are marked by such poetical genius as, in 
my opinion, give him a place among some of our celebrated poets. 
His works were very popular in the higher circles, particularly with 
those who added taste and learning to rank and affluence. 

Horace Walpolc, afterward Lord Orford, complimented him in 
verse. He was intimate with the late Earl of Harcourt, at whose 
seat he was a freauent visiter, as well as with the late Earl of Car- 
lisle, with whom he passed some months at Castle Howard. But 
what, indeed, proves the estimation in which his character and talents 
were held, is, that he was honoured with an invitation to the Pavilion 
at Brightoq by his late majesty Geoi^ the Fourth, when Prince of 
Wales, remained there for two or thr^ weeks, and, by desire of hi« 
royal highness, regulated the library. 

When Mr. Jerningham published the last collection of his works, 
he introduced a note to his poem of '' Abelard to Eloisa,** which I 
venture to insert, because I was proud of the friendship of such a 
inan„ and could not but be highly gratified with his commendatioa 
The note was as folbws :-^^ Thie following poem has been dasCiii- 
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by a boautifiil soirnet, ioserted in a Tolume of poems that 
ioes honour to modern poetry, by Mr. Taylor, a gentleman whose 
commendation is a passport to fame, except where it is directed (as 
in the present instance) by the amiable bias of friendsliip.'' Mr. 
Jemif^ham was not merely a gentleman, a scholar, and a poet, but 
a patriot and a politician. His poem entitled ^ Peace, Ignominy, and 
Destruction,'' written during the time of the French revolution, dis- 
plays an ardent devotion to bis country and the British constitution, 
as well as a sound knowlecjge of its principles. 

Mr. Burke having been alluded to in the poem, as the great cham- 
pion of order and good government, says, in a letter to the author, 
** I read your poem with great pleasure. The conceptions are just, 
the sentiments affecting, and the pictures forcible and true. I can 
say that I am not particular in this opinion, nor am I bribed to it by 
jour indulgence to me, your fellow-labourer in the same cause. Mr. 
Wyndham, I understand ^and he has a judgment not to be deceived 
or corrupted by praise), thinks of your poem as I do. I have the 
honour to be, with the most sincere regard, dear sir, your most 
obliged and most faithful servant, Edmund Burke.'' 

This poem, though one of his last, apd written at an advanced age 
by the author, is one of his best and most vigorous productions. Mr. 
Burke pays him a still higher compliment on his poem of ** The 
Shakspeare Gallery." Speaking of the author, he says, ^ I have not 
for a long time seen any thing so well finished. He has caught new 
Jirc, by approaching in his perihelium^ so near to the sun of our 
po^ical system.** Dr. Parr was liberal and even profuse in his eulo- 
gium on this poem, and more particularly on Mr. Jerningham's poem 
entitled " Enthusiasm," of which he says, ^ The general plan of the 
work is well formed. The imagery is striking, without glare ; the 
texture of the whole style is easy, without feebleness. Almost all 
the lines flow melodiously. Many of the expressions are wrought up 
to an exquisite pitch of eloquence, and the debate for and against the 
elaims of the enthusiasts is conducted at once with the perspicuity of 
amiment and the animation of poetry." 

Mr. Jemingham always experienced a liberal reception from ** The 
Monthly Review," through the whole Of his poetical life, and no un- 
favourable allusion to him appeared till my late friend William 
Gifibrd VTrote a couplet in his poem of ^' The BsBviad " which shows 
that he certainly was not acquainted with. Mr. Jerningham's works, 
for he speaks of him as a pastoral poet, though Mr. Jemingham has 
Dot one pastoral poem in all his numerous productions. The author 
of ** The Pursuits of Literature" also mentioned Mr. Jemingham 
unfavourably in a parody on a line of Pope. Mr. Jemingham 
answered them both with manly spirit, in one of the best of his poems. 
I had the pleasure of bringing Mr. Gifibrd and Mr. Jerainsham toge- 
ther, and of exciting in them kind sentiments towards each other. 

I dare say if Mr. Mathias, whom I have lon^ had the pleasure of 
knowing, was really the author of *' The Pursuits of Literature," he* 
opoo reflection, would regret that he attacked a brother bard whose 
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pcAka] fentiments and principlef were the same aa hia own. Hert 
I mayaay.that in a conTersationwith Mr. MaChiaSy who was as weflk 
bred a gentleman as I erer knew» referrii^ to the suscHcion and the 
rmort &at he was the author of the poem in question, ne said to me^ 
^ Tbey will fhid out their mistake some time or other.** Mr. Mathias- 
presented his tract to me on the subject of the poems attributed to^ 
Rowley ; and I think he has fairly and fully proved that, however 
they may hare been interpolated by Chatterton, they were not hi» 
productions. Mr. Mathias's reasoning is perfectly satisfactory, at 
least to me. I understand that this gentleman resides at Naples in 
good health. I hope he will lon^ enjoy it, for the sake of his friends 
as well as of himself; for his learning, talents, and urbanity must 
render him the subject of respect^ esteem, and admiraticm, to all who 
have the pleasure of knowing him. 

There is so much spirit in Mr. Jemingham's vindication of hb 
poem, and the allusion to Gray's elegy is so apt, that the following 
extract may be acceptable to the reader: — 

If each bold village Hampden may withctand 
The little tyrant of his little land ; 
May not the Muse with equal right maintain 
The long-earnM honours of her small domain ? 
Ye great departed shades ! who, when on earth, 
Hail'd with benign applaose the Muse's birth ; 
O CHESTCRri£LD ! O Chatham'A sacred sire ! 
O Gray ! thou lord of the enchanting lyre ! 
Beneath your fostVing praise, a lowly Muse 
. Smiled, like the flow'rct fed with heavenly dewf, 
And shall this flow'ret perish in her noon, 
Beneath the dull-ey'd peasant's clouted shoon ? 

I have seldom passed so agreeable a day as when I accompanied 
a lady and Mr. Jerningham on a visit to Mr. Pope*s villa at Twick* 
enham, before "the spoiler came," and destroyed every vestige of its 
interesting state as left by the poet A rustic lady when we entered 
the memorable grotto, pointed to an old deal table, and said with lu- 
dicrous simplicity, " There Mr. Pope used to sit and write a copy of 
verses." There was an impressive solemnity in that part of the 

Sounds which was consecrated to the memory of the poet's mother* 
r. Jerningham, who had often visited the place, abounded with 
anecdotes of the bard, and with some accounts of his personal habits,, 
which he learned from an old boatman who used to convey Mr, Pope 
jfrom Twickenham to Richmond. 

Towards the decline of life, Mr. Jerningham turned his attention to 
religious subjects, but without any tendency to.fanaticism. His first 
puUication on these subjects was a well-written tract on ^* The mild 
Tenour of Christianity," which soon passed dirou^h a second edition^ 
He paid me the compliment of writing the followmg manuscript lines- 
cm the blank leaf of the book. 
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TO JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ. 

Unnried ^end, t&roii{rh nmiiy a mrying yetr, 
Indulge tb« yoloe that coartt reltgkm** ntiiM, 

Nor tbo« (to Thtue u to teieiie* dear) 
Thy candid aadience to mj theme refuse. 

EdWABD JcRNIlfOHAM.^ 

? MmtkfS, tW7. 

This tract displays extennve reading and research, and is charac-* 
teriied by the same mild spirit which forms the subject He also 
poblidied aboat the same time a translation of " Select Sermons and 
fVueral Orations* from Bossuet, Bishop of Meauz, with an original 
essay on the ^ Eloquence of the Pulpit m England." His next work 
was a tract on " The Dignity of Human Nature." The last of his 
religbus tracts was entitled *' The Alexandrian School ; or a Narra- 
tive of the First Christian Professors in Alexandria." All these tracts 
were liberally received by the periodical critics, and passed through 
several editions. With the last work he again addressed me in man- 
uscript in the following words. " To you, my amiable and long-tried 
fiiend, I present my Kttle theological tract They who have written 
half 90 well as you, will read me with less candour." If I am accused 
of vanity in having inserted these commendatory passages, I can only 
say that I am proud of such testimonies of friendship from so amiable^ 
intelligent, and learned a character, and have only to regret that I do 
oof deserve them.* 

I had not seen Mr. Jemingham for some tinie, and at length re- 
ceived a note from him earnestly requesting that I would call on hiok 
as early as coorrenwnt at night, as he had something particular to say 
to me. I of course went, and was abocked to hear that he was 
ahrmingly ill. He was in bed, and I attended him in his chamber. 
Conceiving that an illness of some weeks had very much altered his 
perMHi, the curtain was drawn before him that I might not be shocked 
at the chaiu^, and I did not see him at this last meeting. He told 
me that he reh death was approaching, and that he had requested mv 
presence to take a last farewell. As far as I can recollect, the fol- 
lowing were his last words. 

^I know that when I am no more, you will say something kind of 
my memory, but I am already dead to all the vanities of this worlds 
and what I desire is, that you will say I was consistent in my reli^ous 
creed and conduct I am besieged by some Roman Catholic pnests,. 
who are anxious I should return to theu* persuasion, and, if there were 
DO likehhood of contradiction, they would certainly maJte no scruple 

« I baye above fifty letters which I received from Mr. Jemingham, from whieh I 
sight extract many passages so favourable to me that I have not courage enoagh U> 
insert them in this place. Most of these letters are worthy of public attention, a» 
thaj are characterized by wit, good-humour, taste, descriptive elegance, and moral 
■aotuMots, ae well as by genuine piety. As a critic, in my humble opinion, he wae 
aeote, profound, and liberal. Speaking of translations in one of his letters to me, he 
•aye, ** Translations are only crutchos for those who are lame. I think I should 
expreM myself better if I were to say, that reading the origmal is gathering the &nit 
iM Ctioli<ee with all its raetnese and flaToor.** „ 
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of anerting that I had done so. They would even think it meritorious 
BO to do, for the honour of their religion. All, therefore, that I require 
of you, as the last testimony of friendship, is, to state in your news- 
paper that I took the sacrament on Wednesday last according to the 
rites of the Church of England." He then in the most friendly and 
affecting terms took leave of me, and died on the following day. After 
I left him, he ordered a whole-length drawing of himself to be sent 
to me without delay. I inserted a tribute to hid literary and moral 
character in the Sun newspaper, and added all that he had desired 
me to say on the consistency of his religious principles. I sent the 
paper to his nephew, Mr. Edward Jerningham, and apologized for 
having adverted to the subject of his religion, as his creed differed 
from that of his family, declaring that I should not have done so if it 
had not been in compliance with his uncle's last solemn desire. The 
gentleman called on me, to thank me for the tribute which I had paid 
to the memory of his uncle, and readily admitted that I had properly 
discharged the last duty of friendship. 

I wrote to Mr. Combe, whose literary character Ihave previously 
«oticed, and who was one of Mr. Jemingham's oldest friends, to give 
him the unwelcome tidings of his death. .The following is his answer. 
** So Mr. Jerningham has bid us farewell 1 I was always confident 
that he had virtue enough, but I was not without an apprehension 
that he might want nerve, to meet the awful moment, as I find ho did. 
1 am infinitely gratified to hear that he died calm, resigned, and happy. 
. But, atf old Jeremy Taylor has said, and no man ever did or will say 
what is more applicable to human wants and weakness, or whose 
sentiments are more encouraging or consolatory to our nature, * When 
Crod is pleased to send trials, he never fails to send strength.' " 

In addition to the testimonies of Mr. Jemingham's poetical genius 
which I have given, I may property show in what estimation he was 
held by the late Lord Byron, who, in a note to his vigorous satire, 
entitled ''Endish Bards and Scotch Reviewers," has the following 
passa^ : ^ I hear that Mr. Jerningham is about to take up the cudgels 
for his Maecenas, Lord Carlisle ; I hope not : he was one of the few 
who, in the very short intercourse I had with him, treated me with 
lundness when a boy, and whatever he may say or do, *pour dn, I 
will endure/ " No person was more able to appreciate a character 
than Lord Byron, or less disposed to spare those whom he might 
think deserving of censure ; therefore the submissive respect with 
which he treats Mr. Jerningham, will justify the conclusion that he 
thought highly of his moral qualities, as well as of his poetical powers, 
as he must have been well aware of his rank among the English bards. 

A more aflfcctionate relative than Mr. Jerningham could hardly 
exist. He lived many years with his mother till she died at a very 
advanced age ; and by his tenderness and filial afiection, illustrated 
all that his poetical predecessor, Pope, has so beautifully said of his 
-own attention to his venerable parent, under the same circumstances. 

In a letter which I received from Mr. Jerningham, at Cossey, dated 
1809, he says, " Since I had tlie pleasure of seeing you, I have dragged 
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through a long and pielancholy scene. I found my brother (the late 
Sir William Jerningham) at my arrival at Cossey, in a state that 
excluded the least indulgence of hope. A ^dual and visible decay, 
at the expiration of five weeks, terminated m his death. If it be a 
salutary thing to go into the house of mourning, I ought to be the 
better for what I have beheld. On Tuesday last, my brother wa» 
deposited in the vault of the new Gothic Chapel (the first inhabitant 
of that dreary mansion), to take his long repose. I will venture to 
say that, at his resurrection, he will nQt find himself outdone in acts 
of benevolence by any who may be summoned to the same awful 
tribunal.'' 

In another letter, received from the same place, dated 181 1, he 
«ays, ** My nephew (the present Lord StaflTord) and his wife, who is 
very accomplished, live in a higher rank of splendour than my late 
brother, and equal him, if possible, in all the milder attractions that 
•beam from benevolence and generosity." In the same letter he gives 
-an interesting account of the manner in which he passed his time. 
Having the indulgence of breakfasting by himself at his own time, he 
enjoyed a long studious morning. He says, ''If you ask me what I 
have been reading, I answer that I have seen nothing new, but the 
•excellent library here is more than sufllcient for the most omnivorous 
appetite. I have had some intercourse with Gibbon. I have read 
all his notes to his history, which show his extensive reading and his 
investi^tins spirit I have amused myself with a second perusal of 
Crodwm's Chaucer, which contains frequeutlv deep reflections. 
Chaucer is only the text, while the interesting nicts ot the age 4re 
made to rally round the poet. St.' Bernard's moral discourses 4iave 
been part of my reading. He has warmth and energ>% but liis Latin 
ts inferior to that of Lactantius, of whom I read half a volume last 
year. St. Bernard appears to me to have thought in old French, 
while he wrote in Latin ; but you will think me an old pedantic monk 
if I should proceed, and so I will leave off and begin my walk.*^ 

I cite these passages out of many others of the same description* 
merely for the purpose of showing that Mr. Jerningham was a scholar 
and a critic, as well as a poet. He was a warm and steady friend, 
and to his servants a kind and indulgent master. Some years after 
his death, I heard them speak of him with great respect, gratitude, 
and affection. 

I have dwelt the longer on the memory of Mr. Jerningham, be- 
cause, as I have before said, I consider him one of the most amiable 
characters I ever knew. He was my warm and sincere friend ; to 
him I was indebted for many happy hours, and for much interesting 
and valuable information. No person ever enjoyed a more familiar 
intercourse with the learned world, as well as with the ranks of 
fashion ; and, with a slight alteration, what Pope says of himself in 
bis imitation of Horace, Book ii. Sat 1, is strictly applicable to Mr. 
Jerningham. 

Etitj mutt own I live among the i^reat, 
Mo tool af party ind no spy of state. 
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VTiik mfm that prif not, ioofoo tkat mW rtytiti, 
Fond to tpreftd friendsbiiMf bat to cover 1imU% 

To Iwlp who want, to forward who ezeol : 
Thk all who know mo know, who lovo no loll ; 
And who unknown deftune me, let them bo 
Scvibblere or poen, alike are mob to me. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CsASLEi TowNUEY, Es<i. This gentleman was deseiredly dk* 
tiDgaiahed by a wide circle of learned and elegant connexions, and 
was esteemed one of the best-bred men in the kingdom. He pos- 
•essed a considerable fortune, which be employed in hospitality and 
in patronizing the fine arts. His coUection of the works of ancient 
sculpture equalled any of the most celebrated in this country, and 
his doors were liberally opened to all men of taste. I was intro- 
duced to him by the Rev. Mr. Penneck, of the British Museum^ and 
was afterward invited to see what were generafly denominated the 
Townley Marbles ; and a finer coUection was, perhaps, never before 
in the bands of a private person. His bust of Clytie, one of the 
most admired remams of Grecian sculpture, enabled him to ^tify 
many of his friends, by having plaster casts made fix>m it It is now 
in aU the sculpture sliops. Its beautiful^ delicate, and pensive ex^ 
pression, fully illustrates the fable on which it is founded. ** 

Mr. Townley vras the nephew of the unfortunate gentleman who 
was beheaded for high treason, and wIkmnb bead I remember to bare 
foen placed upon a pole on the top of Temple Bar. As this exbi- 
bitioB was painful in no slight degree to Mr. Townley, some of his 
friends, amon^ whom was Mr. Penneck, fcMined a plan for removing 
it ; and one night, which happened to be a very windy one, they 
effected their purpose without interruption. No inquiry was made, as 
it was inferrea that the head had been blown off bv ttie storm. Mr» 
Townley had, therefore, the melancholy pleasure of having deposited 
the head in the tomb of his ancestors. Though a Roman Catholic^ 
Mr. Townley possessed a trulv liberal mind, of which the following 
fact is a suflicient proof. He had a good benefice in his gift. A Ro* 
man Catholic clei^gyman of great learning, and of the most amiable 
character, wholly without a provision, was c^ered the living, under 
the unavoidable condition of nis conforming to the established religion 
of the country. The clergyman, though without the means of sup- 
port, felt conscientious scruples, which he avowed, and seemed dis- 
posed to decline the generous offer. To settle the matter Mr. Pen- 
neck invited Mr. Townley to dinner. The Rev. Mr. Warner, chap- 
lain to Lord Gower when our ambassador to France, just before 
the breaking out of the revolution, and the Roman Catholic priest,, 
were of the party. After dinner the subject was brought forward 
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by Mr. Towttley, who obserml, thst beiogm hyman, though Uooght 
up m the Roman Catholic faith, he could not l>e supposed to be mif- 
ficieiitly conversant with the grounds of difference between the Ro- 
man Catholics and the Protestants to be able to remove the scruplea 
of the priest ; but as the good of mankind was the object of both, and 
as the reverend gentleman was not likely to enga^ in relisious con- 
troversy, but to inculcate the true principles of Christianity, it seemed 
to him that he was better qualified to do justice to the situation than 
any Protestant divine whom he knew. Mr. Penneck followed, and 
aTowed the same opinions, and requested the priest to accept the 
living, to which he did not doubt that he would do credit. At length 
it was Mr. Warner's turn to express his sentiments ; and being a con- 
vivial character, and quite a latitudinarian in matters of religion, he 
proposed that the priest should leave the subject to the discussion of 
his friends, while he took a walk round the museum gardens. The 
priest agreed, and said, " Well, gentlemen, I am duly sensible of your 
kindness, and deeply grateful to Mr. Townley for his generous offer ; 
I leave my honour in your hands, and doubt not that your decision 
will be just." He then retired to the gardens, the gentlemen returned 
to the bottle, and not a word passed on the subject during the priest'a 
absence. On his return they told him that they had weigned his scru- 
ples, and having fully canvassed the question, were all agreed that he 
might conscientiously accept tlie living. He did so, became a favour- 
ite preacher with his congregation, and performed his duties with ex« 
^ooplary zeal and piety. 

Wh^n the late Sir Henry Bate Dudley was appointed an Irish dean, 
a young lady who resided on the spot thus expressed her wish. ^ Oh t 
liow I long to see our dane. I am told tiiat he is a very handsome 
fiaan, and that he fighu like an angel." Sir Henry was certainly a 
handsome, well-formed man, and by his strength and activity was 
properly qualified for pugilistic contests, in which he was always vic- 
torious. 

The lady who rode a thousand miles in a thousand hours on one 
horse, which forms the subject of an admirable ironical paper in Dr. 
Johnson's ** Idler," No. 6, was a Miss Pond. She was the daughter 
of Mr. John Pond, a celebrated dealer in horses, and author of a 
-work relating to the turf, very popular at the time. I knew Miss 
Pond very well. I used to meet her at Mrs. Jackson's, in Lyon'a 
Inn. Mrs. Jackson was the first wife of my early friend the Rev. 
William Jackson, who was tried for high treason in Dublin, and wouki 
have suffered capitally if he had not died suddenly in the court, as it 
was supposed from the effects of poison. Miss Pond was advanced 
in life when I knew her. She was tall, and with a good form, by no 
means handsome; but well bred and accomplished. She played very 
well on the piano-forte. There was a gravity, and even melancholy 
in her manner, which I was told was th^ effect of disappointment in 
love. It appeared that she was attached to Mr. O'Bryen the actor, 
who is mentioned with praise, even by that stern critic Churchill, in 
his ^'Rosciad." Mr. O'Bryen clandestinely married Lady Susan 
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Strangeways, the daughter of Lord Ilcheiter, and it is said that im^ 
mediately after the nuptiaI>ceremony was performed at St PaulX 
Covent Garden, and as the new-married pair were quitting the church- 
door at one end, the father and his party entered at the other to jwre- 
vent the union. It was an unfortunate marriage for CBryen, except 
that he had an affectionate wife ; for the pride of the femily. obliged 
him to quit the stage, and an appointment was procured for him in one 
of our West India Colonies, where he remained for many years, de- 
prived of a profession in which he delighted and in which he was ad- 
mired, and remote from his friends, who were some of the 6rst peo- 
f)le in this country. He was, I have heard, a fencing-master in Dub- 
in, or the son of a fencing-master, but with manners so easy and so 
sprightly that he was admitted into the best company, and was a 
member of several of the most fashionable clubs at the west end of 
the town. 

A brother of mine, who died at Calcutta many years ago, and was 
well able to estimate characters, and who knew Mr. O'Bryen, assured 
roe that he had never seen any person equal to that gentleman for un- 
affected ease, spirit, and elegance of manners. Mr. O'Bryen pos- 
sessed literary talents. He wrote a comedy, entitled " The Duel," 
partly, I believe, taken from the. French; and a farce, popular at the 
time, entitled " Cross Purposes.** . ^ 

As Miss Pond is the heroine of one of the papers written by Dr. 
Johnson, she may well be considered worthy of remembrance, and 
of having her name recorded here, as it is not mentioned in any notes 
to " The Idler" that I have seen, or probably in any that were ever 
written. 

Mr. Battishilu This was an admired musician and composer in 
his day, but a man very careless and dissipated in his conduct He 
first became known by his music to a ballad entitled " Kate of Aber- 
deen," written by Mr. Cunningham, a poet and an actor well known 
in the provincial theatres of the north, a worthy man, and one of the 
early friends of the late Mr. Shield. I once had the pleasure of in- 
troducing Mr. Battishill and Mr. Shield to each other. They had 
before only known each other by reputation. Battishill was married 
to a very pretty woman, who ran off with Webster, the celebrated 
singer. Battishill married fi^in, and to a plain, decent woman, who 
was not likely to follow the example of her profligate predecessor. 
Poor Battishill was always embarrassed, and had shifted his quarters 
all round the suburbs of the metropolis so often, that he died in ob- 
scurity, and no notice seems to have been taken of the time or place» 
though he was a man of unquestionable merit in his profession. 

To show the careless and convivial disposition of Battishill, as I 
was passing over Blackfriars Bridge one evening, I saw him walking 
before me, and hastening my pace, I tapped him on the back. 
Without turning his head to see who had touched him, he said, " Ah I 
will you go with me to Jemmy Rowley's ?** — concluding, of course, 
that I was one of his boon companions. Considering his general 
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fliate Off embanrtasment, it is somewhat singiilar that be was not rathei 
^rmed at a tap on tbe thodder. ^ 

Dr. Shbbbbarb. I was slightly acquainted with this gentleman,, 
mod introduced Dr. Wolcot to him one eveninff as we returned to 
town after having dined with Dr. Monsey at Chelsea Hospital. We 
dined at tbe governor's table, as it was then styled, but which has 
Icme been abolished. We let Dr. Shehbeare have all the talk to him- 
self as he had once been a distinguished character, and we wished to 
know, so far as we had opportunity of judging, what were his pre- 
tensions to the fame he had acquired. He was loud, positive, loqua* 
cious, and dictatorial. To keep him in. good-humour, I spoke in praise 
of his novel, entitled " Lydia, or Filial Piety," which I had read ia 
my early days, and which I recollected with pleasure ; and this notice 
of his work induced him to say that he had lately called on a friend^ 
who not being at home, he took up a book which he found upon the 
table, and opened it in the middle. After reading some pages, he, 
said he found the " author's train of thought" (such was his expression) 
so congenial to his own, that he turned to the title-page, and found it 
was actually his own work, of which 1 had been speaking. . This state- 
ment was evidently a falsehood, for the work deals little in reflection^ 
and it was impossible for him to have read a single page without 
meeting the names of some of the characters of which the work 
consisted. 

I never read his '* Letters to the English Nation," which contained 
the libel for which he was sentenced to the pillory. From respect to 
his function as a clergyman, he was, as I have heard, permitted to 
stand upon the board, instead of putting his head through the hole. 
•During the hour while he stood, there was a very hard rain, and 
mn Irish chairman held an umbrella over him all the time. When 
the punishment ended, he gave the man half-a-crown. " What^ 
no more, plase your honour?" said the man. "Why you stood 
but an hour," said the doctor, "and surely that is enough " **Ay, 
but consider the disgrace, plase your honour," rejoined the man, and 
the doctor, far from being offended, gave him a guinea for his humour. 
This trait of the doctor's temper is the most favourable anecdote I 
ever heard of him. His son was a clei^man of the Church of Eng- 
land, a very respectable character, and a great admirer of music 

Mr. Trtherington. This person I have met in private and in 
tavern parties. He^was an Irishman, and chiefly known at gaming- 
tables, and places of a similar description. I have heard that when 
be first came from Dublin, he aflSscted great simplicity, and tlie per- 
sons in general with whom hcf associated, expected to find him so easy 
a dupe^ that he went by the name of " The Child ;" but it soon ap- 
peared, to use their language, that he was " a deep one," and more 
than a match for all of them, as they found to their cost He, how- 
ever, retained the name of " The Child." He had more of that mode 
of q>eakingwhich is styled slang than any man I ever met with, not 
excq)ting Hewerdine, whom I have mentioned in another place.. 
Am I was once returning late with Dr. Wolcot from a company with 
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tipsy that he hardly knew me, but notwithstanding nia conviTial stetOi 
all he said was, *• Will you go and have a booze r We, however, 
declined the overture, and wished him good-night. He had an agree* 
able person ; and an actress of merit on the London stage was so 
attached to him, that she relinquished a good situation to live with 
him, and thereby lost her reputation, and finally sank into dejectioa 
and ruin. 

The late Mr. Lewis, the great comic actor and the unaffected gen- 
tleman, told me the following anecdote of Mr. Tetherington. An 
elephant was brought to Dublin, and as it was the only one that had 
«ver been seen in Ireland, the proprietor charged a crown for the 
flight. Tetherington, who wanted to see, but was not inclined to 
pay, hastily entered the place, exclaiming in a hurry, ** Where's your 
elephant? What! is that him? Turn him about: Lord, how ho 
fltinks ! — I can't stay any longer ;" and, holding his nose while ho 
-uttered this complaint, he as hastily left the place as he had entered, 
and the keeper was afraid to stop him and demand payment, lest ho 
should bripg a disgrace upon the animal, and lessen its attraction. 
If this story had reached London before Tetherington, he might havo 
been deemed, in the words of Pope upon Gay, " in wit a man/' 
rather than ** in simplicity a child" 

CoAN, the dwari. This man is mentioned by Churchill in bm 
^* Rosciad ;" speaking of Barry, who was very tall, he says, 

While to fix feet the Tig^roui stripling grown, 
Declares that Garrick is another Coan. 

Coan lived at the house of one of. the Pinchbecks: of these there 
were three brothers, all of whom were acquainted with my father. 
They had invented the mettLl which went by their name, and to 
attract public attention they pretended to quarrel, and advertised 
against each other, all claiming the invention, and proclaiming tho 
superiority of the article in which each of them dealt They were, 
however, upon the most amiable footing in reality, and used to meet 
«very night and divide the profits of the day. The metal had loat 
its popularity when I used to accompany my father to visit his 
patientSfand he generally called on them as he passed their way. 

In my time one of the Pinchbecks kept the toy and rarity stio^ in 
Cockspur-street, and was patronised by King Gk^orge the Third, who 
was fond of ingenious curiosities; another was a pawnbroker, in 
West Smithfield ; and the third was landlord of a cofiee-houso and 
tavern in Five Fields, Chelsea. With him resided Coan the dwarf, 
whose portrait was the sign of the tavern. 

I remember being with my father at this tavern, of which Coaa 
was the principal attraction. I was about twelve years old, and 
Coan was shorter in stature than myself. He walked to and firo in 
the room conversing with great ease and spirit with my father, upoa 
|)ubUc affairs, I presume. The notice which Coan excited^ aiid tho 
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* viracity of liis nuMMr, I mM renember l o H iif M i bMi •• I 
wu left by myBelf in one of the boxes whboat notice, thoog^ I 
tfaoi^ht mi^ as I was taHer than he, I was entitled to as much atten- 
tion, o^erlookiog entirely the difierenoe of our ages. As wdt as I 
<3aB posnbiy reelect tl^ events of so distant a perk>d, Coan, at the 
tiflK when I saw him, was aboat forty years of age, and an intefi- 
geaif obsenrii^, and reflecting person. My father, who was a maa 
<tf sense, wit, and discernment, represented him to me in diat l^ht* 
I diall condude this cha^r with a few anecdotes. 

The late king, when Prince of Wales, gave a magnificent ftte at 
Cariton House, and for a few days after persons havioff previously 
obtained tickets were permitted to see the tables and the adjoining 

rooms of that palace. Lady W complained bitterty to ColonS 

BkKMnfieki that her husband was not invited. The colonel attempted 
to sooth the lady, observing, his royal highness had so many persons 
to invite, that, to avoid giving offence to any, it had been deemed ex- 
pedient to follow the alphabet for the order of names, but the com- 
pany was found to be complete before the list reached down to W* 
*^ Pooh, pooh r said the lady, *' don't tell me, for I dare say there 
were many Ws there.** 

Mr. Pitt went one evening into the late Duchess of Gordon's boi: 
at the Opera-house. Not having seen him for some time, she ad- 
dressed hiiQ with her usual blunl familiarity. " Well, Mr. Pitt, do 
Tou talk as much nonsense as you did when I last saw you ?" — *^ I 
know not that," said Mr. Pitt, " but I have certainly not heard^so 
<nuch nonsense since I had last the pleasure of seeing your grace." 

During war-time, a member of pariiament arose in the House <^ 
Commons, and proposed that the miUtia should not be ordered out 
<if the kii^om. Mr. Pitt immediately arose, and with sarcastic 
«mJe, said, ^ £xcept in case of invasion." 

Dignom was once performing onej of the dumb noUes in the play 
of Ki^ Henry the Eighth, and hearing in praise of Cardinal Wolsey'a 
learning, ** Witness those twins, Ipswich and Oxford," colleges which 
the canlinal had founded ; Dignum whispered his brother noble oq 
the stage, observing that he never knew the cardinal had been mar- 
cied, and asking if the twins were his natural chikiren. 

Dm. JoHHsoH. I hoM in reverence the character of this great 
man, but as he was avowedly attached to the Stuart family, there 
can be no harm in illustrating his sentiments by a fact Dr. Monsey 
assured me that he had once been in company where the conversa- 
tion turned upon the age ef our late excellent monarch George the 
Third. Johnson was present, and suddenly exclaimed, " Pooh, what 
4loes it signify when such an animal was born, or whether be had 
-ever been liomatall?" — ^«*Yet," added Monsey, "I have lived to 
«ee that man accept a pension from the king whom he thus affected 
to despise." 

BucKHORSE. This man was one of the lower order of boxers; 
be used to frequent the schools of Westminster and Eton, and would 
Jet the scholars hit him as hard as they could, even on the face, for a 
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duDing. He uied to sell' little switches for boys^ which be stykd 
jemmies. I remember to have seen him towards the end of his life, 
when he was a poor decrepit creature. He had only one eye, but 
I suppose he hiaa lost the other in early life, for there is a print from 
a picUire by a painter of that time, named Collins, representing two 
females fighting, and Buckhorse appears to be taking part in the con- 
test, and seems to have been a stout man. Buckhorse was once so 
notorious that two volumes were published entitled *< Memoirs of the 
noted Buckhorse," but I suppose they were merely the vehicle of 
humour or of political satire. I never read them, and when I wanted 
to obtain them, they seemed to have been expunged from the circu- 
lating libraries. 

Emery, the actor, whom I well knew, was a man of talents and 
of worth, but too much devoted to convivial enjoyments. He was 
excellent in rustic characters, and indeed so plain, simple, and cor- 
rect in performing them, that he did not seem to be acting. He vras 
a good musician, and also an artist. Finding that I had supported 
him in the public press before I knew him, when I became ac- 
quainted with him he presented me with a landscape drawn bv him- 
self in water-colours, and framed and glazed^ which he would not 
suffer me to refuse. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Thomson, the poet. The merit of this poet is universally acknow- 
ledged, and therefore all eulogiums on his works are unnecessary ; 
but the character of these and the conduct of his life were essen- 
tially different. Nobody could describe the excellences of the female 
character with more delicacy than he has done ; but as a man of gal- 
lantry, if such a denomination may be applied to him, his taste was 
of the most vulgar description. My friend Mr. Donaldson, whom I 
have previously mentioned, resided at Richmond when Thomson 
lived at the same place, and was very intimate with him, as may 
easily be supposed, for Mr. Donaldson was a scholar, a poet, and a 
wit. Thomson, speaking of Musidora, says, that she possessed 

A pure inj^enoous elegant of tool, 
A delicate refinement knoini to few. 

Tet Mr. Donaldson assured me, that when once in company witli 
Thomson, and several gentlemen were speaking of the fair sex in a 
sensual manner, Thomson expressed his admiration of them in more 
beastly terms than any of the company, and such as, though I well 
remember, I do not think proper to preserve. ViSW^* ' 

The most extraordinary fact in the history of this excellent poet I 
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deimd from my Iito friend Mr. George Chalmers, whose industiy, 
research, and learning are well known. It was Mr. Chalmers's in- 
lention to write the lue of Thomson, bui whether to uitroduce mto 
his elaborate work, " Caledonia," or not, I do not recollect ; he told 
me, however, the following remarkable fact, on which he assm^d me 
I might confidently depend. Mr. Chalmers had heard that an old 
hoosekeeper of Thomson's was alive and still resided at Richmond. 
Having determined to write a life of the celebrated poet of his coun- 
try, he went to Richmond, thinking it possible he might obtain some 
account of the domestic habits of the poet, and other anecdotes which 
might impart interest and novelty to his narration. He found that 
the old housekeeper had a good memory, and was of a communica- 
tive turn. She informed him Thomson had been actually married 
in early life, but that his wife had been taken by him merely for her 
person, and was so little calculated to be introduced to his great 
friends, or indeed his friends in general, that he had kept her in a 
state of obscurity for many years, and when he at last, from some 
compunctious feelings, required her to come and live with him at 
Richmond, he still kept her in the same secluded state, so that she 
appeared to be only one of the old domestics of the family. At 
kngth his wife, experiencing little of the attention of a husbands 
though otherwise provided with every thing that could make her 
easy, if not comfortable, asked his permission to go for a few weeks . 
to visit her own relations in the north. Thomson gave his consent* 
exacting a promise that she would not reveal her real situation to any 
of his or her own family. She agreed, but when she had advanced 
no farther on her journey than to London, she was there taken ill, 
and in a short time died. The news of her death was immediately 
conveyed to Thomson, who ordered a decent funeral, and she was 
buried, as the old housekeeper said, in the church-yard of old Mary- 
lebone church. 

Mr. Chalmers, who was indefatigable in his inquiries, was not 
satisfied with the old woman's information, but immediately went 
and examined the church register, where he found the following 
entry — " Died, Mary Thomson, a stranger" — in confirmation of the 
housekeeper's testimony. My late worthy friend Mr. Malone, I 
doubt not, would not have been satisfied with this simple registei^ 
but woukl have pursued the inquiry till he had discovered all the 
family of Mary Thomson, the time of the marriage, and every thing 
that could throw a light on this mysterious event, important and 
interesting only as it relates to a poet who will always be con- 
spicuous m the annals of British literature. Thus we find that the 
letter from Thomson to his sister, accounting for his not having 
married, which is inserted in all the biographical reports of Thomson^ 
is fallacious, and that his concealment of his early marriage Was the 
result of pride and shame, when he became acquainted with Lady 
Hertford, Lord Lyttelton, and all the high connexions of his latter 
days. 

Mr. Boswell, in bis ever-amusing, and I may add instructive life of 
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Dr. JbhnfOD, nys, ^<My own notion is, that Hiomfoa wai a mash 
coarser man than his friends are wiHing to allow. His ' Seasons' am 
indeed full of elegant and pioos sentiments, animated by a poetic and 
philosophic spirit; yet a rank soil, nay, a dunghill, will produce 
beautiful flowers.^ Boswell never knew Thomson, but the report of 
the poet's surviving friends, who would not suppress the truth, fully 
confirms the account of Mr. Donaldson, who was personally intimate 
with the bard. 

Mr. Chalmers, finding that the old housekeeper retained some of 
the furniture which had belonged to Thomson, pmrchased his break- 
fast-table, some old-fashioned salt-cellars and wine-glasses. I had 
the pleasure of drinking tea with Mr. Chalmers on that table. I 
mentioned this circumstance to Dr. Wolcot, who told me that if I 
had any poetry in my nature I should write an ode on the subject ; 
and in conformity with this hint, I wrote the stanzas which will be 
found in one of my printed volumes. 

Mr. George Chalmers. With this gentleman I had the pleasure 
of being acquainted many years. He was a native of Scotland, and 
his accent strongly indicated his country. He was one of the most 
indefatigable writers ever engaged in literature. He had been con- 
cerned in business in America, and had seen much of the world. 
Though no man was better qualified to examine evidence, and 
though so laborious in investigation, and anxious for truth, yet be 
«eemed on particular occasions to have been somewhat too credulous. 
For instance, he conceived that a young Irishman, named Hugh Boyd, 
was the author of the celebrated Letters of Junius, though many 
reasons may be given which might be deemed conclusive a^inst his 
opinion and apparently confident belief. The intei^al evidence of 
the letters may be deemed a satisfactory proof that they could not 
have been written by a young man; and the edition of Junius 
published by Mr. George Woodfall, the son of the original publisher^ 
shows that Junius wrote to " The Public Advertiser'* under a different 
signature, before he adopted and adhered to that of Junius, and con- 
sequently as Hugh Boyd was then younger, he may reasonably be 
supposed to have been less qualified by his time of life for the 
composition of letters that are characterized by deep knowledge oi 
mankind, learning, and extensive acquaintance with political subjecti. 

I have the pleasure of being acquainted with a daughter of Hugh 
Boyd, and from all she has informed me of the disposition of her 
father, it is diflSicuIt to suppose that a man of his mild, pacific, and 
benevolent character, could have vn*itten with so much vehemence, 
ecrimony, and venom, as appear in those letters. Her brother, who 
is a profound scholar and a very elegant poet, as far as I could learn 
from Miss Boyd, did not appear to think his father was the author of 
^* Junius." It is by no means improbable, that had Mr. Chalmers seen 
this last edition of " Junius,** with all the private letters to the elder 
Mr. Woodfall, from Junius, under various signatures, he would have 
relinquished his conviction that Hugh Boyd was the author, and with 
equal zeal have given another direction to his researches ; as he 
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would baTe been oonyinced that Hu^ B^d had neither experirace 
nor opportunity to derive information sufficient &ff the compositbn 
of these letters. 

Mr. Chabners was at first a believer in Ireland's fabrications of the 
pretended *< Shakspeare Papers,'' but was ensnared with many other 
teamed and able men. However, on farther inquiry and reflection 
he recanted, and appeared to greater advantage than those who 
originally doubted : for some of the most hostile opponents would 
not even inspect the specious documents, displaying prejudice rather 
than caution; Mr. Chalmers, on the contrary, fairly stated his 
grounds for belief, and supported them by such arguments as justified 
those who had at first confided in the validity of the imposition. 

Although so zealous and persevering an inquirer, Mr. Chalmers 
was, however, inclined to retain his opinion respecting Hugh Boyd ; 
for be assured me, a ^ntleman who had met Boyd in the East 
Indies positively told bun that Bc^d had acknowledged to him that 
be was really the author of *' Junius," though he had reasons for not 
divulging the secret while he was in England. It is hardly possible 
to conceive that so shrewd and intelligent a man as Mr. Chalmers 
should have placed any confidence in such a testimony. How many 

Sersons are there in the world who would confess themselves to be 
unius, if they thought any reliance would be placed on their declara- 
tion ! Tlie Rev. Mr. Rozenhagen was one of the rumoured candi- 
dates for that honour ; and so wide and confident was the report, 
that my ingenious friend Mr. James Sayers, the author of " Elijah's 
Mantle," so erroneously af tributcuh U> Mr. Canning, published an 
etching of Mr. Rozenhsq^n, with a paper half out of 'his pocket, on 
which was inscribed the word Junius. 

. The story relating to Mr. Gerard Hamilton, generally styled 
8iiigle-q)eecb Hamilton, and the Duke of Richmond, though well 
known may be repeated in this place. It seems that Mr. Hamilton 
had called on Mn Sampson Woodfall, who in the confidence of 
fneodship had shown him a letter from Junius, which Mr. WoodfSdl 
said was to appear in " The Public Advertiser" next day. Mr. 
Hamilton called on the Duke of Richmond the following mormng» 
and relying on what Mr. Woodfall had said, informed his grace that 
there was a letter fi^m Junius in ** The Public Advertiser" of that 
doff^ repeatii^ as much as he recollected of its contents. As soon as 
Mr. Hamilton left his grace, the duke sent immediately for '' The 
Public Advertiser," but by some accident the letter was not published, 
and instead oi it there was an apolo^ from' the printer for bemg^ 
oblijged to postpone it to the following day. This circumstance 
naturally induced the duke to suspect Hamilton to be Junius, and 
hence the report gained ground that he was really the author. 
Hamihoo, however, resolutely denied that he had any concern in the 
letters; and in order to avert what he afiected to consider a 
d^mding imputation, he even spoke of them as literary compositions 
of Iktle vabe. 
Another circamstaace which taoded to diffuse the suq>icion that 
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Hamilton was the author occurred at Brooks's ckib. The subject of 
conversation turned on Junius's letters, in one of the rooms at that 
celebrated resort of the opposition wits, and Charles Fox, whose 
▼oice was shrill and piercing, spoke very lightly of them. The 
adjoining room was open, and whoever was there might easily hear 
all that passed in the other. It happened that Hamilton was the 
only person in the adjoining room during this conversation, and it 
was therefore probable he had heard what passed. Hamilton and 
Fox had previously been upon very friendly terms, but it w^as 
observed that from that day he behaved towards Fox with great 
coolness, and sometimes seemed purposely to avoid him. This fact, 
coupled with what happened at the Duke of Richmond's, induced 
many of the members of Brooks's club to believe that Hamilton was 
really Junius. 1 learned this story from my friend Joe Richardson, 
who was a member of the club. Perhaps among all the persons to 
whom the reputation of Junius has been attributed, no coincidence 
of events has brought the suspicion so near to any individual as to 
Hamilton, 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Ms. Arthur MuRpnY. It was no slight advantage to me to 
have known this gentleman intimately for many years, as I derived 
much knowledge of the world from his sagacity and experience. 
Vo person was better acquainted with mankind. I observed him 
attentively and studied his character. In the earlier part of his life, 
1 understood he had the reputation of being remarkably well-bred, 
insomuch that he was said to have realized Dr. Johnson's notion of 
a fine gentleman. However, when I first became acquainted with 
him, he had contracted something of Johnson's positive, though not 
his dictatorial manner. 

The chief reason why the doctor thought Mr. Murphy so well-bred 
was, that he never ventured to oppose his opinions directly, but 
covertly expressed his own. If Johnson dogmatically ui^d an argu- 
ment to which Murphy did not agree, the latter used to say, " But, 
doctor, may it not be said in answer'* — and then stated his own 
opinion. " Yes, sir," replied Johnson, sometimes, " it may, by a fool ;" 
and sometimes with more courtesy, " Yes, sir, but with more plausi- 
bility than truth." On other occasions, when Johnson was vehement 
in delivering his sentiments, Mr. Murphy used to say, " I think, doctor, 
a French author, much esteemed, was not of your opinion. He says, 
as well as I remember^— and then Mr. Murphy again covertly de- 
livered his own opinions. The doctor's answer was generally, "Well, 
sir, the French literati are a learned and intelligent body, and their 
opinions should not be hastily rejected." By these means Mr. 
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Murphy declared that the doctor was prevented from ever having 
answered him with direct rudeness on any occasion, though Mr. 
Murphy never servilely submitted to his dictates. 

Mr. Murphy told me that his respect for Johnson induced him to 
have recourse to these expedients, and that even when he perfectly 
agreed with him, he used to adopt the same plan, in order to see how 
far the doctor was able to press and illustrate his arguments. Bos- 
well, with all his subserviency to Johnson, sometimes opposed him so 
bluntly, and consequently suffered under the doctor^s formidable .re- 
bakes to such a degree, that Mr. Murphy said he had seen him leave 
the room in tears. Mr. Cooke, the old barrister, described the tre- 
mendous force of Johnson's reproofs in the same manner, and used 
to add that there was no living with him without implicit submission* 
Fortunately for Johnson, Murphy was intimately connected with the 
Thrale family, to whom he introduced the doctor, who, in conse- 
quence, passed many of his years under their kind protection. 

Mr. Murphy could not bear to recollect that he had ever been on 
the stage, and I remember to have been present when he was read- 
ing a sketch of his life, in a periodical work entitled ^ The Monthly 
Afirror;" coming to the passage which alluded to his acting, he 
passed it over with a peevish interjection, and proceeded to the rest 
of the article. He was most brutally treated by Churchill, who, in- 
deed, paid no respect to persons if they happened to differ from him 
in politics. Murphy, however, at length answered him and other 
enemies in a vigorous poem, which excited the approbation of Dr. 
Johnson. 

Mr. Murphy was too apt to quarrel with theatrical managers and 
booksellers, and this he did with Garrick, whom he idolized as an ac- 
tor, but certainly never liked as a man. It is strange that when he 
mentioned Garrick, it was always in the following manner: ** Off the 
stage he was a little sneaking rascal, but on the stage, oh, my great 
God r I have heard him utter these words several times during 
the same evening without any variation. 

The original ground of difference arose from Garrick's having 
promised to bring forward Murphy's first play, "The Orphan of 
China," and then rejected it. Owing, however, to the friendly inter- 
position of Lord Holland, the father. of Charles Fox, the play was 
represented, and with great success, Garrick performing the chief 
character. Mr. Murphy, in his " Life of Garrick,*" relates a kind 
artifice which Lord Holland adopted to obtain Garrick's consent* 
In that *« Life" he speaks with great respect of Garrick's private 
character, though he mentioned him so harshly in conversation. 

Another ground of difference between them arose from the suc- 
cess of the admirable farce of " High Life Below Stairs." Murphy 
bad presented a farce to Garrick on the same subject, and said he 
was convinced that Garrick borrowed the plot from his farce, but, 
fearful of his resentment, induced Mr. Townley, one of the Masters 
of Merchant Tailors' School, to ap[>ear as the author. If that, how- 
ever, was really the fact, why did not Murphy publish his own farcet 
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» be never wMieeuflamed to mpprem his reeeatmentfl^ except, per-^ 
h^e, that Garrick had improved so much on the original conceptiooy 
that be did not think proper to hazard the comparison ? 

Mr. Murphy was a liberal admirer of other writers. He told me 
tlMit he was formerly a constant visiter at a bocJcseller's shop at the 
Mews-gate, kept by Mr. Paine, whose son is now in partnership witb 
Mr. Foss, in Pall Mall. He further assured me, that his .chief reasoo 
for frequenting that place, which was the principal resort of literary 
ctmracters at the time, had been to listen to the conversation of Dr» 
Akenside, while he himself pretended to be reading a book. He 
said that nothing could be more delightful than the poet's conversa- 
tion. I asked him if he ever became acquainted with him, and be 
answered in the negative. I then asked him why he had not endeav- 
oured to make himself known to so eminent a man, as he was him- 
self a scholar, and well known as a dramatic writer. ** Oh T said 
he, '' I had only written farces, and the doctor would not have con- 
descended to notice me." This modest delicacy shows that he had 
no overweening confidence in his own powers. He assured me that 
he had read '* The Pleasures of Imagination" twenty-three times, and 
always with new pleasure. 

Mr. Murphy was the translator of Marmontel's ** Belisarius." He 
received the original, sheet by sheet, from Paris, and the translatioit 
was published in London as soon as the original appeared in that 
capital. During the French revolution, and the threatening progress 
of French principles in this country, Mr. Murphy publish^ a trans- 
lation of Sallust's.'iHistory^ o& C^tjjine's Conspiracy, with the four.; 
Orations'of Cicero." This woik he dedicated to the Earl of Laud- 
erdale, who was then a very conspicuous character in public The 
dedication severely animadverts upon his lordship's political conduct,, 
and there are many notes and illustrations of the same tendency.. 
My late friend Mr. John Gilford, the magistrate, addressed letters to- 
Lord Lauderdale about the same period, and they form a masterly 
examination of his lordship's political character and conduct. 

Murphy published hiv translation of Sallust under the name of 
Geoige Frederick Svdney, and dated it from Bristol, conceiving that 
such an appellation had a true British sound ; but a whimsical cir- 
cumstance occurred, for a person of that name called upon the pub- 
lisher, and remonstrated with him on the liberty he had taken in affix- 
ing his name to the work. 

Mr. Murphy's translation of ** Tacitus" is well known, and, I be- 
lieve, generally approved. He used to style it " a jail-delivery of 
Tacitus from Gordon." He might probably have received a liberal 
recompense if he had dedicated this work to the Marquis of Lans- 
down, who was conspicuous in the political world at the time, having 
received a hint to that effect from his lordship ; but he determined,, 
though then m a situation which would have rendered a pecuniary 
supply peculiarly acceptable, to dedicate it to his old friend Edmund 
Burke. He presented me with a copy of that work, and also with 
his ''Life of^ Johnson," as well as his translation of Sallust The 
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litlar woA wm pMiAed in the year 1795. The foOowjag pastne 
in his dedicatioa to Lord Lauderdale if worth extraction. "T& 
JVeocb, my lord, are under ereat oblivions to the present oppo- 
ntion: it is not known that mey are willing to treaty and yet motion 
sifter motion is made to force his majesty's ministers to sue for peace 
to a peq>le who are still in a state of anarchy. It is a maxim of 
livy, the great Roman historian, that war is preferable to a bad 
peace : Miseram pacem vd bdlo bene mutari: but the present war^ 
your lordship says, is likely to be attended with some dreadful disas- 
ter. For this reason, two notable opinions are assigned : first, be</ause 
the French have superior skill in diip-building : secondly, because we 
have seen that the want of saltpetre can fai supplied by exertion. 
Without entering into a discussion of these points, it will be sufficient 
to say, that some of the best ships in the ]British navy were built in 
France ; and as to the second assertion, Lord Howe, Admiral Hotham^ 
Sir John Borlase Warren, Sir Edward Pellew, and other gallant 
officers, have proved, if the French have saltpetre, that they do not 
know how to use it.'' 

After Mr. Murphy had quitted the bar, and resigned his first 
commissionership of bankrupts, he lived in retirement and neglect. 
He was always improvident in money matters, and at one time his 
chief means of support were founded on the expectation of selling 
the copyright of a complete collection of his works, and his trans- 
lation of Tacitus. In this situation he found it necessary to dispose 
of a part of his valuable library ; and here I must relate an incident 
of an affecting kind, at which I was present. He called upon the 
late Mr. Coutts, the eminent banker, in the Strand, and tendered a 
part of his library to that gentleman for three hundred pounds. Mr. 
Coutts told him that he had no time for books, and did not want to 
buy more than he had ; but said, " It shall make no difference to you, 
Mr. Murphy, as you shall find when you take this down to the office,'^ 
presenting him with a draft for that sum. Mr. Murphy was so over- 
come by his feelings, that, afler taking a grateful leave of Mr. Coutts, 
be hurried to the Sun office, in the Stra;pd, and entered the room 
where Mr. Heriot, then principal proprietor of the Sun newspaper, 
Mr. FreeUng, now Sir Francis, and myself were present He en- 
tered the room hastilj^, with the drafl in his hand, and his eyes full of 
tears, and related this generous act of Mr. Coutts. Mr. Freeling 
was then a stranger to Mr. Murphy, whose gratitude was so strong 
that he was unable to suppress or control it Mr. Murphy afterward^ 
as some return to Mr. Uoutts for this act of kindness, dedicated his 
Life of Garrick to him, with suitable expressions of esteem, respect, 
and gratitude. 

Mr. Jesse Foot, in his " Life of Murphy," says, " For the last seven 
years be was far removed fix>m want A legacy of one thousand 
pounds, firom his relation Mrs. Ford, came veir acceptably. His ap- 
pointment as commissbner of bankrupts, and his sale of * The Life 
of Ganick' followed. His generous allowance from Mrs. Plonkett 
foQowad duo, and lastfy came his peofflon from the crown.'' When 

F3 
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Mr. Murphy was placed in this comfortable sitaation, I had the pleas- 
ure of dining with him, in company with Mr. Foot and a few fnendst 
at the Prince of Wales's Tavern, in the vicinity of Sloane-street. 
Befoi^e dinner he read to us the conclusion of ^ The Life of Garrick,'* 
in which, in a masterly manner, he has reviewed his ^character as a 
manager, an actor, an author, and a private gentleman, paying in all 
the highest tribute to his memory. 

I cite the following passage from Mr. Foot's life referring to this 
occasion : — ^" I never shall forget that when the chief of the company 
had departed, he. Mr. Taylor, and .myself took a turn into Sloane- 
-street, just as the full moon appeared above the horizon, and without 
prepanng us at all for it, he threw himself into a fine dramatic atti- 
iude, and recited in the most impressive manner Pope's description 
of the moon of Homer." 

I remember being as much struck as Mr. Foot was at the mnd 
tmd graceful manner in which Mr. Murphy recited this beautiful pas- 
sage; and if I were to judge from it of his powers as an actor, I 
should conclude that Churchill's description of his thsatrical talents 
was the mere effusion of political malignity. He was an admirable 
reader, as I had a good opportunity of knowing, for he invited me to 
dine with him Ute-a-Ute at Hammersmith, and read to me one of his 
manuscript tragedies ; and without the least pomp or aflfectation, he 
appeared to me to be able to do justice to any author in theatrical 
performance. His voice was firm and well-toned, and capable of 
adapting itself to every change of passion, particularly as his figure in 
the meridian of life must have been lofly and commanding. It is 
evident that he thought he possessed talents for the stage, as he 
adopted the theatrical profession at the time when Garrick was in the 
meridian of his powers, and the object of Murphy's highest admi- 
ration. Wedderbume must have been intimate with him during the 
time that he was on the stage, as may be inferred from Churchill's 
having described the former as 

Th9 pert, prim prater of Uie nortberfi race. 
Guilt in bis heart, and famine in hie face. 

He was mentioned in *^ The Rosciad" as the advocate for Mr. Mur- 
phy in his pretensions to the theatrical chair. Wedderbume, when 
he became Lord Loughborough and lord-chancellor, appointed 
Murphy commissioner of bankrupts, which office afler some years 
he resigned, but not being prosperous in other pursuits, be applied 
for it again and was reinstated. 

It is to be regretted that his lordship did not appoint him a master 
m chancery, as the noble lord knew how careless he was in money 
matters, for he was well qualified for the situation, and then he would 
have had a comfortable provision for life. His ttiord appointment as 
commissioner of bankrupts, after he had twice resignea the situation, 
was given to him by Lord Eldon ; and when he tendered his tiiird 
resigpilltion to that nobleman, bis lordship advised him in a kind letter 
to retain hi observing that no doubt some of his brother eommis- 
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rioners woqM relieve bim in its duties, and adding; that he should 
take no notice of his resignation unless he repeated it. Mr. Murphy 
did so, and then deyoted himself i/irholly to literary pursuits.* 

During this period of retirement he used when in town to sleep at 
Old Slaughter's Coffee-house, where Holman, Morton, Reynolds^ 
Fawcett, and myself, often assembled at night One eyening, when 
we were full of mirth and nonsense, Mr. Murphy, who was in a box 
at the other end of the room, joined us, and oi course, out of respect 
to him, the party would have restrained their wild gayetv/ but that the 
irresistible force of habit prevented. Puns and satirical attacks upon 
each other constituted the conversation, which Mr. Murphy bore 
patiently for some time. At length he said, '' 1 don't like this push- 
pin work ; let us have something rational." Finding us however 
incorrigible, he grew peevish, and when I said, *' Ah, Mr. Murphy, 
you and I have passed some happy hours, different from these, he 
said vehemently, " Never, sir T and hastily withdrew to bed. We 
all agreed to meet together on the following night, but, unwilling to * 
annoy him again with our levity, we determined to assemble at New 
Slaughter's Coffee-house ; when however we met, there we found 
Mr. Murphy, who had come there to avoid us. He kept at a distance 
till he had taken a candle and was going to bed ; he however came 
up to our box, as if to bid us good night, and I having said, '' Mr. 
Murphy, you are treating us UghUy!^ pointing to the candle, he 
abruptly left us, and we heard him saying to himself all the way up 
the stairs, •* Treating them lightly — ^treating them lightly T 

In contrast to this sportive folly, I may mention a coffee-house ad- 
venture relating to Mr. Murphy, which, according to report, had a 
melancholy termination. A Mr. Fazakerly was one evening in com- 
pany with Mr. Jesse Foot, and other gentlemen, in a box at Jack'g 
Coffee-house in Dean-street, Soho, contiguous to Mr. Foot's resi- 
dence. Mr. Fazakerly introduced the subject of Mr. Murphy, and 
spoke contemptuously of his talents. Mr. Foot warmly advocated 
his friend, as a scholar and able dramatic writer. The controversy 
produced high words, and Mr. Foot left the box, but, as he was 

f>ing, Mr. Fazakerly made use of some opprobrious epithet Mr. 
oot suddenly stopped, and asked him if he applied the word to him 
or to Mr. Murphy! Mr. Fazakerly answered equivocally, and Mr. 
Foot then retorted some opprobrious epithet on him ; Mr. Fazakerly 
immediatelv left the box, and a scuftle ensued, in which Mr. Foot 
knocked him down, and kept him on the ground, saying, ^ I am a 
profesnonal man, and do not choose to be disfigured ; I therefore will 
not let you get up unless vou promise not to strike me, but to end the 
quarrel in a more gentlemanly manner.** Mr. Fazakerly made the 
firomise, then arose and returned to his box. Mr. KM>t went to his 

* I kaTe MtiflfActory rtttoni fot belieyins that Lord SidsMath, to nnooth tbo de- 
dningdays of Mr. Morphj» proeor^ a peoaion for him, aa a ateadj friend and 
aoalooa rapporter of our unri?alled eonatitution, but to what amount I haTO noi 
heard. It waa but a jnat reward for learning and talenta alwaja emplojod fiir Iha 
niof thepoblic ortbt iatertstof tbtooantfy. 
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hoaie in the same street, and expecting a beatik message the next 
day» was prepared to receire it, and immediately requested a gentle- 
man named Leigh to be his second. A full week, boweyer, passed 
before Mr. Foot heard from his opponent, but then received a chal- 
lenge. He consulted some friencfa, among others a mUitary officer,, 
and they all asreed that as Mr. Foot had been kept so many days in 
suspense, he bad a right to refuse a challenge which had been so 
long withheld. This opinion of his friends he conveyed to his adver- 
sary, of whom he heml no more, but that he had cone into the 
country, and finding the story had reached the neighbourhood, and 
made an impression unfavourable to him, had sudk into dejection^ 
and after a tew days, during which his depression increased, had died 
suddenly. Such was the report Mr. Foot always spoke of him 
with respect and regret, as a learned, intelligent, and worthy man ^ 
and appeared deeply to lament the unhappy difference that took 
place between them. 

Mr. Murphy once proposed that we should write periodical essay» 
toother, in the manner of his own " Gray's Inn Journal," that we 
might, as he said, be *' a kind of Beaumont and Fletcher." I assured 
him that I had no tendency towards essay- writing, and that however 
proud I should be in joining my name with his in any literary enter- 
prise, I must decline his flattering proposal for that species of compo* 
aition. H^ told me that I was mistaken, and that ne could suggest 
a few expedients which would qualify me to write as well in that 
manner as in any other. The plan, however, was never carried inta 
effect, and Mr. Murphy then devoted his attention to his " Life or 
GarricL" 

Mr. Foot, with all his partiality to Mr. Murphy, speaks of that work 
as sliffht, scanty, and not upon a level with his other compositions ;: 
but the truth is, that he began too Ions after the death of the great 
English Roscius, and too late in life. The criticisms, however, which 
he has introduced on the several plays that were brought forward 
during the management of Garrick, are sound and just, as well as 
candid, and manifest a truly liberal exemption from all literary 
rivaliy. 

It is well known that the celebrated Miss Elliot, whom Mr. Mur- 
phv first brought forward upon the stage in the character of Mari«{ 
m his farce of " The Citizen," lived for some tunc under his protec- 
tion, to adopt the lenient phrase usual on such occasions. He liv^ 
with her in a cottage near Richmond, and she resided there while be 
went upon the circuit Returning unexpectedly on one of these oc- 
casions, he found a fine haunch of venison roasting at the fire. Upoa 
inquiry, he found that the Earl of Bristol was a constant visiter to 
the lady, and expected to dine there that day. This circumstance 

1>ut an end at once to the connexion, and to his rural retirement The 
adjr at length lived under the pi:otection of a member of the royal 
faonily, now deceased ; Mr. Murphy never withdrew his countenance 
firom her, and she was glad to retain so valuable a friend. At her 
desire her royal admirer permitted Mr. Murphy to visit her when he 
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was at home, and was nrach pleased with his coBrersation. Mr, 
Murphy asBored me that he was a more ioteDi^Dt character than 
was eenerally supposed. Miss Elliot died in this ntoatiooy and such 
was her regiud for Mr* Murphy, that she would have left the bulk of 
her property to him, but he declined it, and took care to secure it 
for her relations, of whom one, as far as I recollect, was her uster. 
By all accounts she was one of the most ori^al and spirited actresses 
that ever appeared upon the stage. 

The late Mr. Philip Champion Creq)igny, King's Proctor, com- 
municated to me the following incident respecting Miss Elliot, A 
gentleman, a friend of his, a member of parliament, but not ready in 
conversation, had made an appointment with a lady to sup with him 
at a tavern, and requested him to be of the party, as he was lively 
and would keep conversation afloat. Mr. Crespigny agreed, and 
they went together to the tavern. The waiter told him that the lady 
was up-stairs, and conducted them to the room, but no lady appeared^ 
aad they remained wondering what had become of her ; while they 
were speculating on the cause of her absence, she suddenly burst 
laughing from a closet in which she had hid herself. Mr. Crespigny 
added that he knew her immediately, as he remembered her to have 
been servant of a lady whom he was in the habit of visiting, before 
her beauty had betrayed her into that unfortunate mode of life in 
which she became first known as Miss Elliot to Mr. Mur{Ay, whose 
kindness, attention, and assiduity enabled her to maintain herself by 
her talents, and to become a distinguished support of the comic stage* 
Mks EUiot was upon the stage before my time, or rather before I 
began to pay much attention to theatrical amusements. From all I 
can learn she had as much vivacity as the late Mrs. Jordan, but with 
a more graceful and elegant manner. This superiority on her part is 
the more extraordinary, as Miss Elliot was in her early life [totally 
destitute of education, and Mrs. Jordan, from her family connexions^ 
had the common advantages of female cultivation and accom* 
phdiments. 

I was often invited to dine with Mr. Murphy during what may be 
styled his retirement at Knightsbridge, and by his desire Mrs. Taybr 
was several times of the party. His dinners were well chosen, and 
without ostentation. At length his end was evidently approaching. 
He appointed Mr. Jesse Foot his sole executor. On his death, Mr» 
Foot invited me, as one of Mr. Murphy's oldest, or rather most inti- 
mate friends, to his funeral. The late Sir Henry Bate Dudley wrote 
to Mr. Foot, requesting that he and Mr. Denis &Bnen might be per- 
mitted to Ji<Mn in the last testimonies of respect to the memory of Mr. 
Murphy, signifying that he should not occasion any additional expense, 
as he should bring Mr. O'Brien in his own carriage. Mr. Foot of 
course consented, and they attended the last ceremonies at Hammer- 
smith. Whether there was anybody besides Mr. Foot and myself in 
the mourning-coach, I cannot now recollect, and Mr. Foot has not 
mentioned in his Life of Mr. Murphy. Among many letters from Mr. 
Murphy, I shall select, one, as it is gratifying to show that so eminent 
a man was not indifferent to my welfare. 
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Mt DBAJl Taylos, 
I have been in daily expectation of your answer to my last letter, 
bat disappointed as I am, I now feel myself greatlv alarmed. I am 
afraid that illness has occasioned your silence, and shall not be easy 
till I have some account of you. If writing is likely to be a fatigue to 
you, pray desire your lady, or some friend, to favour me with a line, 
that I may not thus remain in suspense. 

Adieu, my dear friend, and 

Believe me, yours unalterablv, 

Arthur Murpht. 

: No. 14 KnighUbridge, 
8th May, 1804. 

£[aving mentioned Mrs. Jordan, I will not deny inyself the plea** 
sure of saying a few words of respect and regret. Though she did 
not find me among her warm admirers when she first came upon the 
London stage, she was not offended at my remarks on her acting, 
but had go^ sense enough to prefer sincerity to adulation. Mrs. 
Jordan, though so full of spirit, andapparentlyof self-confidence, was 
by no means vain of her acting. I remember sitting with her one 
night in the green-room at Covent Garden theatre, when she was 
about to perform the part of Rosalind, in ** As you like it." I hw- 
pened to mention an actor who had recently appeared with wonderml 
success, and expressed my surprise at the public taste in this instance. 
** Oh ! Mr. Taylor, don't mention public taste," said she, ^ for if the 
public had any taste, how could they bear me in the part which I 
play to-night, and which is far above my habits and pretensions?" 
Yet this was one of the characters in which she was so popular. 

Mrs. Jordan had a great deal of humour, and related anecdotes 
with much spirit She took in good part, and unaffectedly, any com- 
ments on her acting. In my opinion, if she had cultivated her talents 
for plaintive characters, and had studied more the graces of de- 
meanour, she would have been a very interesting representative of 
the pathetic parts of tragedy, while her genuine comic genius would 
have qualified her to do justice to the elegant gayety of Rosalind, as 
well as for the intriguing artifice of the Country Wue. The distress 
which she suffered abroad is affectingly described by Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, in his very entertaining Reminiscences ; but this distress must 
have resulted from some unfortunate mistake or misconception, for 
while she was abroad, Mr. Barton, an officer in the Royal Mint, and 
private secretary to an illustrious personage, assured me, that he had 
3500Z. at her disposal whenever she demanded it ; and Mr. Barton's 
character for integrityi as well as high scientific attainments, is held 
in the utmost respect 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Mma. Maoaulat, the historian. This lady was the sister of 
Alderman Sawbridge, and agreed with him in all his republican 
notions. According to report, she was almost as fond of cards as 
her brother the alderman was of politics. Otoe evening, as she was 
playi^ at whist, she was so long deliberating what bard to put down, 
that Dr. Monsey, who was one of the party, and distinguished for 
blunt sincerity, told her that the table had waited for her some time. 
She expressed great surprise as well as resentment at such a rebuke, 
as she said she was known to be always very quick at cards. "Well," 
said the doctor, " if so, yours, madam, is a new species of celerity .'* 
The rest of the company could not help laughing at a declaration so 
contrary to her practice, which increased the spleen of the lady. 

While she was employed on her " History of England," she visited 
the British Museum, and desired to see the letters which had passed 
between King James the First and his favourite the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, whom his majesty used to address under the name of 
Stennie. Dr. Birch, whose duty was to take care of the papers, 
attended her for that purpose. The doctor, who was well acquainted 
with the contents of those papers, and knew many of them to be 
very obscene, requested that she would permit him to select a cer- 
tain portion for her perusal, observing that many of them were 
wholly unfit for the inspection of any one of her sex. " Phoo,** said 
she, ** an hiistorian is of no sex,'' and then deliberately read through all. 

She consulted the noted Dr. Graham upon the state of her health, 
and the doctor, who knew that she had money, contrived to introduce 
his brother to her as a better adviser than himself. She soon forgot 
that ^an historian was of no sex," married him at a time of life when she 
ought to have been wiser, and then lost all her historical reputation. 
She, however, soon after published a tract, which she oddly entitled, 
** Loose thoughts on literary property," and thereby exposed herself 
to the raillery of the newspaper wits. 

I knew Dr. Graham very well. He was a sensible and, as far as 
I could judge, an extremely well-informed man, both generally and 
professionally. Being too fond of notoriety, he was considered a 
quack, and having lost the good opinion of his medical brethren, ho 
became careless of his medical character, adopted expedients for 
support of a licentious description, and died in great distress. When 
sober, he was a remarkably well-bred man, with most polished man- 
ners ; but when he had confused his senses with ether, of which he 
carried a bottle which was constantly at his nose, he used to walk in 
a molding-dress through the streets, and scowl with misanthropic 
ffkx>m upon those wl^m he appeared most to esteem when nis 
racolties were clear. He seemed to consider me one of his favourite^ 
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but when I have met bim in one of bis wandermg moments, be \mm 
frowned upon me with so terrific an aspect, as if he considered me 
bis bitterest enemy, that I found it necessary to make a hasty retreat 
in order to avoid a mob. 

When he lived in Pali Mall, I sometimes called on him in the 
evening, and used to find him on a straw bed vnth one of his chU* 
dren. His hair was dresised as if be bad been going on a visit. 
There was always a clean sheet over his straw bed om conversa* 
tton was ^ve and intelligent, and his maimers easy and polite. His 
earth-bathing and his other quackeries are too well known to the 
public to require any notice in this place. He was a tall, handsome 
man, and ii he had remained stationary at his first residence in Pall 
Mall, where he was successful in practice as a regular physician, he 
would have held a respectable rank, but his recourse to empincal 
expedients of a licentious kind exposed him to disgrace ana ruin* 
He possessed a fine collection of preparations representing diseases 
of the eye, which I have reason to think had been formerly the 
property of my mundfatber, the Chevalier Taylor. Indeed I do not 
believe that the doctor was particularly conversant with diseases of 
the eye, though at one period he held himself forward as an expe- 
rienced oculist. What became of Mrs. Macaulay, or his brother, I 
never heard. 

I may relate an odd incident in the life of Dr. Birch. He was 
very fond of angling, and devoted much time to that amusement* 
In order to deceive the fish, he had a dress constructed, which, whea 
be put it on, made him appear like an old tree. His arms bs con- 
ceived would appear like branches, and the line like a long spray* 
In this sylvan attire he used to take root by the side of a favourite 
stream, and imagined that his motions might seem to the fish to be 
the efiect of the wind. He pursued this amusement for some years 
in the same habit, till he was ridiculed out of it by his friends. His 
bio^phical work, well known by the name of " Birch's Lives,*^ 
givmg a brief history of many memorable characters noticed in our 
annab, displays great industry and research, but no great judgment 
or literary excellence ; the work, however, is rendered valuable by 
pmlraits engraved by Vertue and Houbraken. The latter was the 
better artist, and it was said that when origineJ pictures could not be 
found, a description of the person was sent to Houbraken, who- 
resided in Holland, drew the portraits according to the descriotion,, 
and then made the engraving. It is hardly possible that Dr. Bircb^ 
who was a respectable man, could have practised such an imposition 
upon the public, even supposing it not likely to be discovered. 

The ffreat Dukb of AiARLBOBouon. Archdeacon Coxe, whose 
historical works evince vast research, industry, and judgment, in his 
memours of this illustrious hero, describes him as having retained bis 
mental powers to the close of his life. The fact, however, is, that 
long before his death he sank into childish imbecility, as I have 
already stated The following lines of Dr. Johnson wouki indeed 
demoiiftrile this fiu^t, as he coidd not be supposed to found tbeo^ 
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olherwbe than upon good authcMityy if I bad not stronger proof to 
ofler on the aobject. 

In life*! lait foenei what prodigies surprise, ** 
Fean of the braye, and tollies of the wise : 
From Marlborough's eyes the streams of dotage flow. 
And Swift expires a driveler and a show. 

Before I proceed with my records, I may not improperly cite some 
lines of a similar nature from ChurC^hill, and leave the reader to com* 
pare and decide upon their respective merits. 

What bitter pangs must humbled genius feel. 
In their last hours to view a Swift and Steele, 

To drivel out whole years of idiot breath. 

And sit the monuments of living death ! 

On one occasion, when the great Lord Chesterfield was present, 
the Duchess of Marlborough was urging the duke to take some 
medicine, contrary to his mclination. At length she said, vehe- 
mently, *' Do, my lord, take it, I'll be banged u it will not do you 
good." Lord Cbester^Id joined in her grace's intreaty, and slyly 
said, ** Take it, my lord^ it will certainly do you good one vxxy o/r 
atherP 

A relation of her grace, of an eccentric character, and who was 
commonly called J^ck Spencer, used always to pay his respects to 
her on her birth-day. On one occasion he went in a chairman's 
oottty wluch be threWoff in her presence, and appeared naked. Her 
grace remonstrated * with him on such a shameless a{q[>earance.. 
^ Shameless T said be, " Why I am in my birth^y iuUT 

Another time, for a wager, he drove a hackney-coach through the 
streets quite naked. He was very properly taken before a magis- 
trate, who having heard who be was, and with what family he was 
connected, mildly expostulated with bim on the indecency of bis 
appearance. *' Indecency I how do you mean V said Spencer. ^ In 
being naked," the magistrate replied. " Naked ! why I was bom 
so," rejoined Spencer, with an affected simplicity, as a m$n mi^t be 
siqpposed to evince who bad some natural deformity. 

One of his whimsical freaks was to take a hackney-coach with 
three friends in a dark evening, and order the man to set them down 
in a gloomy part of the Strand at the side of the New Church. He 
bad previously opened the door opposite to that where the coachman 
waited, and as Spencer and his friends quitted the coach on one side^ 
tbey went round and entered at the other. The coachman v^s at 
first surprised that more issued from the carriage than he had taken 
in. As tbey continued to go round and come out, he became dread- 
fully aknned, and at length his terror was so great that he ran fironi 
the coach, and rushed into the first public-house, telling the people 
there be must have taken in a legion of devils, for, be added vritb 
ereiy sign of horror, that he bad cfily taken four in, but bad counted 
eighteen out, and that more were coming when he left bis ooadi. 
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It 18 said that he once contrived to collect a party of hunch-backed 
men to dine with him, some of whom indignantly quitted the table. 

Another whimsical party which he assembled at his house con- 
sisted merely of a number of persons all of whom stuttered ; but 
this meeting at first threatened serious consequences, for each sup- 
posed he was mocked by the other, and it w^ with great difficulty 
that their host restored peace, by acknowledging the ludicrous 
purpose of his invitation. 



CHAPTER XVIU. 

Mr. James Boswbll. Soon after Mr. Burke was appointed 
army-paymaster, I dined at the governor s table, on the anniversary 
of his majesty's birth-day ; and in the course of conversation, Mr. 
Burke said, in answer to something that fell from Boswell, '* I can 
account for BoswelPs jacobitism, which, with all his present loyalty, 
he never will get rid of; when he was a child he was taken to see 
Prince Charles at Edinburgh. The sight of a fine young man coming 
upon a great occasion splendidly attired, with drums, trumpets, &c., 
surrounded by heroic chieftains, and all the * pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance' attending the scene, made an impression on his imagination 
that never can be effaced.^ Boswell admitted that this impression 
on his mind still remained in vivid strength, notwithstanding all 
his attachment to the House of Hanover. Boswell then told the 
story of what passed that morning between Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Windham. 

Mr. Windham had been appointed secretary to the Irish goveni* 
ment, and called upon Dr. Johnson, expressing his fears that his habits 
had been so different from those of a public functionary, that he 
feared he was not qualified for the situation. '' Don't be afraid, sir,*^ 
said Johnson, *^ the subordinates will do all the business, and as for 
the rest, take my word for it you will make a very pretty rascal" 
The company, which was very numerous, laughed heartily at this 
anecdote, and Mr. Burke loudly said, ^*That is so like Johnson." 
Boswell has said to me more than once, *'I should not die happy if I 
were not to see Grand Cairo," but if he stated the grounds of his 
curiosity I have forgotten them. He was however of a roving turn, 
and if he had been gratified with a sight of that place, he would have 
been restless till he had beheld some other. ^ 

The last, or nearly the last time I saw Boswell, I met him in Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent Garden. I told him that I was disengaged, and 
was going to dine at a chop-house, and asked him if we should take 
a chop and a bottle together. He said no, he was going to dine in 
the city, and added, •• I must keep in with those men." His reason 
was, perhaps, that he might have a chance of being one of the city 
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couBBe), or of attaining some higher city honour, not without the 
attendant advantage of the good fare connected with such offices. 
The onhr time I ever offended him was, when at one of the dinners 

S'ven by the Royal Academy on the birth-day of the late Queen 
harlotte, I proposed, in a convivial moment, as he liked to see 
original characters, to introduce Dr. Wolcot, olim Peter Pindar, to him. 
He answered vehemently and indignantly, that he never would know 
that man, for he had abused the king ; though it is very probable 
his loyalty on this occasion was not unmixed with the resentment 
which he felt at the doctor's poetical epistle to James Boswell. 
Wolcot would have had no objection to take hi(n by the hand, and it 
was a settled point with him never in the slightest degree to attack 
those whom he had before satirized, after he became at all acquainted 
with them. On the contrary, when he became acquainted with the 
ingenious Mrs. Cosway, whom he had ridiculed in his ^ Odes to 
Painters,'^ he chanced the tone of his 1)0^, and wrote some elegant 
▼erses in praise of her talents and personal worth. 

It is no wonder that Mr. Boswell was universally well received. 
He was full of anecdote, well acquainted with the most distinguished 
characters, good-humoured, and read^ at repartee. There was a kind 
of jovial bluntness in his manner, wtuch threw off all restraint even 
with strangersL and immediately kindled a social familiarity. His 
brother. Sir Alexander Boswell, veas of a more conciliating dispo- 
sition. I was a little acquainted with him, and he, knowing mv 
intimacy with Dr. Wolcot, requested I would make them acquainted. 
I expressed some suiprise, as he had attacked his brother — ** Pooh,** 
said he, ^that vras Ain, and not malice. He is a man of original 
genius, and I should like to know him.'' The introduction never todc 
place, for the worthy baronet, who had himself a turn for satire, by 
too free an exertion of his pen, was involved in a quarrel, and un- 
fortunately bst his life in a duel. 

Mr. Jambs Boswell, junior. This gentleman was the son of the 
biographer of Dr. Johnson. I had the pleasure to be more intimate 
with him than I v^s with his father. As far as I can presume to 
judge, he had a sounder intellect than his father, though it is hardly to 
be supposed, that had tiie same opportunities occurred to him, he could 
have produced a work equal in interest and merit to the life of the 
great moralist He was more cautious in conversation, but not less 
disposed to partake of social enjoyment. Indeed he inherited the 
father's love of convivial pleasure. He was a barrister, and generally 
reputed to be a man of learning. His merit entitled him to all the 
friends of his father, particularly Mr. Malone, Mr. Windham, General 
Paoli, and the present Marquis of Lansdown. He devoted a great 
part of the morning to reading, but from his habits, and the general 
tenor of his conversation, I/ath^r think more for literary gratifica- 
tion than for the study of his profession. His knowledge of the float- 
iDg literature of the day, particularly any interesting poetry or striking 
novels, was evident ; and referring to any works from his recommen- 
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datkm, I had always reason to respect his taste and to rely upon hm 
jodement. 

When he had ended his morning studies, or rather amusements, he 
used to sally forth, and pay a rouiKi of visits to his friends, as he used 
freely to say, in hopes among them "to sprmg a dinner," for he 
" strolled a bachelor's merry life,'* as the song has it He lived very 
retired in the morning at his chambers in the Temple, and very few^ 
if any, of his friends were admitted when they called. It is very 
probable that he never dined in his chambers during the whole year^ 
as he was fond of company, and always a welcome guest at toy 
friend's table. Sometimes in convivial parties the conversation has^ 
perhaps, been of too free a tendency, and I have heard it indulged with 
some latitude in the presence of Mr. Boswell, junior ; but I must da 
him the justice to say, that he always discouraged every thing of a 
licentious description, and never uttered any thmg of the kind in my 
presence, nor do I believe anywhere else. 

Not long before his death, which I doubt not was sincerely regretted 
by all who knew him, he was appointed one of the commissioners of 
bankrupts. I met him soon after, and in the freedom of friendship, 
asked him if he found it a lucrative post. His answer was, " No, not 
yet, but we k>ok to the hops." I naturally inferred that he expected 
failures from hop speculations, though I imagine he said so more from 
luimour than sincerity, as I believe he was too liberal to wish to de* 
rive advantage from misfortune. 

The last time I saw him was at the hospitable table of the late Mr* 
John Kemble, vrbo was eqtndly adverse to all licentious discowrse^ 
whether concerning morals or religion. After the ladies were with- 
drawn, some topic arose on which we all differed. I foiget the topic, 
but conclude that it was of the dramatic kind, as that was what chiefly 
engrossed the attention of Mr. Kemble. Mr. Kemble, I remember,, 
was very fluent, and, as I thought at the time, very slmwd and in- 
telligent Mr. Boswell was naturally inclined to a sort of hesitation, 
which made him repeat his words, and the influence of wine rendered 
him more so than usual, insomuch that he retired from the ailment,, 
and left the field to Kemble, who had it all to himself as I was never 
£q>osed to talk, but to listen, on a subject which he had theoretically 
studied, and concerning an art in which he so practically excelled* 
How Mr. Boswell reached home that night I could not conceive^ 
for he was too proud to suffer me to accompany him. 

Here I cannot help adverting to the prepress of time and events. 
The first time I ever saw Mr. James Boswell, junior, was in the first 
gallery of the Haymarket Theatre, at the benefit of the widow and 
familv of Dr. Glover. He was then quite a boy, and stood on the 
bench while his father held him round the waist The play wa» 
" The Merchant of Venice,'' and the farce " Love Orhumoder I am 
acMrry to say that the theatre was but thinly attended, as is too often 
the case on charitable occasions. My late fnend, Jack Johnstone, supg 
a song in character, each verse ending with the word ^ Whad^ 
which he gave with great power of lungs. Little Boswell was so de- 
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G^ed vnfk tboM sow, timt hk fkdier roared for a rq)etition wJtti a 
stentorian Toice, to please the child, and Johnstone readily sane it 
again. Little could I think that, in the progress of time, thraboj 
would become a man whose talents and attainments I should admire, 
whose worth I should respect, and to whom I should IocJl for pleasure 
and improvement 

Dr. Glover, whom I have just mentioned, was a native of Ireland, 
4md by profession a surgeon. He ventured upon the stage for a while, 
but resumed his practice as a surgeon. A peculiar incident in his life 
had rendered him conspicuous. A man was hanged in Dublin (1 
believe), and the body, after execution, being removed to Dr. Glovers 
house, was restored by him to life, and as the man's crime had not 
been of a very atrocious nature, and he had suffered the sentence of 
the law, though the circumstance had excited much notice, it was 
passed over by the Irish government Dr. Glover, however, was ill- 
rewarded by the culprit ror his kindness and skill ; for, whenever the 
fnan wanted money, he always applied to the doctor, alleging that as 
he had thought proper to restore him to life, he was bound to maintain 
him. Sometimes he called his preserver his father, for having brought 
him to life, and annoyed him in this manner for a long time. At length 
Che doctor came to London, intending to settle in his profession. His 
wit, humour, and social qualities procured him so many connexions, 
that he was every day engaged with some convivial party, but derived 
httle from his business. My father, who was a convivial man himself^ 
became acquainted with Dr. Glover, and introduced me to him. He 
was a tall, histy, fine-looking man, and his open manly countenance 
gave effect to bis jocularity. 

There was a tavern in Fleet-street, called the Globe, which was the 
<^hief scene of his nocturnal festivity. Among the members of the 
^b whom I knew were Mr. William Woodfall, Mr* Ross the actor, 
Mr. Cooke the barrister and friend of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Hugh Kelly 
the author, and Mr. Akerman-the keeper of Newgate, a very worthy 
and humane character. There were several other members, but as I 
passed only one evening with them, I do not know their names. I 
felt myself too young to offer mvself as a member. 

As Dr. Glover was the life of the company, it was delicately pro- 
posed, as his finances were by no means equal to those of the rest of 
the members individually, tliat he should be considered as common 
property, and never be called upon in the general reckonings. During 
this necessary, but painful adjustment, the doctor always contrived 
to fall into a nap till it was over. It is melancholy to reflect, that a 
man of worth and talents should have been obliged to resort to such 
an expedient to conceal his feelings. At length Mr. Thorpe, the land- 
lord, pitying the situation of poor Glover, and knowing that he was 
the magnet of the club, proposed to him that he should not be sub- 
ject to this trespass upon his feelings, but that his share of the nicht'a 
expenses should be placed to account^ giving the doctor delicately to 
understand that he should never be called upon. As this plan was 
concealed from the company, the doctor was able to assume an inde* 
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pendent air, and by the sallies of his humour he Aflforded incriased 
pleasure to the members. 

He survived his friend Hugh Kelly, and, according to report, wrote 
the biographical sketch which is prefixed to the quarto volume of that 
writer^s dramatic works, publish^ for the benefit of his widow. After 
a lapse of more than thirty years, I was surprised with a visit from 
this lady, who knew that Mr. Kelly had been intimate with my father, 
and had been kind to me in permitting me to call on him, morning and 
evening, in my youth, and favouring me with the use of his library. 
Mrs. Kelly had been married again to a Colonel Davis, and had lost 
her second husband. She was near eighty years of age when she 
resumed her acquaintance with me. She retained all the vivacity of 
her early days, and related many anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, Dr. Gold- 
smith, Garrick, and many other of her first husband's literary friends* 
She died in the year 1826, while I was out of town, or I should prob- 
ably have been invited to follow her remains to the grave. 

The last time I had the pleasure of seeing Dr. Glover was in the 
lobby of Covent Garden Theatre, surrounded by a knot of juvenile 
critics, who were conversing on the character of Shakspeare's 
" Richard the Third." " For my part," said the doctor, " if I were to 
perform the character, as Richard is possessed of wit and humour, I 
should represent him, like Falstaff, with an air of jovial freedom and 
spirit," and he then recited a passage in the manner he had suggested* 
The juvenile critics all expressed their surprise, but the doctor sup- 
ported his declared opinion by so many apt quotations, so much 
humour and. specious reasoning, that if they were not convinced, they 
were, at least, highly entertained with his ingenuity. 

Dr. Glover soon after died, and in such indifferent circumstances, 
that, as I have said, his friends supported a benefit for his widow and 
children, and I never after heard of them. Indeed I never knew the 
doctor in his domestic state, never saw any of his family, or knew 
where he lived. 

Mr. Akerman, whom I have mentioned as one of the club at the 
Globe, was a plain, sensible man, who had seen the world, and of a re- 
markably kind and generous disposition, considering his melancholy 
occupation, but in point of literary taste was by no means qualified 
for the witty and intelligent society who met at that tavern. I re- 
member, after having avowed my respect to Mr. Akerman for his 
moral qualities, once expressing my surprise to my friend Mr. Wil- 
liam Woodfall, that a man so little capable of contributing to the wit 
and hilarity of the place should be a member. His whimsical and 
somewhat ludicrous answer was, " Why, sir, Dick Akerman provides 
at least good coinciding conversation.^* The jovial power of Glover 
bore down all before it ; but next to him in attractive discourse must 
have been Ross, whose talky to use a favourite word with Dr. JohnsoDi 
more strongly resembled the arch, shrewd dialogue of Congreve's 

gentleman, than 1 have ever observed in any other person, except Joo 
ichardson; though he unfortunately had a Northumberland burr. 
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which preTenled what he said from being at fint diitincdy undei- 
slood* 

It is mentioned to the honour of Ross^ that when ^ The Rosciad" 
was first published 9 and he was told it was a severe attack upon the 
whole community of actors^ himself among the number, he imme- 
diately said, in the words of Cato: — 

M I thonld haye blarh'd if Cato*s house had ftood 
Secure^ and flourish^ in a civil war." 

Mr. Stephen Kemble was an actor of considerable merit, and only 
precluded from representing the first heroic characters by his extra- 
ordinary bulk. He was a remarkably handsome man. He had been 
apprenticed to a surgeon in some provincial town, but his devotion to 
the sta^e induced him to resign his profession. He had a strong 
sense of humour in private life, and related anecdotes, particularly of 
the theatrical kind, with admirable effect. He also possessed poetical 
talents, which appear to advantage in a large octavo volume pubUshed 
by sulxscription. His skill in recitation was so well known, that he 
was generally requested in company to indulge them with some pas- 
sage, which he chiefly repeated from Shakspeare. He was so fat 
that he required no stufiSng to appear in FalstaflT, which character he 
supported with a flowing manly humour, and, I may venture to say, 
with a critical knowledge of his author. All characters of an open, 
blunt nature, and requiring a vehement expression of justice and in- 
tegrity, particularly those exemplifying an honest indignation against 
▼ice, he delivered in so forcible a manner as to show obviously that 
he was developing his own feelings and character. This manner was 
Tery successfully displayed in his representation of the Governor, in 
the opera of " Inkle and Yarico.** 

He had experienced all the vicissitudes of a theatrical life in pro- 
vincial theatres, if they may be so styled, but by prudence, eood 
conduct, and the general respect in which his character and talents 
were held, he surmounted all difficulties, and was able to leave a 
competency to his widow. Indeed, his wife had essentially con- 
tribtited to the improvement of his fortune. She had acquired a 
iBvell-merited reputation for her talents as an actress at Covent Garden 
Theatre, under her maiden name of Miss Satchell. 

Mr. Stephen Kemble made his first appearance at the same thea- 
tre, in the character of Othello. Though stout in person, he was not 
then of a size that precluded him from performing anv of the higher 
order of characters. He was soon attracted by tne person and 
talents of MQss Satchell, and they were married. Their conjugal 
state was marked by mutual attachment, as I had abundant oppor- 
tunities of knowing, for I married one of her sisters, who was ad- 
mired by all who knew her for her personal beauty and the excellent 
qualities of her mind. All who had been acquainted with her deeply 
sympathized with me when I had the misery of losing her, about 
iun# montba after our union. Twelva years elapsed before I again 
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ouurriedt and I hate reason to declare that I have not been leas fort 
tunate in my second choice, after a union of nearly thirty years. 

Mr. Stephen Kemble was so little scrupulous in relating the un- 
towutl events of his theatrical life, that I may advert to them here, 
as they may operate as a warning to young candidates for theatrical 
fame, and prevent them from rashly quitting a r^ular employment 
which might lead them to independence, one of the first of earthly 
blessings. He said that before his marriage, when he was in one of 
the towns of Yorkshire, where a large bam was formed into a sort 
of theatre, the performances were so little attractive that he and the 
rest of the Thespian party were reduced to the greatest extremities, 
unable not only to defray the expense of their lodgings, but even to 
provide food for the passing day. He was persecuted by his land- 
lady, whose wretched garret he occupied, with the daily question, 
'** Why don't you pay your charges ?** and in order to disguise the 
necessity of abstinence, he remained two days in bed under pretence 
of indisposition. On the third day he ventured to sally forth, and at 
the distance of three miles luckily discovered a turnip-field, which he 
entered, and there made a cold but most acceptable repast. The 
next day as he was proceeding to the same hospitable banquet, the 
late Mr. Davenport, husband of the present popular actress of 
-Covent Garden Theatre, who was one of this wandering tribe of 
Thespians, met Mr. Kemble, declared he was nearly famished, and 
earnestly entreated for some assistance. Mr. Kemble, whom no dis- 
tress could deprive of fortitude and good-humour, told Mr. Daven- 
port that it was a lucky meeting, for he was going to dine with a 
friend, and could take the Uberty of bringing a friend with him. Here 
was another difficulty to poor Davenport, who said his shoes were 
«o cracked that he was ashamed of going into company^ proposing 
that he should cover them in part vrith mud, in order, ifpossible, to 
conceal the fissures. Mr. Kemble assured him that the friend to 
whom they were going was wholly devoid of ceremony, and would 
<5are nothing whether he was well or ill shod. They then proceeded 
on their journey, but Davenport, nearly exhausted by the condition 
of his stomach, made heavy complaints of the length of the way. 
Kemble endeavoured to raise his spirits, assuring him that he would 
iind an ample feast and no unwelcome greeting. At length they 
reached the vegetable pantry, and Kemble con^tulated him on 
having arrived at the hospitable mansion of his fnend. Davenport 
looked around with anxiety for a house, and then cast a look of 
dejection and reproach at Kemble for having deceived him at so 
-distressing a crisis. Kemble pomted to the turnip-field, and said, " This 
is my only friend ; it afibrded me a dinner yesterday, and I suppose 1 
«hall be obliged to trespass on the same kindness till the end of the 
week." Davenport, who was a sensible and respectable man, though 
an inferior actor, assumed better spirits, and said with a smile, "Well, 
I confess, though I do not find the fare I expected, you have brought 
me to an ample table and no spare diet.** 

Mr. Davenport was some years after engaged with his wife at 
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ComiA Gtrtoi Theaire, ittid alwqv sopported Ae ch 
to him with good teiMe and propriety. After his former sufferingi, 
tt is to be regretted that he did not Uve to profit by the populari^ of 
lib wife, as & always acted the part of a good husband and &ther. 

Mr. KemUe used to relate an incident of a more whimskal de- 
«criptioa. He said that while he was manager of a theatre at Ports- 
SBOUth, which was only opened twice or ttmce in the week, a sailor 
applied to him on one of the n%lits when there was no performance, 
and entreated him to open the theatre, but was informed that, as the 
town bad not been apprised on the occasion, the manager could not 
lA the exi>ense. '* What will it cost to open the house to-night, for 
to-morrow I leave the country, and Grod knows if I shall ever see a 
play acain,'' said the sailor. Mr. Kemble told him that it would be 
five gumeas. *' Well," said the careless tar, " I will give it upcm this 
^^ndition, that you will let nobody into the house but myself and the 
actors." He was then asked what play he would choose. He fixed 
tipon "* Richard the Third." The house was immediately lighted, the 
rest of the performers attended, and the tar took his station in the 
fitmt row of the pit ; Mr. Kemble performed the part of Richaird, 
the play happenins to be what is styled one of the stock-pieces of the 
<XHnpany. The play was performed throughout ; the sailor was very 
attentive, sometimes laughing and apidauding, but frequently on the 
Jcok-QUt lest some other auditor might intni^e upon his enjoyment. 
He retired perfectly satisfied, and cordially thanked the manager for 
ioM ready compliance. It may seem strange that a sailor, who in 
l^eral is reputed to be a generous character, should require so sel- 
fiflh an indidgence ; but it hardly need be observed, that whims and 
•oddities are to be found in all classes of so changeable a being as man* 

Here I shall take leave of my old friend Stephen Kemble, who 
was as manly a character as I ever knew, and whose memory I 
^nncerely respect 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Rev. Thomas Maueicb. This ^ntleman united the chnracteni 
of the profound scholar and the animated poet He was educated 
under Dr. Parr, and always entertained the highest respect for his 
master* Mr. Maurice was an historian as well as a poet, and his 
'** Indian Antiquities" is a work of great research, admirable illustra- 
tion, and valuable intelligence. He published a volume of poems^ 
and many occasional productions of the same kind. His last work, 
in three parts, was styled " Memoirs of an Author," in which he 
details his own literary life and connexions. He was one of the 
ofScers of the British Museum, where I first met him at the apart- 
ments of Mr. Penneck. I have also met hun at the table of James 
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Brogdeoi Esq., HP. ; at the table of my late fnend Dr. Geoige 
Pearam, MD. ; and at that of the late Dr. Kitchener. 

The conversation of Mr. Maurice was lively, acute, and fertile. 
He often quoted from classical authors, Roman and Greek, and verj 
often from Shakspeare. His quotations were always apt, and some*, 
times appli^ witti great humour. No man enjoyed or laughed more 
heartily at the jokes of others. I know nothing of his private his- 
tory, except that he had lost an excellent wife, and his affliction 
on that loss had induced him to resort to the consolation of the 
bottle, to which in his latter days he became too much attached. He 
favoured me with his friendship, and I had an opportunity of showing 
my respect for his talents in occasional reviews of some of his 
literary productions. 

The last time I had the pleasure of seeing him was when I dined 
with him at the late Dr. Kitchener's, and saw him safe at night to the 
British Museum. He had indulged himself rather too much with 
the glass after dinner, and being very talkative, he became an object 
of ridicule to some otiier guests at the table, who had no pretensions 
to compete with him in intellectual powers, attainments, or humoun 
I rose in his defence, but he was roused by the attack, stopped me, 
and vindicated himself with so much pleasant raillery, and retorted 
upon them with so much satirical playfulness, that he made them 
ashamed of themselves, and converted disrespect into esteem and 
admiration. 

I shall close this account of a gentleman whom 1 aincerely re- 
apected for his learning, his talents, his companionable qualities, and 
his friendly disposition, with a copy of the last letter which 1 received 
from him on the publication of his Memoirgp as I am proud of hia 
friendship. 

to john taylor, esq. 

Mt dear Sir, 
My late severe illness must be my excuse for not sending the 
accompanying before. I print only two hundred and fifty, and nia 
compelled to restrict myself in presentations ; but my good friend 
Taylor, so old and kind a patron of my works, both in prose and 
poetry, has a decided claim to every production of his faithful and 
obliged Thomas Maurice. 

^ Britith Mdf6«in, 
14th April, 1821. 

Dr. Parr. I never had the pleasure of knowing this gentleman,, 
and only once saw him, but having mentioned him in connexion with 
Mr. Maurice, I will relate one anecdote of him upon indisputable 
authority, and which has not, I believe, been recorded in any of the 
numerous memoirs which appeared after his death. During the 
trial, or rather the persecution of Mr. Hastings, Burke, Fox, and 
Sheridan were in company with Parr, who thought proper to give 
his opinion of the respective speeches of Fox am SMndan on that 
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nerootaible erant Tbe doctor was difiiisive ia his comments our 
the last two, mixing censure with panegyric, bat said nothing on 
Barke*s speech. Ku*ke paced the room some time in evident ex* 
pectation ; the doctor however remained silent. At length Burke, 
who could restrain his impatience no k>nger9 said, '' You have made 
an able comment on the speeches of my two friends with acute, 
judicious, and eloquent impartiality, but as you say nothing upon my 
speech on the subject, I conclude yoa are too delicate to wreei me 
with mere praise, and that you could not discover any faults in it.** 
** Not so, Edmund,'' replied the doctor, " your speech was oppressed 
by epithet, dislocated by parentheses, and debilitated by amplifi* 
cation." 

The following story is told of Dr. Parr, but 1 do not pretend to 
Touch for its authenticity. It seems he did not live happily with his 
first wife, and had a cat that was a greater favourite. When he re- 
turned home one day, and was going into his library, the feelings of a 
previous domestic feud not having subsided on either part, on opening^ 
the room door something bobbed forcibly on his face. Upon exami* 
nation be found that his favourite cat had been hanged, and placed 
in that situation on purpose to annoy him. Upon discovering this, 
he suddenly hastened to a portrait of his wife and cut the throat, ex- 
claiming with v.ehemence, ^ Thus would I serve the original if the 
law would permit me." 

This reminds me of another strange connubial squabble. A 
tradesman and his wife having had a bitter quarrel^^ in order to ap- 
pease their fury they threw all their portable furniture out of win- 
dow. The wife then drew the bed to the window, ripped the tick- 
ing, and set all the feathers afloat in the open air, then rushing to the 
banisters of the stairs and breaking her arm upon them, with aa 
insane eneigy exclaimed, ^ Now, you scoundreh you must pay for & 
sui^on P* 

Dr. JonifsoN. It is not improbable that my father might have 
been introduced to Dr. Johnson through the medium of Oldys, or 
even of Derrick, but of this I have no proof. I was too young for 
such an introducjtion, and if I had not, I should not have l>een more 
afirakl of him than I was at first of Dr. Monsey, who was as rou^h in 
his manners, but by no means so domineering and brutal. I have 
often heard my friend Mr. Cooke the barnster, who was rather 
a favourite with Johnson, say that there was no living with him ex- 
cept by yielding to him with slavish submission. 

Johnson was inconsistent in his character, for how could his des- 
potism and violence be reconciled with his reverence for Chris- 
tianity, when his manners were totally opposite to those of its meek 
and ffentle founder? He was also inconsistent in his opinions, of 
which one proof is sufficient in this place. In his " Life of Pope," he 
says, '* His unjustifiable impression of TIte Patriot King^ as it can be 
imputed to no particular motive, (why not ?) must have proceeded 
from his general habit of secrecy and cimnin^ ; he caught an oppor- 
tunity of a sly trick, and pleased himself with the thought or out* 
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wMoff B<Aii|^>rbke.* Here then he a«igM t ine4rFe« Birt k it 
poisible to suppose that Pope should be ambitiousof sosil^ andcoii- 
teinptible a triumph T Yet a few pages after, he says, ^ Hm yiobtioa 
of the trust reposed in him by Bolingbroke, could haye no motive in* 
consistent with the wannest affection ; he either thou^t the actioa 
so near to indifferent that he forgot it, or so laudable that he eipeeted 
his friend to approve it.'' At length he finaUy agrees with War* 
burton, who, he says, " supposes, with great appearance of reason, 
that the urregularity of his conduct proceeded wholly from his zeal 
for Bolingbroke, who might, perhaps, have destroyed the pamphlet, 
which Pope thought it his duty to preserve, even without its author^s 
approbation." This motive might be supposed to occur at first to 
every man of plain imderstanding, for it never can be conceived that 
Pope desired the despicable profit of selling the copies, for which he 
must have waited till the author's death ; nor that he wanted the 
reputation of having written the pamphlet, since it is probable that 
he gave to Bolingbroke the few copies which he required for his 
friends, and that Bolingbroke presented them as he intended. The 
same motive of zealous friendship might be expected to occur to 
Bolingbroke, whose rancour on the subject after Pope's death was 
wholly unjustifiable. Pope has gratified the world so much by his 
genius, that it is bi^ a general duty to vindicate his memory. 

Dr. Johnson was long a bigoted Jacobite. When be was walking 
with some friends in Kensington Gardens, one of them observed that 
it was a fine place. ''Phoo," said Johnson, ^nothing can be fine 
that bebnga to a usurpenf Dr. Mousey assured me, that once ia 
company, when the conversation was on the age of King George the 
Third, he heard him sav, ^ What does it signify when such an animal 
was born, or whether he ever existed ?" Yet he afterward 'said, in 
his accoimt of his interview with his majesty, that it was not for him 
*^ to bandy compliments with Aw savereignJ* 

Johnson was often too doffmatical and decisive to distingiiish 
clearly. He says in his *" Life of Pope,** ^ Aristotle is praised for 
naming fortitude first of the cardinal virtues, as that without which 
no other vklue can steadily be practised ; but he might with equal 
propriety have -placed prudence and justice before it, since without 
prudence, fortitude is mad ; without justice it is mischievous." The 
doctor here seems to consider fortitude as active valour. Surely 
the proper arrangement would be temperance to secure the power 
of acting, prudence to act properly, justice to respect the rights of 
others, and fortitude to bear firmly the evils of life. 

Mr. Godwin, I understand, has said that no original thought can 
be found in all the works of Johnson. Admitting this assertion to be 
well founded, it may, however, be justly urged in ^ favour, that, to 
use his own words, he has '' recommended known truths by his man- 
ner of adorning them ;" that he has '' varied the dress and situation of 
common objects, so as to give them fresh grace and more powerfiii 
attractions." He has given dignity to the English language, and a 
body of criticism upon the Eng&h poets, written in a masteriy styte. 
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«nd» wMh want eKceptiom, generally wilJi acoteness, judgment, and 
liberality. But I may yenture at least to say, that Mr. &xiwin has 
OTerlooked one in^ance in which Johnson has shown a new, inge- 
monBf and liberal vindicatbn of a passage in Dryden, for wbic^ that 
great poet was annoyed by persevering ridicule, and appeared unable 
to deiend himself. 

The passage is as follows : 

^ A horrid tHUneu first invadei the eary 
And in that silence we a tempest /sor." 

^ for which,'' says Johnson, '' he was persecuted with perpetual ridi-> 
cule, perhaps with more than was deserved. Silence is, indeed, mere 
]nivation ; and so considered, cannot irwade ; but privation likewise 
certainly is darkness^ and probably cold ; yet poetry has never been 
refused the right of ascribing effects or agency to tnem as to po&ative 
powers. No man scruples to say that darkness hinders him from his 
woi^ ; or that cdd has killed the plants. Death is also privation, 
yet who has made any difficulty of assigning to death a dart and the 
power of striking T" 

This is certainly a very ingenious defence of what it would be very 
dBffioilt to justify in any ciher manner, but which, after all, may 
.rather be considered as ingenious sophistry than sound argument : 
jtiH,itisong^ma2. 

Thomas Ttsxs, Esq. This gentlCTMn was the son of the original 
inrajector and proprietor of Yauxball Gardens. He received a ^ood 
^diicatiiMi, aad was bred to the bar, but was of too sensitive a dispo- 
«tion for wrangling courts, and having inherited a liberal competency, 
ht rehnquished the law, and devoted hhnself to friendnp and 
Slerary pursuits. Having a turn for poetry, be furnished many songs 
fer Vaiixhall Gardens, which were very popular in their day, and 
which, if not characterized by wit and humour, were idways reoom- 
mended by sentment, feeling, uxl pastoral simplicity. He was a 
oeat literary purveyor, and according to Johnson, in his *' life of 
Pope,'' ascertained the doubtful point of what business the poef s 
&tner had pursued, which Mr. Tyers discovered to have hem that 
ofaUnen-drap^. 

Mr. Tyers was very intimate with Johnson, and was one of his 
earliest visiters in the momii^. But though Johnson held him in 
great esteem, and felt much relief from his conversation and his 
accounts of public occurrences, yet Mr. Tyers, with all the mildness 
erf* bis own character, could not escape Johnson's rough asperity. 
When Mr. Tyers called on him one morning, and told him that be 
had jnst taken chambers which had been occupied by Sir Fletcher 
Norton, ^ I wish," said the suriy censor, ^ that you had taken his 
understanding at the same tioie.'' 

Bfr. Tyers was the author of innumerable productions, which he 
psbhshed aaonymoudy, and chiefly in the Pd[>lic Advertiser, then 
the cfaiaf daily joomal, a»l posKsnag umaerotts and valaaUe coa- 
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tributors. He put his name to *' A Sketch of the Life of Pope,** to 
another of the Life of Addison, and to one, I believe, of a Life of John- 
son. He wrote many dialogues of the<]ead, a species of composition 
to which he was very partial, and which having given to the Public 
Advertiser, he collected into a volume, and published with his name. 
He was very good tempered, and very communicative. I liad the 
pleasure of knowing him for many years, and when we met in the 
street, dur interviews were not very short, for I listened with plea- 
sure and instruction to his mtelligent conversation, and he was always 
kindly ready to prolong it. 

One day passing his apartments in Southampton-street, Covent 
'Garden, he called me in, and gave me a profile print of himself, say- 
iiig, " There, take that, but I am no framer and glazier." The print 
was engraved from a drawing in crayons, by my old friend Mr. Tay- 
lor the artist, who was a pupil of the celebrated Frank Hayman ; 
and the drawing is now in the possession of Mrs. Barrett, the niece 
of Mr. Tyers, and the old friend of Johnson, Garrick, Goldsmith, and 
^1 the wits of her youth, when she probably attracted them. 

IViLLiAM Taylor, Esq. This gentleman, a native of Scotland, 
who was generally styled " Opera Taylor," from his having become 
proprietor of the King's Theatre, was an early acquaintance of mine. 
He had been one of the clerks in a banking-house that failed, before 
he was known to the world at large. Sheridan, on some emei^ency, 
not uncommon with him, being then connected with the King's Thea- 
tre, wanted a thousand pounds. Taylor heard of this necessity, and 
having contrived to raise^hat sum, offered it to Mr. Sheridan, upon 
having security on his share in that theatre. The bargain was struck 
on this condition ; and Taylor, who possessed what is called a strong 
head, and was gifted with a ^ second sight" of possible advantages* 
'<^ontrived by degrees to become the chief, if not the sole proprietor 
of the Italian Opera House, and afterward a member of the House 
of Commons. 

He soon after formed a connexion with Signora Prudom, ati Ital- 
ian singer, and there is reason to believe that he was actually mar- 
ried to her. How his harsh Scotch dialect,* and he knew no other 
language, could harmonize with her melodious tongue, it is difficult 
to conceive. By extravagance in living, and without any solid 
pecuniary foundation, he became much embarrassed, and was obliged 
to mortgage his property in the King's Theatre, and at length was 
under such difficulties that it was thought impossible he could ever 
recover his property. The matter came before Lord Thurlow, 
when he was lord chancellor, and here occurred " the glorious un- 
certainty of the law." Lord Thurlow, on examining the claim of 
Mr. Taylor, said, that " No mognifying power could render his right 
visible." Yet Mr. Taylor regained his authority over the King^s 
Theatre, and disposed of it to other hands. 

Pending a subsequent suit on the same subject and before the 
«same lord, there happened a proof of the danger of judicial joking, 
Ar his lordship having animadverted on the complicated and ioex* 
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flicabk stite of the Opera House, laid^ that he thooffht <' Nothng 
but a good fire could extin^isb the perplexity.'* His lordship's hint 
was taken, and in a short time after, the Opera House was destroyed 
by a fire, the purpose of which was to get rid of Sir John GaUini^ 
and to renK>ve all impediments to the restoratioti of Mn Taylor. I 
knew the person who was supposed to have promoted this confla- 
gration, and who; it was reported, soon after sunk into the grave 
from dejection on the disappointment of his hopes, rather than repent- 
ance for his crime. The trustees of the King's Theatre then em- 
ployed my old friend Mr. James Wyat, R. A. to convert this beautiful 
rantheon into an Opera House, which enabled them to carry on the 
performances. 

During the performances at the Pantheon Theatre, the Operm 
House teing soon rebuilt, Mr. Taylor, knowing my friendship with 
Mrs. Billington, and overrating my interest with her, applied to ma 
to desire that I would endeavour to induce her to accept an engage- 
ment with him in some musical undertaking which he had projected 
for opening the old theatre in the Haymarket. I told him that I did 
not think I had so much influence with Mrs. Billington, but that if 
I bad, I could not exert it, as Mr. William Sheldon, one of the trus- 
tees of the Pantheon, had been instrumental in procuring me the 
appointment of oculist to his majesty Geoige the Third, and I should 
be therefore ungrateful indeed, if I in any measure opposed that gen- 
tleman. This refusal on my part, as gratitude always appeared te 
Mr. Taylor to be a needless restraint, deprived me of his/rtefidiA^ ; 
and as the state of his affairs rendered it necessary that he should 
liva in retirement^ I hardly ever saw him afterward. Mr. Jewell, hit 
treasurer, and the treasurer of the Hayraariieti kept up a connexioa 
with him till his death, but how Taylor was able to live it is difficult to 
conjecture. He survived Mr. Jewell, who was a very worthy maiu 

PaoF£8S0B PoRsoN. The first time I n^et this literary leviathaa 
was at the house of the Rev. Mr. Peters, one evening, when he was 
accompanied by Dr. White, the author of the celebrated ** Bamptoit 
Lectures." It was invidiously discovered or reprehensibly betrayed 
by Mr. Badcock^ that he had given essential assistance to the doctor 
in the composition of those lectures. It may reasonably be inferred^ 
that Mr. Badcock assisted Dr. White from motives of friendship or 
of interest In either case he violated confidence. If he gave hia 
assistance from friendship, his disclosure was vain and treacherous ; 
if from interest, it was mean and unjust ; for it is probable that tha 
doctor would not have solicited or purchased his aid, if he had 
thought the secret would have been disclosed. Upon the sama 
principle, with all vny reverence for the character of Dr. Johnson, I 
always thought he acted illiberally, if not unjustly, in discovering to 
Mr. Boswell all the productions which he had written for other persons, 
for many of which he had actually been paid ; and having given the 
rest, th3y were no longer his own ; for he had suffered them to pass 
under the names of ouers, and had therefore no longer any claim to 
tbeou 
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Whether Poiwa was droik when I met faim on this ocouioD, ev 
whirther he intentionallj showed his oonteiapt for the doctor, Afar* 
inters, aiKl myself, I know not ; but he did not once join in conrer*- 
eation, and kept playing with a Uttle dog all the time lie was present,, 
except when oysters and brandy-and-water were introduced, — thei^ 
the doff was deserted, and the oysters came into play. When he 
had finished with these, he resorted to the brandy, and resumed hi» 
attention to the doc. 

Ft>r myself, I did not mind his indifierence ; but wa» shocked to 
eee such contemptuous negligence towards his host, Mr. Peters, and 
Pr. White, his friends. The dog and the brandy-and-water wholly 
engrossed his attention. He did not quit the house till a late hour. 
Dr. White seemed to view the conduct of his friend with composure,. 
as if it was nothing extraordinary, but " his custom ever of an after* 
noon.'' Mr. Peters, on the contrary, justly considered it as nide^ 
contemptuous, and insolent. 

I afterward used to me^t Porson every night at the Turk's Head 
in the Strand, where he retained his devotion to brandy-and-water,. 
and often tired the companv with his redtal of a burlesqpie parody^ 
of Pope's exquisite poem of ** Eloisa to Abelard." It was doubted 
whether this travesty of Pope's beautiful poem was his own writing,, 
but the vrarmth and frequency of his obtrude recitations evidentljr 
manifested parental dots^. A linnted number of this oifensive- 

Eem has bc^sn lately pobhdied at a laige price, as if indecency were- 
M rare and valuable. BIr. James I^ny, the proprietor of ** The 
Morning Chronicte," who was reputed to have died worth about 
190,00(X., vec» a particular friend of Porson, who» it is supposed, used 
often to write pcJitical articlei for him in that paper. 

When I first knew Mr. Perry, he lived at a house in the narrow^ 
]»art of Shh^e-hne, Tenq^ Bar, opposile to the lane which leads U> 
the stairs from Bc«well-court. He lodged vnth Mr. Lumn, a book* 
binder, who had married his msten I knew her very weR. She- 
was a mild, amiable, and agreeable woman. When her brother Idl 
Shire-lane, and took chambers in Clement's Inn, she went to apart«- 
nents in George-street, York Buildings, where I occasionally called 
on her ; and as she lived single, I concluded that Mr. Lunan mnm 
dead, or, not succeeding in business, had gone abroad ; but I did not 
inquire. 

A few years after, I saw the newspapers announce the marriage of 
Pftjfessor Porson with this lady, who I therefore naturally concluded 
bad become a widow. Not long after, as I was coming over West- 
minster Brid^, I was sahited by Mr. I^unan, the former husbandlor 
this lady. After the usual courtesy I said, " How is this, my friend t 
— ^why 1 saw lately in the newspaper that your wtfe is married to 
Pkx>fe8sor Porson, and if I had met you at twelve at night instead of 
twelve at noon, I must have taken you for a ghost." It was true, he 
miid, that Porson had married his wife ; and that he had also been 
fuarried agam several years. I inquued no fiulher, but parted vriih 
bim in Hungerford Market, where he appeared to reside, i cen* 
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tkidtii Attiailliwr weye both bom k Seodand, aooie eerentBy IihI 
yMied botweea them in dut comitrjr iPfhich they did not think Uod- 
fl^ in thii ; not tbitf they had meted upon the prindple of Archer in 
tfaephqr.*— 



CoDMBt, if mntita], mwm tiw lawver^ iat, 
Confent ii law enough to Mt jou free. 

I never saw Porson or the lady after thia extraordinary marriage ; 
bat I remember her with respect, and think she was thrown away, 
as Ae was a very amiable woman, upon such a sybarite. 

Perry had the assistance of Mr. Grey, a learned, sensible man, and 
an able writer, in the conduct of '' The Morning Chronicle.'' Grey, 
according to report, had a right to half the pro{)erty of the paper 
while he lived, and his share was subject to a provision for his sisters 
in case of his death. Perry had afterward the powerful support of 
a gentleman of great literary talent, who had also a part of the pro- 
perty of the paper, but resimied it for a compensation, and is now in 
nigh reputation at the bar. It is not underst<x>d that Mr. Perry wrote 
much in the paper himself, but, mixing with the whig party, as they 
styled themselves, at Debrett's, he obtained all the intelligence they 
could afford him, as well as many able productions from the literary 
members of that party. Whatever were his qualities as a vmter or 
a man, he had at least the merit of political consistency. He was 
once committed to Newgate for having inserted a libel in his paper 
on government He published a well-written defence, the materials 
of which, according to report, were su^ested by Lord Erskine. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Ma. Sakuel luLAivD. I became acouainted with this gentleman 
al the time when he produced the mass of papers, letters, dramas, dsc. 
which he published upon the information of his son, who represented 
them as the gemiine relics of Shakq>eare, chiefly in the hand- 
writbig of the great poet I was invited as one of a committee to 
rnamine all the documents, and to decide upon the question of their 
authenticity. As I was not conversant with old papers, I did noi at- 
leiid the meeting with any intention of joining in the decision, but to 
see the various articles that were broi^^ht forward as once tiie pro- 
perty of Shakmeare. After the company, consisting of many very 
respeotable ana intelligent characters, had locked at all the books 
^vhiah were said to have actually f<M*med a portion of Shakspeare's 
libimry, m well as other matters, they ^raited (or young Mr. Ireland, 
"vvho had pvomiaed to develope the eoorce of these liiluable relics. 
M length he.i^pfMwrodi and after some private ooovenatioB between 
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him and Mr. Albany Wallace, an eminent solicitor at that time, 
the latter addressed the company, and told them that Mr. Ireland, 
junior, had not been authorized by the person from ^hom he had 
derived the matters in question, but that at a future meeting a full ex- 
planation should t>e given. Whether that meeting was ever convened 
I know not, but I remember that the previous meeting did not break 
lip without manifest tokens of discontent on the part of several of the 
jnembers. 

During the time that this subject engrossed public attention, and it 
-was understood that Shakspeare's manuscript play was to be repre- 
aented, the elder Mr. Ireland invited the late John Gifford, Esq., the 
author of " The Life of Mr. Pitt," of " Letters to Lord Lauderdale," 
** The History of France," and many other works, a gentleman of the 
bar, and myself, to hear the tragedy of " Vortigern and Rowena*' 
read by him, that we might form some judgment as to its merits and 
authenticity. Among the imputed relics of the bard there was an 
old-fashioned long- backed chair on which the arms of Shakspeare 
wrere embossed. The chair, though antique in its form, was in per- 
fect preservation. Tea was soon despatched, and the reading was 
about to commence, when I requested to sit in Shakspeare's chair, as 
it might contain some inspiring power to enlighten my understanding, 
and enable me the better to judge. They laughed at my whim, but 
indulged me with the chair. During the reading there appeared to 
be passages of great poetical merit, and of an original cast, but occa- 
sionally some very quaint expressions, upon which Mr. GiiTord conn- 
mented as often as they occurred. Mr. Ireland observed, that it was 
of course the language of the time, and that many of the words 
which were then probably familiar and expressive, had become obso- 
lete. One passage, however, Mr. Ireland admitted to be so quaint 
and unintelligible, that it would not be suitable to the modem stage* 
He then referred to Mr. Gifibrd and the barrister, and asked them if 
they could suggest any alteration or remoulding of the passage ; and 
when riiey declined to propose any thing, he asked me if 1 could sug- 
gest any modification of it. At this question I affected to start, and 
^aid, " God bless me, shall I sit in Shakspeare's chair, and presume 
to think 1 can improve any work from his unrivalled muse 1" Mr» 
Ireland then calmly doubled down the page, observing that he was. 
going into the countr}% and should have leisure to male any altera- 
*tion. This observation first induced me to suspect that he was ac- 
tually concerned in devising what was aflerward acknowledged to be 
a mere fabrication. Yet on a full consideration, 1 am inclined to 
think that Mr. Ireland really confided in the story of his son, and 
relied on the authenticity of all the imputed materials. 

I was present at the representation of the tragedy, and perhaps a 
more crowded theatre was never seen. Mr. Ireland and his family 
occupied a conspicuous station in the front boxes. The play wai 
patiently heard for some time, but at last the disapprobation of the 
audience assumed every vociferous mode of hostility, twether with 
«tiie more hopeless annoyance of laughter and derision. Mr. Ireland 
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bore the rterm for loine time with great fortitude, bat at last he and 
bis family suddenly withdrew from the theatre, and the play ended ia 
the tumult 

The elder Mr. Ireland afterward published all these presumed 
documents in a lar^ge and expensive form, and in a well-writtea 
Tolume defended himself against the attacks of Mr. Malone. Mr* 
Malone had given him an advantage in refusing to look at these al» 
leged remains of our great bard, and Mr. Isaac Reed also declined to 
inspect them. 0^ I respect the memory of both these gentlemen*. 
I cannot but thmk that they displayed some degree of prejudice oa 
the occasion. Mr. Malone, in particular, however well founded hit 
doubts and suspicions might be, could only depend on rumour as U> 
their nature and the quality of the materials. Yet he wrote a Iaig» 
▼olume on the subject, though his objections must necessarily hav» 
been chiefly conjectural. He was ably answered by my late friend 
Mr. Geoige Chalmers, not that he believed in the authenticity, but to 
«how that the believers had grounds to justify their opinions. He 
published a second volume on the same subject, which displayed 
great labour, assiduity, and perseverance, and brought forward many 
anecdotes and illustrations of our poetical history. 

It is .well known that Dr. Parr was at first a sincere believer in tho 
authenticity of these documents, and that Mr. Boswell went upon hia 
knees, kissed the imputed relics, and expressed great deli|nt that 
he had lived to see such valuable documents brou^t to light It cer- 
tainly was a bold attempt on the part of the fabncator to bring for- 
ward such a mass of surreptitious productions, but the variety proved 
that he possessed talents and great ingenuity, as well as industry, for 
they must have taken up much time and labour in the composition^ 
It is said that he at last acknowledged the whole to be a deception. 

I met him one night at the theatre, and to show me with what 
facility he could copy the signatures of Shakspeare, of which there 
are but two extant, and they differ from each other, he took a pencil 
and a piece of paper from his pocket, and wrote both of t^m with 
as much speed and exactness as if he had been writing his o^ name. 
He gave the paper to me-; I compared the signatures with tlie printed 
autographs of the poet, and coiud not but be surprised at the ao 
curacy. 

The elder Mr. Ireland must have been mad to incur ^so great an 
expense in preparing and printing these documents, if he was conscious 
of the deception ; but I am still disposed to believe that he thought 
them genuine, notwithstanding the ease with which 1 have mentio^d 
his avowed intention to alter the text of Shakspeare. Before this 
transaction took place, he was a remarkably healthy-looking man, 
with a florid complexion, and stout in his K>rm ; but afterward he 
was so reduced in his body, and seemed to be so dejected in qpiritp 
that I naturally inferred the disappointment, expense, and critical 
hostility which he had suffered, had made a powerful impression oa 
bis mind. He did not long survive this extraordinary atttoipt ta 
deJodf the public 
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HiL John XitHAirD. TlM ywt 6ft,wlioliM^<tonhe« O i iiibuij # ^ 
ifrith die other, I knew vety vnXL He was m wctofaoaalDer, uhL fired 
many yean practitiiig that business in Maiden-lane, Covet OwdMk 
Be ^was the mtimale friend of Mr. Henderson^ the actor, hot pecu* 
jiiaiy matters, "wlHch have often destroyed friendship, separated these 
cilice intimate associates. It was reported at the time, that vi4iea 
Henderson l^ prudence had reaKzed 600/., Mr. Ireland advoed him 
to emtMurk it m nis business, from which he said he could derive more 
advantage than by investing it in the funds. Hendtoson consented ;. 
but Ireland being a literary man, and finding employment among the 
booksellers, and preferring literature to tra&, neglected his business^ 
Old, I believe, became a bankrupt. Henderson consequently lost 
his money. He deeply resented this failure, as the money was the 
ilnt-fruits of his theatrical career. He never forgave Ireland, and 
Jesse Foot told me that he had in vain attempt^ to bring them 
together again, and Mr. Foot reviled the memory of Henderscm for 
his obduracy. On the other hand, the late Mr. William Cooke, who> 
'Was a friend of Henderson and a severe economist, bitterly arraigned 
the mamory of Ireland, whom be accused of deliberate treachery 
towards Henderson. 

I really believe, from what I know of Ireland, that when he took 
die money he had no ill intention, but his literary pursuits led him U> 
neglect his business, and misfortune was the consequence. He was 
. an enthusiastic admirer of Hogarth, and was employed to illustrate 
tbe works of that admirable artist. He made discoveries of works 
Bot known to have been Hogarth's till they were proved so by hi» 
assiduity. He was a connoisseur in prints and works of art, and full 
of anecdotes relating to contemporary artists. On the death of 
Henderson he published a life of his old friend, and endeavoured by 
a warm tribute to his talents to compensate for the injury vduch he 
liad done to hb fortune. 

After his failure he never resumed his business, but devoted himself 
to the iprvice of the bodcsellers. I used to call on him at a small 
house which he occupied m Poet's Comer, near Westminster Abbey^ 
flmd to meet him among the set who, with Person and Perry^ 
^nerally assembled in the evening at the Turk's Head Coffee-house^ 
in the Strand. He was slender and delicate in his person, and placid 
and agreeable in his manners. I never heard when he died. He 
*fras patronised by the Boydells, and the late Mr. George Nicol. 

There was one very extraordinarycharacter who used to join the 
Utenaj and social set at the Turii's Head Coffee-house, who^ name 
^•ras riewardine. He was a good-looking yoimg man, and his spirits 
were inexhaustible. To use an expression of Dr. Johnson, he " hang 
loose upon the town." Nobody knew how he Uved, but at last thoe 
was some reason to believe that he derived his support from m 
member of parliament, who was very rich in mining prcqjerty, and 
who supported him as kings formerly supported jesters, to entertam 
Aemaenres and their company. It did not appear that Hewardine 
Iwd any classical attainments; but he certainly posseased taleotiy 
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most perfect master of what is caUed slang that I ever knew. Slang 
is a metaphOTical and l^iirath<e lanM^^andhe who is not the mer» 
channel of it must be possessed of fancy and humour. 

There is great ii^emiitjr shown in givinga novel cast to die recitat 
0fonfaiBryo cci tt TBace s,orto answers in a dialogae. This ingennitjr 
was peeidiarly manifested in all that Hewardioe said. I wish I coold 
give a spedmen of his skiH in this respect ; but so many years have 
passed since I knew hnn, that even were I conversant with the kn* 
goage in qoestiony I should do injustice to his hnagination. I re- 
member that he was a formidable opponent in sallies of humour, and 
have seen Person, and some of the most ready and intelligent of the 
company, shrkik from his attacks. I took care never to enter into a 
contest with him, but was always attentive to the exuberance of his 
humour and the singularity of his expressions. 

I was once mvited to dine in conq>any with him at a friend's in 
the Temple, under a notion too favourable to me, as it was expected 
that some entertainment might arise from a sportive hostility between 
us. I was aware^of the expectation, but knew bettier than to hazard 
the encounter, because 1 could not oppose him with equal weapons. 
I therefore considered by what means 1 should ovoid the contest, and 
thought the best way would be to praise him for his power of adapting 
his conversation to the pecuKar turn of those with whom he generally 
fosodated, and of rising to the level of nobler companions. 1 recorded 
his triumphs at the conee^house, where no serious conversation was 
expected, and if introduced, would only lead to banter and ridicule; 
and expressed my satisfaction that I now found him among gentlemen 
of the bar, and two or three members of the church, so that he had 
zn opportunity of callii^ forth his best powers and attainments, and 
Aciog justice to his character, without unworthy condescensions to 
peHBons of different and inferior habits. This artifice of mine, which 
was merely denned for self-defence, was attended with success. 
Efe fek that he was m company where ribaldiy, buffoonery, and 
something worse would be quite unseasonable. The resuh was, that 
though he was more dull than ever I had seen him before, he was 
move decoroas, conversation in general had fair play, and the company 
were more gratified and amused than they couU have been by the 
wild tallies of his humcorous eccmtridty, which, perhms, few in the 
Toom wouM have understood or luive been likely to relish. 

£v«i Hewardine seemed to entertain a higher opmion of himself 
when he found that he^vras treated with attention by gentlemen of 
talents, leomiiig, and character, without the necessity of resorting to 
degiading excesses. He seemed to be one of those careless-chmc- 
teps, who, as Hotq>ur says, **doff the worW and bid it pass;** or, as 
Dr. Jobna^i says of the famous Tom Brown, wiio sacrificed good 
talente for the roputation of being a good fellow. 

Ibwanfine, I am penuaded, poss^sed a kind and good heart, bul 
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he couM not deny himself the triumph of nimiiag down a timideloOt 
and never seemed to consider that, as Thomson says — 

** P«or it the triomph o*er the timid hare." 

He was, as I have said, a good-looking man. He bad regular 
features, which were capable of animated expression. The last 
time I met him was in the morning, at Charing Cross. Though in 
the meridian of life, he spoke with a tremulous accent, and an 
evident appearance of a nervous frame. He complained of being 
chilly, and from his habits I have no doubt that he went to the first 
shop which afforded a dram after we parted. He published a small 
volume of poems, chiefly sonss, of a very gay and licentious descrip- 
tion, as far as I recollect When or where he died 1 never knew, 
but I remember him with a kind concern, fully convinced that if he 
had been brought properly forward in public life, with the advantage 
of a good education and regular connexions, he would not have 
submitted to be a degrading dependant upon any man who did not 
employ his wealth in protecting and encouraging talents, but in 
fostering licentious merriment and gross buffoonery. 

Cbrvetto. This celebrated musician was a performer in the 
orchestra of Drury-lane Theatre in the days of Garrick. He was 
esteemed a first-rate performer on the violoncello. The nose being 
a prominent feature in his face, it gave occasion to the cry of *' Nosey, 
which was not only prevalent in the upper gallery during his con- 
tinuance in the orchestra, but was traditional after he left it, and is 
still often heard. He was a high-spirited man, but of a quiet and 
affable disposition. The following anecdote I had from his son, a 
gentleman now alive, though advanced in years, who* inherits the 
professional skill and benevolent disposition of his father. 

The elder Cervetto, during his performance in the band, was struck 
by an apple thrown at him from the upper gallery. He immediately 
took one of the sentinels who attended tt^ theatre, and proceeded 
with him to the upper gallery, where, having had the offender pointed 
out, he seized him oy the collar, and took him to the public-office in 
Boyv-street, where he was convicted of the assault, and ordered into 
confinement for a few days. Cervetto, who was a very humane 
character, the next day, or the day after, reflecting that the man 
might have been drunk, or among some mischievous persons, and 
tempted into the wanton act, was so unea^% that he went to Sir 
John Fielding, who then presided at the police-office, solicited and 
obtained the man's discharge, paid his fees, and gave him some moner 
for the loss of time and labour which the imprisonment had occasioneoL 
as he appeared to be one of the lower order of artisans. In a few 
months after, his health appearing to decline, Mr. Cervetto was ad- 
vised to ride on horseback for a few hours every day. In pursuance 
of this advice he mounted his horse, and was, unluckily, in crosnng 
Oxford-street, involved in the crowd that accompanied the cart ia 
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'Wbich culprits were then conreyed to be executed at Tyburn. Oo 
turning his head to look on the unfortunate malefactor, who was the 
only prisoner, he recognised the man who had assaulted him at the 
theatre ; and the man, to show that he also recognised Cenretto^ 
made a motion, as well as his pinioned state would allow him, to 
indicate that he recollected him as ''Nosey/' This hardened in- 
difierenoe, or rather insult, of the culprit, to one who had treated him 
80 kindly, at such an awful moment, had such an effect upon Sfn 
Cervetto, that it put an end to his morning exercise, and sent him 
home indisposed for the day. 

A ludicrous occurrence happened one night at Drury-lane theatre^ 
when Mr. Garrick was performing " Sir John Brute," in that scene 
where the knight in a drunken state was gradually falling asleep, and 
uttering incoherent interjections. Cervetto, partly affected by the 
excellence of the acting, and partly by the drowsy influence of the 
sleeping knight, gave a loud yawn, which excited universal laughter, 
end wholly destroyed the effect of the scene. When the play was 
over, Garrick seht for Cervetto while he was undressing, and, with 
perfect good-humour, mildly expostulated with him for having inter- 
rupted what he considered his best scene. Cervetto apologized in 
the l>est manner which his broken English would allow, assuring the 
great actor that it was not in his power to prevent yawning when he 
was particularly pleased, — which his son, who told me both of these 
nnecdotes, assured me was always the case. ^ Mr. Garrick received 
this apology with great good-humour, and not'^ without some degree of 
aatisfaction. 

Another time a respectable-looking man took his station imme- 
diately behind Cervetto, and while he was performing in the orchestra^ 
whispered "Nosey." Cervetto turned and merely looked at him, 
without expressing any anger. In a few minutes the same person re- 
peated " ^^08ey." Cervetto then turned round, and, with a smile, 
saidf ^ Sir, you seem to have mistaken your place ; you should be 
there," pointing to the upper gallery. The word " Nosey," as I have 
said,, is still called out in the upper gallery, though the persons who 
bawl it know nothing of its origin, and it will probably be continued in 
such places with ** God save the King," " Rule Britannia," and " Roast 
Beef," &c. &c. 

Cervetto, the son, told me that he was once very much amused on 
f^ins into a theatre at Nottingham with a friend, at hearing " Nosey" 
▼odferated among the vulgar part of the audience with as much vehe- 
mence as in the metropolis, though it was hardly possible that they 
oould annex any meanmg to the word. — ^Touching upon the theatre, 
I may venture to mention a green-room anecdote. Before I was 
pennitted to visit the theatre alone, there was an actor of some merit, 
named Palmer. He is mentioned in Churchill's *' Rosciad" with some 
chrifiiy as a comic actor. He married the daughter of the celebrated 
Mrs. Pritchard, who had left the stage long before my time. Beipg 
en actor of repute when the late John Palmer, who afterward became 
^deienredly celebrated, coomienced his theatrical career, the latter was 
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ifbatj^oawSldeenunebmclioIyiiewi; one PaloMr is dead, end another 
hai had an^Fie ioiodLed out" It may be {iroper to add that the aoituil 
** I^ to the name of John Pahner bad been immediately omitted in 
the play-bilb on the death of his namernkPt because he was then the 
only Mr. Palmer. 

JuTAS, the painter. This ardst, the friend and fistvourite painter 
of Pope, who received instructions from him at a time when the poet 
was intimate with Sir Godfrey Kneller (who doubtless would have 
been proud of such a pupil), was but an indifierent artist, and totally 
unworthy of the poet's high panegyrics on his professional skill. Mr. 
Korthcote, who was a domestic pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds^ and 
lived many years in the same house, told me that one day after dinner 
the name of Jervas was mentioned, when Mr. Northcote expressed 
his surprise that reading the high encomiums of Pope, he had never 
eeen a picture by Jervas. Miss Rej^olds, the sister of Sir Joshua^ 
and a good artist herself, to whom the observation was addrcAeed,. 
concurred in the same surprise, never having seen one. She then 
addressed Su* Joshua, who was deaf, and raising her voice, asked him 
what was the reason that no pictures of Jervas were to be seen.. 
** Because,^ said Sir Joshua, *' they are all in the garrets." It is cer- 
tain that Pope, though very fond of painting, had little knowledge of 
the art, and praised Jervas with the zeal of a friend rather than with 
the judgment of a critic. It would now probably be impossible U> 
find a picture of the painter whose name the poet has immortalized. 
It is somewhat strange that Mr. Northcote had never heard of How* 
surd, a painter, immortalized by Prior, the poet. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

OziAs HimraitEY, R. A. I was very intimate vnth this artist wb 
the latter part of his life. He was an admirable miniature painter^^ 
and he and Mi^. Ck>sway at one time divided the patronage of the 
public in that province of art Humphrey, however, was more ambi- 
tious than his rival, and soared into competition with Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. For this purpose he went to Italy to study the works of tht 
l^reat masters in that emporium of genius and taste. On his retom to 
this country, he discovmd that the ground wbb occupied by men <^ 
talents who had durine his absenoe stilted forward, and that the fame 
o^Reynolds had too widely spread, and was too deeply rooted, to admit 
of successfiil rivalry. He was too proud to return to the spheie of 
miniature ; and in that provmce of art also many men of genins bad 
arisen. While Coeway wee triumphent in the pBtrenege of the ftA^ 
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iMiable ivmU, Hompfarej bad in some degree been foi^ttea during 
his absence, and therefore thought the wisest coarse he oonid adopt 
waBtogololBdni; and as he was well oohnected, he readily obtained 
pei TO is won from the East India Company. His talents soon made 
linn blown, and he was generally patronised, but being too ea^er to 
obtain a fortune and return to this country, he was much too hi^h id 
his chaises, and as there were other aiitists at Calcutta, his busmess 
dedioed. The nabobs of Oude and of Arcot were deeply indebted 
to him, but not being sufficiently employed, he left India, and his 
dakns upon those oriental potentates remained unsettled. His agents^ 
widi great assiduity, ultimately obtained some portion, though but a 
small one, of the Indian debts. 

On his return to London, finding ,ali other provinces of art fiilly oc« 
cupied, he turned bis attention to crayon painting, and produced some 
beautifiil works. But here again his business declined, when he found 
k eiq)edient to quit his expensive apartments in Bond-street, and to 
take k>dgings at Knightsbridge. He was then attacked by a disorder 
in his eyes, but, instead of resorting to an eminent practitioner, he put 
himself under the care of an old woman, who had obtained some repu- 
tation among ^norant and credulous people, and under her manage* 
ment his sight gradually declined, untu he was' at length obliged to 
abandon his prdfisssion. 

What property he had acquired was not known, but it was sup- 
posed to be veryscanty ; yet be used to invite his friends to dine with 
him, aixl often promised, ul wodd come, that he would give me ^a 
beefsteak and a mackerel" I, however, never profited by his hospi* 
tality, tboi;q^ Ins conversatmi would have been the best part of me 
feast. Bemg in ths habit of promising his firiends ^ a beemeak and a 
aaackerel,'' when madcerel had been kmg oat of season, a waggis h 
fiiend advisedfaim to change the fish. He, however, dropped the fish 
akegsCh^, and coninedhimelfto the steak. Hewasiirntedsoaiiich 
abrMd that it is probable he fawl seldoai, if ever, an opportunity c^ 
entertaining a friend at his own table. 

On bis return from India he v?as very anxious to become a royal 
acadonicini ; and, as many of the members of this admirable institu- 
tion were his friends, he easily obtained that honour. We had dined 
together at Mr. Opie's, in Berners-street. Opie, in the evening, went 
to vote for hkn at the Royal Academy, and during his absence Hum* 
phrey vras in great anxiety for the result ; and when Opie r^urned 
with the news of his success, he rubbed his hands vnth ecstasy, as if ha 
had obtained a great acquisition of weahh. 

Though intdlgent and well acqoaiiMed with the world, he was a 
httle too fond of interlarding his conversation vnth accounts of his 
connexion with nobility, and seemed to think nothing worth recordii^ 
that was of plebeian origin. He was also lofty in lis description m 
hm sMs in India, and used to say, that when he was at leisure he 
called for his dephant and took a momnig ride. Opie, who possessed 
great humour, and was fond of afliteration, in imitation of H umphr wr^s 
■saner, used to ssy^tiiat if he want to India he shoold ring for his 
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rhinoceros, Irot with his <iger, pmnce on his panther, canter with hit 
darnel, or dash off on his dromedary. 

Humphrey was fond of raillery, and if I may provoke my reader 
with a pun, I will mention that one day, when a little sportive contest 
took place between him and me, he said, " Taylor, you are an every- 
day man'* — ^" Very well," said I, " and you are a voeak one.** I must 
not insult my reader by suggesting the proper orthography of my pun, 
but trifling as it was, it excited a laugh, and put an end to the facetious 
hostility of my friendly opponent. 

On the death of Hurpphrey, I received a visit from bis nephew to 
announce the melancholy intelligence. He told me that bis uncle 
had retained his mental faculties to the last, and was fully aware that 
his death was approaching. A few moments before he died he said 
to his nephew, *' As soon as I am dead, go to Jack Taylor, at the Sun 
ofiice in the Strand, and he will not let me drop into the grave without 
saying something kind of my memory." I complied with his wish, 
and inserted a tribute of respect for bis character in *' The Sun" news- 
paper, which seemed to be satisfactory to his j-elatives. Humphrey 
was generous when in prosperous circumstances, and gave Spicer, 
an enamel painter, fifty guineas for an enamel copy of his own por- 
trait of the Duke of Ridimond. 

Mr. Caleb WnrrEFooRD. I am induced to mention this gentle- 
man at present, because a similar circumstance attended his departure 
from this world. Mr. Whitefoord was a gentleman distinguished for 
his wit, learning, and taste in the fine arts. I never knew a person 
more ready at a repartee. He was in partnership with Mr. Brown» 
a wine-merchant, but being of a good family, he left the management 
of the concern almost wholly to Brown, and, like Congreve, who, 
when visited by Voltaire, widiied not to be considered an author but a 
private gentleman, so Mr. Whitefoord wished to be regarded not as 
connected with the wine-trade, but as a gentleman and a diplomatist, 
having been attached to Lord St. Helen's when he went to adjust the 
preliminaries of peace with the French government. 

Mr. Whitefoord had a literary turn, which he frequently indulged 
in '* The Public Advertiser," the most popular and respectable diurnal 
newspaper of the time. He was. the author of ^cross-readings," 
which consisted not of reading down each column, but across the 
whole columns of each side of a newspaper, and which mode brought 
forth many whimsical and facetious juxtapositions. He also wrote a 
sportive essay, entitled " Errors of the Press," and a series of lively 

S^litical articles in " The Public Advertiser," entitled ** Ship News.* 
e is mentioned in a very favourable manner by Goldsmith in his 
poem of " Retaliation," not without a suspicion that he wrote the 
lines himself after the death of the poet, and induced the printer to 
introduce them in a second edition of the poem as (Joldsmith's pro- 
duction. But as he really deserved the character given of him, and 
was not of an artful turn of mind, I presume to think that they were 
a genuine tribute of Goldsmith to the merit of his friend. 
Mr. Whitefoord claimed the letter signed f Junia" in "^ The Publio 
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Advertiser,** which wag answered by ** Junius^ himself, with such in« 
delicate allusions, that be repented having written it, and desired Mr* 
Woodfoli to disown it as the real production of that great political 
writer. 

Mr. Wbitefoord's partner had partly rebuilt their house of business 
in the Adelphi, which was so situated as to afford no sight of the 
Thames, and had placed a balcony in front. He asked Mr. White- 
foord what he thought of the house. " Why, it is a very good one,'* 
said he, ** and your balcony is the most disinterested one I ever saw.** 
— «* Why do you call it disinterested ?** said Brown. ** Why ?** re- 
joined Whitefoord, ^ because you can have no view in it." 

Mr. Whitefoord used to tell many whimsical anecdotes, among 
which was the /ollowing. George Ek)dens, a well-known character 
of the time, was enormously bulky, and on leaving one of the clubs 
in St. James*s-street, he had called a sedan-chair, and just as he was 
• entering it, a nobleman who was getting into his carriage, seeing him, 
called to him, and said he would give him a cast home. Bodensthen 
left the chair, and gave the chairman a shilling. <* What I no more, 
your honour r said the chairman. " Why,'* said Bodens, " I did not 
enter your chair.** " Ah ! but consider the fright, please your honour," 
rejoined the man ; and Bodens, though poor himself, gave him another 
ehilling for his humour. 

Mr. Whitefoord, being a wit himself, naturally became acquainted 
with the chief wits of his time, and with many much older than 
himself. He told me stories of Colley Cibber, Quin, and other 
celebrated characters, which, never thinking I should have occasion 
€o recoid them, have escaped my memory. I remember his telling 
me that Colley was particularly severe upon the actors who came 
forward after he left the stage, and especially on Garrick ; and Mn 
Whitefoord added, it appeared to him that Colley Gibber's high pane- 
gyrics on actors of his own time were not without a view to degrade 
those of the succeeding period. This allusion, however, could not 
apply to Garrick, as Ciboer's Apology was published in 1739, and 
Garrick did not appear in London till two years after. 

Mr. Whitefoord once asked him, as he had been a prolific dramatic 
writer, if he had not some manuscript plays by him that were deserv- 
ing of public notice. '* To be sure I have," said he, '' but who are 
now ahve to act them t" 

Now I am upon Collet Cibber, I may as well pause upon Mr. 
Whitefoord, and tell all I have heard of Cibber. The late Mr- Arthur 
Murphy, speaking of Colley, told me that he once dined with him at 
Mrs. Womngton's, when he spoke with great contempt of Garrick j 
and she having said, ^ Come now, Colley, you must acknowledge ho 
is a very clever young man ;*' his answer was, " Ho is very well in 
Fribble f and on further urging him, he said, " he does not play Bayet 
so well as my son." But at last, when Murphy joined with the lady in 
high eulogiums on Garrick, comparing his animated representations of 
life, and diversities of character, with the stately pomposity of Quin, ho 
was induced to admit that Garrick was an extraordinary young man. 
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la tbe ooune 6[ the ereninc; CSdber wai Mraetdy entreated U> 
repeat aome passage from any cnaracter he had performed ; and after 
much importunity, he said, '' Well, vou jade, if you will assist my 
memory^ I will giVe you the first speech of Sir John Brute.'* He thea 
delivered the speech with little asttstance firom the lady, in the most 
masterly manner, as Mr. Murphy assured me; and when he had 
praised the good qualities of Lady Brute, closing with « But here she 
comes," his expression of disgust was more strikmgly characterisdc of 
a surfeited husband than any thing of a similar nature he had ever 
witnessed on the stage. 

Mr. Murphy told me also, that he was once present at Tom's 
C!oflfee-house, in Russell-street, Covent Garden, which was only open 
to mibscribers, when Colley was engaged at whist, and an old general 
was his partner. As the cards were dealt to him, he took up every 
one in turn, and expressed his disappointment at every indifferent one. 
In the progress of the game he did not folbw suit, and his partner 
said, " What ! have you not a spade, Mr. Cibber?" The latter, kxA- 
ing at his cards, answered, " Oh, yes, a thousand f which drew a very 
. peevish comment from the general. On which Gibber, who vnts 

■hockin^ly addicted to swearing, replied, •* Don't be ai^ry, fcpr 

I can play ten times worse if I like.'' 

By all accounts. Gibber had more inexhaustible gayety in his mind 
and manner than bis oontemporaries had known of any other chaiac- 
ler. This peculiar turn of mind is evident in his dedicaticm to his 
^ Apology," in the work itself, and in his letters inserted in the «'Cor- 
respondence of Richardson, the author of ' Gtarissa,' ' Sir Cbarles 
GrandisoD,' ^c" The name of the person to whom the dedicatioo 
to the ^ Apolpgy" was addressed is not mentioned, but the late Mr. 
John Kemble assured me that he bad author^ for sajrmg it was Mr» 
Pelham, brother to the Duke of Newcastle. # 

Golley Gibber lived in Berkeley-square, at the nordi comer of 
Bniton-street, where my mother told me she saw him once standing 
at the parlour vnndow, drumming with his hands on the frame. She 
0aid that he appeared like a calm, grave, and reverend old gentleman. 
With all our admiration of the poetical and moral character of Pope, 
it must be acknowledged that he absurdly as well as cruelly perse- 
cuted Gibber ; but the latter well revenged himself in two well-knovm 
letters published against " the wicked wasp of Twickenham," as Pope 
was styled at the time ; and the younger Richardson, who Vfras pre- 
sent when Pope was reading one of them, has recorded their eflfects 
im the irritable temper of the bard. 

I have too long forgotten my friend Mr. Whitefoord, of whonv 
however, I have Uttle more to say. He called on me one morning, 
apparently full of some interesting mformation, while I was pn^irietor 
and conductor of " The Sun," and desirii^ n» to t^ up my pen, 
bade me write as fdlows :— " Birth. On the — inst. the lady of 
Caleb Whitefoord, Esq., at his house in Argyle-street, of twins ;" aod 
he uttered the last word vrithsuch a tnumj^ant shoot as miriit almost 
ktve been heard in tbe street. Hehadagoodoidlectmiof pktwai^ 
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miA wnM a j u JkAwt critic. Be preiiented me wkh a small pietnre 
of Darid aad Bathsheba, of no great merit, bfit which he ascribed to 
Luca Jordana He was modi respected for probity, as well as for 
bis wit and scholarship. He was taken ill of a fever, which alarmed 
iiis hxaiiy, and it was thoaght proper to send for his solicitor, Mr. 
James S^ton^ one of his old friends^ and that gentleman caUed on 
me to say that Mr. Whitefoord desired to see me. He was in bec^ 
4Uid manifested his usual good-humour when I entered his room. 

Mr. Beaton met me by appointment soon after, and that gentl^maif 
oi the most delicate manner hinted to him in my presence that, as 
there was at his time of Hfe some danger that his illness might not 
hare a feTOorable termination, it would be proper for him to make a 
will for the security of his wife and family. He did not seem alarmed, 
but said *^ With all my heart." Mr. Seaton was then provided with a 
paper for instructions, and Mr. Whitefoord remained silent. Mr. 
Seaton then asked what property he thought he possessed. Mr. 
Wl^efoord still remained silent. At length Mr. Seaton said, '* Shall 
I say 20,000;.?'' and his answer was, ** I hope so." The will waa 
then afAmged, and two or three persons were proposed to Mr. White- 
foord as executors, but he gave satisfactory reasons for rejecting them, 
^md proved that his fecuities were by no means impah^d. At last 
Mr. Greorge Nieol, the eminent bookseller of Pall Mall, another 
friend, a resectable dealer in pictures, and myself, were appointed 
^^xecotors. Mr. Nicol, who was a man of business, and universally 
esteemed for kindness and probity, took the whole burden upon him- 
aelf, and (itiacharged the duties of his trust with great zeal, assiduitjr, 
and friendship, lidling on his coadjutors only when it w^ necessanr 
to apply their sicnature to official documents. Mr. Whitefoord diedi 
as for as I recoifect, Uie following day^ and 1 attended ius foneral in 
Paddington church. He was much r^etted bv his friends for the 
kindness (^ his disposition, his humanity, knowledge, and fietcetious 
fertility. He vras an excellent judge of actmg, and an enthusiastic 
admirer of Garrick. His pictures were numerous and well selected^ 
^md among them were many by Sir Joshua Reynolds. He was very 
fond of music, with which he was reputed to l>e scientifically conver- 
» aad was in all reelects a man of taste and worth. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Mrs. CoRifSLTs. My family, in my boyhood, were well acquainted 
with tlu8 extraordinary woman, who once made a distinguished figure 
in the regions of feshion. Her mansion in Soho-square, which she 
styled Carlisle House, was admirably arranged for concerts, balls, 
masquerades, Asc., and was peculiarly appropriate for the assemblage 
^ the higher order of visiters. Her house vras patronised by some of 
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llie chief nobilky fot- many yean, tiQ the appearanoe of the Pantheaiir 
10 Oxford-street, a structure of the mast beautiful and elegant descrip- 
tion, the architectural triumph of the late Mr. James Wyat 

The magnificent edifice of the Panthopn, supported by patrons of 
the higher order, gave a fatal blow to Carlisle House, the attraction 
of which gradually declined, till Mrs. Comelys was at last obliged to 
r^inquish her establishment, and sunk by degrees, till she ultimately 
became an inhabitant of the Fleet prison for debt, and I believe re* 
mainsd there some years. Before she came to England, she had 
been a public singer in Grermany, of which she was a native. She 
brought to this country a son and daughter, to whom she gave a good 
education. The son, who was a very amiable and accomplished 
young man, after his mother's fall, assumed the name of Altorf, and 
lor some years was the tutor of the late Earl of Pomfret, who has 
several times told me that he held him in esteem for his talents, at- 
tainments, and moral character. He went abroad after he left Lord 
Pomfret, and I never heard what became of him ; but from what I 
knew of him, I doubt not that his talents and character enabled him 
to support himself respectably. 

His sister was of a different description, and is less entitled to a 
respectful notice in this work. She was the only daughter of Mrs. 
Cornelys, and he was the only son. AJThat were their ages when 
their mother first brought them to this country, I know not. She 
must have arrived in my infancy, as she kept a carriage and a coun- 
try-house at Hammersmith long before our family were acquainted 
with her. 1 never heard where the son was educated, but probably 
in his earlier years abroad, as he retained a foreign accent, though in 
full possession of the English language. 

The daughter was placed in a Roman Catholic seminary at Ham- 
mersmith, generally known by the name of ^* The Nunnery ,'' which it 
still bears. Sophy Cornelys was brought from that place when she 
was about fifteen years of age, and resided with her mother either at 
Carlisle House, or at her seat at Hammersmith. She had cultivated 
ber musical talents with success, and performed very well upon the 
piano-forte, the harp, and the common guitar. She had a fine voice, 
and sang with great taste and expression. After her mother's fail, 
ahe began to think the connexion not very creditable to her ; and 
when she once visited her mother in the Fleet, told her that she was 
sure she was not her daughter, but of noble origin in Germany, and 
desired to know who retuly were her parents. It was in vain that 
the mother, depressed with misfortune, and shocked at such an 
unnatural application, with tears in her eyes assured her that her 
suspicion was wholly unfounded. Sophy resolved to believe the 
contrary, and, I fear, deserted her unhappy parent. Finding it expe* 
dient to give herself a noble extraction, §he reported that she was a 
natural daughter of Prince Charles of Lorraine by a lady of quality, 
and was base enough to insinuate that Mrs. Cornelys wanted to sacri- 
fice her to Lord Pigot, who lived in Soho-square, and was a patron 
of her mother ; though the mother, knowing that Lord Pigot was a 
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nan erf" nllaitfyt aetnally tent bier daughter to a eonrent abitwd, thai 
ibe might be out of the way of temptation. It is proper to add, that 
I have no reason to believe she ever, to use the words of PopOi 
^ broke Diana's law." 

For some time the present Mr. Charles Butler, well known for his 
legal knowledge, his attachment to the Roman Catholic religion, his 
literaiy talents, and the benevolence of his disposition, allowed her a 

Erovision, which enabled her to take apartments near Bedford-row^ 
loomsbuiy. He had known her in her prosperity, was fond of 
music, and admired her talents. I remember to have heard her sing 
an air, the words and music of which were composed by that gentle- 
man, of which 1 reminded him many years afterward, when I had the 
pleasure of meeting him at the late Dr. Kitchener^s. 

During many months, while Sophy Comelys was endeavouring to 
procure a situation as teacher to young ladies in a private family, for 
which she was well qualified by her musical talents, and her know* 
ledge of the French and Italian languages, it was her custom to come 
after breakfast to our house in Hatton Garden, where she continued 
the remainder of the day, and I always escorted her home at night. 
She was a very agreeable companion, and by her talents well re- 
warded my parents and the family for the humble protection which 
she received. At length Lady Harrington, the mother of the late 
earl, took her into her mansion at the Stable Yard, St. James's, and 
treated her with gre^t kindness. She afterward resided with her 
former pupil, the Duchess of Newcastle, when her grace was Lady 
Anna Maria Stanhope, one of the beautiftd daughters of Lady Har- 
rington. 

1 was once introduced to tlie late Lord Harriheton by his lively 
and good-humoured son, then Lord Petersham. I mentioned Miss 
Comelys to Lord Harrington, who was glad to be reminded of one 
of the companions of his youth, and desirous of knowing what had 
become of her. Old Lady Harrington was very fond of music, and 
styled Miss Comelys' voice a '' moonlight voice," which, strange as 
thte epithet may appear^ was not inappropriate, as it had a soft, calm, 
plaintive sound, which, like the *^ sweet echo" of the lady in Comus^ 
was more suited to the stillness of night than ** to the garish eye of 
day.'' 

The next remove of Miss Comelys was to the protection of old 
Lady Spencer, who left her a hundred pounds a year at her death. 
She had resided with the Duchess of Newcastle in Lincolnshire, and 
with Lady Spencer at Richmond. On the death of the latter, she 
returned to town, and renewed her acquaintance with some of her 
earlier friends, but being introduced to the present Princess Augusta, 
the gradually dropped all intercourse with her old connexions, and 
even denied that she ever knew them. I foigot to Ynention in the 
proper place, that on the fall of her mother, she was anxious not to 
be Known as Miss Comelys ; and one night when a knock was heard 
at our street-door, to quiet her fears lest a stranger should hear her 
name, she beg^ that 1 would go to the door myself and prevent 
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The penm who kaodMd hqMMd t^ be an 

tttk fnend* wbo wm too intimate with the fieunily to be eickidtd; 
end asking who was in the parlour, a connon name oeeuned to mt^ 
and I told him a Miss Williams. From that time she adopted this 
name, aiKl retained it amid all her vicissitiides till her death* 

She was totally void of 8ensy>ility, but affected great fedii^. She 
was kindly harboured some time by Mrs. Mayor, the wife of Mr. 
Mayor, formeriy member o( parliament for Abingdcm, who was an 
accomplished lady, and at whose house I was a frequent visiter. One 
evening when Miss Williams was present, a story of a recent domestic 
calamity was related, which drew tears from aJl the company, while 
Miss Williams foi^^t herself so much aa to continue her needtework 
with apparent indifference. Mrs. Mayor, observing her so unmoved, 
could not help expressing her surprise that she shot^ hear so lament- 
able a story, which had so deeply affected all the company, without 
emotion. Miss Williams, who then thought it time to ^assume a 
▼irtue if she had it not," twisted the hair upon her forehead, looked 
wildly, exclaimed, '' Oh ! it is too much," and rushed hastily out of the 
room to give vent to the violence of her sympathy. 

At length she withdrew from all intercourse vnth diose who were 
fikely to have known her in early days, and, obtaining the patronage 
of the present Princess Augusta, was employed by that amiable branch 
of the royal &mily in the distribution of her charities, to whom, no 
<loubt, she submitted cases of calamity that never exkted, and allotted 
the bounties to herself. She was so artful, so suspicious, and so un- 
forgiving, that a lady who was also patronised by the same princess 
for her talents as an artist, and who had painted a portrait of her 
royal highness, assured me she was obliged to pay the most cautious 
hctfnage to Mias Williams, lest she shovdd deprive her of the royal 
patronage. 

It may be thought that I am too harsh in describii^ one of my 
oarly connexions ; hot I feel it to be a moral doty not to waShr arti- 
fice, hypocrisy, and ingratitude to put themselves forward as virtuous 
qualities. Besides, Miss Williams was many years older than I was 
at the time, and I knew too little of the world to be able to pierce 
through the veil of practised subtlety and dissiaaulation whidi she 
assumed. Far from regretting that I have thus unmasked an artfal 
hypocrite, vrho has not left any relations to latnent b^ death, I con- 
ceive it but just that 1 should undeceive those virhom her conning 
might have ensnared into friendship, and hold out a vnimii^ to amia- 
ble credulity. 

The fate of her modier may excite curiosity, and is not unworthy 
of notice. She was many years in the Fleet prison after her fall. 
The friends of her prosperity, as might be supposed, nay, indeed, ex- 
pected by those who know the world, entirely deserted her, and 
perhaps die was never visited by her daughter, except upon the im- 
pudent pretence of inquiring who were her noUe or princely parents. 
It IS not improbable that her son, if then hving, was the means of 
procuring her liberty and affording her subsistence. After many 
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jmra, when 1117 l«(e exceHent friend Mr. Edward Jemuiffhtiiiy geiii. 
erally slyled the poet, was taking me in a carriage to dine^with a 
SHitual friend at Hammersmitb^ we stopped at a house in Knights- 
bridge, where we alighted, and he introduced me to an old lady; 
whom I immediately recognised as Mrs. Comelys. And what, gentl# 
reader, do you suppose was then the calling of this lady, who had 
formerly been styled '' the empress of the regions of elegance and 
ftshion V' That of purveyor of asses' milk. 

She had a large brood of the long-eared sisterhood in her service, 
and despatched them daily to several parts of the town. She was 
not, however, though far advanced in years, and as might be supposed, 
subdued by adversity, without a hope that she should possibly regain 
her influence in the fashionable world ; for she aspired to the honour 
of having a public breakfast, under the patronage of his late majesty, 
then Prince of Wales, at her humble dwelling, which might be aptly 
styled Asinine Hall. She seemed delighted at the idea of being re- 
introduced to any part of a family who had known her in better times. 
She then took us into the room intended for the morning fete that 
was to take place under royal patronage. It exhibited a melancholy 
proof of the total loss of that taste which had produced such a variety 
of elegant arrangements at Carlisle House ; and consisted of a small 
jroom ornamented on all sides, as well as on the ceiling, with bits of 
variously coloured k>oking-glass. 

As Mr. Jemingham, who was intimately connected with people of 
the highest rank, and had visited Cariisle House in the meridian of 
its splendour, and as I, when a boy, had been permitted to see it ia 
that state, the change in her situation absolutely depressed our spirits; 
and our gloom was not dissipated till we partook of the hospitality of 
the friend whom we were going to visit. 

Before we left her, however, Mr. Jemingham, with his usual kind- 
ness, had mentioned me to the lady as possessed of literary talents ; 
which induced her to request that I would write an address to tho 
Prince of Wales, soliciting his royal highness to patronise her fete. 
I complied with her request, and wrote two for the occasion. It will 
hardly be believed that a young man then attended her daily in the 
capacity of her secretary, who was to copy the address, and present 
it in person to the expected royal patron. The princely repast of 
-course never took place ; the brood of long-eared nurses fell into 
other hands, and I never knew what became of this unfortunate vio» 
tim of fashionable caprice and filial ingratitude. 

1 may here properly introduce a story which I heard from good 
authority. Tlie proprietor of the house ^t Knightsbridge, where Mrs. 
Comelys presided over the milky way, went abroad as secretary to the 
governor of one of our West India islands, and took with'him his wife 
and an infant daughter in arms. They stopped on their way at some 
Rofoan Catholic settlement, and the lady was taken to a nunnery to 
drink tea. She took her child with her, and the abbess was so pleased 
with it thai she requested to have it taken to the nuns, that the/ 
m^t see so beautiful an infant During the time that the child wae 
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abfent, the abbett endeavoured to peimade the mother to let it re- 
main in the convent, \f here it thould be well provided for through life. 
The mother, however, of course declined the proposal, and being 
alarmed, importunately demanded her child. The abbess and the 
nuns refused to bring it back, and forced the mother out of the place. 
The mother then applied to the governor of the settlement, and ob- 
tained from him an order to restore her child. The child, which was 
beautiful and healthy when it entered the convent, was restored to 
her, but so altered and languid that she scarcely knew it, and it died 
before the morning. Hence it was inferred that the abbess and the 
sisterhood deemed it more meritorious to murder the infant than suffer 
it to be brought up a heretic 



CHAPTER XXin. 

Haydn. The first time that I saw this celebrated composer wa» 
at Madame Mara's, in what is now called Foley Place, Marylebone. 
I had dined there in company with my late friends, Dr. Wolcot and 
Mr. Crosdill, the most eminent performer on the violoncello that per- 
haps ever existed. Before the wine was removed, Mr. Salomon, the 
great violin-player, arrived, and brought Haydn with him. They 
were both old friends of Madame Mara. Haydn did not know a 
word of English. As soon as we knew who he was, Crosdill, who- 
was always m high spu^its, and an enthusiast for musical talent of all 
kinds, proposed that we should celebrate the arrival of Haydn with 
three times three. This proposal was warmly adopted and com- 
menced, all parties but Haydn standing up. He heard his name 
mentioned, but not understanding this species of congratulation, stared 
at us with surprise. As soon as U\e ceremony ended, it was explained 
to him by Salomon. He was a modest, diffident, and delicate man, 
and was so confused with this unexpected and novel greeting, that 
he put his hands before his face and was quite disconcerted for acme 
minutes. 

Finding that he was in company with so celebrated a musical per- 
former as Crosdill, and so popular a poet as Peter Pindar, whose 
fame had reached him in Germany, he felt himself comfortable, and 
we did not separate till a late hour, to the perfect satisfaction of 
Madame Mara, who was delighted to see so ^eat a genius as Haydn 
enjoying the animated character of Crosdill, uie sarcastic shrewdnesa 
of Salomon, and the whimsical sallies of Peter Pindar. A few 
months after, when Haydn had acquired some knowledge of the 
English language, Mr. Salomon invited him, Dr. Wolcot, and myself; 
to dine at the coffee-house in Vere-street, Oxford-street, in a pri- 
vate room. Salomon, who was a very intelligent man, entertained 
OS with anecdotes of distinguished characters in Germany, and ex^ 
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dained many obseirations which Haydn made on the worfar of 
Handel^ Mozart, and other eminent musicians ; at length the name of 
Pleydi was mentioned, and Dr. Wolcot, who was apt to Uunder, 
barst into a rapturous eulogium on the admired concertante of that 
composer, and on his taste and genius as a musician. The doctor 
oarried his zeal to such an extent, forgetting that there was so great 
a musical genius in the room, that Haydn at last, readily admitting 
the merit of Pleyel, could not help adding, a little warmly, '* But I 
hope it will be remembered that he was my pupil." The doctor 
felt this remark as a rebuke, and attempted a confused apology. 

I fifterward met Haydn at Mrs. Billington's at Brompton. . The- 
party was lai^e. Shield was present ; but the room was disgraced 
Dy the appearance of a man named Williams, who was not better 
known by the assumed designation of Anthony Pasquin. This man 
was by no means destitute of talents or humour, but was vain, vulgar^ 
insolent, and overbearing. His works are marked by low malignity. 
He was the terror of the middling and lower order of actors and 
artists, and would cdlkon them in a morning, ask them if they dined 
at home, and finding that they did, would impudently order them to 
get a particular dish, and sometimes bring an acquaintance with him 
at the appointed hour. This practice he carried on for many years, 
almost subsisting upon timid painters and performers, musical and 
theatrical, who were afraid of his attacks in newspapers, or in his 
abusive verses. 

At the dinner which I have mentioned, he sat opposite to Haydn, 
whom he suddenly addressed in the following manner. '* Mr. Haydn, 
you are the greatest genius that ever I saw," concluding with a very" 
coarse and violent asseveration. Haydn was confused, and the com- 
pany shocked, not only by this vulgar salutation, but by the general 
coarseness and obtrusiveness of his manners. 

Hearing that Mr. Shield, Dr. Wolcot, and myself had ordered a 
coach at night, he watched us, and as we were getting into it, forced 
himself upon us, alleging that he would pay his portion of the fare. 
Shield, who was all good-nature and kindness, readily assented, but t(y 
the horror of Dr. Wolcot, who with great difficulty concealed the 
disgust which Pasquin had excited. Willing to have a little harmless 
miscLief in the coach, I jogged Shield, who with all his benevolence 
-was fond of fun. 1 expressed myself highly gratified in being a fellow^ 
passenger with two men of great genius, who had both distinguished 
their poetical powers under fictitious appellations, observing how" 
gratifying it would be to the world if they would unite their powers^ 
and publish a work in conjunction, proposing that they should shake- 
hands together to ratify their undertaking. Pasquin unmediately 
stretched forth his hand, and declared that he should feel great pride 
in such a literary alliance, and attempted to seize the hand of WoU 
cot, who felt unwilling to offer it, and held it in such a manner as if 
he feared contagion m the touch. I resumed the subject, and wa» 
beginning to predict some admirable production of their united genius^ 
w&ii Wolcot could no longer restrain his feelings, but accused m€» 

H2 
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Tfith gre&t warmth, of endeaTouring to promote mischief. I appeaM 
to Shield, who enjoyed the joke, whether 1 had not endeavoured 
rather to promote harmony between two persons who were before 
strangers to each other. Finding its effect upon Shield, for whom 
the doctor had a sincere regard, be began to see that I had nothing 
but meny mischief in view, and remained silent ; still nothing could 
induce him to turn towards Pasquin, who sat on the same side with 
him. At length the coach stopped, by order, at St. Paul's, Covent 
Garden, and the moment the man opened the door, Pasqu'm bolted 
out and ran towards the Strand. Wolcot, seeing him run off, imitated 
his example, and ran the contrary way with as little ceremony. I 
however pursued him, but he took hold of the church -rails, laughed 
heartily, saying, •* As soon as I saw Gibbet run, I resolved to follow 
his example." However, he came back to Shield, and readily paid 
his portion of the fare, not without some reluctance on the part of 
Shield, who wanted to consider the coach as wholly his own, parti- 
cularly as he had suffered Pasquin to enter it. We then concluded 
a pleasant night together. 

Among the theatrical performers upon whom this Anthony Pasquin 
levied contributions was Mrs. Abington, and as this lady had by no 
means been a votaress of Diana in the early part of her Ufe, he exer- 
cised a double power over her ; for if she rejected his applications for 
pecuniary assistance, he could not only wound her feelings by alluding 
to scenes which she of course wished to be buried in oblivion^ but 
could bitterly animadvert upon her theatrical exertions while she 
remained on the stage. Such was her terror of this predatory 
financier, that she submitted to all his exactions. 

My friend William Cooke, the old barrister, who was really her 
friend, endeavoured to rescue her from this thraldom, but in vain ; 
Pasquin invited himself to dine with her whenever he pleased, and 
always reversed the usual order of things, by making her pay him 
for attending her involuntary invitations. 

When my late friend William Gifford published a new edition of 
bis *' Baeviad and Mseviad," he alluded in some bitter strictures to 
Anthony, who brought actions against the author, and a considerable 
number of booksellers who had sold the work. The chief defendant 
employed Mr. Garrow as his counsel, and in the defence, that gentle- 
man cited so many infamous passages from Pasquin's works, of an 
offensive description, that he was nonsuited, and obliged to fly to 
America to avowl the pressure of the law expenses which he had in- 
curred. In America, he was employed by the proprietor of a news^ 
Eaper hostile to Cobbett, to attack that writer, but though Anthony 
ad a ready knack at rhyming, he was a bad prose writer, and found 
Peter Porcupine too formidaole an adversary, and the strong pen of 
that author soon drove him back to England, where he was obliged 
to live in obscurity for fear of his creditors. ' He however emerged 
again, was employed to write for a morning paper, and dragged on 
a precarious subsistence. 
During the time he was in America, there was a report of his death* 
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Mr. Cooke ironiediately went to Mrs. Abington and congratulated 
her on the death of her literary tyrant Mrs. Abington, who knew 
the man, and suspected the artifices which he was likely to adopt, far 
from manifesting the pleasure which Mr. Cooke thought his news was 
calculated to excite, displayed a painful expression on her features, 
and earnestly addressing him, said, << Are you sure he is dead ?" The 
eTent justified her doubt, for after having compromised with his cre^ 
ditors, who wisely reflected on the folly of throwing away money in 
law upon such a man, they suffered him to subsist upon the depreda- 
tion of the pen. 

His despicable life really ended some years ago at an obscure Tillage 
not far from London, it was my misfortune to be in early life ac- 
quainted with this man, before he was so degraded a character, and 
he consulted me on the state of his eyes. I lamented the connexion, 
but bore it with fortitude. I lost his friendship unexpectedly. On 
the day when the late Mr. West, the President of the Royal Academy, 
first exhibited his lai^e fine picture of Christ Rejected, as I was going 
to see it I met Pasquin, who was returning from the private njew. 
He told me where he had been, and I asked him what he thought of 
the picture. He smd that there were some beauties and many faults. 
•'Ay," said I, *' but you are so kind and liberal-minded that you vnll 
take no notice of the latter." He left me abruptly with a frown, and 
though we often passed each other afterward, he never condescended 
to notice me again. 

Worthless and despicable as this man was, I cannot but condenur 
the manner in which lie had been treated or an pccasion which de-< 
Teloped his character and doomed him to irremovable disgrace. He 
had, doubtless, under a consciousness of the terrors of Us pen^ and 
the boldness of h» arrogance, for he affected the chanKter of a hero^ 
uttered something that disgusted the company at a tavern in Bow** 
street, Covent Garden, and an apology was demanded on his knees^ 
which be refused to give. He was then assailed by persons of more 
strength than himself, and so severely beaten, that, partly from weak- 
ness and partly from fear, he fell on his knees and uttered all that was 
required, and then sunk to the ground, in which situation lie was 
kicKed in the mouth, and his front teeth, which were fine ones, were 
driven from theu* sockets. This treatment was cruelty, not just re- 
sentment. It would have been surely sufficient to have pulled the 
lion's skin from the detected ass. 

Having mentioned Mr. West, I must indulge myself in a tribute of 
respect to him as an old and esteemed friend. I knew him very 
many years, and often visited him in his painting-room, where I de- 
rived much pleasure from his conversation. The Royal Academy 
UKd to bkwe a dinner on the anniversary of the birthday of the late 
Queen Charlotte, and the members had the privilege of introducing 
a friend. I was the guest of Mr. West on these occasions for many 
years, and he generally placed me next to himself on his left hand at 
the cross-table. On one occasion, seeing the late Sir Henry, then 
Mr. JBaebarn, umioticed at oaie of Uie long taUes, as I had the pleas* 
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tire of knowing him, I suggested to Mr. West that the great artist of 
Edinburgh was present, and that I was sure he would be glad to 
«how Mr. Raeburn a mark of his respect. Mr. West readily adopted 
the hint, and aftera handsome compliment to Mr. Raeburn on his profea- 
4iional merit, invited him to a seat at the cross-table. Mr. Raeburn, 
who was a very modest and amiable man, was quite confiised by this 
wiexpected notice ; but, expressing his thanks in a few words, he could 
not avoid the invitation. When he came to the cross-table, he said 
with a good-natured reprehension, <* You brought all this embarrass- 
ment upon me." 

While my son was at the high-school at Edinburgh, he received 
much kind attention from this estimable gentleman, who told me in 
a letter that he had made a sketch of a young friend for me, and soon 
after sent to me a finished and beautiful portrait of my son. 

I once before had an opportunity of drawing from an obscure situa- 
tion a gentleman by station and character entitled to public respect. 
This gentleman was Mr. Jay, the American minister to the British gOT«» 
eminent. - I dined on a lord mayor's day at Guildhall, in one of the 
private rooms, and Mr. Jay was pointed out to me. I thought that 
from respect to the American government its minister should be more 
distinguished. I therefore went to the cross-table in the great hall, 
and in a whisper told Sir John Scott, now the venerable Lord Eldon, 
whom I had the honour of knowing, the situation of Mr. Jay. Sir 
John immediately informed the lord mayor, who instantly sent an 
officer to invite Mr. Jay to the cross-table, where he was received 
with the distinctioa due to his character as the American representa- 
tive. I had not the pleasure of being acquainted with Mr. Jay, and 
never saw him afterward. 

Mr. West was mild and respectful in his manners. He was very 
Busceptible of jocularity, and told a story with humour. In his serious 
narratives, while he always kept in view the main features, he never 
lost si^ht of those particulars which tended to render the subject more 
perspicuous, or to illustrate the character to which it essentially re- 
lated. His account of the origin and progress of Washington, which 
I have heard him more than once relate, was interesting to a very 
high degree. 

As an artist, it would be presumptuous in me to offer my opinion of 
him, as his works are befpre the world, and have firmly established 
his reputation. The vast number of his productions, and the variety 
of the subjects, demonstrate the force of his mind and the power of 
his imagination. The extensive collection of his works and their gen- 
eral merit ought to have rendered them a national feature, and it is 
by no means a credit to the American government that it declined 
to purchase them in their combined state, as they might have been 
had for a sum that a government must be supposed well able to aiTord. 
Besides, such a collection would not only have been a national school 
for a rising country, but have been an honour to America, of which 
the artist was a native. 

i am sorry to observe that the hostility towards West and his works. 
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which appears in the poems of Dt^ Wolcot, was not creditable to him, 
even as a critic, and was evidently the result of his partiality to Opie, 
not without just grounds of suspicion that he was actuated by inter* 
ested motives. Mr. West was by no means illiberal in his comments 
on the works of rival artists, but on the contrary was a warm patron 
of rising talents. He zealously encouraged the promising talents of 
the late Mr. Harlowe, who, if his private qualities had entitled him as 
much to respect as his senius did to admiration, would have stood 
high in the esteem of all lovers of art. Mr. West was an affectionate 
husband and father, and he was chosen president of the Royal Acad- 
emy on account of his personal worth, as well as because be was 
deemed, from his general skill, judgment, and knowledge, the best 
qualified to succeed Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

When Mr. West brought forward his picture of" Christ Rejected," 
it was purchased by many noblemen and other admirers of the fine 
arts. As a grateful return for their liberal protection, he bad a medal 
•truck, on one side of which was a profile of his face, and on the other 
a list of his subscribers. He presented on6 of these medals to me 
with the following letter, which I preserve with pride as the relic 
of a friend and a man of extraordinary genius: — 

•» 

Mr. West presents his respects to his friend John Taylor, Esq., and 
requests that he will honour Mr. West by accepting the enclosed 
medal as a token of his great respect (as a friend for many years), 
and to keep it in his possession as a mark of that fiiendship. 

NtwrntB-ttratt, Jalj 19, 1816. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

JoHif Stewart, the traveller. With this gentleman, who was 
generally known by the name of Walking Stewart, I was intimately 
acquainted for. many years, and I never knew a man with more dif- 
fusive benevolence, for he not only felt an interest in the welfare of 
mankind, but of all sensitive nature. He thought it loss of time to spec- 
niate on the origin of worlds. As Socrates was said to have brought 
philosophy down from heaven, it may be said of Stewart also, that 
he endeavoured to inculcate such doctrines as should induce human 
beings to promote the happiness of each other, and to consider that 
object as the chief interest as well as duty of man. 

He held that there was a perpetual revolution in nature, and that, 
as Pope says, 

** 4U formi that perish other formi eoppl j ;" 

objecting, however, to the word perish, considering death as only the 
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dispersion of matter, and that it alwap would be connected wilb 
sensation. Hence be maintained that it was the eternal interest oF 
man to exempt as much as possible all sensitive beings from pain, as^ 
when he had lost the human form, he would become a part 6f all in- 
ferior animals of every description, and consequently tlie matter oT 
which he once consisted would bear a portion of the pain inflicted 
upon beings susceptible of physical evil to a certain degree. For in- 
stance, in the case of a hackney horse, if you could induce those |>er* 
sons imder whose control it might fall, to treat the animal kindly, they 
might be less Uable to pain when they became a part of such an ani- 
m J ; and so of all other beings that might be brought under the gov- 
ernment of man. 

He used to enforce this system with a vast variety of illustrations^ 
Bnd with a powerful command of language. His father was aa 
eminont linen-draper in Bond-street, who placed him at the Charter- 
house for a ckssical education, and in due time procured for him a 
writership in the service of the East India Company. After being 
some time in India, and discovering, as he conceived, many enormous 
abuses in our Asiatic settlements, he wrote to the directors at honne,. 
stating all those abuses and pointing oat the means of remedy^ Na 
notice, as might be expected, was taken of his letter, and he wrote 
again, signifying that if the directors did not remove these abases,, 
which were injurious to the company and disgraceful to |.he British 
character, he should think himself privileged to relinquish the service^ 
and seek employment among the native powers. 

Finding alt his efforts ineflectual, he quitted the British settlements^ 
but was pursued, and refusing to return, he was actually shot, though 
not severely. He was then forced to return, but found an opportu- 
nity of escape. He was taken prisoner by the troops of Hyder Ally,, 
and when brought to that potentate, was told by him that, if he did 
not enter into his army, he should be treated as a spy. He was there- 
fore obliged to submit, in order to save his life, and was concerned 
in many actions under Hyder with other native powers. He was 
again wounded, but not materially. How long he remained in the 
service of Hyder, I know not He afterward entered into the service 
of the Nabob of Arcot, in the civil department, and held the appoint- 
ment of treating secretary. His oiBce was to receive, entertain, and 
otherwise accommodate all persons who came as ambassadors, or on 
any public mission to the nabob. In this service he expended a great 

Eart of what he possessed, and the nabob was in arrears for salary to^ 
im to a very considerable amount. 
Seeing no hope of being reimbursed, he determined to return ta 
Europe, and resolved to visit Persia in his way home ; but, finding 
thai the Pei^an monarch was at war with a neighbouring power, he 
endeavoured to procure a passage in a mercantile vessel that was 
leaving the country. Being considered an infidel, he was not suffered 
to take his passage in the vessel, lest some evil should befall the captain 
and his crew, but a cage was provided for him on the side of the ship. 
He was exposed to the spray of the sea for a fortnight, but was pro* 
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Tided witti feed ewtdj dxy^ wad miffered no other inconreiiieDce than 
that of being in such an uncomfoitable situation. He then vimted 
Tarioaa countriegy and among others Lapfauid, in which he went a 
mile and a half beyond the ptoce marked as tbeutiQostlimitof homan 
▼isitaticMi. 

Whan I was first introduced to hun in this country, he wore the 
Annenian habit. He contmued to wear it till it was worn oat, and 
then assumed the usual European attire. When he first returned 
fimn India, he possessed^about 3000Z. ; how acquired I know not, but, 
I haye no doubt, with perfect integrity, for he was a truly honest and 
honourable man ; probably in the service of Hyder Ally, and other 
■atire princes, to whom he had rendered himself useful, for hit 
knowledge was so various and extensive that he seemed to be ac- 
quainted with the secrets of all trades and callings. After trying 
various means to dispose of the major part of what he brought from 
Imfia, he deposited it in the French funds, not long before the revo- 
lution. He was, I believe, to receive an annuity of 300/., part of 
which wtks actually paid to him during the time of the revolutionary 
government; at length however it was wholly withdrawn. But 
with what he retained of his A^tic acquirement he went to America ; 
and on his return to this country was so reduced in his circumstances, 
. that he was wholly dependent for support on a humane and respect- 
able tradesman in the borough of Southwark, who had married hia 
lister. 

In America he supported himself by defivering lectures upon his 
system, as to its being the interest of man, in what he styled the 
slate of persomd identity, to exercise benevolence to every spedes 
of animal wherever he might have the o^^rtunity. During hie stay 
in America, he was reduced to so low a state as to solicit a very rich 
man to sufier him to sit by his kitchen fire, and allow him a johnny* 
cake daily for food. This johnny-cake, he said, was the value of a 
halfpenny ; yet this rich man, who had known him in India, refilled 
to mni either of his requests. 

He at length returned to England, and threw himself agam upon 
the protection of his brother-in-law. His sister, I believe, was dead. 
On the aettlement of the affairs of the Nabob of Arcot, about sixteen 
thousand pounds were awarded to Stewart, after some difficulty in 
proving the justness of his claims. He then discharaed all his pecu^ 
laary obligations to his brother-in-law, and some few debts, which, 
with all his moderation, he could not avoid contracting. 

Previous to this decision in his favour, he lodged at the White 
Bear, m Pieeadillv, and I believe gratuitously, for the landkmi had a 
great respect for him, and when I ¥rent to inquire for hnn, he always 
expressed an anxious wish for his return from America, and his readi- 
ness to afford him every accommodation. After his return from 
America, finding that the French revohitionary principles appeared 
to be gaining ground, and thinking that they were likely to destroy 
sdl regdai^ gorernraents, and to give an ascendency to the itiob, he 
Main departed for Amieiica, considering that coontry as the onfy 
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cecare asylum for the friends of order and rational freedom. He 
'was, however, a friend to monarchy and ledslative gOTemment; 
and even maintained that the authority of the Taws, whUe not incon* 
flistent with the civil liberty of the subject, should be rigidly enforced. 

He considered me as one of his most particular friends, and used 
to visit me every Sunday morning for some years. I have many of 
bis letters, which generally commenced in the following manner: 
^* Dear fellow-part of our common integer, Nature," which I always 
endeavoured to answer in the same style. He published many 
works, most of which I possess. They are written in so lofty a style 
as to be generally unintelligible, particularly in the use of scientific 
terms with a novel application. His first work was entitled " Travels 
to discover the Source of Moral Motion;" and he laughed when 
people inquired as to the manners, customs, dress, or governments 
of the several countries he bad visited, declaring that his purpose was 
to ascertain what were the principles of justice and morality which 
were held as standard rules in all places. 

People vrith good understandings, who did not take the trouble of 
examining his doctrines, deterred by the peculiarity of the language, 
too hastily concluded that he was insane ; but those who did examine 
them revered bis understanding and admired his benevolence. In 
conversation he made his most difficult works clear by the aptness 
and variety of his illustrations. Though his mind appeared to be 
wholly absorbed in his doctrines, yet he seemed te be well acquainted 
with human nature, and his advice upon most subjects evinced so 
much knowledge and judgment, that he was never consulted on any 
matter of familiar life and business without advantage ; and I heard 
a very intelligent lady, who was one of his great admirers, say, that 
«he believed he could give the best directions even for " the making 
of a pudding." 

When his claims on the nabob were satisfied, he immediately pur- 
chased an annuity for his life, and, as I heard, too hastily, for he 
might have obtained better terms if he had waited ; but he had ex- 
perienced the vicissitudes of life, and security was his chief object. 
He took apartments in Cockspur-street, and invited a few select 
friends to dine with him every Sunday, and I was always a favourite 
^est. After dinner, and before the wine was removed, he usually 
gave a lecture upon his own peculiar doctrines, but observing that 
his guests entered into general conversation, and did not appear to 
be very attentive to his discourse, he gave up the dinners, and sub- 
«tituted evening parties to tea and music, to which both sexes were 
invited : he engaged public performers to assist on the occasion, and 
•his parties were usually well attended. 

He was very fond of music, and purchased annual tickets at the 
theatres, but chiefly where he couM hear most music, not caring the 
least for dramatic performances, or the words which accompanied 
4he music. 

Dramatic scenes of bloodshed he abhorred, and used to ask what 
anpresiion the murders of Richard and Macbeth could be suppoted 
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to make on him who had lived under tyrants in the east, whem 
human life was never secure, and where not only families of all ranks^ 
but whole districts have been swept off in a moment. 

He deluded himself into a belief that his system of philosophy was 
so important, that it would in time become universally prevalent. 
He had an intention of having his name engraved on a projecting 
rock in the Atlantic, in the largest characters the place would admit, 
in order that passengers in ships, seeing the name, might be induced 
to examine his principles. He affected singularity in his dress, in 
order that, by attracting attention to his person, he might bring his 
doctrines into notice. He always dressed in black, and wore a 
spencer throughout the summer. He generally stuffed a red pocket^ 
handkerchief into his breast, but in such a manner that part of it 
might be seen. I asked him why he did so. He said it looked 
buckish, attracted attention, and would consequently lead spectators 
to inquire into his doctrines, and thus give them a chance of being 
universally current. 

He never liked to talk upon the subject of religion, because he did 
not wish to shake the religious opinions of any person, considering 
that they operate, like law, as a restrain upon irregular passions. In 
contradiction to those intelligent persons who, thinking him insane, 
would not take the trouble to examine his doctrines, I may state 
what was said of him by Mr. Combe, whose intellectual powers were 
of a high order. He told me that when he met Mr. Stewart in the 
street, and had some conversation with him, he never went awaj 
without feeling his mind enlai^d. 

Mr. Walker, author of "The Pronouncing dictionary," and of 
many valuable works, once met Stewart at my house in Hatton 
Garden. They began to converse, and Walker, who, though a rigid 
Roman Catholic, was a very sensible man, quoted something from 
Scripture, which Stewart, being rather deaf, did not hear, for other- 
wise he would have thought a reference to Holy Writ, upon a philoso- 
sophical subject so absurd that he would not have thought Walker 
worthy of any farther conversation. I contrived, however, to keep 
them upon the subject of the improvement of the mind, which was a 
primary object of both, and they parted in mutual good-humour. 

If he were not questioned on the subject of the manners, customs, 
&C. of the various countries which he had visited, he would give very 
interesting relations upon those subjects, which otherwise he consi- 
dered as too trifling to deserve notice. In these relations he displa;^ed 
great humour, and admu-able powers of mimicry and versatility, 
particularly in imitating the tone and manners of foreigners. How 
he could have obtained this knowledge, it is difiicult to say, considering 
his abstraction from the ordmary concerns of life ; it seemed like 
intuition. ' 

UnwiUing to press too much upon the kindness of his brother-in- 
law, he thought of studying and acting the part of Macheath, and to 
engage the Haymarket theatre for tlmt purpose, conceiving that the 
singularity of his character would bring a full bouse. The fortunate 
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^JQStnieat of hk ckims upon tbo iiibob» however, fruitrated Vm 
deajgo. 

Sadler's WeDst Astley's, and other minor theatres, were the place* 
where he thought he could hear most music ; but if any scenes of 
iorror and bloodshed occurred during the performance, he always 
turned his back upon the stage. 

ThoD^gh he was so well acquainted with mankind, he was so little 
inclined to suspicion, that when a person addressed him in the Parkr 
and entered into conversation with hira, without learning who or what 
be was, he invited him to his dinner parties. Luckily the person 
was an American of respectable character. 

He accounted for the earnestness with which he examined all sub- 
jects, and his great inclination to habits of reflection, by stating that 
bis mother kept him under such strict discipline in the early part of 
his life, that even in putting down his hat, or doing any trifling action 
during her superintendence, he felt himself obliged to consider whether 
he should act in a manner that she would approve.* 

In fine mornings he used to seat himself on Westminster Bridge, 
in order to contemplate the passing crowd. Mr. Combe told me tlmt 
be used to meet him for the purpose of engaging ^n conversation with 
bindt and assured me that he never left Stewart without feeling hi» 
own mind enlai|Fed by Stewart's acute remarks and profound reflec- 
tions. Yet Comoe was not likelv to underrate his own powers, and 
was very capable of estimating tnose of others. 

On Stewart's death, as a bottle was found empty in his bed-rooa% 
which had contained laudanum, it was surmi^d that he purposely de- 
stroyed himself; but however circunutances might seem to justify 
«uch a suspicion, I never could give credit to it ; for I am persuaded h# 
thought his life of so much importance to man and all animals to 
whi(% sensitive nuitter might be united, that he would have been glad 
to have had it extended till he saw the triumph of his benignant 
principles. He made two wills, one of which he had signed, and the 
other of a later date, which he intended to sign, and get attested the 
day after, but he died, as it appeared, suddenly in Uie night. By the 
latter will he had left fifty pounds to me, but the former viras, of course,, 
adopted. He had a complete command over his passions ; when he 
was tempted towards any licentious indulgence, irom which he had 
no religious prmeiples to restrain him, he used to pause and coDsid^r 
bow th^ money which it would cost him might be better employed* 
He then u«ed to expk>re the haunts of poverty, and purchase io the 
ne^hbourbood articles of dress for the children that he saw in them^ 
andgive the parents money to buy food. He would, however, stay 
to see that it was devoted to the purpose for which he had bestowed iC 

So intent was be upon the diffusion of his principles, that he actually 
walked to Edinburgh for the sole purpose of discussing them with 

* It ii itrong* that Dr. Wolcot, thoiiffh to daring in his satirioal attacks upoik 
^blio characters, told me Uiat he was kept ander rigid control by two aunts, who 
#owed hb if kit to auch a degree, that though ho had long .bMS rtlaosed from thtir 
^wi^^ht BfTtr should Uuak himoiif aman. 
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a amcere fiiend. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Mr. John Opie, R. A. TUs artist was one of those whom nature 
ordains to rise into eminence, notwithstanding the lowness and ob- 
■Gurity of their origin. He was the son of a carpenter in Cornwall^ 
and, at an eariy period, discoyered a propensity to drawing, which his 
father did not discourage. Dr. Wolcot, having heard of the boy, and 
being fond of painting, desired to see him. For that purpose he went 
to tl^ father's house, where he asked for John, and the boy presented 
himself. The doctor desired to see his drawings, and he ran across 
the yard to fetch them. Wolcot told me that he should always have 
in ms ears the sound df the bojr's leather apron clattering between 
his knees, as he ran eagerly to bring the proofs of his graphic skill. 
Rough and uncouth as these specimens of his talents were, the doctor 
was persuaded that he saw indications of a genius which deserved 
cuJtivatioo. He therefore took him into his own house at Fowey, 
and gave him all the instruction in his power. 

Opie made such rapid improvement under the doctor's tuition, that 
lie had soon the courage to offer himself to the inhabitants as a 
portraitf>painter. His efforts were encouraged, but his gains at first 
were very small. I believe his original price was five ahillings for a 
fikeneas. The next price was haff-a-guinea, and be raised his de- 
maud in his progress to Exeter, where he boklly required a guinea,^ 
and then thought nimself in the high road to affluence. He lived many 
year^ with Dr. Wolcot, as well as I can recollect, vrith whom he 
profited in literature as well as in paintmg. 

Opie pooesaed a strong mind, and a retentive memory. He socm 
becMK conversant with Shakspeare and Dryden, and both under- 
atood and felt their beaiUies. He did not improve in his manners in 
propertioo to Us other attainments, for a bhmt sincerity always 
characterised his behaviour. He had a strong sense of humour, and 
was capable of lively sallies, as well as of snrewd and fi)rcible re* 
marksL He readily acknowle(%ed the merit of his competitors, par* 
tiedariy Sir Joshua ReynoUa, and I never saw the least symptom 
of envy in Us dinxMnbon. I was very intimate vrith him for many 
years, dmrin^ die life of his wife ; but as his second wife introduced 
new connexioss, and a codnesa had arisen between him and Dr. 
Wofcot, ami as I was upon the most friendly footing with the doctor, 
I did not think it proper to keep iq> a dose mtercourse vrilh both, and 
therefofe sekkim saw Opb again tSl dining the iUsiess whiefa termi* 
nated in his death. 
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It was reported that a written compact had taken place between 
the doctor and Opie, in which the latter had agreed to give a certain 
share of his profits to the former, for the instruction which he had de^ 
rived from him, as well as for his board, lodging, and other supplies 
while they had lived together. I believe this report was not wholly- 
unfounded, and that the compact was dissolved by the interference 
of the father of Opie's first wife, which induced the doctor, in anger 
and disgust, to relmquish all claims upon the successful artist. The 
consequence was the coolness which I have mentioned ; and after 
this adjustment, Wolcot and Opie seldom, if ever, met again. 

It must be admitted, that Opie was much indebted to Wolcot for 
his early patronage, and afterward for his zealous literary support, 
particularly in his "Odes to the Royal Academicians." Indeed, there 
js too much reason to believe that the doctor's unjust and persevering 
attacks upon the works of Mr. West were indirectly intended as a 
sacrifice to the rising reputation of Opie. It was not to be expected 
that Opie would object to this poetical incense in his favour, because 
he had to rise among innumerable competitors ; yet, from all I ob- 
served of his disposition, I am persuaded he was too liberal to excite, 
. or to encourage the doctor in his severity on others, particularly on 
\ Mr. West, of whose talents and knowledge in his art he has often 
spoken to nie with respect. 

His rustic habits were too firmly fixed for him wholly to subdue 
them, yet nobody could better conceive what a gentleman should be ; 
and during the latter years of his life, he endeavoured, and not with- 
out success, to illustrate his conception by his manners. His rough 
sincerity, however, was not merely the effect of his early associations 
with rustic society, for mtich of it was doubtless imputable to his do- 
mestic intercourse with Dr. Wolcot. The latter was vigorous in his 
manners, and according to the adage, that " everything begets its like/' 
there is a contagion in temper from which it is difficult to escape in 
close association. 

There is a well- written sketch of the life and character of Opie, in 
a very amusing work entitled "The Family Library," but as the 
author did not know the man, he has fallen into some mistakes. I do 
not believe, as that author states, that Opie was ever a menial servant 
of Wolcot's, but lived with him as a pupil and a companion. If he 
had lived with him in such a servile capacity, I am sure the doctor's 
pride and subsequent resentment would have induced him to state the 
fact. The first anger of Wolcot against Opie, as the former told me, 
arose at finding that Opie had supplanted him in the affections of a 
favourite female servant, " but," said the doctor, " I forgave him, as I 
knew, with Shakspeare, that * Frailty, thy name is Woman.' ** 

That Opie was indebted to Wolcot for support and instruction 
during many years before he came to London, must be admitted. 
The doctor, therefore, might look for some remuneration from the 
compact into which they had mutually entered, and which he was 
reluctantly and resentfully induced to relinquish by the interpontion, 
as I have said, of the father of Opie's first wife. 
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The bio^phical sketch which I have mentioned imputes to Wol- 
cot a habit of swearing, but I can truly say, that during the long 
period I was acquainted with him (with some interyention), I never 
observed him swear more than people in general do when much ex- 
cited ; and that it was by no means his habit : strange, indeed, as the 
assertion may appear, I think no man had higher notions of a gentle- 
man in the abstract, or even of romantic attachment to female 
beauty and merit, than Dr. Wolcot 

I remember one evening when I had been much irritated, and 
** perplexed in the extreme," by some untoward event, and expressed 
myself with too much vehemence, the doctor rebuked me, and said, 
** Taylor, be always elegant — never lose sight of the gentleman." 

It is impossible to excuse his wanton attacks upon the good old 
King Geoi^e the Third ; but it is a disgrace to the public, that the 
success of those attacks should have tempted him to persevere in them. 
I am reluctant to palliate, in any respect, these indecent and disloyal 
levities, to use the mildest term, upon so amiable and benevolent a 
king ; but I can venture solemnly to say that the doctor entertained 
the highest notion of the kingly character, and it was therefore be- 
cause our revered monarch did not reach to his beau ideal of what a 
monarch should be, that he continued his satirical hostility. Indeed, 
it must be admitted, that pecuniary advantage was not without its 
influence on his mind ; for though he possessed landed property, it was 
but small, and with little practice in his profession, if any, he might 
find it necessary to profit by his writings. He had, however, in the 
beginning, but little encouragement to proceed in his poetical career, 
for he assured me that his firat ** Odes on the Royal Academy" lailed 
in attracting pubUc notice, spirited and original as they must be 
deemed ; the publication cost him forty pounds. 

I have often wondered at the boldness of his attacks on the royal 
character, and his general license of satire, as he was naturally, by 
his own acknowledgment, by no means of an heroic disposition ; but 
he was seduced by popular favour and its consequent pecuniary profit. 
He was once, indeed, so alarmed at the report that the law oflicers 
of government were disposed to notice his attempts to degrade the 
royal character, that he actually, as ho told me, made preparations to 
depart suddenly for America ; but, on reflection, determined to stay 
till legal proceedings had positively been commenced against him. 

It has often been observed that his genius would have been more 
distinguished if he had employed his muse on some lai^e work, rather 
than on temporary sallies; but genius must pursue its natural bent, and 
his did not incline towards elaborate compositions. 

Opie, Uke most of the artists whom I have known, was afraid of 
the sarcastic powers of Fuseli, and therefore became intimately con- 
nected with him. To this fear, I am disposed to think, FnseU was 
indtbted for the several places which he was permitted to hold in the 
Royal Academy. Yet I know that Opie despised the works of Fuseli, 
though he was awed by the venom of his tongue, which spared neither 
friend nor foe* 
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wpe in general diatortioniy and no peraon of sound tasla woakl erer 
mSord them boiue-room. I remember that Opie aaid 16 me of Fuaeli's 
picture of a scene in Hamlet, representing the ghost of Hamlet's feth^^ 
** The Royal Dane,'' that the ghost reminded him <^ those figures over 
the dials of chamber-clocks, which move by starts, according to the^ 
moyements of the works within. In my opinion a very apt compai^ 
ison, notwithstanding the opinion of my friend Mr. Combe (Dr. Syn* 
tax), who said of this picture that it gave him the only idea which 
painting had ever suggested to him of an apparition. 

Dr. Wolcot said ofFuseli's representation of a scene in " The Mid- 
summer Night's Dream," that the number of wild fantastic figures 
scattered over it made it look exactly like a toy-shop. I never hked 
Fuseli, and, fearlesfli of his satire, never concealed my opinion. The 
late Mr. Farington, an excellent artist and a worthy and intelligeot 
man, knew that Fuseli was no favourite with me, and anxious to serve 
him, he came and invited me to meet him at dinner, bringing witb 
him Fuseli's lectures, which had just been published, and requesting 
tfiat I would take extracts from them for insertion in a public journal 
which I then conducted. He said, " I know you do not like Fuseli^ 
but when I tell you that he is in but indifferent circumstances, I know 
you will meet and endeavour to serve him." I met him, and the late 
Sir George Beaumont was of the party. The mild and elegant man- 
ners of that amiable baronet had an influence upon Fuseli, who en- 
deavoured to make himself agreeable, and the day passed off veiy 
pleasantly. 

Not long after I met Fuseli in company, and he asked me when I 
had seen Farington, and having told him that it was some time ago^ 
he said, loud enough for the company to hear him» " Then he don't 
want apufJ' Such was his gratitude to the liberal friend who had 
interfered in his favour. 

Another time I dined with him at the bouse of Mr. Boaden, a gen- 
tleman well known in the literary world. Mr. Coknan and Mr» 
Charles Kemble were among the company. Fuseli, being asked for 
a toast, gave '^ Peter Pindar.'.' When his turn came to drmk his own 
toast, he revised, saying, "I give Urn as a toast, but I will not drink 
to his honour." Stupid as tnis conduct was, bos admirers, perhaps^ 
may consider his answer as a ban mat. 

1 could say much more respecting Fuseli, but as it would not be in 
his favour, I check my pen, wonderisj^ hovfever, that, as an artist or 
a wit, he oould have ever been the subject eitbo* of fear or panegyric ; 
though he certainly was the subject of iGsar on account of ms sarcastic 
disposition, and to* that probably, as I have said, be was indebted for 
admission into the Royal Academy, and for tbs situations in it that 
were conferred on him. 

To return to Opie. He had great power of raUlery, and I have 
witnessed a contest between him and Dr. Wokot, who ottered very 
strong things, when Opie maintained hit part so well as to render the 
Tictory doubtful. They were neither of them spariqg in penooal 
feverity, but never came to a serious quarrel. 
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It bat been said that Opie ifts dow in commending the works of 
Us competitor!, bat, as &r aa I bad an Of^rtunity of observing hia 
character, I was induced to form a contrary opinion. I know that 
he bestowed liberal praise on the productions of the late Mr. Owen^ 
and also on those of Northcote. He always spoke in terms of the 
hiffhett commendation of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and I remember that, 
alrading to a scene painted by that great artist from " The Midsummer 
Night's Dream," he expressed the utmost delight at the contemplative 
posture in which Bottom is represented with the ass's head, leaning 
on his arm in pensive meditation. In fact, I have heard him as warm 
in praising contemporary productions in bis art, as in his admiration 
of his favourite poets Shakspeare and Dryden. 

It has been observed also that little has been said respecting his 
first wife. I knew her well, and am disposed to speak more with 
regret than severity on the cause which deprived her of her husband. 
Opie was devoted to his art, to which he chiefly and almost solely 
seemed to direct his attention. He had many visiters, and amoag 
them some, perhaps, who took advantage of his professional absorp- 
tion, and flattered bis young and agreeable wife. She was a pretty 
little woman, with pleasing and unaffected manners. Being left much 
to herself, and at liberty to go abroad when and where she pleased, it 
was not wonderful that, comparing the unavoidable neglect of her 
husband vnth the persevering attention of a gallant, she £ould mani- 
fest the fraihy of human nature. A Major Edwards was the successful 
gallant, and after the separation from Opie was legally confirmed, he 
inarried her, a strong pro<^ in support of her expected fidelity. He 
died, an8, as I have heard, left her in respectable independence. 
Since the death of the major I have heard that she has constantly 
resided with tier brother, who hoUs some military emj^oyment, and 
that she always accompanies him wher^er he may be ealled by his 
military duty. I was well acquainted with her, and introduced my 
former wife to her, which asmredly I should not have done if I had 
observe any incorrectness of conduct or manners. 

Mr. Opie's second wife has rendered herself so conspicuous in 
society by her literary talents and accomplishments in private life, 
that no eulogium on my part can add to the general esthnation in 
which her character is held. I knew her a little before her marriage^ 
and saw in the Uvely girl a promise of those talents which have been 
since so much and so deservedly admired. She evinced her regard 
for the memory of her husband by giving his remains an honourable 
and splendid foneral, whicli I v^ras invited to attend, among some of 
the most distinguished literary characters and eminent artists of the 
time, and the body vras deponted in the vaults of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
She also employed the elder Mr. Smirke to design an appropriate 
memorial, from which an excellent print was engraved, and distiibuted 
among the numerous friends and connexions who had been invited ta 
the moumfol ceremony of interment 

Bock WMB the close of Opie's life, a man who raised himself into 
merited distinction and comparative affluence by great original powers^ 
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wad who, if he had possessed the advantage of being born in a higher 
station, and also of having had his mind cultivated in early life, would, 
most probably, have distinguished himself in any province to which 
his talents might have been directed that demanded the great intel- 
lectual enerey. 

As a proof that his mind was of no ordinary cast, I have heard Mr. 
Northcote, a profound judge of human nature, say of Opie, that his 
mind was superior to that of any other person whom he ever knew, 
and that all other men were children to him. As Opie was more 
intimate with Northcote than with any other person, and as the latter 
had full opportunities of estimating his character, the testimony of so 
acute and intelligent a man may well be received without hesitation. 
On the other hand, I can with equal truth declare, that Opie enter- 
tained the highest opinion of the mental powers and professional 
merits of Mr. Northcote, as is evident from the intimate intercourse 
which subsisted between them, for they were together almost every 
evening at each other's houses. 

Northcote had the advantage of a good education, and had improved 
his mind by travelling to Rome, that great repository of the arts, as 
well as to most places in Italy and France celebrated for the posses- 
sion of graphic treasures ; and Opie, with ^at original powers, 
came under the description which Hesiod ffives of those who, by 
their own intellectual faculties, can discern what is right and fit by a . 
kind of intuitive perception. I could say much more on this subject, 
but as one of these friends is living, I might, perhaps, be suspected of 
flattery to him, though I dan confidently declare, that in what I have 
said of both, I have been wholly influenced by sincerity and con- 
viction. I may, however, say something more of Mr. Northo^ 
whom I knew lone before I was acquainted with Opie, and as his 
mental powers and professioAal merits are so well known, i need not 
fear that I shall be biassed by the zeal of friendship. 

As this gentleman, besides the advantage of foreign travel, where 
he had abundant opportunities of beholding and studjring the best 
examples of graphic excellence, was many years under the same roof 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds, he must have proved an enlightened and 
instructive companion to his friend Opie. The house of Sir Joshua, 
in Leicester Square, might well be considered as the temple of 
genius and taste. It was visited by the most distinguished characters 
of the time. Johnson, Burke, Garrick, Colman, and indeed |he 
whole galaxy of celebrated scholars and wits were its constant 
visiters. Mr. Northcote, being Ions an inmate in the house, ahd 
bringing a mind capable of comprenending and sharing in the con- 
versation, must have laid in intellectual treasures of the most valua- 
ble description. Hence it was impossible that Mr. Opie could have 
found a friend and companion who could have contributed more to 
the refinement of his taste, to the improvement of his manners, and 
the enlargement of his knowledge. 

The value of Mr. Northcote's conversatbn is evident in a publica- 
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tioii by the late Mr. Hazlitt, an author of well-koown merit, who hag 
detailed the opinions and remarks of the former in a volume which 
must be deemed a very interesting and instructive work, not only for 
the student in art, but to the general reader. It would not become 
me to obtrude my opinion of Mr. Northcote's professional merits, nor 
is it necessary, as his refutation has long been established by the most 
enlightened judges. His success as a portrait-painter has been con- 
«iderable, and has afforded him an independence that enables him to 
regard with indifference, if not contempt, the fluctuations of taste and 
the caprices of fashion. As an historical painter he stands pre-emi* 
nent among the artists of this country ; and if it were not necessary 
for those who were not born in the lap of afiluence to provide against 
the instability of fortune, it might well be regretted, for the sake of 
the ornamental character of the country, that he had not confined his 
genius wholly to historical composition. 

It is gratifying to learn that many of his historical paintings adoni 
private cabinets, and that many of his altar-pieces embellish our 
«acred edifices ; and by the appropriate expression and dignity with 
which the respective subjects are treated, they may enforce the 
doctrines of truth, attract the attention of the dissolute, and confirm 
Ihe hopes of the pious. * 

Before I quit Mr. Northcote, I will subjoin a copy of a letter which 
I reo^ived from him soon after the publication of my two volumes of 
poems, as it shows the intrepid sincerity of the writer. 

My dear Ms« Taylor, 

1 can scarcely find words to express to you my admiration of your 

excellent prologues and epilogues, — so variovs, so witty, so moral, so 

natural, and so poetic. I wish the whole work had contained nothing 

else; it wouM then have been, indeed, a jewel of the first water; 

but when yoa make verses on Mr. , Mr. ^, Mr. Northcote, 

and Mr. ^ my God, what a change ! I no longer know the same 

author. It seems to me Uke a change in a farce, where we i^ee a 
regal throne quickly turned into a wheelbarrow, &c. ; or as if some- 
body had blown your brains out. If ever you write any more verses 
upon me, pray suppose me to be either a tragedy or a comedy, and 
make a prologue or an epilogue for me ; and I dare say that Mr. 

and Mr. will join me in my petition on the occasion. But 

I can easily account for the great difference. When you write a 
prologue or an epilogue, you feel all the terror of that powerful and 
remorseless beast, a full assembled audience, before your eyes, which 
keeps you tremblingly alive in fear of immediate public shame. But 
when you write verses to flatter a fool, you sleep over them, and 
think any thing is good enough. Wishing you much success in your 
publication, and in every other way, I remain always. 

My dear sir. 
Your sincere fnend and very humble servant, 

. James Northcotr. 
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Pray remember to present my most respectfkl corapfiments to 
Mrs. Taylor, whose approbation of my picture of Christ gare me 
real pleasure, as it was given with so much feeling. 

Argyle Place, 
August ISUi, 1827. > 

I insert this letter with the permission of the author, who would 
readily have consented to the introduction of the names of the artists, 
referred to if 1 could have thought proper. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

Mr. Richaud Oweh Cabibridoe. My intercourse with this gen* 
tieman was of so slight a nature, that I can have no reason to intro- 
duce him into this work except from my sincere respect for his char- 
acter, talents, attainments, and compositions ; but be held so high a 
reputation, and upon such solid grounds, that it is a kmd of duty to 
pay a respectful tribute to his memory. I had the pleasure of bein^ 
introduced to him by my old friend Dr. Monsey, and of dining witE 
him at the governor's table at Chelsea Hospital, when there was 
nobody present but the doctor, Mr. Cambridge, and myself. I was 
then well acquainted with the literary productions of Mr. Cambridge^ 
and was therefore particularly attentive to every thing he said ; md 
I now sincerely regret that I had not, early in life, conceived the 
desi^ of the present work, for then I should have endeavomred ta 
retain in my memory many observations and events perhaps of 
moch greater importance than any I have now been able to record. 

As Dr. Monsey had seldom an opportunity of seeing Mr. Cam* 
bridge, and was sufficiently aware of the value of his guest, he gave 
the rein of conversation entirely to him, and was as attentive as my* 
self. Part of the conversation passed on the politics of the day, but 
was soon transferred to literary topics, which seemed to hie the 
favourite subjects with Mr. Cambridge. Unhappily, the cares and 
troubles of the world have demanded too much of my attention to 
admit of s^ccurate recollections of innumerable cu*cumstanceB which 
have occurred in the course of a long-protracted life. But I deem 
it an honour to have known Mr. Cambridge, and am proud of the 
opportunity of introducing his name on the present occasion. 

I remember that in speaking of Don Quixote, he declared he con- 
sidered it one of the greatest productions of the human mind, and 
supported bis opinions with reasons which it would be much for 
my advantage if I could recollect. He seemed to* think that €k)ld- 
smith had been overrated as a poet, but spoke very favourably of 
his prose works. He said he thought the best lines in all Gold- 
smith's poetical works were his charact^ of Garrick in *' Retalia* 
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lioD,** as nicely discrimiaated, humorously combioed, and admirably 
appropriate.'* 

Dr. Monsey, with whom Mr. Cambridge's poem of «* The Scrib- 
bleriad" was a great favoorile, menliooed it with high praise, and ex- 
pressed his surprise that it was not more a fayourite with the world 
at laige. Mr. Cmnbridge spoke of it modestly, as a work that had 

f^ven him little trouble, and said that it was chiefly composed while 
e was under the hands of his hairdresser. The remark of the doc- 
tor, whether suggested on that or any other occasion, induced Mr. 
Cambridge to send him the following jeu (Tesprity which I insert with 
pleasure, as it is so complimentary to the taste and judgment of my 
old friend, who was himself an excellent humorous poet 

TO DOCTOR MONSET, 
Phytieian to Chelsea Hotpiial, 

QMft to expresiing hit surprise that "* The ScribbleriofP^ wu not more known and 

talked of. 

Dear doetor, did yoa ever bear I had 

So piqued myself on *' The Scribbleriad,** 

That every pensioner of Chelsea 

The learning and the wit should well see ? 

Enough for me if only one see. 

Bat kt that one be Doctor Monaej. 

It is not in my power to do justice to ** The Scribbleriad," which 
is really a work not only of " learning and wit,'' to use the words of 
the author, but of rare and profound learning, as well as of great 
humour and poetical merit. The object is to ridicule false learning, 
absurd inventions, superstition, and the general follies of mankind. 
It is little x^reditable to the taste of the public that such a work should 
not have become popular, and it may fairly be said, that the fault if 
not the want of any intellectual power in the author, but in the igno- 
rance and want of taste in the readers. 

When Archdeacon Cambridge published the life and works oC 
Mi venerable father, there appeared in a certain northern vehicle 
of criticism, remarkable for vanity and dashing audacity, a very flip- 
pant account of the publication. It was my intention to hav^ written 
an answer to this frivolous and unjust attack upon the works of so 
accomplished a scholar and so excellent a poet as Mr. Cambridge ; 
bat reflectiug that I was no match for the young gentlemen that were 
then reported to be the conductors of that source of northern aspe- 
rity, self*conceit, and censorious violence, and that the archdeacon's 
tribute of filial respect to the memory of his father was a substantial 
monument of parental excellence that time could not impair, I de- 
sisted from the rash undertaking. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Cambridge a second time, and 
the conversation chiefly related to Dr. Monsey. I afterward, for 
the last time, saw him walking arm in arm with Lord North, then 
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prime minister, ^ho seemed very attentive to him^ and to be laugUng^ 
at something which he was saying. 

My late friend Mr. Jerningham related to me the following 
whimsical anecdote, but did not vouch for the truth of it. Mr. Cam* 
bridge had observed the following inscription over a hatter^s shop^ 
just as the painter had finished the letters — " Good hats sold here." 
Crossing the way, and making a suitable apology, he politely addressed 
the master .of the shop, observing that he hoped he would excuse his 
making a remark on the inscription. The hatter said he should be 
much obliged to him, and desired to hear what he had to say. " Why,** 
said Mr. Cambridge, " the word * good ' seems unnecessary ; for if you 
did not sell good hats, no customer would ' come again." " True," 
said the hatter. •* Painter ! rub out good. Pray, sir, have you any 
thing more to say ? — I beseech you go on." " Why." said Mr. Cam- 
bridge, "the word 'hats' is certainly needless ; for if people looked at 
your shop-window, and saw nothing but hats, they would not expect 
to buy meat, or any thing but hats." "True, again," said the man. 
"Painter! rub out hats. Well, sir, is all right now?" "No, cer- 
tainly,'' rejoined Mr. Cambridge ; " the word * sold* would be ridicu- 
lous if it were to remain, for nobody would expect you to give away 
your hats" ** Very true" said the man. "Painter, rub out ^oM;** 
adding, " Now, sir, I suppose you have no farther objection." " Yeg, 
one more," said Mr. Cambridge ; " the word * here' is perfectly absurd 
by itself, for nobody would go to another shop to buy your hats.** 
" Quite right," said the man. " Painter ! rub out Acre;" and then he 
courteously thanked Mr. Cambridge for his kindness. 

Mr. Jamks Cobb. Perhaps there never existed an individual who 
was more respected, or who more deserved respect, within his sphere 
of action, than this gentleman. From his entrance as a clerk m the 
East India House, through all his official gradations till he became 
secretary to the Honourable East India Company, he conciliated all 
who knew him by the mildness of his manners and the benevolence 
of his disposition ; and a line from Pope has been justly applied to 
him as the reason why he was so much esteemed: — 

Because he'i honeit and the best of friendi. 

• 

He possessed talents that would have enabled him to make a dis- 
tinguished figure in any superior station. His dramatic works may 
be referred to as evident proofs of his literary talents ; and though 
all of thera succeeded and gave popularity to his name, no degree of 
public favour could inflate him with vanity, or lessen that modesty 
which was an essential feature of his character. But his modesty 
was perfectly consistent with a manly spirit, which exerted itself in 
company with humorSr and intelligence. He was fond of th« stage, 
and though he produced many dramatic woriis, they were all the 
effusions of his leisure. 

He told me that Mr. Burke advised him, in all his dramatic coiti* 
positions, to study the dialogue of ^ Yanbrugh," and he doubtless 
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would have followed the cooDsel of lo high an authority, if his pro* 
ductions had not been of a different kind from those of that cele- 
brated dramatist He was fond of music, and suns with great taste 
and impressive spirit. How well he could blend heroic with 
humorous characters, and supply suitable and appropriate dialogue 
to both, is eyident in his ^ Siege of Belgrade," and his '' Haunted 
Tower." 

His farces are marked by humour without extravagance, and his 
songs are characterized by sentiment, lyrical elegance, and pure 
humour, according to the subjedt. At the desire of Mr. Sheridan,, 
he wrote a prelude on the removal of the Dniry-lane company of 
actors to the King's Theatre, preparatory to the rebuilding of the 
former. This prelude was written, but one whimsical stroke was 
introduced by Mr. Sheridan. One of the characters, describing the 
difficulty of removing the scenes, &c., from Drury-lane Theatre, said 
that there was so pelting a storm in Chandos-street, that they were 
obliged " to carry the rain under an umbrella." 

I could say more with strict justice, in favour of this gentleman^ 
but his character is so amply and so justly portrayed in " A History 
of the Clubs of London," admirably written, and attributed to Mr. 
March, a barrister, and formerly in parliament, whom I have the 
pleasure of knowing, that I must refer the reader to that work for a 
spirited and faithful portrait of my esteemed and lamented friend 
James Cobb. 

Mr. Prince Hoare. It is difficult to render even ordinary justice 
to living merit without incurring the suspicion of being influenced by 
partiality, or by motives of a less honourable nature. Yet, as what 
I shall say of this gentleman, whose friendship I have enjoyed for 
nearly forty years, and still possess in unabated cordiality, will be sup- 
ported by all who are acquainted with him, I am under no appre- 
nension of suffering by the suggestions of malice. 

Mr. Prince Hoare is the son of Mr. Hoare, who was one of the 
ori^al members of the Royal Academy, and the most eminent por- 
trait-painter in crayons of his time. Indeed this is too limited a tribute 
to his merit, for his excellence in crayon painting can never perhaps 
be excelled, though it possibly may be equalled. Mr. Prince Hoare 
lias a portrait by his father of Alexander Pope, in oil-paintiog, which 
evidently proves that if the skilful artist had devoted himself to that 
province of his profession, he might have risen to the same height of 
reputation as he attained with his favourite crayons. 

His son, Mr. Prince Hoare, is a compound character of the most 
extraordinary description. Nature has endowed him with great 
talents, which he has improved by study and by travel. His taste 
originally impelled him to pursue the profession of his father, not ag 
a painter in crayons, but on canvass ; yet, at the same time, he felt 
an equal propensity towards literary pursuits ; anddeUcacy of health 
induced him at length to prefer the serene enjoyment of literary 
retirement, which the wealtn and affection of his father enabled him 
readily to indulge. Prince Hoare therefore, sanctioned by parental 
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•m^lbontf and indidgence, waa prompted to relinquiBh aB graphic am- 
bition, and resign himself to studious contemplation rather tbaa 
continue a practical but laborioua pursuit of the fine arts : he conse- 
quently devoted himself to Uterature. 

As a proof that there is an extra<nrdinary mixture of (fuaUties ia 
his character, he is witty and humorous in a high degree in his 
literary compositions, though serious in his conduct. His dramatic 
productions abound almost to extravagance in humour, while hi« 
<leportment in private life, though lively and playful when the 
occasion is nitable, is always moral, pious, and without ostentation, 
peroaptive and exemplary. His critical powers are judicious and 
acuta 

I remember that when a controversy arose between the Rev. W. 
L. Bowles, who seems to be too anxious to see his name in public, 
and Lord Byron, on the genius of Pope, and a pamphlet was pro- 
duced on both sides, Mr. Hoare, in a conversation with me on the 
subject, observed, that his lordship had liberally supported the learn- 
ing and genius of the poet in moral and poetical subjects, but had 
cautiously avoided all particular notice of his satirical powers, as thej 
were the only qualities that could be brought in comparison with hig 
own. As Mr. Hoare could have no personal interest in the contro- 
versy, I was struck by the originality and shrewdness, as well as 
candour of this observation, and in justice to him venture to record 
it here. For fear that I should, in the warmth of friendship, subject 
myself to the imputation of motives which I disdain, I will here con- 
clude, after acknowledging myself indebted to Mr. Hoare's kindness, 
with subjoining what my late friend Mr. George Dance, the cele- 
brated architect, says of him in his " Collection of Contemporary 
Portraits," annexed to his likeness of Mr. Prince Hoare. 

" Prince Hoare, author of various dramatic and other vnitings.. 
Born and educated at Bath ; instructed in painting by his father, 
William Hoare, one of the original members of the Royal Academy. 
He went to Italy for the farther acquirement of his art, and studied 
at Rome under Hengs ; but after his return, through infirm health, 
declined the profession. The following are his dramatic productions, 
of which a few only are published: — ^^ Julia, or such Things were ;' 
— tragedjt. 'Indiscretion;' * Sighs, or the Daughter;' *The Part- 
ners ;' — comedies. * Ho Song no Supper ;' * The Cave of Tropho- 
nius;' *Dido;' 'The Prize;' * My Grandmother ;' * Three and the 
Deuce;' *Lock and Key;* ^Mahmoud;' *The Friend in Need;* 
' The Captive of Spilberg ;' ' Italian YiUagers ;' ' Chains of the Heart ;' 
— musical pieces. 

** In consequence of succeeding, in 1799, to the honorary appoint- 
ment of secretary for foreign correspondence to the Royal Aca- 
demy, he published* * Academic Annals of Paintings, Sculpture, and 
Architecture,' a work since continued by the academy at successive 
periods ; and shortly afterward, * An Inquiry into the Requisite Cul- 
tivation and Present State of the Arts of Design in England.' « The 
Artist,' a collection of essays, written chiefly by professional persons^ 
(to which he contributed several papers), is edited by him. 
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«*I|i 1813 he pabliabed ' Epocbtof Art,' containing historical ob- 
'servations on the uses and progress of painting and sculpture. This 
last work is dedicated to the jH-ince regent. He is author of a little 
piece entitled ' Love's Yictimsy' and some tracts of a moral tea- 
dency." So far Mr. Dance. 

I had the pleasure of writing the epilogue to ^ Indiscretion," and 
the prologue to " Sighs, or the Daughter," and was not a little grati- 
fied in bemg thought worthy of adding my metrical mites to the pro- 
ductions of so elegant a writer. Besides the works above enumerated 
by Mr. Dance, Mr. Prince Hoare in 1820 pubUshed " Memoirs of the 
late Granville Sharpe, Esq.," a gentleman universally esteemed for his 
learning, piety, and political rectitude. I shall now take leave of the 
subject, which I have been inclined to prolong because I have found 
Mr. Prince Hoare the warmest and most estimable of my friends. 

Here I intended to take leave of my friend Prince Hoare, but it 
would be unjust indeed if I were to omit noticing his last production, 
which not only illustrates the extraordinary comoination of his inteK 
lectual powers and pursuits, but his strong sense of religion, and desire 
of promoting the happiness of mankind. In the year ISS25 he pub- 
lished a tract entitled ^ Easter : a companion to the Book of Common 
Prayer." This small but valuable work is a manual explanatory of 
^1 the Latin words and phrases, and other appropriate terms of the 
church service, with other matters essential to the due comprehen- 
sion of its important subject In this interesting and learned work, 
which would do honour to any ecclesiastical authority, he has modestly 
suppressed his name, and published it under the simple designation of 
''^ A Layman." 

Maiob Gross. I have before mentioned this gentleman incident- 
ally, but his character deserves a more direct notice. He viras one of 
the most jocose, intelligent, and entertaining companions with whom 
it was ever my good fortune to meet He was remarkably fat, and . 
there was a drawing of him made by^Mr. Nathaniel Dance, after- 
ward Sir Nathaniel Holland, which is admirably drawn, and a very 
strong and characteristic likeness. He told me, as a specimen of 
Irish humour, that passing throiu^ St Patrick's Market, Dublin, u 
butcher, attracted by his portly foriP) approached him, and patting 
him on the breast, said, with laughing finsedom, '* Anrah, say you IxMight 
your beef of me." 

Major Grose was the author of innumerable works of humour, 
which were justly admired, but the chief of them was, " Advice to 
the Officers of the Army," in the manner of Swift's " Advice to Sep- " 
vants." The major was of a very kind and friendly disposition, and 
permitted a Captain Williamson to assume the merit of having written 
this work, though it was previously well knowii by his private friends 
that it was his own production. 1 knew that if I asked him directly 
whether be was the author, he would evade the question, or not give 
me a satisfactory answer. I therefore expressed my surprise that, aa 
the fact was known, he would suffer another to usurp his reputa- 
tion. He said that Williamson was a person of literary talents, with- 
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tmt any friends to promote his triews in life* and therefore, as he did 
not want the reputation arising from a work of that idnd, he wilUngiy 
resiffned it in favoor of a young man with scanty means and no pro« 
inising protection. 

I knew Williamson, and from what I obsenred of his character 
mki talents, considered him as capable of grave political discussion, 
but without any indication of the wit and humour which abound in 
the work in question. This work has been ascribed to the late Mar- 
quis Townshend, who was celebrated for his satirical powers, but they 
vrere chiefly exercised in graphic caricatures and convivial conversa* 
tion. My friend Colonel Sir Ralph Hamilton is positively convinced 
that the real author was I^rd Townshend ; but with all respect for 
his talents, opinions, and opportunities, I am equally convinced that 
it was the production of my old facetious friend Major Grose. It is 
not improbable that as Sir Ralph was intimate with Lord Town- 
fihend, and had a high opinion of his lordship's powers, he credited 
the report with the credulity of friendship. 

It has been said in support of Lord Townshend's claim, that Major 
Grose was only a militia oflicer, and not likely .to obtain a know- 
ledge of all the tricks, artifices, and abuses so humorously detailed in 
this work ; but Grose was a man of great research and observation, 
and it is more probable that he should obtain the requisite informa- 
tion than a nobleman of high rank as an oflicer, from whom such in- 
formation would be studiously concealed, or whose notice it would 
probably have escaped, even with active inquiry on his part. But 
rumour only assigns the work to Lord Townshend, and that supposi- 
tion is chiefly, if not wholly, confined to military people ; while the 
world at large ascribes it to Major Grose, who was a man of indis- 
putable veracity, and who acknowledged himself to be the author. 

Major Grose told me that when he was quartered in Dublin, he 
ordered an Irish sei^ant to exercise the men in shooting at a mark; 
The sergeant had placed a pole for them to take aim, stationing a 
certain number on one side, and an equal number on the other, in 
direct opposition. The major happened to reach the spot just as 
they were going to fire, stopped them, and expressed his surprise 
that the sergeant should have placed them in so ^dangerous a position, 
Bs they must necessarily wound, if not kill each other. " Kill each 
other r said the sergeant, " why, they are all our own men." As the 
men so contentedly remained in the dangerous position, it may be in- 
ferred that they were as wise as the sergeant. This story illustrates 
that of Lord Thomond's cocks, which, when the keeper let loose, were 
frghting each other, — much to his surprise, he said, as they belonged to 
one person, and were ^' all on the same side" 

The last time I saw the major was at the apartments of my old 
friend the Rev. Mr. Penneck. The major lamented that he had for- 
gotten to leave a message at his lodgings ^in Holbom. 1 toW h'un 
that I was going home to my house m Hatton G^en, and if he 
-would write a note, I would run with it in my way home, ** Oh I 
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pray do not run with it,** laid the unwieldy wag, ** for then I eair 
nerer return the obligation in kindr 

Mr. Henrt Jabces Pte. This gentleman, who was fully qualified 
for the situation of poet-laureat by profound learning and poetical 
genius, I had the pleasure of knowing many years, and though my- 
self incompetent to ofier any remarl^ on his *' Birthday Odes,'' and 
those on the *' New Year,*' yet he paid me the compliment of asking 
my opinion, and sometimes condescended to adopt my suggested 
emendations. His translation of the <' Poetic of Aristotle" i% I am 
assured, faithful and spirited. 

Having heard that the late Mr. Ken^ble had made scnne m'arginal 
remarks on that translation, he requested me to tell the latter that he 
should be happy to present him with another copy of the work, if he 
-would let him have that which was most probably amended by his 
remarks. I did so of course, but whether the exchange was made \ 
know not, and I only mention the matter to show in what respect 
Mr. Pye held the judgment and knowledge of my friend Kemble. 

Mr. Pye was an upright magistrate, and a ^ood poet as well as a 
good scholar, as he has abundantly proved by his various productions. 
His epic poem of Alfred may be said to breathe the true spirit of 
poetry, as well as to evince a judicious conception of character. I 
Delieve he wrote but one dramatic piece, to which he did me the 
honour of asking me to write the epilogue. I did so, proud to have 
mj name associated with that of a man of such genius, learning, and 
worth. I intended it for Mrs. Siddons to deliver, but it was too much 
after performing the heroine of the piece, and was well spoken by 
Miss If ellon, now Duchess of St. Alban's. 

Mr. Pye also proved himself a philosopher. He was once a mem- 
ber of. parliament for Berkshire, in which county he was said to possess 
an estate eighteen miles in circumference ; yet, after his generous 
and munificent disposition had deprived him of it, he was content to 
live in a simple cottage upon mt>unds which had once been his own. 
He was a zealous friend and an annual contributor of a poetical* 
tribute to that admirable institution. The Literary Fund, but an im- 
pediment in his speech prevented him from animating it by his own 
redtation. 

Mr. Barford, whom I have before mentioned as connected with 
Moody, was a very worthy, good-natured man. He was, I believe, 
an upholsterer by profession, and an agent for some liquor company, 
whose interests he supported with great zeal and activity. He wa» 
in great intimacy with a gentleman of large fortune who had retired 
£rom bunness. This gentleman liked Barford as a companion, 
and used frequently to give him anr a'uing in his carria^, but when 
he had occasion to call on a friend, he would not permit Barford to 
alight with him', lest he should take the opportunity of pressing 
the interest of the liquor company. At one of these visits, while 
Sarford remained in the carriage, he stretched himself frequently 
thnnigh the vnndow, for the purpose of attracting the notice of the 
gentleman of the house, who at length came forth, and requested 
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Barford to enter. Tbe latter, howeTer, knew that by so doing he 
should displq^se the friend whom he had accompanied, and therefore 
declined the invitation. Barford continued to stretch f<xward as be- 
fore, and drew out the gentleman of the house again, who then said, 
if he would not alight, he would probably take some refreshment. 
Bajford readily assented, and reflecting upon what the gentleman was 
least likely to have in the cellar, requested a glass of brown stout. 
The gentleman expressed his regret that, though he was well pro- 
vided with most other liquors, he did not happen to have any brown 
stout. " No brown stout !" said Barford, with affected astonishment, 
finding that he had effected his purpose ; ** Sir, if you will give me ao 
order, I will send you any quantity of the best in England.** Bar- 
ford's success in many overtures of the same kind tempted him to 
persevere, and he was thus essentially usefiil to the company of 
which he was the agent 

The celebrated Earl of Bath was anxious one night to prolong the 
sitting of a jovial company, and when one of his guests adverted to 
the lateness of the hour which the watchman was calling, " Pooh,'* 
said his lordship, " do not mind that fellow, he is never in the same 
story an hour together." During the absence of the!|same nobleman 
from town, his lady had ordered the white shelves in his library to be 
painted the colour of mahogany. His lordship, on observing the 
change, said to the lady, " Well, my friends will now generally find 
roe in a brown study. ^* 

The celebrated Mrs. Woffington, who had lived with Garrick, 
afterward lived with Loitd Darnley, who fancied that he could attach 
her to him by more than- interested motives, if he kept her from the 
sight of Garrick, whom she professed to have really loved. Lord 
Darnley therefore exacted a promise from her, that she would not 
see Garrick during his absence from town, freely permitting her to 
see anybody else. He however thought proper to have a spy to 
watch her, and found, that notwithstanding ner promise, Garrick 
visited her in his absence. He todc the first opportunity of telling 
her he had thought he could depend on her promise, but found he 
was mistaken, accusing her of having seen Garrick. ^ Garrick P* 
said she, thinking that what he said arose from mere jealousy, '* I have 
not seen him for a long time." Lord Daniley then declared he knew 
she had seen Garrick the night before. Finding evasion useless, she 
exclaimed, ** Well ! and is not that a long time ?" She was a per- 
fidious woman. She lived till her death with General Caesar, and 
they had agreed that the survivor should possess all the property of 
both; but when she was really on her death-bed, she sent for an 
attorney, made her will during the absence of the general, and be- 
queathed the whole of her property to her sister Mrs. Cholmondeley. 
Lord Cholmondeley, whose nephew had married Mrs. WofBngton'g 
sister, was much offended at what he considered a degrading union 
in the family ; but, on being introduced to Mrs. Woflington some 
months after the match, he was so much pleased with her, that he 
declared, though he had been at first offended at the match, he was 
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then teconciled to it. Mrs. Woffington, who had edacated and sup- 
ported her sister, coldly answered, " My lord, I have much more 
reason to be offended at it than your lordship, for I had before but 
one beggar to maintain, and now I have two." 

I was once in company with her sister, Mrs. Chohnondeley, who 
seemed to think herself a wit, endeavoured to monopolize the con- 
▼ersation, and evidently betmyed the vul^o-ity of her oristn. Mrs. 
WofBngton, in her infancy, was actually one of the chfldren who 
were appended to the feet of Madame Violante, a famous dancer on 
the tight rope in Dublin. This fact I learned from the late Duke of 
Leeds, who told me he had been assured of it by Mr. King, the cele- 
brated comic actor. 

Ciarrick has been represented by his enemies as a mean man, but 
I am happy to be able to relate a staking proof of his benevolence. 
Mr. Berengcr, who was deputy-master of the horse, was a particular 
fiiend of Garrick. He was a man of learning, of elegant^ manners, 
and of literary talents. I believe he wrote a treatise on Equitation, 
and published a small volume of poems. There is a cento on Shak- 
speare, possessing more than ordinary merit, as it appears in Dodsley's 
** Collection of Poems." Being a gentleman of fashionable habits, 
snd living chiefly with people of rank, his expenses far exceeded his 
income, and he was obliged to confine hhnself to his official house in 
^e King's Mews, which was then a privileged place. His frieAds 
lamented the loss of so accomplished a companion, and by Garrick's 
instigation, entered into a subscription to compound with the holders 
of ms bonds and notes, the apprehension of whom had induced him 
to keep at home. The subscription was so amfde, that under the 
roanacemeBt of Gvarrick, who understood the business better than the 
rest of the subscribers, Berenger was released from aU his diflaiculties ; 
and on the first day that he could safely venture abroad, Garrick, who 
Ind been n liberal subscriber, gave a grand dinner in honour of his 
lelease. When the company were assembled before dinner, Gar- 
rick, addressing Berenger, told him that his restoration to his friends 
was a subject of so much gratification to them, that there ought to 
be a-feu-de-joie on the occasion. He then brought forward all the 
notes and bonds which had been purchased of the creditors, and said, 
• " m have the honour of setting it a-light." He immediately threw 
them into the grate, and set the pile on fire, together with a bond of 
500/. for which Berenger was indebted to him. Other proofs of the 
liberality of his disposition are well known, and as my old friend 
Donaldson said in an epitaph which he wrote on Garrick's death, — 
if he was saving, it was for the purpose of enabling himself to be 
generous. Yet Uiis is the man who was generally taxed with 
avarice.* 

* If r. Bereora* wrote the following lines on the comparative efibcts of the perform- 
aiice of KIbi^ Lear by Garrtok and Barry : 

The town has found ont di^rent ways 

To praise the different Lears ; 
To Barry it ffiyes load hazzas« 
^ To Oarrid only tears. 
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Mrs. Porter, a celebrated actress in the time of Colley Cibber, 
<was one night performing Queen Elizabeth, in the tragedy of ^The 
Earl of Essex," before Queen Anne. The queen, happening to drop 
her fan on the stage, Mrs. Porter, with great dignity, and in the full 
spirit of the character she was representing, immediately addressed 
one of the performers, and with a commanding aspect said, '^ Take 
up our sistcFs fan." The audience received this sally with great 

I harefeen both of those celebrated performen in that character, and can attest 
the truth of the lines, for young as I was, I well remember that at Garrick's repra- 
■entation of the part, white handkerchiefs were seen among the ladies in OTery box. 
i remember also, that though Banys fine figure and dignified deportment excited 
mat applause, there was no such appearance of sympathizing tenderness ; and 
Saving previously seen Garrick, Barry's Lear appeared to me cold and tame in com- 
parison. The contest between Garrick and Barry in Romeo, of which, with aU 
their respective excellence, the town grew tired, occasioned the following epigram, 
which appeared in one of the newroapers, and I understood run through the others, 
for the struggle took place long before my time. 

Well! what to-night? says angry Ned, 

As up from bed he rouses, 
Romeo again ! and shakes bis head. 

Ah ! plague 9n both your houses ! 

Oarrick was himself naturally tired of the contest, as the andiencd begui to fall off; 
>and wrote the two foUowing epigrams : — 

So reversM are the notions of Capulet's daughters. 
One loves a whole length, and the other three quarters. 

Fair Juliet at one house exclaims with a sigh, 

No Romeo is clever that's not six feet high ; 

Less ambitiously t'oUier does Romeo adore, 

Though in sixe he saaroe reaches to five feet and four. 

These lines my old friend Cooke, the barrister, received firom Garrick himself; and 
I believe they were never before published. 

Garrick's Juliet was the celebrated Mrs. Gibber, and Barry's was a Miss Nossiter, 
at woman of fortune, fond of the stage, but more fond of Barry, to whom she pre- 
sented a pair of diamond shoe-buckles. A lady of fashion beirfg asked her opinion of 
the two Romeos, said, •* When I saw Garrick, if I had been his Juliet, I should have 
wished him to leap up into the balcony to me ; but when I saw Barry, I should have 
been inclined to jump down to him." There can be little doubt that the fine fi^^^ 
of Barry made s great impression on the ladies, but I am assured that the critics 
decided in favour of Garrick. My late friend Arthur Murphy told me, that when 
he wrote «' The Grecian Daughter," he intended tlie part of Evander for Barry, to 
, whom he had promised it, but to his surprise, Garrick signified that he would per- 
form it himself. Murphy could not but rejoice fiiat his play would have such 
powerful support, yet was embarrassed in thinking he should be obliged to forfeit 
his promise to Barry ; there was, however; no resisting the power of the manager 
and his transcendent talents. Murphy therefore went to Barry, told him Garrick** 
intention, and began to apologize. Barry stopped him in a moment, and said, ** Let 
him perform it, he will soon he tired, and resign it to me, and I shall be able to per- 
form it much better from bis example." Such was the opinion entertained by Barry 
of the advantages which ho should derive from witnessing the excellence of Garrick 
in the part. Upon reflection, Garrick thought himself too old to peiform a new 
-part, particularly if the piece should have a run, and therefore resigned it to Barry. 
1 was present the first night, and well remember the Evander of Barry, which cor- 
responded with his infirmities at the time, and made a powerful impression on the 
audience. Mrs. Barry's excellence in Euphrasia considerably added to her repu- 
tation, as she was then in the prime of life, and in the fall vigour of her talents. 
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applause, and the queen's coontenance expressed an aflablo smile ; but 
the actress, the moment after she had uttered the words, was ready 
to sink with confusion. 

The famous Earl of Dorset, Prior^s patron, used to say he hated 
to be in the same room with a dull good-natured person, as there was 
no kicking him out of the company. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Capability Browh. This gentleman may be numbered among 
the acquaintance of my family, but he flourished before my time. 
He was famous for his taste in ornamenting grounds, and acquired 
the title of Capability, as it was 'his custom in looking over pariu^ 

Srdens, and their vicinities, to say that they displayed capMlities. 
e was undoubtedly a man of great taste, and had improved many 
noblemen's seats and situations that seemed incapable of deriving 
nttch advantage in point of prospect, and also in interior embellish- 
ments. He was at length so much celebrated, and his practice so 
successful, — ^he had, mcn'eover, such a full reliance on liis own genius, 
and his judgment was so much respected, that he made no scruple <» 
all occa^ons to maintain his decided right to the reputation he bad 
acquired. He veas received into the best company, not only on 
account of his professional skill, but for his humour and promptitudo^ 
at repartee. 

One day when he vras walking through the royal gardens with 
King Geoige the Third, his majesty having asked his opinion of tfia 
arrangement of the grounds. Brown expreraed his approbation of it, 
and said it must hwe been designed and executed oy ^ the Brown 
of the time.^ When the great Lord Chatham, disdJed by the gout, 
was descending the stairs of St James's Palace, Brown offered to 
assist his lordship and attend him to his carriage. As soon as the 
noUe lord was seated, he said, *' Thank you, Mr. Brown ; now, sir« 
go and adorn your country.'* Brown instantly answered, " Go you» 
my lord, and save it." An ingenious and happy return. 

Having dined one day at the house of a nobleman, and the conver* 
sation turning upon gardening, some of the company spoke in favour 
of clumps. On departing with a nobleman, a double row of servants, 
like a "liveried army," to use the words of Dr. Johnson, Uned the 
passage in expectation of receiving what are called vails from each 
ef the guests : Brown, casting his eyes on both sides of the passage 
where these toll-gatherers were assembled, ** Don't you thuik, my 
lord,^ said he, " that this vista ought to be clumped T This mode of 
levying contributions on visiters was carried to an almost incrediUo 
extent, till some persons of distinction united in forming a determi- 
nation to abolish such a disgraceful taxation. 
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It ii said that ttns practice prevailed to such a degree, even at tbe 
liouse of the great Lord Chesterfield, that when he invited Voltaire a 
second time to his table, the French wit in his answer declined the 
invitation, alleging that ** his lordship's ordinary was too dearr 

Anodier evu practice of servants to the higher orders, at that timei. 
was carried to such a height that it wrought its own cure. It was 
usual at the old Italian Opera-house to allot a ^Uery to the footmen,, 
that when their masters or mistresses had appomted the time to leave 
the theatre, their servants might be ready to attend. But these livery- 
men took it into their heads to become critics upon the performances,, 
and delivered their comments in so tumultuous a manner, that the 
managers found it absolutely necessiary to close the gallery against 
them, and to assign it to those only who paid for admission. 

Just before the abolitiod of this party-cdoitred tribunal, a wag who 
was fond of music; but who had more wit than money, appeared at 
the gallery docM*, where the porter demanded the name of his master. 
The wa^ boldly answered,'^! am the Lord Jehovah's servant," and 
was admitted^ one of the door-keepers saying to the other, ** 1 never 
lieard of that man's master before, but suppose it is some scurvy Scotch 
lord or other." 

When my old friend Geoive Colman the younger had written his 
tcxoellent comedy of ^ John Bull," and it was in rehearsal at Oovent 
Gardeii theatre, the late Mr. Lewis, who performed the part of the 
SMiourable Mr. Sbuffleton, tokl me that the late Sir Charles Bamfidd 
deaired be would dren the character after his ^Sir Charki^s) usual 
jBode of attire, and that he wooU endeavour to induce the anthor U> 
flange the name to any other that sounded like Bamfidd, that the 
public might identify the character with him. The author wisely de- 
€lhied the suggested aiteratioB, uawiUiqg to iooor the chame of person- 
alty. This was a strange ambition of Sir Charles, as the character 
is by no means an honourable one, but it is impossible to dovbt the 
miacity of Mr. Lewis. Sir Charies Bamfield was held as the model 
of a fine gentliemon by Dr. Woloot, as he toM me ; so was Arthur 
JCmri^ by Dr. Johnson. 

Mr. Joim Kemble used to relate many whimsicafl anecdotes of pro- 
^micial actors whom he knew in the early part of his life. He said 
that an actor who was to perform the character of Kent^ in the play 
•of '' King Lear," had dressed himself like a doctor, with a large grizzle 
wig, hainng a walking-stick, which he held up to his nose, and a box 
under his arm. Being asked why he dressed the Earl of Kent in that 
manner, he said, ^ People mistake the character ; he was not an earl,, 
but a doctor. Does not Kent saV, when the kins draws his sword 
QO him for speaking in favour of Cordelia, ' Do kill \hy physician^. 
ILear ;* and when the king tells him to take his ' hated trunk m>m his 
dominions,' and Kent says, * Now to new climes my old trunk I'll bear,'' 
what oouU he mean but his medicine-chegt, to practise in another 
ooiutry?" 

The late Mr. Kemble was known to be of a convivial turn, and not 
in a hurry to leave a jovial party. He paned an evening with my^ 
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Ittle firieiid Dr. Charles Barney, who kept ait academy on the Ham- 
mersmith road, near to the three-mile-stone. Mr. Kemble remained 
here till five in the morning, when looking oat of the window he saw a 
fish-cart on its way to Billingsgate, and having no other conveyance to 
town, he Iniled the driver, and desired to be his passenger. The 
man readily consented, when Kemble adapted himself to the capacity 
of the man, who declared that he never met so pleasant a gentleman 
before. Instead of getting out, he desired the man to take him on 
to Billingsgate, where some of the people happened to know his per- 
son, and toW it to the rest. The pMBople left their business, gathered 
Toandhim, and gave him a cheer. Mr. Pearce, then an eminent fiih- 
monger in London, and an old friend of Macktin the act(Mr, advanced 
towwls Mr. Kemble, and offered to show him the place. Mr. Kem- 
Me remained some time, gratified the crowd with some humorous 
sallies, and then told Mr. Pearce that if he could get a coach he would 
take home a turbot for Mrsw Kemble. Mr. Pearce despatched on& 
of his servants, who soon brought a coach, and Mr. Pearce took care 
to procure fpr him the best turbot the market afforded, and he went 
dSTamid the shouts of the people, which he returned with gracious 
salutations. Mr. Pearce has some years retired to Margate, and firom 
him I learned the latter part of this anecdote. 

9Ir. Kemble resided some time on Turnham Green, during the 
summer season, where I had the pleasure of dining vrith him, and he 
read to me his romantic entertainment of *^ Lodoiska." There vras a 
club at the Packhorse Tavern, consisting of the chief gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, of which Dr. Woloot, Mr. Jesse Foot, and Mr. 
Jenun^bam were admitted members. Mr. Kemble was invited to 
dine at this club, and Mr. Geoi^ Colman happening to call on Mr. 
Kemble, he was invited also. They kept up the ball till most of the 
members, who had remained long beyond the usual time, entertained 
by the remarks of Kemble and the gayeties of my friend Colman^ 
gradually vrithdrew ; and Kemble and Colman did not break up till 
twelve o'ck>ck the next day, having been left by themselves for many 
hours. 

I have been more than once kept up by Mr. Kemble till four and 
five in the morning. This I remember particularly to have happened 
after his first performance of Octavian in ** The Mountaineers.'' At 
length, however, he became quite temperate ; and the last time I 
dined with him at his ovm house in Russell-street, Bloomsbury, I said 
to him, ** Come, Johnny, we have not drunk a glass of wine together.*' 
Mrs. Kemble then said, ^ I am Johnny ; Mr. Kemble does not drink 
wine, and I am rc«dy for you." Mr. Kemble did not drink wine all 
the time, but was in such good spirits as to shovrthat he had no occa* 
sion for such an auxiliary. 

It has been often observed that a man vrill readily face danger and 
death in one form, and be afitiid of it in another; and this remark vras 
strikinff Iv exemplified m Junot, one of Bonaparte's generals, who raised 
himself by his coolness when Bonaparte vras besi^inff Toulon. He 
was writmg something by order of the latter when a bombriiell burst 
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near him ; he promptly observed that he wanted sand, and it had 
come in due time. Vet I remember to have heard Sir Sydney Smith, 
speaking of Junot in the captain's room at the Admiralty, say, that 
when he was going on board the Tigre, Sir Sprdne/s ship, he was so 
frightened in mounting the ladder, that it was found necessary to take 
him on board through one of the port-holes. 

fiandel, when he first visited Inland, in consequence of his disgust 
at the preference given to Bononcini in London, carried a letter of 
introduction to Dean Swift When the dean heard that he was a 
musician and a (rerman, he declined receiving him ; but when hig 
man added that the bearer of the letter was a great genius j ^ A genius 
and a (rerman V said Swift: " Oh, then, show him up immediately." 

I had the pleasure of a slight acquaintance with Dr. Morell, well 
Jmown for learning and piety, and who selected subjects from the 
Scriptures for Handel's oratorios. I heard him say that, one fine 
summer morning, he was roiised out of bed at five o'clock by Handel, 
who came in his carriage a short distance from London. The doctor 
went to the window and spoke to Handel, who would not leave his 
carriage. Handel was at the time composing an oratorio. When 
the doctor asked him what he wanted, he said, '' What de devil means 
de vord billow 7" which was in the oratorio the doctor had written 
for him. The doctor, after laughing at so ludicrous a reason for dis- 
turbing him, told him that billow meant wave, a wave of the sea. 
. *' Oh, de vave," said Handel, and bade his coachman return, without 
addressing another word to the doctor. 

Doctor Monsey told me that he had watched Quin the actor vnth 
attention, and sometimes thought he had evidently prepared and laid 
trains f<H* his bom-mots^ but that Lord Chesterfield's seemed to be 
elicited by the occasion, and were promptly uttered. The only weak 
thing he said he ever heard from his lordship was, when somebody 
in company said, '* My lord, I drink your health," and his lordship 
answered, " Then how can I have it ?" I presume here to differ with 
my friend Monsey, for the salutation was a vulgar custom, and his 
lordship, no doubt, intended to correct it, so that on this occasion he 
might rather be supposed to desert his usud politeness than to show 
any want of wit. 

Reverse of fortune. Madame Mara, with whom I ¥ras intimately 
acquainted from her first arrival in this country as a great singer, told 
me that she saw a woman sweeping the streets at Beriin who had 
l>een the chief singer at the opera in Madrid. A very rich jewel had 
been offered for sale to the queen of Spain, who admired it very 
• jnuch, but declared she could not afford to purchase so valuable an 
Article. The singer above mentioned bought it with the foolish 
vanity of showing that she was richer than the queen. This act was 
ideemed so presumptuous and insolent, that the royal family withdrew 
all patronage from the Opera-house till this woman was dinnissed. 
The common people also partook in the feelinffs of the court, and ex* 
pressed their disflnist whenever she appeared. She was, therefore, 
*obl|ged to leave Madrid, but the story followed her wherever she 
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went, and thovgh her vocal talents were gr^t, the was everywhere 
so iU-recehredy that at length all her pepuniaryresources were ez- 
haustedy and she sunk into the low condition in which Madame Mara 
saw her. 

A few years Sjgo a Mrs. Batiman forced herself upon public atten* 
tion by an exhibition of her skill in fencing, in a contest with the ceK 
ebratied Chevalier d'Eon, and also by performing at one of the Lon- 
don theatres, — ^I believe that in the Haymarket. Her acting was 
characterized by the boldness and confidence of vanity, rather than 
by any real comic merits. I saw this woman play ** Bridget^*' in the 
comedy of ^' The Chapter of Accidents," and I never saw any per-' 
former, male or female, that seemed to manifest such self-possession, the 
obvious result of a settled conviction of conscious excellence. By her 
audacitv and artifice, she entrapped Mr. Kemble into an epistolary cor- 
respondence, having ofiered herself for an engagement at Driiry-lane 
theatre when he was manager. Not succeeding with Mr. Kemble, 
she solicited an interview with Mr. Sheridan, accusing Mr. Kemble 
of having encouraged im hopes of an engagement, and then of having 
abruptly rejected her. Mr. Sheridan granted the interview, but in- 
timated that Mr. Kemble should be present, that he mieht hear both 
parties. She went to Mr. Sheridan's, and^ brought wim her a num- 
ber of papers, including Mr. Kemble's letters. She read them with 
great vehemence, and with a kind of theatrical deportment, in order 
to impress Mr. Sheridan with a hiffh idea of her talents for the stage* 
She placed each of them on the table as she read it, and her feelings 
were so entirely engrossed by the business, that Mr. Kemble, who 
was present, contrived to take them, one by one, from her mass of 
papers, and throw them into the fire. When she had finished the re* 
lation of her case, Mr. Sheridan said that he had heard nothing in Mr. 
Kemble's letters which justified her in charging him with having de* 
ceived her ; and that he was sure Mr. Kemble would not have given 
her any hope of an engagement without consulting him and receiving 
his sanction. She rose frorii her chair, hastily gathered her papers, 
without missing the letters, and left the room in a violent passion. 

Mr. Kemble assured me the letters contained nothing but the 
' courtly due to a female, and that he only withdrew and destroyed 
Uiem because he did not like to have them remain in the hands of so 
violent and vindictive a woman. He never knew whether she missed 
the letters, as he never heard Srom her again. What finally became 
of her I know not, but I heard that poor ChevaUer lyEon, after hav- 
ii^ distinguished himself as a politician and an historian, di^ppraced 
his character by exhibiting himself with this woman in fencing 
matches at several provincial towns. The mysterious character of 
lyEon, and hb appearance both as a n\ale and female in this country 
and in many parts of Europe, rendered him a subject of general 
conversation, insomuch that policies were opened to ascertain his sex» 
while he appeared in male and female attire. 

I^Eon, before the revolution, had assumed the male attire, but by 
an order of the Frenc)! court, firom which it is understood be receiveA 
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% penriooy he was oompdled to tpptar agua like a woman^ af oiv 
gnallj directed by the Freoch goreminent, finr reaKMM which bmwm 
verer been fatirfictorily derelomd. 

I was fissured bjr a very old friend of my father, who was wdl 
acquainted with D'Eon in the earlier part or the time when he ap- 
peared in male attire, and was connected with an agency from France^ 
diat his manners were captivating, and that he might have married 
nost advantageously, as several ladies of good families, and with 
lai^e fortunes, had made overtures to him at country-seats where be 
visited, and tirat on all such occasions he immediately left the faoQse^ 
Hence it was inferred be quitted the place on account of his being 
leally of the female sex. It is difficult to discover what were hi» 
real motives for retaining the female attire after the destruction of the 
monarchy in France, and when he ceased to have any connexioD 
with that country. 

I met the chevalier in his advanced life at the late Mr. Angelo's,. 
in Carlisle-street, Soho, and if his manners had been once so capti- 
vating, they had undei^one a great alteration, for though he was 
dressed as a woman, he spoke and acted with all the roughness of a 
veteran soldier. From all I have heard of IFEon, he must have 
been a very intelligent man, fiill of anecdote and fertUe in conversa- 
tion ; and I cannot but repeat my regret, that a character who had 
made so conspicuous a figure, should ever have been reduced U> 
derive a precarious support from a public exhiUtion of his talents in 
ftncing with a woman. What were his means for subsistence til) 
his death, is not, and perhaps never will be kiMwn ; but his name 
3nd extraordinary appearance will never be forgotten. 

It is probable that before the destruction of the French monarchy 
lie had a pension from France ; and not improbable that the British 

Kvemment, which made so mi^ificent a provision for General 
toli, had allotted some support to the Chevalier D'Ecn. It appears 
flomevrtiat strange, that nothing was also done for poor Tlieodore,. 
who had actualljr been elected King of Co^ca by the people, and 
who had nearly died in a jail in this country, vrtiile Paoli was so 
well provided for, who certainly had not equal pretensions. Paoli 
fived almost Uke a nobleman in this country ; and it wouM be diffi* 
colt to discover why he was so bountifully patronised, thou^, as a 
man who had stru^led hard for the deliverance of his country, it 
was suitable to the character of Great Britain to afford him a litexat 
asylum. 

I knew a little of PaoH, and passed two evenings with him at 
Hr. Cosway's, in Stratford Place. In the first evening there wa» 
a very lai^ Ef^» ^^ some fine musical performances, but Mrs. 
Abmgton and Paoli seemed not to be interested by those entertain* 
ments, and sat on a sofa by the fire. As I knew that I could often 
liear music, and rarely see such a man as Paoli, I joined them near 
the sofa, and took a part in their *eonversation. Mrs. Abington, 
whom I had previously known, was brisk, smart, and intelligent. 
She endeavoured to draw out Paoli, but he seemed more inclined to 
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Iflten, and ttmigh he had Hwed 9o long in the cowtiy, he knew m 
little of oar lai^;uage that it vnm not rery easy to undenrtand hinu 
The second evening nobody was present but Mr. and Mrs. Coswvf^ 
General Faoliy and myself. Paoli displaj^ed the same silent manner, 
which did not i^pear to me to be an habitual or mtentional reserre, 
but rather a reluctanee to speak, on account of the difficulty which 
he feh of roakhig himself fuUy underatood. Mrs. Cosway was the 
hte of the conversation, and by her attention to Paoli, she gave h^ a 
fair opportpnity of coming forward , with advantage ; yet, though I 
listen^ with an anxious desire to hear the sentiments and opinion of 
a person who had excited so much notice in the world, I heard nothing 
from lum, notwithstanding various topics were introduced | that 
appeared to me to be worth treasuring in my memory. I had heard 
from the Boswells, father and son, of the elegance of his manners, 
but it appeared to be of the privative kind, and such as might be ex- 
pected from any modest man who was fearful of giving offence. 

Paoli, during the revolutionary government in France, went to 
Paris, and paid homage to the usurping powers. He then proceeded 
to Corsica, but did not experience a very encouraging reception, 
and, therefore, wisely returned to this country, where he received the 
same liberal allowance, and passed the lemainder of his life in stu- 
dious ease and limited intercourse with society. Whether he had 
any acquamtance with my friend Colonel Frederick, the son of Theo- 
dore, I know not ; but Frederick did not seem to hold lum in nmdi 
iwspect, appearing rather to consider him as a man who had be^i 
fortunately raised into unmerited distinction ; and I never had rea- 
son to beheve that Frederick was capable of detraction. 

Paoli in person altogether bore a stronger resemblance to the late 
celebrated Dr. Herschel than I ever saw between any other two in- 
dividuab. With Dr. Herschel I once passed great part of an even- 
ing at the hospitable mansion of the late Mr. Thompson, in Grosvenor- 
sqaare, and I was much struck with the unaffected modesty of a 
gentleman so justly esteemed for his astronomical discoveries. 

The first Lord Lyttelton was very absent in company, and when 
he fell into a river by the oversetting of a boat, at Hagley, it was said 
of him that he had " sunk twice before he recollected he could swim.^ 
Mr. Jeminffham told me, that dining one day with his lordship, Uie 
earl pointed to a particular dish, and asked to be helped of it, calling it^ 
however, by a name very different from what the dish contained. 
A ^Btleman was going to tell him of his mistake. ** Never mind,'' 
whisnered another of the party ; ** help him to what he asked fc^^ 
and he wiQ suppose it is what ne Wanted.^' 

Dr. Johnson, on hearing a Mr. Dahymple, at the table of Sir 
Joshua ReynoMs, speaking with contempt of Racme, the Fr^ich 
poet, apreased a hi^ opinion of Radne. Mr. Dahymple, in answer^ 
ssid, ** Why, doctor, I henrd you say that you had never read Racine^ 
how then can you be aUe to judge of his merit?" The doctor, after 
iving his body the usual meditative roll, replied, « Well, sir, I never 
id read Racine, bat the opinion of all Europe is in hk fevour, and 
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sorely I may Tenture to prefer that opimbn to the judgm^it of Mr/ 
Dalrymple." Mr. Jemingham dmed with Sir Joshua that day, and 
told me the story. 

Arthur Murphy, whose mind was chiefly occupied by dramatic 
subjects, after he became a barrister, dining one Sunday at the chap- 
lain's table, St. James's Palace, beins too early, strolled into the 
Chapel Royal during the service, and desiring a seat, he thus ad- 
dressed one of the attendants on the pews : ^' Here, boxkeeper, open 
this ftox." 

The great Lord Chatham, speaking of a statesman of his time 
who was in place, said, ^' That man would not be honest if he could, 
aikl could not if he would.'' 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

As I have had much intercourse with the theatrical world, and 
intend to notice such celebrated actors as have quitted the stage of 
life, it would be strange indeed, if, having had the pleasure of seeing 
the performances of Mr. G^arrick, I should lightly pass over his name 
in my humble records. I shall not enter into his history, as it is to 
be found in innumerable dramatic annals, and particularly in those of 
Mr. Davies.and Mr. Murphy. It would be presumptuous in me to 
attempt to delineate his excellence as an actor, even if I were capa- 
ble of paying a due tribute to his genius, after the testimonies of the 
chief literati and best judges of the time. I shall merely relate a 
few anecdotes, in addition to those already scattered through these 
records, which I learned from private channels ; and content myself 
with saying, that though I saw nim in my early days, I witnesiBed his 
excellence in such a variety of characters, that he made a strong 
impression on my mind, and I remember enough of his acting to be 
able to compare him with all his successors in every one of those 
characters, and have never seen in the best of them any thing like 
equal merit. In fact, in my humble opiniop, he shone as much as aa 
•ctor as his favourite Shakspeare does as a dramatic poet. 

My old friend Dr. Monsey was for many years in the closest inti* 
macy with Garrick, and though the occasion of their separation was 
never removed, they must mutually have regretted the dissolution of 
their friendship. Crarrick was fond of playing tricks, but in them he 
had an eye to nis art. Dr. Monsey had often been with him when he 
indulged himself in these prar^, and sometimes thought himself in 
danger of suffering by the consequences of his sportive levity. Dr. 
Monsev told me, that he once had occasion to accompany Garrick 
and Mr. Windham of Norfolk, father of the late Mr. Windham the 
statesman, into the city. On their return, Garrick suddenly left them 
at the top of Ludgate Hill, and walking into the middle of the street, 
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looked upwards, and repeated aeferal times to himielf, ^ I never saw 
two before." The strange appearance of a man in tUs sitoation 
talking to himself, naturally attracted some persons towards him, 
more followed, and at length a great crowd was collected round him* 
Several persons asked him what he saw. He made no answer, but 
repeated the same words. A man then observed that the gentleman 
must see two storks, as they^ are rarely if ever seen in pairs. This 
observation contented the multitude, till another saidy ^'WeU, but who 
sees one besides the gentleman?" Monsey, for fear of getting into 
a scrape, moved off, lest he should be taken for a confederate to make 
people fools ; but I now remember that Mr. Windham, who, like his 
son, was a good boxer, determined to witness the end of this whim- 
sical freaL Garrick affected an insane stare, cast his eyes around 
the multitude, and afterward declared that from the various expression 
in the faces of the people, and their gestures, he had derived hints 
that served him in nis profession. 

Another time, when Garrick was with Monsey, at the joyful sound 
of twelve at noon, a great many boys poured out of school. Gar- 
rick selected one whom he accused of having treated another cruelly 
who stood near him. The boy declared that he had not been ill- 
treated ; and Garrick then scolded the other still more, affecting to 
think how little he deserved the generosity of the boy who sought to 
excuse him by a falsehood. The boys were left in a state of con- 
sternation by Garrick's terrific demeanour and piercing eye ; and he 
told Monsey that he derived much advantage from observing their 
various emotions. 

Wlule he was walking with Monsey on another occasion, he saw a 
Ucket-porter gomg before them at a brisk pace, and humming a tune. 
They were then at old Somerset House. " I'll get a crowd around 
that man," said Garrick, '* before he reaches Temple Bar." He then 
advanced before the man, turned his head, and gave him a piercing 
look The man's gayety was checked in a moment, he kept his eye on 
Garrick, who stopped at an apple-stall till the man came near, then 
gave him another penetrating glance, and went immediately on. The 
man began to look if there was any thing strange about him that 
attracted the gentleman's notice, and, as Garrick repeated the same 
expedient, turned himself in all directions, and pulled off his wig, to 
see if any thing ridiculous was attached to him. By this time, the 
restless anxiety of the man excited the notice of the passengers, and 
Garrick effected his purpose of gathering a crowd round tbe porter 
before he reached Temple Bar. 

Dr. Monsey said that he once was in danger of receiving a severe 
blow in consequence of one of (xarrick's vagaries of a similar kind. 
They had dined at Garrick's house in Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, and had taken a boat in order to go in the evening to Vaux- 
hall. A smarl-looking young waterman stood on the strand at Hun- 
gerford Stairs. As soon as they were seated in their boat, Garrick 
addressed^the young vraterman in the folk>wing manner : " Are you 
not ashamed to dress so smart, and appear so gay, when you know 
thai your poor mottiMsr is in great distress, and you have not the heart 
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tb allow her more tbtn tbne«peM8 a imAf* The joang 
torned his head to see if anybody waa near to whom the woidanu;^ 
apply, and, teeing none, he took up a brickbat and threw itrery near 
Garrick's b(nt,md continued to aim stones at faim. Garnck's boat- 
man polled hard to get out of the way of this missile hostility, or 
Monsey said they might have otherwise suffered a serious injury. 

It may be thought that these wanton qxMts were unworthy of sndi 
a man, but allowance is to be made for a great genius that might wish 
for some relaxation after the toils of acting and the troubles €f 
theatrical management Garrick's merit as an actcnr has been so 
oAen and so well described by the chief men of his day, that I shall 
say no more on the subject, except to refer the reader to my friend 
Arthur Murphy's life of him, which, though a work not equal to what 
might be expected from him if written at an eariier period, takes a 
liberal and masterly view of Garrick in his several capacities as acUn*, 
author, manager, and private gentleman. 

Garrick has been accused of avarice, but he should rather have 
been esteemed for prudence and econcmiy, as Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Murphy both declared, that to their knowledge he never was wanting 
in private benevolence. 

Mrs. CHve was eminent as an actress on the London stage before 
Garrick appeared, and, as his blaze of excellence threw all others 
into comparative insignificance, she never forgave him, and took every 
opportunity of venting her spleen. She was coarse, rude, and violent 
in her temper, and spared nobody. One night, as Garrick was per* 
forming <* King Lear," she stood behind the scenes to observe him, and 
in spite of the roughness of her nature, was so deeply affected that she 
sobbed one minute and abused him the next, and at length, overcome 
by his pathetic touches, she hurried from the place with the following 
extraordinary tribute to the universality of his powers: " D — ^n him 1 
I believe he could act a gridiranJ^ 

It is said also that one night when he was performing ** Macbeth,*^ 
and the murderer entered the banquet scene, Giuridi looked at him 
with such an expressive countenance, and uttered with such eneray, 
** There's blood upon thy face," that the actor said, "Is there, by 
G—r instead of "'TisBanquo's then;** thinking, as he afterwaid 
acknowledged, that he had broken a blood-vessel. 

Dr. Wolcot, and there could not be a better judge, considered 
Garrick perfe^ in comedy, and that if ever he vras at fault in tragedy, 
it vrasbcHcause the language and sentiments of the trasic drama were 
generally unnatural. Garrick placed the works of Otway next to 
those of Shakspeare in his fibrary, and when Monsey asked him the 
reason, he said, '< Because I think that, next to our unrivalled bard, 
he had more command over the passions than all other dramatic 
poets. 

My father, who saw hkn perform ^King Richard" on the fint 
night of his appearance at Goodman's FieMs, told me that the 
audience were particularly struck with his manner of throwing awa^ 
the book when the lord mayor and aldermen Imd retired, as it man* 
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Ibsted a spirit totally Aflferekit from the flolenm dignity wbicfa chartc- 
teiized the fonner old Bchool, and whidi his natural acting wboUy 
overtumed. 

Garzick was once present when my fiither'wais going to perform an 
operation on the cataract ; and though the patient was timid and fear- 
ful, he was entertained so much by Garrtck's humour, that be under- 
went the operation with great fortitude, and was rewarded by its 
^access. 

Garrick's excellence in " Leon" was umrersally admitted, but he 
was anxious to perfcmn the part of the ^ Copper Captain," in '' Rule 
a Wife and Have a Wife," ai^l he several times rehearsed it for that 
purpose ; but there is a traditional laugh introduced, which he never 
could execute to his own satisfaction, and, therefore, kept to ** Leon," 
in which character he was admirable, having an oj^rtunity of show- 
ing how well he could represent timid simplicity with a sly mixture 
of archness in the early scenes of the character, and afterward assert 
the claims of the husband with spfrit, energy, and grandeur. Why 
this traditional laugh should be introduced, or thought essential to the 
part, it is difficult to say ; and still more difficult to conceive thai it 
ahouM have exceeded the powers of Crarnck, who was aft admirable 
imitator. The ** Copper Captain" is to lav^^ when be imds that 
^ Estifanm" had imjposed lus false jewels on the usurer, but sively 
that was no cause for such elaborate merriment as is generally ex- 
hibited in the part If Ganick failed in attempciiig it, this was not 
the case with Woodwmd, King, and Lewis, all of whom Ihaveaeea 
in the part, and the lav^ter was natural and efibdivie in all, though 
it was entirely difierent in each. 

Though Gerrick feh strongly Umeelf, yet he was idwoys able to 
cotobtd his feelings, and coukl reserre them for future inddganoe* 
An instance of tms sdf-oommand occurred vdien a young caadidate 
for the stage addressed him, and requited to be heard in the aele* 
brated sdBoquy in ^ Hamlet" The youi^ man had, unfortunately^ 
an impediment in his speech, and stansmereid at the beginning. Gar- 
rick expressed his surprise that, with such an impediment^ be shouU 
think of being a public. speaker in any respect The candidate 
assured him mat if he once surmounted the difficulty at the beginning, 
he couU then go smoothly on. Garrick dinnissed the yoimg man 
with courtesy, reserving the merriment that such an incident might 
naturally excite till he could give way to it without wounding the 
feelings of another, and then freely indulged in it. 

I fnll now mention a circumstance £at manifesta the irre^stible 
povrer of his acting. The late Mr. Farington, a member of the 
Royal Academy, and a particular friend of mine, told me that he had 
not an opportunity of seeing Gkurick act till his last season. Finding 
Aat he was announced for ** Hamlet," Mr. Farington Jwent early to 
the theatre, and obtained a seat in the second row in the pit He 
beheU with mdiflferenoe all that passed in the play previous to the 
entrance of ^ Hamlet" with the royal court He then bent forward 
with eagerness, and dare<^eddl his attention to Garrick. Observing 
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fais painted face, which but ill ceacealed the eflfects of time, his bulky 
form and hi^h-beeled shoes to raise his figure, Mr. Farington drew 
back with disappointment and dejection, thinking that a man who at 
an earlier period might fully- deserve all his celebrity, was going to ex- 
pose himself in the attempt to perform a character for which, from 
age, he was totally unfit. At length Garrick b^an to sf)eak in answer 
to the king. Mr. Farington then resumed hw attention ; and such 
was the truth, simplicity, and feeling with which the great actor spoke 
and acted, that my friend declared he lost sight of Garrick's age, 
bulk, and high-heeled shoes, and saw nothing but the ** Hamlet'' 
which the author had designed. From that time, Mr. Farington con- 
stantly attended (^rrick's performances, and said that he manifested 
equal excellence in all. 

I can add to this testimony a still higher authority in fevour of Gar- 
rick's extraordinary merit as an actor. Speaking of Garrick once 
when the subject of acting was introduced in company with Mrs. 
Siddons, I observed, so long a time had passed since she saw him act, 
that, periiaps, she had forgotten him ; on which she said emphaticalhr, 
it was impossible to forget him. Another time I told her that Mr. 
Sheridan had declared Geurick's " Richard'' to be very fine, but did 
not think it terrible enough. ^* Grod bless me !" said she, '^ what could 
be jnore terrible?" She then informed me, that when she was re- 
beairsing the part of ** Lady Anne" to his ** Richard," he desired her, as 
he drew her from the couch, to follow him step by step, for otherwise 
he should be di>liged to turn his face firom the audience, and he acted 
much with his features. Mrs. Siddons promised to attend to his 
desire, but assured me there was such an expression in his acting 
that it entirely overcame her, and she was obliged to pause, when he 
gave her such a look of reprehension as she never could recollect 
without terror. She expressed her regret that she had only seen him 
in two characters, except when she acted ^ Lady Anne" with him,^ — 
and those chi^cters were " Lear" and ''Raneer ;" that ius ** Lear^ 
was tremendous, and his '' Raiu^er^ deli^tfuL Nothing need be 
added tathe testimony of one ofthe greatest ornaments of the stage 
which, perhaps, ever appeared since the origin of the drama, and 
whom, perhaps, it is impossible to surpass in tl^atrical excellence. 

I cannot give a higher idea of the estimation in which Garrick's 
talents, wit, and humour were held, than by stating that he was inti- 
mate with the ereat Lord Mansfield, the great I^rd Caniden, and 
the great Earl of Chatham, as well as with the highest nobility and the 
most distinguished literary characters of his time. It is strange, but 
true, as he assured Dr. Monsey, that he never was in company with 
Dr. Johnson but he felt awe from the recollection that the doctor had 
once been his schoolmaster, though for thirty years he was accus- 
tomed to face multitudes in the theatres, and had been introduced to 
persons of the highest rank in this and other countries. 

As an author Garrick appears to great advantage. His share in 
the comedy of " The Clandestine Marriage" was considerable, and 
highly to the credit of his genius as a dramatic writer, as it has been 
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understood that the entire cbwacter of Lord Oj[Ieby was his oompo- 
aition. His ftrces are all excellent, and admurably calculated for 
dramatic effect His prologues and epitopes are more in number 
and equal to those of any other writer of similar productions. There 
is great merit in his poem on the death of Mr. Pelham, and his 
epk^rams are all neat and well pointed 

It has been generally supposed that, because he lived some time 
ivith Mrs. Wofltogton, he wrote those lines on her beginning mth 

*< Onee more 1*11 tone the Toeal tbell," 

each stanza ending wkh '^ My Peggy f but they were written bj Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, and are to be found in his works as 
published by Lord Holland. 

I hare been assured by the late Sir Henry Bate Dudley, that 
Garrick*8 table was always plentiful, elegant, and conducted with the 
true spirit of hospitality. Sir Henry was intimate with Garrick, and 
well knew himself how to entertain with spirit and elegance. 

Grarrick, as I was assured by Dr. Monsey, pecuUarly excelled in 
relating a humorous story. To one in particular, though of a trifling 
nature, I am told he gave irresistible eflfect. A man named Jones 
had undertaken to eat a bushel of beans with a proportionable quan- 
tity of bacon. A vast crowd assemUed before the front of a public 
bcMise at Kensington Oravel-pits, tind Garrick happened to be present. 
The crowd were there a ]xmg time before the man appeared, and be 
<»me forward without his coat, and his shut-sleeves tied with red 
ribands. He was well received, and a large dish of boiled beans 
with a hi^ lump of baam was j^ced before him ; he beflan to eat 
with vigour, but at leittth v^as so sk>w in his pro^ss that the people 
beearae impatient He suddenly arose, ran mto the house, and 
Escaped through a back door. The mob then broke every vrindow 
in the house, tore up idl the benches, and severely ill-treated the 
huxUord and his wife. Garrick's imitation of the cries of the mob 
before the man i^peared; the continual noise of ^ Jones," and 
'* Beans,'' to bring him forward ; his imitation of the man, and de- 
Muiption of the whole event, were exquisitely diverting. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Barrt. This actor Was the great competitor of Garrick when 
they were both in the meridian of their fame, but as Barry was in 
the decline of life and very infirm when I saw him perform, it would 
not become me to enter into a criticism of his merits, compared vrith 
his great and unrivalled contemporary. Infirm as Barry was, there 
were majestic remaioa in his person and manner. His two great 
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parts were Othello and Bocieo, but be had resigned bofli of tfaoar 
characters before my time. I saw bim perform King Lear after I 
bad seen Grarrick perform the same character, but he appeared to 
me to be feeble by comparison. 

Bany was originally a silversmith, and kept a shop in I>id>lin 
before he was struck with theatrical ambitioD. He was handscHiie, 
tall, and well-made, but not having acquired the Chesterfield graces, 
it is said that the Prince of Wales, the father of George Uie Third, 
advised him to take a few lessons. from a dancing-master who was 
patronised by his royal highness, and Barry was wise enough to 
profit by the condescending recommendation. I was told by a mend 
of Barry, who knew him well, that he excelled in telling Iririi stories, 
of which he had a ffreat abundance. The same gedtleman informed 
me that as Barry, from his previous employment and habits, had not 
the advantage of much education, he was unable to mingle in literary 
conversation, but (hat whenever such topics occurred, he always con> 
trived, with the most ingenious address, to shift the discourse to sub> 
jects upon which he was competent to enter, so that his defidency 
was effectually concealed from all but those \dio were intimately 
acquainted with his origin and pursuits. He was said to be remariL- 
ably good-tempered and ready to do kind ofllces. I saw him perform 
Timon of Athens, Horatio in ^ The Fair Pemtent," and Lmd 
Hastings in ^ Jane Shore." I wdl remember the grandeur of his 
deportment, evea in the midst of his infirmities. In the scene pre- 
ceding the removal of Hastings for exieoution, while taking leave of 
Alicia, I never mtnessed any thins more impressive, and I remember 
Bay a^tidon was so great that I eouki hardly keep my seat. He 
pecoharly excdled m delivering a soiiloqav, and, ioslead of appear- 
mg to address an amfience, he walked as if ventii^ fan thoughts and 
ftdings by himself. He was a great actor, though not a Garrfck. 

, Mrs. CRiLWFORi>. This actress, the widow of the eminent actor 
whom I have just mentioned, was Mrs. Dancer wheal first saw her. 
I was not able to form any judgment of her merits. She was at 
that period brought fiom Dublin by Banr, who v^s then married, 
but on the death of his wife she became Airs. Barry. 

It is a strong proof of the good-nature of Mrs. Barry that she 
could subdue her resentment, after such an unprovoked and un- 
merited insult as that passed on her by Mr. Kelly. Mrs. Barr/s 
voice was sometimes harsh, but generally musical, and some of her 
tones were so tender that it was impossible to resist them. It was 
usual with her when she had delivered any impassioned speech, to be 
inattentive to duTnb-show, and to appear unconcerned in the soene ; 
but when she resumed her attention to the character, she entirely 
recovered her ground, and excited as warra'a sympathy as if she had 
not displayed a momentary lapse. Her Rosalind was the most per- 
- feet representation of the character that, in my opinion, I had ever 
witnessed. It was tender, ainmated, and playful to the highest de- 
ffee. She ^ve the cuckoo song with admirable humomr. Her 
C<»rdelia was irresistibly ajlectii^, and so was the whole round of her 
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tngic cfaaraetsflL In the '^ Iririi TVidow^ her comic powers were 
not less effi^ctm. 

After her marrk^ with Mr. Crawford, who was young enoi^ ta 
be her son, her talents evidently declined ; the consequence, acconi* 
ing to r^rt, of her domestic vexations. It was, indeed, an impru- 
dent union. 1 was present at the first meeting of Mrs. Barry and 
Mrs. Yates on the $tage ; and the emulative efforts of both, in Alicia 
and Jane Shore, afforded the most ^ratifying result to the audience. 
Never was there a greater struggle for admission than on that occa- 
sion. The neighbouring streets were as much thronged as on any 
royal visit to the theatre. Mrs. Barry held forth a lesson to people 
to watch over their manners as well as their conduct ; for she who 
was once so elegant in her deportment, became rough and coarse, 
and her person also vras so much impaired, that in her latter days 
she had the appearance of an old man rather than one of the 
softer sex. 

When Mr. Stephen Kembl^ had the management of the Edinburgh 
theatre, he commissioned me to offer her handsome terms to play a 
few nights at Edinburgh, about the time of Christmas ; but she de- 
clined the proposal, alleging that she could not encounter a winter 
in Scotland, and shrugging up her shoulders with the anticipation 
of cold just in such a manner as might be expected fromi the 
lower order of women, exhibiting altogether a pitiable degeneracy of 
demeanour. 

Mrs. Yates appeared to me to be the most commanding and dig- 
nified-woman I had ever seen, previous to the appearance of Mrs. 
Siddons. She played to perfection Medea, Margaret of Anjou, the 
Duchess of Braganza, and characters of a similar description. I do 
not think she was quaUfied either for parts of tenderness or for 
4:omedy. I never happened to be in company with her, but have 
heard that her manners were easy and attractive. 

With Mr. Yates I was well acquainted. When I knew him, he 
had reached a very advanced age, but he had good health and all 
the spirit of youth. I remember dining with him at the late Mr. 
Lewis Weltje's, on Hammersmith Mdl, when he told us many 
theatrical anecdotes, and actually gave some turns of a hornpipe after 
dinner. He said he was in the theatrical company at Ipswich when 
Garrick first appeared on the stage in that town, under the name of 
Uddel, in the character of Aboan, in the play of " Oroonoko.** 

Yates was one of those actors who think for themselves and dis- 
regard all traditionary gestures and manners. When he had a part 
to act, he immediately endeavoured to discover some person whose 
deportment and disposition resembled it, or searched his memory for 
a former model. . Such was his theory, as I learned from him. He 
was not so sportive as Parsons, but he was more correct and charac- 
teristic. He performed a part in Cumberland's tragedy of ** The 
Mysterious Father^ in so unaffected a manner, and with such an 
exact conformity to life, that it was the most perfect delusion I ever 
beheld on the stage in characters of the fomiHar drama. 
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Churchill hai bem too serere on him in his ^ JUmdtA^^ in repre* 
aenting him as only fit for clowns and such parts ; for tboqgh not 
quidified to perform polished characters, yet he gaye those in middle 
life with c(HTectne8s, force, and impressive effect. His Sir John 
Restless and his Major Oakley wilt perhaps, never be excelled. 
But the part for which he was chiefly celebrated was Shakspeare's 
Lance with his dog. Ho was intelligent, shrewd, and prudent, and 
lived always like a liberal man in his domestic character. 

My father was always fond of the drama, and became acquainted 
with many of the actors, of some of whom he used to take tickets for 
their benefits. The first whom I remember that used to visit our 
house in Hatton Garden, was Mr. Ackman, who was but an inferior 
performer, though an intelligent and worthy man. He is mentioned 
oy Churchill in his ** Rosciad," very slightly indeed, yet the very cir- 
cumstance of his introduction in that poem proves that he was not 
wholly below critical notice. There was always good sense in his 
performances, tliough not animated by genius, but his figure was by 
no means calculated for heroic characters, whatever his talents might 
have been. 

There was one character in which he distinguished himself, and 
that was Kate Matchlock in the comedy of " The Funeral, oriSrief 
A-la-mode." He never associated with the lower actors in public- 
houses, but kept up a connexion with respectable tradesmen, gentle- 
men of the law, and medical men. He lived in chambers in Gray's 
Inn, where he was found dead one morning on the stairs, having died 
in a fit of apoplexy. He was much regretted by his professional 
brethren and many friends. 

The next of the theatrical fraternity who used to frequent my 
father's house was Mr. Hurst He had been a country manager, but 
at length made his veay to Drury-lane theatre during the manage- 
ment of Garrick. Hurst was a tall, stout man, with a great dealof 
sarcastic humour in private life. He was a favourite of the ladies in 
the earlier part of his engagement at Drury-lane theatre, but his 
method of courtship, as far as I can recollect, was not such as. would 
be likely to be equally successful with the fair sex of the present 
times, whose manners in general are more refined, and their knowledge 
more enlarged, than they were at the time alluded to. He used to 
call a young lady that pleased him *< a lovely viUain," *^ a dear rascal," 
and similar designations. He used to romp with them and disorder 
their hair, pulling out their curls, and treating them altogether with a 
kind of rustic familiarity.* I was acquainted with one young lady, 
a woman of good sense, of taste, and fond of reading, who was cap- 
tivated by tliis strange, forward, rough courtship, and wouU have 
jnarried him if her father had not interfered. 

* This manner of wooing, howeror, seems to giv^ lome sopport to WaUer^ 
•pinion : — 

-^— Women, born to be controli'd. 
Stoop to tbe forwurd and tbc boidl 
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Hunt ^was aa actor quite of the ordinary stamp, but I remember 
seeing him perform Sdoito, for his own benefit, at Ihtiry-lane theatrer 
which he played with great feeling, and he seemed to make a strong 
impression on the audience. He was a member of the Bucks' Lodge,, 
perhaps now extinct, andthe members, I recollect, filled the front of 
the boxes, in all their official parade and dignity. Having numeroua 
connexions, and finding his salary not adequate to support the rank 
to which he aspired, he became a brandy merchant. 

While he was performing one of the characters in " The Re- 
hearsal," soon after he had assumed this busmess, Ckurrick, who, in 
representing Bayes, usually introduced some temporary or personal 
joke, on one occasion thus addressed Hurst : '^ Sir, ''said he,/* you are 
an actor, and I understand a brandy-merchant ; now, sir, let me 
advise you to put less spirit in your liquor and more in your acting,, 
and you will preserve the health of your friends, and be more approved 
by the public." This sally was well received, and, as Garrick intended, 
augmented his customers. After Garrick resigned the management 
of Drury-lane theatre, Hurst, as I understood, went to Liverpool,, 
where he was engaged as a performer, but age and infirmities came 
upon hiiti, and he relinquished the theatrical profession. An unlucky 
cutsumstance once occurred to him, which naturally excited laughter 
among the audience. He had a row of false teeth, which, while ho 
was delivering some emphatic passage on the stage, flew from hi» 
mouth, and he became inarticulate tS they were restored to their 
former situation. 

When Hurst was first engaged at Drury-lane theatre, iie was for 
some time kept in the background, and, therefore, having some 
literary friend concerned in a newspaper, a paragraph appeared^ 
reprebendii^ the manager for not givii^ suitable encouragement to 
his talents. Garrick, who was very sensitive on all such oceasions^ 
aent to him, and sarcastically complimented him on his literary talents* 
Hurst assured him that he was not the author, and imputed the 
article to some officious friend. Garrick, who had not a resentful 
mind, easily overlooked the offence, brought the actor more forward, 
and occasionally invited him to Hampton. 

It is said that a relation of Hurst died in the East Indies, and be* 
queathed a considerable sum to him. His mind had become imbecile,, 
and he employed the chief part of this property in purchasing dresses 
for the stage, as if he had resolved upon resuming the management of 
a theatre ; and if*' the fell sergeant" had not carried him off before it 
was all gone, he might have been reduced to a precarious dependance 
on his brethren of the sock and buskin^ Such was the fate of my 
father's old acquaintance. Hurst had one peculiarity in his theatrical 
dehveiy. Actors in general drop their voices at the close of a 
sentence, but he uniformly ended every sentence with the rising in- 
flection — a circumstance somewhat strange, as the other practice 
seems to operate by a sort of contagion among theatrical performers 
of either sex. 

The next vrbom I remendt>er of my father's theatrical firiends, but 
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Ab reoiembrance is finnt, was Mr. Adtm Hallanu Thb acUnv ^^ 
was a well-educated man, and a perfect gentlemui in his deportmeat, 
possessed constant good spirits and a lively hmnoar. He is mentioiied 
m Davies's ^ Mi^ellanies" as so good an imitator of the deportment 
<^ the celebrated Wilks, the contemporary of Betterton, Booth, and 
Cibber, that Rich was tempted to engage him on a large salary for 
seven years, at the end of which he was dismissed, and quitted the 
stage. He, however, was allowed the privilege of' issuing tickets 
€very season for his benefit, half of which was for the theatre and 
half for himself. This practice is still in use, I believe, at both the 
London theatres. 

As Mr. Hallain derived his chief supp(M*t from this resource, it is 
probable that he had many friends, lie is mentioned with respect 
and gratitude by Mrs. Clarke in her OYfn " Memoirs," as having re- 
ceived great kindness from him in the hour of adversity. Mrs. 
Clarke was the youngest daughter of CoUey Gibber. She was 
married to Mr. Clarke, one of the musicians of the theatre. Her 
life was dissipated, if not profligate, and she was banished from the 
parental roof. On the death of her husband, she became very much 
embarrassed, and to protect herself from creditors, during the time 
tha^ marriages were easily performed at the Fleet prison, she gave a 
small sum to an old fisherman, who stood at a stall in Fleet-market, 
to marry her. She obtained a certificate of the marriage, and quitted 
her husband, who never saw her again. My father remembered the 
man, who was old and little better than an idiot, whom it would have 
been madness to trouble for the debts of his wife. 

Mr. Hallam translated the ''Beggar's Opera" into French, and 
carried it to Paris, in hopes of procurmg a representation of it on the 
French stage, but the manager would not consent, unless he agreed 
that the hero of the piece should be hanged. Mr. Hallam, from 
respect for the memory of Gkiy, would not suffer the piece to be 
altered. Mr. Davies says, that the translation was afterward re- 
presented in the Ha3rmarket thpatre with some success. Hallam 
was the uncle of Mrs. Mattocks, formerly Miss Hallam, a popular 
comic actress, with whom I was well acquainted, and who seemed 
to be much gratified whien I tokl her that I recollected her uncle in 
my early days. 

The next of my father's theatrical friends was Mr. David Ross, 
who was related to an ancient family in Scotland, at the head of 
whom, in his time, was Sir Walter Ross. Ross had the reputation 
of being a good actor in tragedy, and in both the Uvelier and graver 
parts of comedy. I have seen him in King Lear and Othelk^ and if 
I could not at that time judge of his merit, I remember at least that 
he was much applauded in both characters. He wis admired, I 
understand, in the character of Wellbred ifi **Ev6ry Man in his 
Humour,'' and I have good reason to believe that CoUey Cibber told 
him he was the best Young Bevil, in « The Conscious Lovers," that 
he had seen since the days of Barton Booth. 

Ross was Master of the Revels in Scotlaiid, and the proprietor of 
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tfaquate smnity . He was Tery food of the pleamunes of itm taUe, 
and ate himself into so uaseemly a shape, that he could Mi procote 
a situatioii on the LondoD boards. I retained my acquaintance with 
lumafter the death of his wife, and as loiq^ as he remamed in London. 
His wife was the celebrated Femny Murray, who, acccnrdins to the 
general estimation, was the ^p^eatest pwrchaseMe beauty of her day. 
At the time I became acquainted with her, when visiting her husband, 
with whom I used to pwy at backg|ammon, her beauty was more 
than on the wane, but she had pleanng features and an agreeaUe 
•countenance. I remember her snowing me a miniature, representing^ 
a lady of exquisite beauty, painted, I believe, in enamel She asked 
if I knew the original of that portrait ; and though her face mi^ have 
undergone much alteration yet I could trace the resemblance, and 
she seemed to be much gratified in finding that I knew it to be a 
j[>ortra]t of herself. 

There was nothing in her manner or conversation that in the slight- 
:est degree indicated the free life from which she had been, rescued by 
marriage. Whatever her face might have been, her form was short, 
and by no means ele^nt When Ross married her,4ie did so from 
motives of real afiection, for he was then in possession of the public 
£Blvol^', and had a good salary at the theatre. She was certainly not 
a suitable companion for Ross, whose conversation more resembled 
the dialogue of Congreve's wits than that of any other person I ever 
knew. He also excelled in telling a humorous stcny. 

On the death of his vnfe, being unable to obtain a theatrical engage- 
ment, he became embarrassed in his circumstances. It was reported 
that, as Fanny Murray had been originally seduced by one of the 
iioble house of Spencer, she received from a branch of that family an 
annuity of 900/. This allowance, of course, ceased at her death. 
Poor Ross therefore represented his situation to the head of that 
family, and was aUowed a moiety of the annuity for the remainder of 
his Ufe. I never certainly heard of his death, or where it happened, 
bai was toki that he died in the infirmary at York. Such, indeed, 
vras probably the end of my oM friend, after having represented kings, 
heroes, bvers, and all the illustrioas characters of the drama, evea 
during the reign of Garrick. 

He held the powers of Garrick m the highest estimation ; and when 
I once asked which he thought was Garrick's chief performance, he 
said that in his opinion it was Hamlet As a proof of the veneration 
in which he held the genius of Garrick, he prided himself on having 
been bom on the same day in the same month, sixteen years after 
that unrivalled ornament of the stage, and on having been christened 
by the name of David. 

It may not be improper to mention in honour of his wife, that, just 
before the marriage ceremony was performed, the ofi[iciatin^ priest 
<lesired tte bride to withdraw with him for a few minutes mto the 
-vestry-room. She consented, and he, delicately but solemnly alluding 
to her past life, told her that marriage was an awfiil and a sacred tie, 
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tuid that unleis she bad determined to forsake all others and cleave 
only to her future husband, she would plunge herself into dreadful 
guilt by entering into the holy state. She appeared to be much af- 
fected at his doubts, but mildly assured him that it was her fixed reso- 
lutibn to lead a new Ufe, and thereby endeavour to atone for former 
errors. The ceremony was then performed, and from that moment 
her conduct was unimpeached, and probably unimpeachable. 

Poor Ross, when his age and size prevented his being reinstated 
on the London boards, used to vent his complaints against the mana- 
gers in homely but emphatic terms. I remember some of his repbing 
umguage, which was as follows : ** They (the managers) will not let 
me follow my business, work at my trade, and earn my bread." The 
truth is, that he was too indulgent to his appetite. 

Churchill says of him, too justly, in the." Rosciad :" 

Ross, a misfortune that we oden meet, 
Was fast asleep at fair Statira's feet ; 
Statira, with her hero to ag^e, 
Stood on her feet as fast asieep as he. 

I remember to have asked him who was the Statira alluded to, and 
he said that he did not recollect, but believed it was Mrs. Bellamy. 

Ross was, indeed, too apt to slumber over some scenes, and upon 
one occasion received such a rough rebuke from the audience aa 
roused him into active exertion, and he then threw out such striking 
and impressive beauties that censure was immediately converted mt9 
the warmest approbation. He was a very tardy paymaster, and at 
one time when he was in arrears with his laundress, and she hafll 
brought his linen, she declared she would not leave it till he paid 
her what was her due. The footman told his master what she said, 
when he desired her to be shown up-stairs. She was told to place 
her basket on the ground, and Ross drew it' near the bed-room door. 
He examined the linen to see if it was right, taking his shirts and 
other articles one bv one, and throwing them upon the bed. When 
he had emptied the basket and locked the door, " Now, madam," said 
he, " for your impudent speech I shall not pay you till I please." The 
poor woman, mortified to be thus overreached and disappointed, burst 
into tears ; and then Ross had the good-nature to relent and pay her 
demand. If she had acted otherwise, it is probable the pay-day 
woukl have been adjourned sine die. 

I do not remember to have seen more than one portrait of Ross, 
though I have a faint notion that there is a print of him in the character 
of Comus, The portrait I allude to was a whole-length of him painted 
by Zoffani, of the same size as his admirable dramatic portraits of Gar- 
rick, Foote, Palmer, &c. I went to see it at the house of the artist, 
by Ross's desire. He is represented in the character of Hamlet. It 
fs a very. correct likeness both of his fi^re and features. He told 
me that it was painted for Sir Walter Ross, the head of his family, 
and was to be sent to Scotland. To my surprise, I saw this identical 
picture in the dramatic gallery of Mr. Matthews, the comic actor, oa 
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the Highgate road. I Daturally asked Mr. Matthews how he became 
possessed of it ; and he told me that he bought it of Mr. Rock, a good 
representative of low Irish parts at Covent Grarden theatre, and who 
was afterward engaged in Scotland. 

The last time I saw Ross perform was in the character of Strick- 
land in the comedy of " The Suspicious Husband." If he had been 
contented to resign the higher characters of tragedy when his figure 
became unfit for them, and had confined himself to the level of such 
characters as Strickland, it is probable that he would not have wanted 
an engagement at Covent Garden theatre ; as from his education^ 
good sense, and knowledge of life, he was much better calculated to 
do justice to them than those to whom such characters ar^ usually 
assigned. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Mr. Shxttbr, or Ned Shuter, as he was usually styled, was a comic 
actor of first-rate ability^ and I have been assured that Mr. Garrick 
pronounced him the greatest comic genius he had ever seen. I re- 
member him in Justice Woodcock, Scrub, Peachum, and Sir Francis 
Gripe. As far as I can remember him, his acting was a compound 
of truth, simplicity, and luxuriant humour, if such qualities can unite 
and be coexistent. Never was an actor more popular than Shuter, 
yet I do not remember to have seen more than one or two prints of 
him, from pictures by Zofiani, in dramatic scenes, while there are in«- 
numerable representations of Listen in prints, plaster of Paris, and 
other forms. But the arts have improved surprisingly since the days 
of Shuter. 

Here I must pause to say, that Listen is one of the most original actors 
whom I ever saw, and in some characters he is irresistibly diverting. 
I remember that soon after the public became sensible of his merit, 
librs. Abington asked me if I liked him, and having expressed mj 
high opinion of his comic taleqts, she said, '^ For my part, I doat on 
him, and the more so because he is as u^ly as myself.'' This favour- 
able opinion, given by an admirable comic actress, of long experience^ 
and who had seen so many first-rate performers, must be acceptable 
to Mr. Listen, though not complimentary to his person. Churchill 
says of Shuter in his " Rosciad," — 

Shuter, who never cared a single pin. 

Whether he left out nonsense or put in. i- - -y 

This was really a true description of the actor, except that he pos- 
sessed genuine humour, and whenever he sported an addition to the 
dialogue, it was always analogous to the character which he was per- 
forming. 

K2 
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To Shuter I was introdacad by m^ &ther when I was Tery joaog, 
and remember pasong an eYening wkh my father and him at a tavern 
called the Blue Fo6ts» in JElussell-street, CoTent Garden. All the 
company who were in the other boxes devoted their whole attention 
to Shuter, who told humorous stories, or uttered bom-moU, which de- 
lighted his hearers. Some time after, going through Hart-street, 
Koomsbury, about twelve in the morning, I saw Shuter smartly 
dressed, and could not help making myself known to him. He said 
he was dad to " see a ctiip of the old block," and invited me into 
the public-house in that street, to partake of 'a glass of brandy- 
and-water. I was proud of the honour of being noticed bv this 
popular droll, and readily accepted the invitation. He soon begaa 
to relate some theatrical stories, with which I was delighted. I re- 
collect, however, only one. He'said that old Hippsley, the actor, had 
suffered severely in his face at a fire, which gave such a ludicrous 
cast to his features, that the audience always laughed when he ap- 
peared on the stage. He once consulted Quin on the profession to 
which he should bring up his son, whom he described as a very pro- 
mising boy. Quin, who thought that all Hippsley's comic merit de- 
pended on the whimsical turn of his features, roughly said, '< Bum his 
jac€y )Qind make him an actor.'' Quin always pronounced the letter a 
broad, as in brass^ and in that manner Shuter related the story. 

Hippsley, I understood, was reputed a sood comic actor before 
he suffered b^ the accident. He was celebrated for delivering a 
soliloquy of his own composing, caUed " Hippsley's Drunken Man." 
He was the father of Mrs. Green, an admirable actress in the virago 

Sarts of comedy, and the first old Margaret in the opera of " The 
>ueraia.'' 

There was a place within my remembrance called Finch's Grotto 
Gardens. It was a minor Yauxhall, and was situated near the King's 
Bench prison. There was a grotto in the middle of the garden, an 
orchestra, and a rotunda. The price of admission was sixpence, 
and the place was much frequented. When the musical powers of 
Lowe, generally called Tom or Tommy Lowe, were so much im- 
paired that he could not procure an engagement at the' patent thea- 
tres, he was reduced to the necessity of accepting one at these Grotto 
Gardens, and his first.appearance was announced in the newspapersL 
As my father was well acquainted with Lowe in his prosperity, he 
took me with him to assist in cheering him on his appearance. There 
we found Shuter, vrith some friends, ready to encourage his old as- 
sociate. Lowe sung a hunting-song with evident decay of musical 
talents ; but when it was ended, Shuter, who stood immediately be- 
low the orchestra, shouted " Bravo, Tom, your voice is as good as 
ever ;" but my father, who had known him in his best days, told me 
that Shuter's applause was merely an effusion of friendly zeaL At 
the end of the concert, Shuter remained in the gardens, and went to 
sup in one of the boxes. The place was crowded, and the people 
thix>nged round the box to hear the humorous sallies of Shuter, inso- 
much that the waiters passed with difficulty ; there, was a great de- 
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8lniction<^pbte8 and dishes m the Straggle, and ab^ of knives 

and forks were scattered over the around. No person thought of re- 
tiring ¥^iie Shuter remained, and! remember seeing him in the midst 
of his friends as if he were the monarch of merriment 

Lowe, I nnderstood, had once a very fine voice, but had no musical 
science. When Handel had quarrelled with Beard, he intended to 
^^age Lowe for the oratorios, but findiiis him deficient in musical 
knowledge, was obliged to make peace with Beard, who, besides pos- 
sessing a good v<Mce, was a sound musician. Poor Lowe was at last 
redoced to accept an engagement at Sadler's Wells, where I saw 
him habited as an old barber, and referring to some women in the 
scene,, he chanted in recitative the following couplet, among others of 
equal poetic elegance : 

Mop-fqaeesen, I hate 'em, 
Bj this pomAtum I 

Id the same dramatic piece. Harlequin, on discoyermg bis fiither, ex^ 
pressed bis filial affection in the following manner : — 

It givef me joy tket Uioa^A mj pappy : 
To 4o thjr will ehall make me bappj. 

Such was the pitiaUe destmy of Lowe, who was once so admired 
a sinaer, that I remember the foOowing passage of a popular song 
which announced his vocal merits : 

I { The fint that e'er waa bom 
To tm^ the early mom, 
Waa faoioiia Tommy Lowe. 

When and where he died I know not, bat it wis probably in obsen^i^ 
iity and want Yet be was once the proi»ietor ot Marylebone 
Gardens, and had kept his carriage. 

A firieiid cf my father who vnis acquainted with Lowe, told me 
Aat he saw btm going in his chariot to Marylebone Gardens soon 
aft^ he became master of them, with a large iron trunk behind it, 
which he tdd the gentleman he had purchMod to place the profits 
of the gardens in. He was a well-behaved man when sober, but 
very qaarrelsome and abusive in his cups. He had a brother who 
kept a pubhc-Jiouse in Bunhill-row, and had an annual dinner, which 
Lowe always attended, to serve his brother by entertaining the 
guests ; but he generally got drunk, then became quarrelsome and 
abufive, insonradi as to excite general disgust, and was more than 
once abeofcrtely turned out of the house. 

The last time I saw him was in a narrow lane near Akler^gate- 
street He was coming out of a butcher^s shop, vrith some meat in 
an old Uae and white checked handkerchief. With an air of covered 
pride, be toM me that he always bought meat himself, and that no 
Bian oodenlood better how to choose a beefnrteak. His name is to 
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be found in all the old song-books of Vauxhall and Marylebone Gar- 
dens. I never saw more than one print of him, and that represented 
him and Mrs. Chambers in the characters of Macheath and Polly. 

To return to Shuter : he was never without a joke or a whimsical 
story. He used to give the cries of London on his annual benefit at 
the theatre ; and the day before one of these benefits, he followed 
through several streets a man whose cry of his wares was peculian 
At last Shuter stopped him, told him he was Ned Shuter, and had 
followed him for half an hour in hopes to hear his usual cry. *' Why, 
Master Shuter," said the man, '* my wife died this morning, and / 
can^t cryJ^ 

On another occasion a mendicant, who knew him, said in il piteous 
tone, " Pray, Mr. Shuter, give me something, for you see I have but 
one shoe in the world." " No !" said Shuter, who never could con- 
trol his waggish disposition, "then there's a pair for you," offering a 
Windsor pear which he happened to have in his pocket. Having 
however had his joke, he liberally relieved the man's distress. 

Poor Shuter was too fond of the bottle, and injured his health so 
much that, though the character of Don Jerome in " The Duenna** 
was first intended for him, his health and facuhies were so much im- 
paired that it was assigned to Wilson, who somewhat resembled him, 
and whose performance of it much augmented his reputation. 

When I said that Mr. Ackman was my father*s first theatrical 
acquaintance, I had forgot his old friend Mr. Peter Bardin. This 
gentleman was a native of Ireland, and one of the established per- 
formers at the theatre in Goodman's Fields at the time when Garrick 
first appeared upon the London boards at the same theatre. Bardin 
was the last of the old school of Booth, Wilks, and other actors, who 
were much distinguished in their da]^. Bardin gave some offence to 
the audience during his connexion with €k>odman's Fields, and public 
hostility was so strong against him, that he thought proper to with- 
draw from that theatre, and soon after became the manager of a 
provincial company. 

Chetwood, in his " History of the Stage," which was published in 
1749, has introduced Mr. Bardin amon^ all the chief performers of 
the time, particularly the Gibbers, Garrick, Barry, &c. and refers to 
the event which induced the audience to be incensed against him, but 
does not state the occasion, so that it cannot now be known. Cbet- 
wood speaks of Bardin as having ^' bent his thoughts towards the 
stage very early in youth, and as having seen the performance of the 
best actors in England upon the London stages." He adds, that^ his 
long intercourse with theatrical action improved his study, and that 
few parts came amiss to him." Though he does not state the cause 
of the public displeasure, he introduces an article taken from one of 
the public journals of the time, entitled *' A small Animadversion on 
a late Oflicer at the Playhouse." Yet this article is equally silent as 
to the cause, but represents it ^ as a private dispute between some- 
body in the ^llery and Bardin the actor." It may, however, be in- 
ferred that Bardin's opponent, instead of confining the dispute to 
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Inmself and the actor, appealed to the audience, and rendered it the 
subject of dissension in the theatre. The author says, '' If Bardin 
had done any unwarrantable and injurious thing to a gentleman, Bar- 
din should have made proper and ample satisfaction in his private 
capacity for the offence. The audience had no right in, nor care 
for Bardin, Jbut thefy certainly have for Prince Volcius ; he was their 
player, they had paid for him." Hence we may conclude, that as no 
accusation is brought against him, he suffered by private pique, which 
raised a party against him. 

Bardin had been intimate with Mr. Donaldson, whom I have before 
mentioned, and also with the Earl of Halifax, and had reason to 
believe thatim should obtain some appointment from that nobleman 
after he had wholly relinquished his provincial theatres ; but though 
promised his lordship's patronage, he lingered years in expectation, 
and all his hopes at last ended in disappointment. In the mean time, 
he supported himself in London by engaging in the wine-trade by 
commission, and in giving instruction to candidates for theatrical dis- 
tinction. He afterward went to Ireland, and by his connexion with 
Mr. ConoUy, and other distinguished members of the Irish parlia- 
ment, obtained the situation of postmaster in Dublin. Before, how- 
ever, he obtained this appointment, he came to London with Barry, 
when the latter brought Mrs. Dancer with him, and they were both 
engaged by Foote at the Haymarket theatre. 

I remember to have seen him play Gloucester when Barry per- 
formed £jng Lear ; but he did not appear under his own name, 
though it is hardly probable that after so distant a period his old ene- 
mies in Groodman's Fields, if alive, would have renewed their faoa« 
tility. I have a very faint recoHection of his performance, bat as 
far as I can remember, it partook of the formal school which Garrick 
BO txmipletely overturned by the. spirit of truth, nature, and appro- 
priate character. It may fairly be concluded that Chetwood vrould 
not have introduced Bai^in among the chief performers in the bio- 
graphical part of his history of the stage, unless he had been an adtor 
of conspicuous merit ; particularlv as he decUned to give his opinion 
of Bardin's conduct in the afiair alluded to, but rather by his manner 
of mentioning the subject seems to have disapproved of that conduct* 

I remember Bardin well in private life. He was a true specimen 
of the spirit and humour of the Irish character. Though advanced 
in life when I knew him, his health was good, and his spirit unabated. 
He was intimate with Hugh Kelly and the wits of the time, who, 
with my father and other friends, were fond of playing at skittles at 
White Conduit House and Bagnigge Wells, before he finally settled 
in Dublin ; and I was proud of being employed by such a company 
te set up the pins. 

Bardin was esteemed an admirable judge of acting, and an excel- 
lent instructer of those who were students for the stage. He was 
particularly intimate with Mr. O'Hara, the author of " Midas," one 
of the best burlettas, if not the very best in our language. He sang 
ail the songs in it with great spirit, and must obviocudy nave been in 
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Im youth an ttcUff of ooondenMe tftlenls and yntttrntiHty^ Thar 
"was a coocilialiiig heaitineflB in hk manner that I never obierved 
in any other person, which I have witneased on Beveral occaaioni. I 
was particularly struck with one instance, which may appear too 
triflin|z to be recorded, except that it iUostrates charact^ md showa 
the effect of manner. 

I was once with him at an inn in Aldersgate-street, having accomr 
panied him as he was goii^ off the same night to Ireland. The por- 
ter had been on errands for him, and was telling him what he had 
done, and how carefully he had disposed of his great coat and bur- 
gage. Bardin, who sekkxn possessed more cash than was absdule^ 
necessary for immediate expenses, and who had learned prud^ioe in 
the sdiool of adversity, listened attentively to all the man saad^ 
thanked him for his care, cave him a friendly tapon the shoulder, and 
with a hearty fervour said, ^' Well, my fri^Hl, there's an honest six- 
pence for you." The man was evidently cfisappointed at so small a 
recompense for the services which he had enumerated, but was b> - 
overcome by the open-hearted fheedom of Bardin's manner, that» 
8eratchiiig[ his head, he said, ^ Well, I thaidL you, master, however i^ 
though it IS probable that sudi a trifle from persons in general, after 
such service, would have been answered witn r^Nnoach and abuse. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, that it is recorded oT 
Charles the Fu^ and Second, thi^ peofte would rather be pleased: 
with a refusal from the easy and f^ fiuniliarity of the sou, thair 
recmve a favour fixun the grave digm^ and peserveof the father.. 
Bin Sheridan had a very cenciluitiiig aunner, but of a very difierent 
kind; forhewottldq>eutoastrapgerincoaipai^withaaQitof coii» 
fidential air, as if be had been stivck widi the ceuntenaace of the 
nason whom be addressed, and tbou|^ him not only a man of sanse^ 
but CM in whom confidence nidbt sefidy be reposed. This manner 
seemed to be wholly nnaflbctad, and was generally practised woa 
his creditors, who^ however ao^ and determined to enforce their 
deaunds, were so soothed hy his manner, even wkhout promises of 
payment, that they quitted him with fediqgs quite ahered, and dis* 
posed to w^ a little longer. 1 never, indeed, witnessed a manner 
more irresistibly winning and efiective* 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Mn. John Henderson. I had so slight an acquaintance with thi» 
sentleman that I can speak little of him in his personal character. 
He was, I understand, apprenticed to some mechanical art, but before 
he assumed the theatriciBu profession was admired for his good sense,, 
humour, and imitative powers. His introduction to a theatrical life 
must doubtlen have been, as is usual, upon some provindal tfieatre^ 
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\hA ht firit boome an object of critical attention on tlio Bath stace* 
He fint appeared m London at the Haymaiket theatre, when under 
the nanagement of the elder Cohnan, who was not only a dulful 
dramactiaty but an excellent critic, a sound scholar, and, as I hare 
heard, a veiy aUe amatenr performer. Henderson eldted great 
attention when he first appeared in London. The character was 
Hamlet, and, if not a great, it was certainly a judicious performance. 
In a irfiort time he became so popular and attractive that he excited 
mat jealousy among his theatrical compeers, and my old friend 
Koss, though a liberairaan, styled him ^ the tar- water actor," alluding 
to the once iamous tar-water, recommended by the amiable Berkeley, 
Biriiop of Cloyne, but which had only a fleeting popularity, and when 
Hendersun appeared on the London stage was quite forgotten. 

Henderson's face and person were not fitted for tragedy, but he 
was an excellent comedian ; and though his Falstaffwas the most 
facetious I ever saw, yet it always struck me that it was a mixture 
of the dd woman with the old man. He laughed and chuckled 
almoft throughout the character, and his laugh, like that of Mrs. 
Jordan, spread a merry contagion, which might be said to infect the 
whole audience. His Benedict was so close an imitation of Garrick 
that my dear mother, "^ho was an excellent judge, when we saw it 
together one night observed, that if it were not for the difference in 
person, she should have thought Garrick was performing. He was 
a good Shyk>ck, and was the first who differently pointed the follow- 
ing passage; 

^ Signor Antmiio, mmny a time and oft, on the Rialto,'* kc. 

** Many a time and oft," was generally considered as a connnon pit>* 
verbial exprenon, but Hendersm policed it thus : 

<* Signer Antonio, many a time, and oft on the RialiOi" fte. 

implying that Antonb had not only generally '' bated'* him, but ofl 
even on the Rialto, ** where merchants most do congregate.'* What« 
ever the critics may decide on this alteration, it certainfy is ii^nious^ 
and shows that Henderson ,was disposed to thmk for himself. 

I remember that IMb*. Brereton the actor, one of the handsomest 
men that ever appeared on the stage, the first husband of Mrs. John 
Kemble, introduced a similar innovation when he p^'formed Han^t^ 
at Ridimond in Surrey. Hamlet, in addressing the i^iost says, 

M 111 call thee king, Hamlet, lather, royid Dane," ^ 

Brereton pointed it thus,— 

<*H1 can thee king, Hamlet, fallier— Royal Dane, oh, anewer me!" 

This novehv vras tfie subject of newspaper controversy at the 
time, some of me critics conten(fing that the old mode was a pleonasm. 
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aad an anti-climax, and others that Hamlet vng wrong in calliiig a 
ipectre, perhaps prone to mislead him, '' Royal Dane*" 

The only serious or tragic character in which Henderson made a 
very powerful impression on the public, was in a domestic tragedy 
written by Mr. Cumberland, entitled " The Mysterious Husbmsd." 
My late excellent friend, Mr. William Woodfdl, who was a sowid 
theatrical critic, and a warm admirer of Garrick, had made some ob* 
aervations in hig daily paper, which Henderson thought severe, and 
the latter retorted in some satirical verses, in which he criticised the 
critic. I have been told that they were very sharp and ingenious, 
but were never published, probably because Henderson did not deem 
it politic to provoke a formidable critic who presided over a duly 
newspaper. 

Henderson was a great lover of money, and for that object even 
sacrificed his attachment to an amiable widow lady, whom I knew, 
though it was generally understood among her friends and his that 
they would be married: a maiden in Wiltshire, with a fortune of 
50002. was too attractive for him to throw himself away on a mere 
love-match. The widow had heard of the matrimonial negotiation, 
and told him that he was reported to be on the eve of marriage. His 
answer was that people had often disposed of him in wedlocE, but he 
hoped they would let him choose foriiimself ; however, in a few days • 
after, the newspapers announced his union with the wealthy spinster. 

Henderson's lago was a masterly piece of acting throughout. He 
admirably mingled the subtlety of the character with its reputed blunt 
honesty. His manner of varying his advice to Roderigo, •• to put 
money in his purse," was remarkably ingenious ; and so was his 
manner of reciting the verses which he composes by desire of Desde- 
mona. In general, till Henderson's time, performers used to deliver 
those verses as if they had " got them by heart," to use the common 
expression ; but Henderson spoke them gradually, as if he was in- 
venting them by degrees. 

Mr. Thomas Sheridan, father of the celebrated Brinsley, and 
Henderson entered into a partnership to deliver public recitations. 
The serious parts were to be spoken by Mr. Sheridan, and the comic 
by Henderson. Mr. Sheridan gave chiefly passages from his " Lee- 
tures on Oratory," which were in general dull and heavy, but his reci- 
tation of '* Alexander's Feast" was animated and impressive to a 
great degree. His recitation on Shenstone's beautiful ^ Elery on 
Jesse" was, however, languid 'and heavy. On the other hand, Hen- 
derson's recitations from Sterne, and particularly his recital of Cow- 
{ 181^8 admirable tale of" John Gilpin," were irresistibly diverting; the 
atter rendered a tale hardly known popular all over the kin^om, 
and furnished fuU scope for various artists in illustration of the citizen's 
unlucky journey. 

Here I may be permitted to say, that I am under a similar obli- 
gation to Mr. Fawcett the actor, to whose humorous recital of my 
tale of " Monsieur Tonson" I am probably indebted for itsextrordinaiy 
popularity, rather than to any intrinsic merit in the composition. 1 
Ahall always regret that it is deficient in poetical justice, as the poor 
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tietim of ipdifhre peraeculion ^was finally driTen from hit home 
-without any compensation for his ludicmut wdferii^. Here it is 
proper to correct a mistake. In the last edition of this tale, with in- 
g^snious illustrations by one of the Cruickshanks, Tom King, the tor- 
menting hero of the piece, is represented to have been the late Mr. 
Thomas King the actor, a comic performer long admired on Drury- 
lane stage, under the management of Mr. Oarrick ; but the Tom 
King of the tale was, as I have understood, the son of a former Arch- 
bisbop Ejng of Dublin^ in 1721, and I hove understood likewise that 
the tale itself was founded on fact 

The recitations by Messrs. Sheridan and Henderson were very 
attractive, and the room in which they were deUvered was crowded 
every night 

Henderson was, I conceive, the best general actor since the days 
of Crarrick, but wanted the ease and variety of that great and unri- 
valled master of his art. He was at times too elaborate in finishing 
passages m the characters which be assumed, as if he was anxious 
that nothing should be lost which be uttered. Hence in his Sir Giles 
Overreach, though a masterly performance, there was much of that 
laborious solicitude, and too much of it also in his Pierre. Mr. Davies, 
generally called Tom Davies, the well-known bookseller, who was 
befriended by Dr. Johnson and Garrick, and whose ** Dramatic Mis- 
cellanies^ prove that he possessed literary and critical abilities which 
rendered him worthy 'of their countenance, gave me the following 
couplet, after Henderson's first appearance in Pierre. 

Otway's bold Pierre was open, generoas, brave, 
The Pierre of Henderson's a suotle knave. 

The great pains which Henderson took to render the minutest 
part of the Venetian republican impressive throughout, gave too much 
occasion for tliat metrical criticism. 

Mr. Davies, or, as he was generally styled, Tom Davies, had left 
the stage before I frequented the theatre, no doubt induced by the 
cruel iramour with wmch ChurchiU describes him in his admirable 
^ Rosdad ;" but he had a benefit-night alk>wed him by Garrick for 
oU acquaintance sake, when he came forward to perform the part of - 
Fainall, in the comedy of « The Way of the World." I happened to 
be present He was an old, formal-looking man, and totally different 
from such a person as we might expect to find in a gay, dissipated 
husband. Before the curtain was drawn up, he came forward, and 
addressed the audience in the following terms. ^ Ladies and gentle- 
men, I am conscious of my inability to do justice to the character that 
I have undertaken, but 1 hope you will accept of my best endeavoun 
to please.'' There were many fiiends of honest Tom in the house, 
and tUs address, as well as his perfcnrmanee of the part, was received 
with kind appkuise. Poor Davies did not attend to the good oM 
maxim hoc age; for i£ he had crafined himself to his business as a 
bookseller, and had not indulged his literary ambition, he woukl pro- 
bably have lived in comfortable circumstances, though he might ast 
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ImehModaiirtuM. What I •wr <rf Mi tfitii* eertaWy tppeM^* 
tojwtifrthecrHkMmofCbiircliHlytbougli boI in iportiTe severitjr^ 
CiMirchill mys-*- 

Behmd ctme n^^ Da^iM— on my lifii, 
3 That DaTiM hM a Twy fiettj wii^ 

Without ammadverting upon the improprietv of dragging an in* 
offenaiYe female before the public^ it may fiurly be conchided, that 
Davies being an avowed politician, whose principles were diffi^rent: 
from those of ChurctuU, was the cause of the poet's hostility towards 
him. I once saw the ^ pretty wife." She was quietly skting in the 
shop, while her husband was pursuing his literary avocations m tho 
back-room. She was in the autumn of life, neatly dressed, modest 
in her aq>ect, with a kind of meek dejection in her features, which 
evidently bore the remains of beauty. It is lamentable to relate 
what I have been iniformed was the final destiny of this harmle«r 
couple. He died in poverty, and*was buried at the expense of his 
.friends ; and his amiable widow, as I heard, vras reducc^d to the de- 
pbrable asylum of the parish workhouse. 

Another bodiseller whom I knew, and who had nearly brought 
himself into similar distress, though from a different cause, was my 
late M friend Mr. Becket, who v^as one of the most eminent book- 
sellers in London. The firm was Becket and De Hont, and they 
published the most valuable worics in their day. De HonI retirect 
from the business, and went with a laige fortune to Holland. Becket 
was not equally provident He became aeauainted with Garrick,, 
and was so fascinatad by the conversational powers of that great 
actor, that bt devoted to lum a flreat part of his time every momiBg.. 
The firm of Becket and De Hont was heM at a respectable' house 
on the south side of the New Church, in the Strand ; but when the 
Adamses had built the Adelphi, chiefly ov^ cdd Durham Yard, die 
depository of all the rubbish in the neigbomhood, Mr. Becl^ re« 
movsd to a kirge house at the south-east socner of Adam-street, ia^ 
the. Strand, 'ree expense of this house, and Us duly attendance on 
Garrick, with die gradual dednie of bis business, induced him to re* 
move to a house opposite to die Shakspeare G^Uery in- Pall Mall^ 
where, by Uandins the busmeas of a stationer vrith that of a bode- 
seller, he was abte to si^port himself vrith oomfcrt and respect. 
He bad the credit of publishing, in his latter days, that learned, poeti- 
cal, and admirable work, <« The Pursuits of Literature.'' 
'* The same sort of myslery haws over the origm of thb waA nm 
over the islters of Jimius, and Oe heroic*' Epistle to Sir Wilfam 
Chambers." Hie suqMcion has geaeiaUy fallen upon Mr. Matfaias» a 
gentlenaa whom I have Umg known and esteemed. It seems to be 
▼err probaUe, that if he vhm not the sode author, he had some concern 
in the imposition, for vrfaich he was vrell qualified l^ bis knowledge^ 
his abilities, and his determined attachment to the good oU political 
conHittttion of this country. When I wasooe ef the proprietors of a 
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OM or the polioe magisCritM at a MdMequmt period, wag the editor. 
Struek bf the political rectitiide rad moral tendency, as well ai with 
the high poetical meriU of «" The Puraiita of Literature,'' the fear 
cantof of which were pobliibed avcceinTely, he catered into aD 
ekborete criticiflm of the work, upon wfaR^h he bestowed warm com- 
mendation. Soon after a letter was addressed to the editor of *< The 
True Britoo,'' pointiDg oot the poem to the attention erf* the public at 

Meeting Bfr. Mathias at the King's theatre one evenkig, and talking 
on the svbject of the poem, I ask^ him if he had seen the letter in 
miestioB. I observed that it was probably written by the author of 
the poem. He agreed with me, but said, ^ If you examine it well^ 
yo« will find that it does not Contain any panegyric on the intellectual 
powers diq)layed in the work, but conmes dself to the beneficial 
tendency of putionlar passages, and the general soundness of it» / 
«onstitulional principles." Pursuing the subject, I observed that a» 
be was supposed to t>e the authof of it, it was natural to suppose he 
would strenuously recommend it to general attention. " Ay, ay,*^ 
said he ; '^ I have suffered much abuse upon the subject, but they 
will find out their mistake hereafter." Whoever was the author, I 
could not but feel highly gratified that I was complimented with two 
editions of it ** from the author." 

Becket, the publisher, who was faithful to his trust, and, like Junius,. 
to ose. the words of the latter, suiered the secret ^ to perish with 
him," vnis a good-humoured man, and whenever I happened to see 
hkn, I ahvajTB pretended to suppose he was the author,uid that I felt 
myself indebted to hhn for the co{Nes, adding that I hoped he w<Mdd 
aoon bring forward another edition of a work so honourable to has 
leamii^, talents, and fmnciples. He with his usual cood-humour^ 
thanked me for entertaining so fiivourable an opinion of his powers^ 
addmg, **! think in my next edition I shall soften some passages and 
strsngthen others." This served as a laughing joke between us, tiH 
death deprived me [of a vahed oM friend. The attunons hi the 
noem and notes to my laie friends Mr. WilHam Boaeawen the trans* 
lator <rf' Horace, and Mr. Henry James Pye, the late poet laureate, a 
profeond scholar and able critic, a good poet and excellent man, ni- 
dnoedthemto vent their anger in two spirited po«ns, and occasional 
strictures in the newspapers ; and even my nuki friend Jemingham 
was loosed into a sportive resentment by some rderence to him. 

The late ib. Geoi^ Steevens, generally styled Commentator 
Steevens, from his annotatkms on Sh^[q>eare, sudof "^Tbe Pmmnts 
of literature," that ^the poem was merely a peg to hai^ notes 
upoa;* but,tf I may presume to judge, it is a wchIl <rf' high poetical 
merit The author mm in a parody on Pope, alluding to my late 
fiiend Mr. William GimNrd, 

I tit and think I read my Pope tnew. 
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Much as I ranrere the talentf (^ my friend Giffiml, I cannot but think 
that there is much of poetical inspiratioD, and not leas of vigourt in 
'' The Pursuits of Literature ;'' and I conoeiTe that the character of the 
bard in that poem, considering its extent, may be compared to aome 
of the best productions in our language.- 

Mr. Mathias published a pamphlet on the sulnect of the poems 
alleged to have been written in the fifteenth century by a monk named 
Rowley. Mr. Mathias impartially gives all the ar|^mentspx> and oan^ 
for Rowley and Chatterton, and appears to decide in favour of the 
former. It would, indeed, be the height of presumption in me to 
give an opinion on the subject, as it has employed the learning and 
sagacity of many hish authorities, but yet I may venture to say some- 
thing. Cbatterton had not reached his sixteenth year when he pro- 
duced the poems in question. They are numerous, and display 
great poetical merit. Chatterton had little education. He was vain 
and proud. Though he had not much employment in an attorney's 
office, yet he had some. He possessed talents, chiefly of a satirical 
kind. He always positively and solemnly avowed that the poems 
were the compositions of Rowley, and discovered by him in tk» 
manner he had described. He had no books that could furnish him 
with the means of imitating the language of the period in questicm, 
and, considering the great extent of the poems, the mere transcrip- 
tion of them would have been a work of much time and labour, even 
without considering the time and labour that would be required to 
fabricate all the imputed imposition. I therefore presume to infer, 
that it is not within the compass of the human powers, however 
precocious, to have composed such works at the time of life at which 
Chatterton produced them. That he may have employed the lan- 
guage of a different period to fill up the chasms and give unity to the 
whole, may be admitted, and in this respect his ignorance has been 
detected. Upon the whole I propose a question, which, as far as I 
know, has not been asked before : Would Chattertcm have been 
believed if, in the first instance, he had avowed himself to be the au- 
thor of Rowley's poems ? Would it have been thought that with 
his uneducated mind, his limited opportunities, and at his early time 
of life, it was possible for him to have accumulated the means neces- 
sary for so elaborate a fabrication 7 It has been said that passages 
in the Rowley poems are taken from Shakspeare, Dryden, and 
others ; but it does not appear that he had any of the works of those 
authors, nor are the passages in question of such a peculiar nature as 
not to have occurred to any poet conversant vrith human life and 
nature. Finally, is it consistent with the nature of mankind, that) a 
poet, ffifted vrith such high powers, and conscious of possessing them, 
should obstinately decline that fame, distinction, and patronage whidi 
works of so much merit were calculated to excite t 

Having mentioned my friend Mr. William B<Mcawen, the translator 
of Horace, and who favoured me with the woric, it is but justice to 
his memory to recur to him. He was one of the commissioners of 
the victualling office, and, though so partial to the muses, he never 
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mflfeiBd them to interfere wkh his public duty. He vrm one of the 
most actiTe contributors to that admirable institution ** The Literary 
Fund," having for many years supplied an annual tribute of verses 
in support of it, which he recited himself on the anniversary cele- 
bratiouras long as his health permitted. He was the nephew of 
Admiral Boscawen, a naval hero, much and deservedly distinguished 
in his day ; and though the triumph of the immortal Nelson in the 
battle of the Nile echpsed the glory of all his professional predeces- 
sors, yet Mr. Boscawen was die first who came forward to pay 
poetical homage, in a very spirited ode, in honour of the glorious 
victor. 

The last time I saw him, I met him in the Strand, on the very 
day of the annual celebration ; but though he had sent a poem for 
the occasion, he was too ill to attend the meeting. I had previously 
eiqpressed my regret that he had translated Horace's <' Art of Poetry" 
in verses of eight syllables, and he assured me at this last meeting 
that he had uSien my hint, and was proceeding to invest it with the 
heroic measure ; but I believe his new version has never been pub- 
lished. He was a truly worthy man in bis domestic life, as well as a 
scholar, a poet, and a gentleman. 

^ The Literary Fund" naturally leads me to mention m j late friend 
Mr. William Thomas Fitzgerald, who was one of the most zealous, 
strenuous, and persevering friends and supporters of that benevolent 
institution. During many years he constantljr supplied his Papiassian 
tribute at the annual festivity, and recited it himself with such energy 
and effect as to render that festivity very attractive.^ If his health 
bad continued, he would probably have supplied an annual tribute on 
every return of the celebration. At length his vigour declined, and 
he was unable to attend the meetings. He died last year [1829], 
and I venerate his memory, for a more honourable man I never knew. 
He has thought proper to mention me with partial kindness in his 
volume of poems, and I am proud of having enjoyed the friendship of 
so worthy a character. He was related to the noble family of Lein- 
ster, and was generally allowed. to be an accomplished scholar. He 
enjoyed the friendship of the late Lord Difdley and Ward, one of the 
most amiable and benevolent of British noblemen, and used to pass 
much of his time at the hospitable mansion of that nobleman in town» 
and at his magnificent mansion at Himley. That estimable nobleman 
died intestate^ well knowing that his son and successor would amply 
fulfil his wij^hes without the formality of legal distribution. Jud^injg 
from the present noble lord's conduct towards Mr. Fitzgerald, it is 
obvious that the late nobleman had full reason to rely on his. son's 
filial respect, afiection, and duty. Mr. Fitzgerald would probaUy 
have been highly gratified to have been honoured with notice, and 
' moderately remembered in the late lord's will ; but the present lord 
actually presented to him 5000Z* as the virtual legacy of his d^mrted 
father. Nor is this all, for he save him permission to occupy the 
bouse in which he himself resimd at Paddington, rent-free, where 
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Mr. Rt^nM died, «ad when Uf widow ud ftttnily doabde* 
mqfff tbe Mane benevolent {nrmfege. 

TkMB art fanperial works, tad w«ctbj kiifiu 

FeeUogf of req)ect for the memory of a rery wordiy man, a gooci 
poet, and an eminent acholar, indtice me to say a few words on my 
friesd Mr. Henry James Pye. He also was an active and resolute 
supporter of ^ The Literary Fund,** and dten added his poetical 
contribudons at the anniversary meeting, which, however, te never 
recited himself, as he had an impediment in his speech. He was 
once the proprietor of landed property to a great extent in Berkslure^ 
and was member for the county. How he Tost that property I never 
heard, bat understood that he was a generous and hospitable man. 
His learning was shown in his translation of " The Poetic" of Aris* 
totle, andhe published many poems highly creditable to his genius and 
taste. His largest and best poem was entitled ^ Alfred," of which 
the founder of our laws v«^as the hero. He also wrote a tragedy en- 
titled ** Adelaide," which was represented with success at Drqry-lane 
theatre. Mrs. Siddons was the heroine, and at Mr. Pye's desire I 
wrote the epilogue for that lady to speak. She said that, to show 
her respect for me, she would speak it if I wished, but, after playing 
a lonff part, she desu^d to get home as soon as possible, and hoped I 
would excuse her. The epilogue was then assigned to Miss Mellon^ 
the pres^it Duchess of St. Alban's, who delivei^ it with such spirit 
m might amply atone for its poetical demerits. Mr. Pye c(mde* 
scended to submit to me some of his ojfficud verses as poet laureate ^ 
and] never was there an author who listened with more attention to 
proposed corrections, or was more ready to adopt them. His house^ 
even to the last, when he was one of the police magistrates, veas the 
resort o( ffenius and the scene (^ hospitality. He publidied a vroA. 
entitled '^Comments on the Commentators of Shakspeare, widi pre^ 
liminary observations on his genius and writings, and on the labours 
of those who have endeavoured to elucidate them." He affixed a 
Greek motto to the work, and the following apt quotation from 
"The Spectator," No. 138. ** One meets now and^then with per- 
aom vmo are extremely learned and knotty in expoundii^ dear 
cases." This work displays great critica] acumen, with much humour 
and playful ridicule. He al^ published ** Sketches on various sub* 
jects, moral, literary, and political," a very amunng and instructive^ 
volume. 

Mr. Pye was a very a^ctbnate father, a very pleasant compamoo,, 
and m ver^ warm fiitnd. He had two daushters, the eldest or whom 
was married to an c^cer in the navy, and the second to my friend 
Mr. Arnold, tbe proprietor of the late English Opera-house, and die 
son of my QJd and esteemed fnend Dr. Arnold, whose mnsioal woi3s» 
bear amp^e testimony to his taste, judgment, and learning, in one of the 
most gratiffing sciences that contribute to the enjoyment of private 
Ufe as well as to the amusement of the public. Mr. Arnold, tne son^ 
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I kntw lA his "boyiril dtyv,'' tnd at that period heheU fintii a prom- 
lie of the taleati which hare been socoesriully displayed m fai» 
dramatic prodoctioiiB. I would wilfiogly bear a more ample testi* 
mony €j£ my remct and esteem for him, but shall avokl every thing 
that mvht be thought flattering to the Kvin^, and only express my 
anient hope that be will be able to re-establira that dramatic edtfice 
which he reared with so much zeal, prudence, and enterprise, ajid 
which he conducted with so much judgment, discretion, and liberality* 

To show the moderation and cmitented disposition of Mr. P^e, he 
resided, I imdersCood, in a cottage on that ample estate of which he 
previously had been the ovmer. I know not whether bis oflkial 
odes as poet laiH^eate have ever been published in a collected shape ; 
but it k proper they should be, smce they do honour to his memory 
as a glinted and learned poet, as well as a loyal subject, and a worthy 
member of society. 

As this division of my miscellaneous work began with actors, I 
dmU take leave to say something more of that amusmg community. 

I was very intimate with Ms. Kmo, so loi^ a comic actor at 
Dnny-iane theatre during the management of Garrick. Mr. King 
was the son of a req>ectaDle tradesman in Westminster, and went to 
the same a ca demy in Aatneighboarbood asmyfriendMr.DonaMsm,. 
before the latter was sent to Westariaster school. Mr. ¥jxtgy vrtiose 
friiadh^ and social qualities procured him the general designation of 
Tom King^ wcrse to Us fa&ei^s busmess, felt, on leaving sdKX>lt 
the impulse of dieatrical ambition, and joined some strollmg companies 
in vanoos pvts ^ this coun^. He made no scnq>le to relate the 
variovB vicMitiides of bis roving life, and rixMmded with anecdotes 
of bis raoiUing theatrical parsmts. At one thne, when the company 
to which he was a tt ach e d was statio ne d at BeaconsfieM, he was mn 
provided with decent apparel, and so destitute of cash that he walked 
to London lo borrow a pair of stockings of a friend That friend 
contrived to procure a bed for him, but he was obli^ to waft back 
the foHowine day to Beaconsfieldyinorder tobe m tmde ''to stmt his 
hour upon & ftage^ at nicht, and perhaps to perform two or three 
cbaradenL He said that his share of the prc^ was three shillinga 
and some ends of candle. 

Before I became acquainted with King, Mr. Donaldson told me, if 
ever I riiould happen to know him, to ask him to relate two stories 
which he mentioned to me. I did not foi^t the hint, and when,, 
many years after, I became acquainted with him, I circuitously en- 
deavoured to draw his attention to the matter ; '* I see what you are 
at,"* said King, *" but you need not take any trouble on the occasion^ 
for I will tell the stories immediately.'' He then, with as much readi- 
ness as if he was tellnig an occurrence of the passing da^, related 
the stories in question with great humour and powers of mimicry. 

Mr. Ejng unfortunate^ had a strong propensity to gaming, which 
tovrands the declihe of life made him feel the " f-es anguHa domiT huyL 
Upon one occasion it is said that he lost about 70002., and that he | •^/;r 
hurried home, went into his bedchamber, fell on his knees, and asked ;^ 
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bit wife, who was in bed, fiur a prayep4x>ok or a bible. Mn. King 
was alarmed, and apprehended that he had been suddenly seized 
with insanity. Whether or not he obtained either of the books he 
desired, I know not, but he continued on his knees, and fervently 
vowed that he never would visit a gaming-house asain. Unhappily, 
the fascinating vice again tempted Mm, and at lengUi deprived mm of 
the means of renewing his chance of regaining the favour of fortune. 

About the year 1782, he had a respectable house in Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln's-Inn Fields, and another near Mr. Garrick's seat at 
Hampton ; and I believe about that period Mr. and Mrs. Stddons 
and John Kemble shared their Christmas holidays with him at the 
latter place. He was then easy in his circumstances, having a lai^ 
.salary, and usually a productive annual benefit His society was 
generally courted, as he abounded in whimacal anecdotes, which he 
related with great spirit and humour ; he was a very entertaining 
companion. 

He had some time protected Miss Baker, an admired dancer, and 
having unfortunately broken his leg, her attention to him demon- 
strated such sincere affection, that he married her on his recovery. 
She proved an amiable and affectionate vrife, and submitted with 
patience to the decline of his fortunes, though it was the result of his 
unhappy devotion to the gamine-table. 

As an actor, he represented the characters with a reference to 
. human nature, with which he vtbm well acquainted ; and be never 
copied his predecessors, as many actors, both tragic and comic, have 
often done. He was chiefly excellent in representii^ the bucks ind 
bloods of the time, a noxious race of animals that are now happily 
extinct, owing to the strictness of police regulations. We may jiuige 
-of the manners of the times, even within the memory of our veteraa 
contemporaries, when we find that a learned physician, who mixed 
with the world, made the hero of his comedy mount a lackier, and 
enter into a lady's chamber at midnight. If any person were now 
to adopt such conduct in private life, he would soon probably find 
Sir Richard Bimie a veiy rigid critic, and a strict observant of 
"^ time, place, and action." That the comedv in question experienced 
some opposition at first, is evident from the following epigram, which 
was thrown into the author's carriage while he was attending a pa- 
tient, and which found its way into uie newspapers : 

TO DOCTOR HOADLEY, M.D. 

Dear doctor, ainoe jonr comic muae don't pitasa, 
Turn to your trajfio, and write reeipet,* 

Towards the decline of life, beine embarrassed, and finding it diffi- 
cult to procure arrears of salary from Mr. Sheridan, King quitted 
Drury-lane theatre, placarded that gentleman in the public streets, 

* Quin, in his usual aarcastic manner, being an enemj to pantomimic comedies, 
eaid that « The Suspicious Husband** should be named «The Hat and the Ladder,** 
aSuding to two incidents in the piece. 
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and was engaged by Mr. Harris, the chief proprietor of Corent 
Crarden theatre ; but he performed a yerj few nights, as Mr. Lewis, 
who was then stage manager, manifested some discontent, conceiving 
that some of his own characters might be assigned to King. This 
dissatisfaction Mr. Lewis conmiunicated to me, and afterward to 
Mr. Harris, who became alarmed lest he should lose so excellent an 
actor ; and King, having received amicable overtures from Mr. Sheri- 
dan, resumed his station at Old Druiy, and Mr. Lewis was easily 
reconciled to his old manager. 
Churchill says of King — 

'Mongst Dnirj's ions he comes and shines in brass. 

It is probable that the satuical poet here intended a pun, and did not 
intend to confine his meaning to the character in the comedy of 
"The Confederacy," but to King's general excellence in brazen 
characters ; though, indeed. King's 'peculiar merit in that character 
was unique^ and hardly admitted of a parallel. On the death of poor 
Tom King, his widow was literally obliged to live in a garret in Tot- 
tenham-court-road, which she made a little paradise, and was chiefly 
supported by the liberal contributions of some old friends till her 
death. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

Mns. Inchbald. I became acquainted with this lady in the jrear 
IT^ and an uninterrupted friendship existed between us till her 
death. When I first Imew her, she was a very fine wonian, and 
akiioaffh conscious of the beauty of her person, she never indulged 
herself in any expenses for the purpose of making it appear to more 
advantage. She was at this time an actress at Covent Garden 
theatre ; but, though she always displayed good sense, and a just 
conception of the characters which she performed, yet she never rose 
to an^ height of professional reputation. She had a slight impedi- 
ment in her speech in ordinary conversation, but it never appeared 
when she was performing on the stage. 

It is not necessary to enter into her private life, as she has herself 
given a brief account of it. It is sufficient to say, that when she was 
about seventeen years of age, she left the house of her father, a 
farmer in Norfolk or Suffolk, and being strongly imbued with theatri- 
cal ambition, she applied to Mr. Griffith, manager of the Norwich 
company, and in time became connected with many provincial 
theatres in England and Scotland. She married Mr. Inchbald, an 
actor and a miniature-painter, a man much older than herself, whose 
cbaract^ was highly req>ected. 
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Mr. Inchbald bad, I beliete, bem m^tioiiflly manied, and for • 
leeaoD or two had an engagement at Dnuy-lane theatre, under the 
management of Ganick, and thought o£ that actoi^s merit, aa all raeo 
or taste, learning, and judgment did, with the Uffhest adnnration* 
Mrs. Inchbald told me, that in the eariier part of her life she was 
Tery irritable in her temper, but time, reflection, and the Ticissitudea 
of fortune had softened and subdued her natural diqx)sition. I^ie 
mentioned one particular instance of the warmth of har temper 
when she and her husband were in a boarding-house at Canterbiiryy. 
while they were both engaged in the theatre ot that city. Mr. Inch- 
bald had been employed all the morning in copying a mimature 
portrait of GarricL At length dimier was announced by the mistress 
of the house, and Mrs. Inchbald desired her husband to attend it* 
He signified that he would be ready in a minute or two, bat con- 
tinued to touch his picture. Mrs. IncU>ald then urged him to attend 
at the table below, but finding he still lingered over the portrait, she 
suddenly seized it, and in a moment obliterated all his mcHming'a 
worL She expressed her regret at this action, not only as it was an 
act of reprehensible Tiolence, but as it was a painful outrage on the 
feelings <H a worthy man. 

I was in Ae habit of Tisiting her erery Sunday morning for many 
years, first when she had apartments in Russell-street, C^vent G«r* 
den ; next in Leicester-square, and afterward in Hart-street, near 
the theatre. She occupied the second floor in all these apartments. 
The first was in the house which had been called Button's. Mrs. 
Inchbald was then eng^ieed by the elder Colman, at the Haymarket 
theatre, where she produced her first dramatic piece, entitled ** FU 
tell ye what,** wUch was so well acted, and so favourably received^ 
that she was induced to relinquish the stage, and devote herself to 
dramatic and other literary pursiuts. 

One incidenl which occ«rred during her enagement at €ovent 
Gardra theatre deserves recording. It is well Imawn that the lalo 
Mr. Harris, then the cUef proprietor of that theatre, was avery gal- 
hsA man, and did not find me virtue of seveFBl of his fair performert 
inqMn^aUe. At his desire, Mrs. Inchbald attoided him one morn- 
ing at his house at Ejiightsbriihe, too)Mult on one of her plays whodi 
was soon to be repres^ited. When the consuhation was ended, Mr. 
Harris, who was a handsome man, and had found so little difficulty 
amoo^,the theatrical sisterhood umler his government, thought imt 
he might be equally successful in an attack on Mrs. InahbaU ; bot^ 
instead of regukr approaches, he attempted lo take the fort by stcxrn,. 
and Mrs. InchbaM found no resource but in seizing him by his hauv 
which she pulled with such violence that she teheed him to desist. 
She then rushed out of the house, and proceeded in haste, and under 
great agitation, to the green-room of the theatre, wliere the company 
were then rehearing. She entered the room vrith so wild an air, 
and with such evident emotion, that all present were alarmed. She 
hastiljr related what had happened as &r as her impediment would 

Eermit her, and concluded with the foUowii^ exdamatkm : «" Oh 1 if 
e had wo-wo-wom a wig, I had been ru-rumed.** 
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Though scandal was fermerly not uBComnon among the theatrical 
cbmmunity, I never heard the least unpeachment on her character^ 
nor do I believe she ever gave occasion for the i^htest insinuations. 
She was modest in the estimation of her literary productions, and 
often expressed surprise at their success ; yet she exuhed in that suc- 
cess not merely from pecuniary advantages, which were then not the 
least important, but because it raised her name into public notice and 
<listinction« She carefully noticed the amount o^ the prices at which 
iier works wsre respectiveljr sold, and the last time she mentioned 
4he subject to me she said, with no slight gratification, that they now, 
<alt^i;ether, sold for not less than twenty pounds. 

W hen she finally quitted the stage, the loss of salary induced her 
to contract her expenses, and she actually occupied an attic at a m3- 
liner's in the Strand. I then only saw her when she came down to 
me in the shc^, or when she called on me at the Sun (^ce in the 
«ame street Her next residence was at a public-house in St 
Ckioree's-row, on the Uxbridge Road. The name of the house was 
the Hanover Arms, which she told me she thought was a pretty title. 
There was a private door to the house. She was delighted with the 
view over Hyde Park, but as new plantations intercepted her pros- 
pect, she removed to. a respectable locking and boarding-house in 
that fine row of houses called Earl's Court, which fix>uts Holland 
House (m the Hammersmith Road. She afterward renH>ved to a con- 
tiguous row of houses styled Leonard's Place, and finally settled at a 
lai^ and respectable mansion called Kensington House, where she 
lodffed and boarded, and died. 

Thouffh of the Roman Catholic persuaaiHi, she was buried accord- 
ing to the ceremonies of the Church of England, but was so much 
respected that two Roman Catholic priests attended the funeral 
She was buried in Kensington Church-yard, and her ^ve adjoins 
that of a son of the late right honourable George Cannmg. 

As Mrs. Inchbald made so conspicuous a fi^re in her time, and 
^A her works are likely to exist as long as the drama and literature 
of the country, I am persuaded that 1 shall gratify my readers in gen- 
•eral by some extracts firom her many letters to me in t^e course of a 
long and intimate firiendship, which nothing tended to disturb, and 
firom which I derived many of the most agreeable years of my life, 
^bese extracts will illustrate and do honour to her character, partic- 
ularly when it is known that, though she was so severely economical, 
denying herself most of the ordinary comforts of life, and incurring the 
imputation of avarice, and even of insanity, on account of her ascetic 
privations, yet her great object was to support two sisters, to assist an 
unprosperous nepl^w, and to secure a provision for them in case of 
her decease. 

As I cannot but be proud of the friendship of so respectable and 
enlightened a character, I might justly be charged with affected mod- 
esty if I were not to insert the following inscription, which she sent 
to me in her own handwriting, on the titlepage of her comedy enti- 
tled " To Marry or not to Marry." 
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^TO JOmr TAYLOR, BSQ. 

'* From the author, vfho openly declares that it is much easier for 
her to write a play than to express the gratitude she feels for the various, 
the numerous obligations which she has received from him." 

When she had nearly finished her play entitled " Lovers' Vows," 
she applied to me to write some dosgerel rhymes for the character 
which she has denominated " The Rhyming Butler," alleging that she 
never could write poetry, or even rhymes. I readily consented, of 
course, but found some difficulty in adapting the two compositions 
which were to be delivered by the butler, to his supposed vanity 
and folly, with, however, somewhat of a ludicrous humour in his char- 
acter. The lines pleased her, and were adopted. They were very 
successful with the public, chiefly owing to the admirable manner in 
which they were recited by that excellent comic actor, Mr. Munden. 

The late Mr. (Jeorge Hardinge, the barrister, a nephew of the 
great Lord Camden, and one of the Welsh judges, thought so favour- 
ably of these lines, that he wrote a commendatory letter to me on the 
subject, though I had not the least acquaintance with him. I returned 
his civility, of course, and once aflorward passed him in the street, 
but did not think proper to make myself known. I had another letter 
from him, adverting to a tract of playful severity, which he entitled 
^ The Essence of Malone," upon what he deemed the inconsistencies ' 
of the learned commentator in his " Life of Dryden." I was never 
introduced to him, but was to his wife, after their separation, and have 
seldom seen a more amiable and intelligent lady. She was also a very 
handsome, and what is generally styled a fine woman. It is truly 
lamentable that such a woman should not have rendered the married 
state a happy one, particularly as her husband always spoke of her m 
the highest terms, and professed the strongest esteem and admiration 
of her person and character. 

The play of "Lovers' Vows" was very successful, and the fair au- 
thoress received for it 500Z. from the manager. Having written the 
prologue to the play, as well as the lines for the Rhyming Butler, I 
received a letter from her, requesting that I would call on her, as she 
had something particular to say. Always ready and happy to serve 
her, I went without delay, but when I arrived, instead of speaking to 
me, she put a paper into my hand, and when I asked her what it con- 
tained, she said twenty guineas ; observing that, as the Rhyming But- 
ler wws a main feature m her play, and as she could not have pro- 
vided the versification for him, she thought that she ought not to derive 
so much pecuniary advantage from the play without my sharing the 
profits. It was in vain I assured her that I should be ashamed of re- 
ceiving any recompense for such mere nonsense ; she insisted on my 
taking the money, and I was obliged to open the window and threaten 
to throw it into the street for the first lucky passenger, if she refused 
to take it back. This menace, which of course for her sake I should 
not have carried into effect, induced her to comply, and the next day 
I received the following letter ; 
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** Out of the twenty ^ineas that you threw at my head, Tarn resolved 
to buy half a dozen sixteenths of the lottery. From my own luck I 
shall get nothing, I am certain ; therefore I request that you will to-mor- 
row, about three in the afternoon (the time of drawing ends, and they 
will answer for those undrawn), call and go with me — afterward, take 
three sixteenths and the number of my three, and agree to share in 
the prizes, which, managed thus, I am certain will be valuable. If you 
refiise this trivial partnership, there shall be a total end of all inter- 
course between us for ever. I shall buy the tickets without you. 
My money will go equally if I have blanks, and if I am successful I 
shall impute the luck to you. Come, and let me despise the gains by 
* Lovers' Vows,' in comparison with our gains by the lottery.* 

"E. Incmbald." 

Mrs. Inchbald was censured and ridiculed by many of her former 
theatrical connexions, and even by some of her private friends, for 
her thrifty habits, which were imputed to her extreme love of money, 
as she had derived much profit from her plays and other productions. 
Having a sincere friendship for her, I told her in a letter what I had 
heard, assuring her I was persuaded the charge was unjust, and only 
ventured to tell her of it in order that, if there was any part of her 
conduct which might expose her to such a charge, she might do jus- 
tice to herself, as I knew she generally practised self-denial to contri- 
bute to the assistance of some relations. The following is her answer t 

"My dear Sm, 

** I read your letter with gratitude, because I have had so many proofs 
of your fiiendship for hie, that I do not once doubt of your kind inten- 
tions. 

^ You have taken the best method possible on such an occasion, not 
to hurt my spuils ; for had you suspected me to be insane, or even 
nervous, you would have mentioned the subject with more caution^ 
and by so doing might have given me alarm. 

** That the world should say I have lost my senses, I can readily for- 

f've, when I recollect that a few years ago it said the same of Mrs. 
iddons. 

" I am now fifty-two years old, and yet if I were to dress, paint, and 
visit, no one would call my understanding in question ; or if I were to 
be^ from all my acquaintance a guinea or two, as subscription for a 
foolish book, no one would accuse me of avarice. But because I 
choose that retirement suitable to my years, and think it my duty to 
support two sisters instead of one servant, I am accused of madness. 
I might plunge in debt, be confined in prison, a pensioner on * The 
Literary Fund,' or be gay as a girl of eighteen, and yet be considered 

* As the reader maj be desirous of knowing the result of the lottery adventure, it 
is proper to state that fortune so far favoured us that wo derived about threepence 
each fi'om this enterprising adventure. 
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as perfectly in my semes ; but becauae I choose to live in independ- 
ence, affluence to me, vrith a mind serene and prospects uncldoded, 
I am supposed to be mad. In making use of the word affluence, I do 
not mean to exclude some inconveniences annexed, but this is the case 
in every state, I vnsh for more suitable lodgings, but I am unforta- 
nately averse to a street, after living so long in a square ; but with aH 
xny labour to find one, I cannot fix on a spot such as I wish to make 
my residence for life, and till I do, and am confined to London, the 
beautiful view from my present apartment of the Surrey hills and the 
Thames invites me to remain here, for I believe that there is neither 
such fine au* nor so fine a prospect in all the town. I am, besideflr, 
near my sisters here ; and the time when they are not with me is so 
wholly engrossed in writing that I want leisure for the convenience of 
walking out. Retirement in the country would, perhaps, have been 
more advisable than in London, but my sisters did not like to accom- 
pany me, and I did not like to leave them behind. There is, besides, 
something animating in the reflection that I am in London, though 
partaking of none of its festivities. 

^ In the midst of the serenity I have been boasting, I own that I have 
one sorrow that weighs heavy upon me. Much as it is supposed that 
I value money, I would gladly give up all I am at present earning, and 
something added to it, that I had never engaged in those unwieldy 
prefaces. I have had my memoirs, in four volumes, for years lying 
by me. A large sum has been ofiered for them, yet, though I am 
charged with loving money, I never hesitated when I conceived that 
my reputation was m the balance. I accepted the offer made to me 
to write these things as far the less evil of the two, indeed as no evil ; 
but now I fear that I should not have encountered more odium had I 
published my life ; and yet a great deal of difficulty might have been 
avoided in arranging the former for publication to my advantage, by a 
proper assortment of subjects. As it is, I must submit, for I am bound 
an honour to obey. 

"E. Inchbajld." 

It n»ay be thought that I was officious in giving occasion for the 
foregoing letter, but, as I have said, hearing her character arraigned 
for avarice and meanness among the theatrical community, I deemed 
it right to adopt an intrepid sincerity, such as friendship demanded. I 
remember that my friend Mr. Richardson, whom I have before men- 
tioned, soon after we became acquainted, on his leaving St. John's 
College, Cambrid^, exacted a promise fix)m me that I would tell 
him whatever I might hear to his disadvantage, that he might reform 
if the charge was just, or defend himself if false. This rule I have 
always observed with those dear to me. 

Mrs. Inchbald lived at this time on the south side of the Strand, 
<y>posite to the New Church, and her apartment was an attic ; and 
thus did she deny herself many of the comforts of life firom motives 
of affi^ction to relations who required pecuniary assistance. Such a 
letter does honour to her feelings, and I am proud of having tempted 
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m aew editioo of ^ The British Drama,'' and they prove h^r pure tasle 
and aomid judgment in her critieal remains on the respective pro- 
4hietioDt. Her noTels of ^ A Sioci[de Story** and ^ Nature and Art,*^ 
manifest a full knowledge of the depth of the human heart, and of tbd 
-changes of disposiUon to which it is so frequently subjected by the 
vicissitudes of fortune. These novels will live like those of Smollett 
-and Fielding, though of a very different description, and with respect 
to profound knowledge and moral tendency, more in analog with the 
works of Richardson. What are the boasted novels of me present, 
«ven the most celebrated, compared with the four greater writezH 
above mentioned ? — mere phantoms of an hour. 

Besides her well-known plays and farces, Mrs. Inchbald wrote a 
tragedy in prose on the French revolution, and the fate of the un- 
fortunate Louis XVI. It was printed, but never published. She sent 
a copy of it to me, with the following note, which I insert, because I 
<»nnot but be proud that such a woman should have paid such a com- 
pliment to my opinion : — '' I am undetermined whether to publish this 
play or not— do, dear creature, give me your opinion. I will send 
for an answer to-morrow, or if you call here, leave a note if I am. 
from home/' 

As far as I can recollect, I advised her to suppress it. With respect 
to her memoirs, the following is authentic and ludicrous. The manu- 
script was sid)mitted to the judgment of my friend Mr, Alexander 
Chalmers, and a more liberal ai^ judicious critic could not have been 
4bQnd. As the work consisted chiefly, of that portion of her life 
nvhich passed in provincial theatrical companies, tNefore she came to 
London, and nothing of what occurred after she was engaged at a 
Liondon theatre, wh^ her mind was expanded, and l^r knowledge 
su^mented by an intercourse wkh literary and other enli^tened coa- 
.xiexioas, Mr. CInJmers advised her to suppress it, and she submitted 
to his opinioii, though she was then in narrow circumstances; Slie « 
did not, however, destroy the manuscript A popular publisher of 
4hat time hearmg of the virork, waited on her, and offered one hundred 
pounds for it She referred him to Mr. Chalmers, who had decided 
<m its merits. The publisher hastened to Mr. ChalfHers, and leamipg 
from that gentleman that he disapproved of the publication, observed 
that, as Mr. Chalmers was a grave character, the work might savovr 
too much of youthful levity, and be of too piquant a nature for him $o 
relish, evidently conceiving that the work was of a description simiUr 
to those d* Cottstantia PhSlips, Mrs. Bellamy, Mrs. Baddely, &c &c. 
** Oh r said Mr. Chalmers, " if you imagine it contains any thinff that 
the chastest eye ought not to peruse, you are grossly mistaken.'^ 
Hearii^ these words, the publisher started from bis chair, seized his 
hat, left the room abruptly, and hurried to Mrs. Inchbald, telling her 
that he declined purchas'm^ the work. Yet this man has come for- 
ward as a moral and political reformer, and, perhaps, is one of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice and Irreligi6n. 

It may appear strange, that, as Mrs. Inchbud was a young and 
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Teiy fine woman when her husband died, the never married agan. 
She had certainly several suitors, and I have reason to believe ttwt 
the late Mr. John Kemble was among them ; and it is always sur- 
prising to me that she rejected him, as I know she had the -highest 
respect and esteem for him, insomuch that she never mentioned him 
without applying to him the following line of the poet — 

The man for wisdom's yarious arts renown'd. 

When I asked her why she had not married again, her answer 
was, *' Tliat for wedlock, friendship was too familiar, and love too pre- 
carious." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. * 

Mrs. Abinoton. This actress affords an extraordinary instance 
of the effect of industry, perseverance, and spirit. Her origin was 
of the lowest kind. She lived with her father in Vinegar Yard, 
Drury-lane. Whether he was ever in' any business, or how he sup- 
ported himself with his daughter, afterward Mrs. Abington, till she 
reached the age of about twelve, is not known, but at that period she 
was able to maintain herself and him, which she did in a very decent 
manner. Her maiden name was Barton, as mentioned in many 
theatrical annals. 

The late Arthur Murphy, whose learning and talents, particularly 
as a dramatic writer, have raised him far above any tribute oC respect 
that I could offer to his memory, told me that he had seen her when 
she was about the age above-mentioned, and that she then supported 
herself and her father by her recitations at the Bedford and Shak- 
speare taverns, under the piazzas in Covent Garden. Her custom 
was, to desire the waiter to inform any private company in their rooms 
that she would deKver passages from Shakspeare and other writers 
for a small reward. When the company consented, she stepped upon 
the table and delivered the several compositions. Every thing relative 
V> the stage was interesting to Mr. Murphy, and that feeling induced 
him to pay particular attention to this theatrical girl, which fixed her 
person on his memory. As she increased in age and practice, this 
itinerant profession became less attractive as ti novelty, and she was 
then driven to the necessity of adopting more profligate and degrading 
means of support; and this degrading profession, which it is not 
necessary to designate more particularly, she was in the habit of pur- 
suing for sotoe years before she happily found her way to the theatri- 
cal boards. 

The manner in ^hich Mr. Murphy afterward saw her in her de- 
graded state was as follows : A party of his friends, consisting of 
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ibur» had aipreed to take an excursion to Ridimond, in Surrey^ and to 
rasa the day there. The gentlemen were to meet at the Turk'ir 
Head Coffee-house, opposite Catharine-street in the Strand. Mr. 
Murphy and two of the friends, whose names I haTe forgotten, were 
punctual to the appointment, but they waited for the fourth till their 
patience was nearly exhausted. At length Mr. Murphy said he knew 
-where to find the fourth gentleman, and would go m pursuit of him. 
He immediately proceeded to a notorious house under the piazza in 
Covent Garden, and there found him. This person was a Mr. Tracy, 
a gentleman of fortune, well known at that time under the name of 
B^u Tracy, on account of the gayety and splendour of his attire. 
Finding that Tracy was in the house, Mr. Murphy prbceeded at once 
to his bedroom, where he found the beau under the hands of his 
hairdresser, and not half attired. Mr. Murphy waited very patiently 
till the grand business of the toilet was concluded. While he waited, 
be thought he saw the curtains of the bed move, as if there were a 
per^n within. Mr. Murphy asked the beau if he had not. a com- 

E anion. Tracy, a careless rake, answered in the affirmative, and told 
iin to go and chat with her, as he would find her a lively wench. 
Murphy, therefore, drew one of the curtains aside, and entered into 
conversation with a fair votaress of Venus, whom he immediately 
recognised as the girl who had entertained him and his friends some 
vears before at the taverns, ^he did not seem abashed at being seen 
by a stranger, but conversed with him with ease, spirit, and humour. 
The next time he saw her, after the progress of years, was in the 
atation of the first-rate comic actress at the metropditan theatres, asr 
Mrs. Abingjton. Having acquired a high reputation on the London 
boards, she was offered an engagement at the Cdrk theatre, which 
mhe accepted, and was accompani^ on her journey by Mr. Needham» 
whom I have mentioned before. She had not then been so long rescuecF 
firom the degraded life which she had previously led, as to acquire 
that sense of decprum and delicacy which viras necessary to procure 
her a reception' in society where reputation was regarded ; and there* 
fore she had no scruple to. appear with Mr. Needham upon the most 
intimate and familiar footing. 

The circumstance of her connexion with Mr. Needham, as well a» 
her taste for dress, were so well known, that this milliners in the city 
of Coik put the following label in their shop windows, ** Abington 
caps ihay be had here for those that iVeecf em." How long Needhaip, 
a gay and dissipated man, remained with her at Cork, is not known^ 
but when she accepted an engagement afterward at Dublin, she 
Ihoi^ht it necessary to assume a morQ precise deportment, and even 
to a&ct in public an extraordinary degree of purity. But this mask 
was so entirely thrown off among some of the Irish noblemen, and 
other characters well known for wealth and liberality, that as most of • 
them were acquainted with each other, on comparing notes, they 
found that each had been induced by her to think himself the only 
person distinguished by her partiality ; so that One and all j^ve her 
such a designation, connected with her baptismal name of Fartf aa 
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rtndend aU ber subsequent pr^eDik»s to vi^ 

ber to return to London, where she was more cautious in her coo- 

cesaoas and more guarded in h6r general conduct 

At lengthy such was Murphy's h^h opinion of her comic powov 
that he not only assigned to her the chief parts in his comedies, but 
dedicated his play of "The Way to keep Him^ to her, chiefly on 
account of the adtnirable manner in which she had peribrmed th9 
character of the Widow Belmour. From motives of humanity as 
well as delicacy, I should forbear to mention the preceding circum- 
stances of her Ufe, if they did not afibrd a striking evidence that 
people, by industry, fortitude, and perseverance, may not only rise 
from obscurity, but from a more degrading situation. Low, poor, 
and vulgar as she had been in her early days, she was always anuous 
to acquu^ education and knowledge ; and though the theatrical pro- 
fession might be thou^t to engross all her time and attention, she 
contrived to attain the French language, which she not only read, but 
spoke with facility. 

Whatever relations she might have had, though I only heard of 
her father, have doubtless long since been dead, and most of her 
private friends also ; so that 1 have the stronger reason to ho)d forth 
a lesson to those on whose birth fortune does not smile, to encourage 
them to exert their powers in order to improve their condition. As 
a proof how high she must have risen on the stase, and in public 
opinion, Sir Joshua Reynolds painted a whole-length portrait of her; 
and another in kit-cat size, gratuitously, as a tribute to her professional 
excellenqe, from both of wnich engravings have been made ; and she 
was also the subject of many other prints. 

As an actress, Mrs. Abington was distinguished for spirit and 
humour, rather than for high-breeding and elegance. She excelled 
in the delivery of sarcastic humour, to which the shrewdness of her 
mind and the tartness of her tone gave the most efiective piquancy* 
Her manners were not sufficiently graceful and well-bred for Con- 
greve's ^'Millimont'* altogether, but in those passages where she 
taunts Marwood, there was a stinging severity m her delivery that 
would have fully satisfied the author. Beatrice has more wit and 
pertness than ^(ood-breeding, and in that part she was excellent ; and 
also in Estifama, another character that demands vivacity and humour^ 
not elegance. She was the first Lady Teazle, and that character 
was admirably suited to her talents; It was understood that she 
was well acquainted virith the French authors, and could converse in 
Italian. She was receiv.ed in many good families as an admired 
companion. When or why sh^ married, I know not. Her husband, 
I understood, was a musician. They had been separated many 
years, and it was reported that she allowed him ah annuity not to 
molest her. 

I once saw Mr. Abington at a dinner which my late friend Dr. 
Arnold gave at Parsloe's, in St JamesVstreet ; but as the company 
was numerous, I could not get near enough to hear what he said. 
He seemed to be a smart*looking UtUe man, lively in his conversatioo. 
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There was a report of his death, and she sent her and tnj old friend, 
Mr. Cooke» the barrister, to me, to ascertain the fact, but I could not 
ghre hiin any information on the subject; it is probable that she 
surrived him. 

I met Mrs. Abington one evening at Mrs. Conway's in Stratford 
I'lace, where she was treated with much respect by the company ; 
bat she chiefly confined her conversation to General Paoli, vmo 
•eemed to be much gratified by her spirit and intelligence. I after- 
ward dined in company with her at the house of Mrs, Jordan, the' 
celebrated actress, in Cadogan Place. Mrs. Abington displayed 
great spirit, and enlivened the company with many interesting 
anecdotes of theatrical history, as well as of fashionable life, with 
which she had been intimately connected during the zenith of her 
fame ; but the chief part of her conversation related to Mr. Gkuiickt 
of whom she seemed neyer likely to be tired of talking. She. spoke 
* of his theatrical merits with enthusiasm. In speaking of the powerful 
effect of his eyes, she said that Whatever ezpr^on they assumed* 
they seemed io operate by fascination ; and that in all her mtercourse 
with the world she never beheld eyes that had so much expression, 
brilliancy, and Shx^: She finally ol>served that, if she might presume 
to stve m opinion, she would say Shakspeare was made for Garrick, 
and (Sarrick for Shakspeare. 

Miss Fitzelarence was of this party, and a more unaffected, amiable, 
and agreeable yoimg lady I never met She was accompanied by 
Mr^i Cockle, who was some time her governess. . Mrs. uockle has 
pvdidiihed seteril poeais, and some tracts on education, which are 
liiriily creditri>le to her talents and character. 

It IS bare justice to add, that our lively hostess, Mrs. Jordan, neyer 
a(q>earod to^nore advantage on the staee, with all her origmal talents, 
than when she did the honours of her hospitable board, and exerted 
herself to gratify her guests with her sprightiiness and good-humour. 
As she found in me a sincere friend, not a flatterer, she favoured me 
with her confidence, and intrusted me with the letters which she had 
Teceived firom a high character, after an unexpected separation, 
m order to convince me that nothing in her own conduct had 
occasioned that separation. 

To return t(r Mrs. Abington. As she had no powerful comic rival 
before Miss Farren, the Tate C6untess of Derby, rose into popular 
favour, she might have acqiured a considerable fortune ; (but according 
to report, she was ambitious of associating with persons of quality, 
and became acquainted with some old ladies of fashion, with whom 
the was tempted to play liigh at cards, and as they were as skilful in 
actinff the parts of gamesters, as she was in any of the characters 
which she personated on the stage, she is sud to have suffered 
severely by their superior dexterity. I remember her keeping a very 
elegant carriage, and Uving in a lai^ mansion in Clai^ges-street ; 
but as she advanced in life, she became less fit for those characters in 
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which she had chiefly distinguiahed her talents, and, of coune, vnB 
less likely to secure an engagement with the theatrical managers.^ 

I regret to say, that the last time I saw her on the stage, 1 thought 
I perceived a great falling off in her theatrical powelt^ and a poor 
substitution of a kind of vulgar humour and grimace for her former 
vivacity arid ^nius. In the meridian of her days she was admired 
for her taste m dress, but I learned from some good female judges, 
that she declined in that respect also, and that a gaudy parexie ap- 
j)eared instead of her former elegance of attire. The last time 1 
saw her, after she left the stage, was at th6 house of her old friend 
Mr. Nealson, who was stock-broker to the banking-house of Messrs. 
Coutts and Co. and also to that of Snow and Co. near Temple Bar. 
Mr. Nealson was alarmingly ill, and attended by Dr. Blaine. I had 
called to inquire how he was, for he was too ill to admit visiters ; and 
as I was departing I met Mrs. Abington in the passage, who came 
for the same purpose. She seemed to be under the influence of 
extraordinary prudery, her reign of gallantry having long passed by, 
and declined telling her name to the servant, but desired the master 
might be merely told that the gentlewoman had called to inquire after 
his health. As I knew the high regard that Nealson had for her,. I 
j>re8sed her to leave her name, as I was sure that such an attention 
on. her part would sooth his sufierings, and perhaps promote his 
recovery. She was inflexible, and watched me lest I should disclose 
Jier name. I hastily returned to the servant, as if to deliver another 
jnessage, and whispered " Mrs. Abinffton." " I know it, sir," said 
the woman, and I parted with Mrs. Aoington at tlie door. 

It would hardly have been in the power of anybody who had 
known her in her better days, to recognise her person at that time, 
fihe had on a common red cloak, and her general attire seemed to 
indicate the wife of an inferior tradesman, and the whole of her 
demeanour was such as might be expected from a woman of that 
rank. It is with pleasure I add, that she must have been in easy 
circumstances on ner retirement from the stage, as she lived in Pall 
Mall, where I once visited her previous to my meeting her at the 
house of Mr. Nealson, who soon after died, leaving her and my old 
friend Mr. Cooke, the barrister, 100/. each, and 5C?. to each of the 
theatrical fundsl 

Indeed it was well known that she had an income from a deceased 
Jiobleman, once eminent in the political world, which terminated at 

* At a proof that she be|ran to feel her attraction, if not her faculties, were 
^eolinin^, she was induced to perform the part of Scrub, on one of her benefit 
nights. I was present, and remember nothing in her performance that might not 
have been eicpected from an actor of much inferior abilities. As a proof too that 
like many of her profession, she thought herself capable of characters not within 
the scope of her powers, I once saw her play Ophelia to Mr. Garrick's Hamlet ; and 
to use a simile of my old friend Dr. Monsey, she appeared ^< like a mackerel on a 
f^avel-walk." My late friend Mr. Sayers published a whole-length etching of her 
m Scrub, which was very like her. He also published one of Miss Farren, in the 
heroine of Mr. Pratt's tragedy, «* The Fair Circassian," considering her as unfit for 
itragic characters, however excellent in comic parts or those of domestic tenderness. 
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hii death. His immediate successor annulled it, but as he died soon 
after, the next successor generously restored it, from a regard to the 
ii|enH>ry of his father. I never heard that the theatrical fraternity 
attended the funeral of Mrs. Abington, as is usual on the death of 
even the lower order of their community, male and female ; neither 
do I know when she died, or where she was buried. 

Miss Farren. With this actress I never had the pleasure of being 
personally acquainted, but I met her one morning with Lord Derby- 
at the house of the late Mr. Kemble. She seemed to be lively and 
intelligent, with less affectation than might reasonably be expected in 
a fine lady who had a prospect of elevated rank* According to 
reportt she was the daughter of a military officer, who died when 
she was young, and lefl his widow in distress. Miss Farren was first 
known as connected with a theatre at Birmingham, where Mr. 
Younger, a respectable actor, was tfee manager. She was then very 
young, and only employed in the most trifling parts ; and I heard 
from a Jady who was engaged in the same company, that Miss Farren 
had so small a salan^, that she had a weekly stipend from four of the 
female performers for carrymg to the theatre what is styled their 
properties, which means articles of dress, ornaments, &c. &c. She 
ccHiducted herself with great propriety, and gradually improved in 
the opinion of the manager, who at length procured her an engfige- 
. ment at the Haymarket ueatre, under the management of the elder 
Mr. Colman. 

It would be unbecoming in me to enter into a criticism on her 
talents, as they are so well known, and were so justly admired hy tho 
pablic. She was lively and elegant, and only wanted the satirical 
point and sphit of Mrs. Abington, which, afler all, it perhaps a vulvar 
quality ; but she had Vhat Mr$i Abington never possessed, and mat 
was pathos. The character which she performed in ^ The Chapter 
of Accidents^ may be cited, as well as many others, to show that in 
parts of genuine sensibility she could make a powerful appeal to the 
tympi^y of the audience. At length, like Miss Fenton» the first 
Polly in '< The Beggar's Opera," she was destined to assume a hiffh 
janKf which by all accounts she supported as if she had been *' to the 
manner bom," and was esteemed as one of the chief ornaments in 
the circle of nobility. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Mr. Holman. This gentleman was an intimate friend of mine, 
tin I happened to disapprove of the leading part which he took in 
opposition to the manager and chief proprietor of Covent Garden 
theatre. Eieht of the chief performers entered into a compact, 
and were styled " The Glorious Eight** by those actors who approved 
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of the comtmiation* I wrote to Mr. Holroan on die rabject, remnd^ 
ii^ hhn that^ in a former difference with the same proprietor, on his 
restoration to the theatre, he had emphatically assured roe that h^ 
never would qoarrel with a London manager again. Ho sent roe a 
very friendly answer, proinisinp to call on me, and to justify his con- 
duct on the occasion in question to my satisftction. I waited with 
9ome concern for his visit, but -he did not call ; and while I was talk- 
ing in the street one morning with Mr. Charies Kemble, he passed os^ 
iumited Mr. Kemble, and took no notice of me. 

As all the other performers concerned in the combination, in tum^ 
to use a modern phrase, ^cut me" in the same manner, I began to be 
irritated, particularly as Mr. Harris, the manager, had at first re- 
<]uested that I would take up his cause, and signifi€kl that I should be- 
well rewarded for my trouble. 1 positively refused to have any 
concern in the affair, alleging that» tlKxigh I disapproved of the con- 
duct of the parties, yet as I was personally acquamted with them aU^ 
and was intimate with some of tnem, I was resolved not to take any 
part against them. But rendered indignant by the slights which i 
received from them, I wrote a series of letters in a morning paper of 
which I was then proprietor, under the signature of ^ An Old Ob- 
server,'' in which I condemned their proceedings, and to the best of 
jny abilities used the weapon of ridicule, as well as of argument,. 
2^ainst them. 

The result of their appeal to the lord chamberlain was adverse 
to their cause ; they therefore found it necessary to make their peace 
with the nMuiager, and in due time with me alio— fix' they all nuMle 
advances to me, either personalhr or By deputy. Afpnden and Incle- 
don swore that they would not oe at variance with *' Jack TayIor,r 
and made jQriendly overtures to me as toon as we met ; and the rei^ 
in general, followed their example. The late Mr. John KemUe,. 
vrhose mind was liberal, invited me to dine with him, and placed me 
and Mr. Fawcett on each side of him, at the head of the table, for 
the purpose of restoring harmony between us. Mr. Fawcett Mtked 
me to take a glass of wine with him, to which I readily assented ^ 
and an amicable feeling on both sides was immediately renewed, and 
we have since enjoyed many a hearty laug^ toother. 

One night, the late Mr. iJewis, as I was behmd the scenes of Gov- 
ent Garden theatre, asked me if I had any objection to shake hands 
with Mr. Knight, who had desired him to make the proposal. I, of 
course, readily complied, and we were immediately reconciled on the 
spot. Another evening, when I was in the lobby of the theatre, Mr. 
Morton, the successful dramatic author, and a most friendly man,, 
addressed me in a similar manner, telling me that Mr. Holman was 
in the next box, and was anxious to be on good terms with me ; and 
in consequence of my answer Mr. Holman came forward, and cor- 
diality was completely restored between us. I sulraequently wrote 
prologues and epilogues for his dramatic pieces, and no trace of 
variance existed on the part of either. 

To none o( the members of this oppontion to the manager did 1 
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^▼er nake the least adTance towards reccmciliatioii* except to the . 
]ate Mr. Johostoile, generally called Jack Johnstone, the admirable ' 
linger and performer of Irish characters ; and that overtm:^, on my 
mrt, arose from an accidental meeting. I had waited on the Hchl 
William Wellesley Pole, now Lord Maryborough, with whom I Iwd 
the pleasure of being acquainted, and was expecting him. in a priyate 
apartment at the Admiralty, when that nobleman was the secretary, 
and in a few moments Mr. Johnston^ was introduced into the same 
room. We walked about the apartment, and took no notice of each 
other, though we had once been upon very friendly terms. At length, 
wishing for the restoration of amity, I said : ** Mr. Johnstone, as 
aome years have passed since there was any ground for a difference 
between us, I do not see why we should not ^ake hands.'' He im- 
mediately advanced, shook me by the hand, and said : '* It is very odd 
that a mutual friend of ours this day 'baid to me — ^ 1 must bring about 
a reconciliati(Hi between you and Jack Taylor ;' and I am glad that 
there is no reason to wait for his intervention." Johnstone then de- 
sired me to accompany him to Covent Garden, took me into the 
Piazza Coffee-house, where a subscription was opened to relieve the 
sufferers by the destruction of Covent Garden theatre by fire, and 
requested that I would subscribe a guinea, to which I most willingly 
assented. I Imve since often met Johnstone at the hospitable table 
of my old friend Mr. Const, the chairman of the Middlesex sessions, 
where JohnstcHie's humour, high spirits, and musical talents, rendered 
him at all times the life of the company. 

Johnstone particularly excelled in singing Irish songs, and severaV 
I believe, were written for him by my friend Geor^ Colman the 
younger. Whenever Johnstone was aisked to smg m company, he 
at once complied, and there was a naiveU m his manner that gave 
efiect to every point. He was the only actor vrithm my memory 
who was equally effective and successful in representing the lowtr 
orders of Irishmen and Irish eentleman : the. former he portrayed 
with humorous fiddity, and in the latter he was eminently succesmiL 

Moody had great merit in (performing low Irish characters ; but he 
was always h^vy and sluggish in representing those of a hiriier 
order* Johnstone vras also equally successful in representing those 
parts that oeciqued a middle rank, and were neither low ncnr h^h — 
BQch as FoiMrd, and Kendrick in '' The Heir at Law :" in the last 
part be dis^yed a touching and unaffected sensibility. There was 
a shrewdness in his conversation which indicated stronglv his know- 
led^ ol mankind ; and an archness and waggery in his manner 
which evidently resulted from that knowledge. He was capable of 
a sincere and k^ng friendship. 

His accuiacy in representing the higher order of Irish was the ^ 
eflbct of his intercourse with persons of high rank in this country and ' 
in Ireland. He had been frecpiently honoured with the countenance 
of his late majesty, when Prince of Wales, and invited to the rojral 
parties : a prooi that he must have been a well-bred man, or he never 
could have been in the company of a prince distinguished by a unioa 

L3 
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of ease, affability, and dignity, of which there are peiliaps few paral- 
lels in the civilized world. Mr. Johnstone was very prudent in 
pecuniary concerns, from a knowledge of the uncertainty of human 
affairs and the instability of fortune, and was reputed to be very 
wealthy ; but the property which he left was much inferior to what 
rumour had ascribed to him, and evidently proved that he was not of 
so saving a disposition as had been generally supposed. 

He left, as I was told by one of his confidential friends, about 
18,O0OZ. ; a vast property, when we consider that he kept a good- 
aized house in a conspicuous situation, two maid-servants and gen- 
erally a male attendant, and that he often entertained his frionda* 
His companionable qualities, as well as his musical talents, rendered 
him an attractive object, and though there was a familiar jspirit in his 
manner, he was always well bred. His last illness, I understood, was 
not very painful ; and his amiable daughter, Mrs. Wallack, informed 
me, that as she sat on his byl, holding his hand, his death was so easy 
that he expired without her bebg sensible of it. His health was in 
general good. He was twice severely afiKcted by a disorder in his 
eyes, from which my departed brother and myself had the pleasure 
of entirely relieving him. 

Mr. Quick. This gentleman is one of my early theatrical ac- 
quaintances, and, I may add, of my oldest friends. He is still alive, 
but in a very advanced age. He lives at Islington, and is a constant, 
yet a sober visiter of a neighbouring tavern, where his good sense 
and knowledge of the world, and his lively disposition, excite the 
attention and esteem of his company. By genuine comic talents, 
and a strong sense of humour, he was able to triumph over a very 
peculiar voice, which few who might be in the same situation would 
nave been so resolute as to deem fit for the stage ; but his intel- 
lectual powers, and his attentive observation of mankind in all states 
and conditions, and his general excellence in discriminatinff and sup- 
portinj^ characters brought him into great popularity, and he became 
one oithe chief comic performers in the opinion of our late excellent 
/monarch George the Third. 

Mr. Quick was not only admirable in rustic characters, but in those 
of a higher order, where pride and arrogance were to be represented. 
He was also an exact observer, and most effective representative of 
the middle classes of life. He always superadded an arch and sly 
humour, such as a dramatic ailthor cannot give to his original design, 
but must leave to the critic^ conception, and if I may 1^ permitted 
to use such a word, the elongating humour of the actor. Mr. Quick 
announced his intention of performing the part of Richard the Third 
for one of his annual benefits, and, meeting him before the benefit 
took place, I observed that I supposed he mtended to jburlesque the 
character, as his predecessor Shuter had done on a similar occasion. 
I was surprised to find that he was perfectly serious, and I attended 
the performance. He supported the part with good sense and judg- 
ment throughout, but the peculiarity of. his voice occasionally broke 
•forth with such comic effectt that thie audience, with all their respect 
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far his talents and character, could not help giving waf to ludicrous 
emotions. 

Mr. Quick was of too liberal a disposition to feel the least envy 
towards any of his contemporaries, but, on the contrary, was most 
ready to acknowledge their merits. I remember once addns Iiim 
what he thought of Shuter, who was dead, and of whom I had seen 
but little, admired as he was, and by all accounts Justly deemed one 
of the best comic actors that ever existed. Mr. Quick was lavish in 
his praise, and concluded with saying that '* he was all honey,^ by 
which expression I inferred that all was smooth, sweet, and delicious 
in his acting. Mr. Quick has a son, an attorney by profession, and a 
daughter, married to Mr. Davenport, a translator and teacher of lan- 
guages, a very respectable man, who has published some learned and 
valuable works. 

As lonj; as Mr. Quick's strength would enable him, he every day 
vinted his daughter, walking from Islington to Doctor's Commons. 
He voluntarily resigned a g^xl situation and salary at Covent Grar- 
den theatre, because he would not be cfilled upon to act more than 
three times a week; and as it was impossible that any dramatic 
writer would think of bringing forward a comedy at Covent Garden 
theatre without providing a part for Mr. Quick, the late Mr. Harris, 
then chief proprietor and manager, properly alleged that if a new 
comedy was successful, and likely to have a run, such a condition as 
that of only performing three nights a week must interrupt its course, 
and be injurious to the theatre as well as to the author. Mr. Quick, 
however, considering his age, and having obtained a comfortable in- 
dependence, was inexorable, and relinquished the connexion. 

After his retirement, he told me that as he had never formally ' 
taken leave of the stage, he had some notion of taking a farewell 
benefit, as many actors and actresses had done ; but not naving done 
80y I conclude that, being easy at home, he would not subject himself 
to the suspicion of acting the part of Lovegold in reaUty, which he 
had so admirably performed when he was on the stage. — ^Mr. Quick 
was always esteemed for his conduct and character in private life, 
and WBS the life of the green-room for his good4iumour and unofTend- 
iBff wa^ry. 

Mr. Terry. This gentleman was originally intended for the 
profession of an architect, and I have been assured that his archi- 
tectural drawing were scientific and elegant iiv a high degree. 
When he determined on a theatrical life^, he gave fdl these drawings 
to his friends. When we became acquainted, I asked him if he hSd 
one left. He told me that they were all gone, but were of so triflinj^ 
a kmd that they would not be worth my acceptance. None of his 
firiends, howcHer, thought so, and held these proofs of his taste and 

Esnius in great value. He was a very intelligent man and an excel- 
nt actor. His voice was harsh and monotonous, but his concep- 
tions were ito just, and his acting so determined atid appn^riate, that 
he was deservedly a favourite with the public. He appeared to 
most advantage in characters of a sarcastic turn, and there was some* 
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lUog of the same tendency in his coBTemtmi. He wai wtry coO' 

Tersant with the old dramatic writers of this country, msomndi thst 
my kle friend WUliam Gifford, having heard of his knowledge in this 
xespeet, desired I would submit to his judgmenl a passage which he 
found <Ufficult9 when he had nearly concluded his new e<£li<Mi of B^ 
JoDSon's woriks. The passage was equally difficult to Mr. Teny^ 
auxl therefore, it is prot^ble, has been covered by the mist of time. 

Mr. Terry, as nught naturally be concluded, was an enthusiastic 
mdmirer of Shaksp^re, of whose monum^t in the church of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon he had a large copy, and which was so placed in his- 
house as to be out of danger from accident or careless servants. 
'This effigy of the great biu*d was, I understand, the object of U» 
xiaily contemplation. 

Mr. Terry first appeared in London upon the Haymarket stage,^ 
but his merit soon transferred him to Covent Grarden and Drury-kme 
theatres, where his reputation considerably increased on account of 
the variety of characters which he represented, in all of which he 
displayed ^eat merit He married a daughter of Mr. Nasmyth, an 
artist of distinction in Edinburgh. Mrs. Terry is a lady of admnred 
talents in the same province of art. 

Mr. Terry was a very judicious critic, theatrical and otherwise. 
Am he was for many years in particular intimacy with Sir Walter 
Scott, it may be easily conceived that he was respected for know- 
ledge and talents. It is deeply to be lamented that he should, in the 
prime of life, and in the height c^ popularity, have been obfiged to 
jetire on account of pecuniary difficulties, the result, according to 
Teport, of an unfortunate attadhment to the gaming-table ; for with 
atn amiable, a prudent, and affectionate wife, it is impossible to sap- 
pose that his embarrassments could be the consequence of any 
<iomestic extrava^nce. His death was really a loss to the public,. 
am well as to his friends, as he has not left any adequate successor in 
the characters in which he was cluefly successfiil. 

Mr. Terry displayed dramatic as well as theatrical talents, for it i» 
•generalljr understood that he introduced some of the popular novels 
of his friend Sir Walter Scott upon the stage. I have two letters 
from Mr. Terry addressed to me, which I may, perhaps, annex to thi» 
work ; thoujgh, as they are rather of a flattering description, I may 
probably tn^ my modesty into question ; but, as my merits are bi^ 
liuaible, it vrould be absurd indeed to hide my litUe light under a 
l>iisheL 

> Mr. EmRT. No one, within my remembrance, vras so natural id 
the representation of rustic characters. There vras a simplicity in 
his manner that had all the effect of reality. In all boorish parts he 
Itemed as if he had just come upon the stage immediately uom the 
plough, or the side of a vragon. But his rustic range was wider, for 
lie could perform clowns o( the arch and roguish kind vrith equal 
correctaess, and also parts of determined viTlany» in ^Much there 
were traits of remorse. A part of this description, in one of my 
Iriesd Mcnton's comedies, was written on purpose for him, and wa» 
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remia^d fay him one of the main pit)p8*of the piece. HepoMeMed 
BNieical knowledge in no slight degree, and performed on the violon* 
cello with taite and skill; and it is, therefore, to be regretted, tluit he 
had not a iroice which properly qualified him to take conspicooua 
parts in operas as well as p&ys. He was ako a respectable artist, and 
1 have a landscape in water-colours of his drawing, which dis^ys 
the correctness and spirit of a regular professor. He was a 
modest roan, and did not conceive himself qualified to assume any of 
Shakspeare's characters^ insomuch that he wanted to relinquisi) the 
part of Caliban, though he had performed it with success. 

Emery was of so convivial a turn, and his company so much 
courted, that on his death he left his family in adverse circumstances. 
Mr. Oeorge Robins of Covent G^den, a gentleman well known for 
humanity, as well as for his partiality for the drama and zeal and 
rectitude in his profession, immediately instituted a subscription for 
the support of the widow and children, and by his activity and per- 
severance was able to procure for them a comfortable provision. 
As I have refenfed to a character in " The Tempest,*' I cannot avoid 
adverting to the imorant hostility of some pert of the audience 
against Mr. Kemble for using aches as a dissyllable when be per- 
formed the part of Prospero ; as he was not only authorize by the 
yttssage in the play, which rendered it absolutely necessary, but by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Prior, and even by so late a writer as 
Swift. 

During this foolish hostility I met Mr. Bensley, who used to per- 
form tli^ part. We talked on the subject, as it was then rife in the 
newspapers. ^' Mr. Kemble," said he, *^ was right : I used the word as 
he did when I first performed the part ; but he was wrong in perse- 
vering to put the audience out of humour by his critical precision^ 
I was hissed for pronouncing the word as he did ; but, not disposed 
to sacrifice to the prejudice of ^iH>rance, on the following night I 
omitted the line altogether." Having thus incidentally mentioned 
Mr. Behsiat, my respect for his memory as an actor and a gentle- 
man induces me not to pass him over without a farther notice. He 
was an officer in the marines' before he ventured on the theatrical 
boards ; and was present, and not undistinguished, at the taking of the 
Savannah. He was a man of good sense, and had the advantage of 
a liberal education. As a proof that his intellectual powers were not 
of an ordinary description, he was intimate with Churchill, Llovd, the 
elder Colman, and JBonnell Thornton. His voice was rough, and 
had no variety, or rather flexibility ; but he was a very judicious 
actor, and in grave and moral characters very impressive. There 
was a dry sarcastic humour in his conversation which peculiarly fitted 
him for such ciuuracters as Scandal, in the comedy of ** Love for 
Love," which he performed adimrably. He was for many years 
deemed the best Pierre in "Venice Preserved,^ and was much 
respected- for his performance of iBgpi and of Evander in " The 
Grecian Daughter," after the death of Barry. At length being tired 
of a theatrical life, his friend Mr. Windham procured him the appoint^ 
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ment of barraok^master ; and soon after a near relation of the same 
name, who was a director of the East India Company, died and left 
him a very considerable fortune, amounting, according to report, to 
about 60,000/. He then retired to Stanmore, and lived happily with 
a very amiable wife, to whom he had been married many years. 

Within a year or two of his death, I understood his mental powers 
deserted him, and rendered him totally unfit for society, but he en- 
joyed every comfort that conjugal affection could impart He was 
very intimate with the late Lord Torrington.and his family, whom I- 
had the pleasure of meeting at his house while he continued to reside 
in London. He was highly esteemed by the theatrical community in 
genenil; and,.if not familiar, was at least courteous to all of them, . 
however humble in their station. It seems strange that his wealthy 
relation did not enable him to quit the stace when he was tired of it, 
but still suffered him to continue on it tiU Mr. Windham appointed 
him a barrack-master. He must have known that, though his salary 
enabled him to live like a gentleman, he could not do so without 
strict, if not severe prudence. This relation, indeed, bequeathed to 
him a large fortune, but what gratitude can be due to a man who 
gives what' is no lon^r his own, and who loses the pleasure of seeing 
uie effects of his friendship or benevolence, and of witnessing the 
happiness which he is able to confer on worthy objects, for the 
despicable enjoyment of undiminished aflSuence ? 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Lewis, a provincial actor. This actor I knew in my early days. 
He was no relation to the admirable comic actor who was so long 
one of the main props of Covent Garden theatre. The person 
whom I now mention was a provincial performer well known, but 
particularly at Liverpool, when the theatre v^s under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Younger, who had been engaged for a few seasons at 
Covent Garden theatre. Lewis was an old man when I knew him. 
He had a turn for poetry, and published a few of his effusions with 
the following poetical motto : — 

The Musei forced me to btiie^ 'em, 
NeeeisiUi non habet legem. 

He was generally knovm by the title of ^ The King of GrieC'' at 
be had watery eyes, which made him always appear to be weeping, 
and as he was continually predicting misery to himself. As he was 
a harmless man, and possessed of literary talents, he was treated 
kindly by his professional brethren, and had some share in an annual 
benefit. 
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On one occasiony when the benefit had been very productiye to 
Imn, be was congratulated on his success. Instead of evincing hit 
own satisfaction, he began crying, and said, '< Ah ! I shall not be so 
lucky next year." Mr. Younger, who was a very friendly nian,'in- 
vited old Lewis to dine with him at Liverpool. Lewis declined the 
invitation, alleging the indifferent state or his attire. Mr. Younger 
desired him to go into the wardrobe of the theatre, and gave orders 
that he should receive any suit of clothes that fitted him. As soon 
as he was properly accommodated, he rejoined Mr. Youn^r at din- 
ner.. After a few glasses of wine, which mstead of raising nis spirits 
depressed him, he began weeping. Mr. Younger, with great kind- 
ness, asked him the cause of his sudden grief ; ^ Why," said he, <^ is 
it not lamentable to .think that such a man of senius as myself should 
be obliged to such a stupid fellow as you are for a suit of clothes and 
a dinner T* Far fix>m being offended, Mr. Younger only laughed 
at his ludicrous and untimely ingratitude. 

Daoobr Marh. This actor was on the stage in the earlier days 
of Garrick. I saw him at my father's when I was very young. He 
had then retired from the stage, but being an intelligent man he lived 
in respectable society. Whether he was honoured with the epithet 
of ** Dagger^ on account of his being generally employed in repre- 
icntiog murderers, or whether it was really his Christian name, I never 
heard ; and it is hardly likely that any of the theatrical tribe are now 
old enough to remember.* 

It appears that he had fbll confidence in his own theatrical merit ; 
for one night when Garrick was performing Ranger, and was run- 
ning off the stage with Jacintha, he stumbled against Marr, who stood 
too near and was pushed aside. Looking after Garrick, and thinking 
he was out of hearing, Marr folded his arms and was heard to say to 
himself, ** Ranger ! — give me but your eyes and I will play Ranger 
with you for any sum." Garrick's eyes, indeed, were generuly 
allowed to be most brilliant and piercing. 

. Marr had a turkey presented to him, and meeting a friend as he 
was carrying it through the streets, he was asked what he was going 
to do wiUi it He said he was goins to present it to Mr. Garric£ 
His friend told him that Mr. GarricK would not accept it. Marr, 
however, determined to persevere. Mr. Garrick declined the offer, 
observing that he had plenty of turkeys at Hampton, and desiring 
him to keep it for his own family. Marr however was so pressing 
that, rather than mortify him, Mr. Garrick agreed to accept it On 

* Mr friend Mr. Const related to me a eircamftance which perhaps may be con- 
sidared conclnsiye that ^ Dagi^r" was a name given to him in ridicule. It b weU 
known that Garrick used to practise his vestures before a glass, particularly when 
he had to ntter a soliloquy. One day when Marr was waiting for Garrick in his 
dressing-room, he went before the slass and repeated the following passage in the 
tragedy of Macbeth : — <* Is this a dagger that I see before me ?" throwing himself 
into a tragic attitude^ and was so well pleased with his own performance that he ox- 
claimed, ** Well done — better than Garrick !" Garrick had, nnperceiyed, entered 
the room, and walking aofUy up to Marr, Upped him on the shoulder and said, 
"^ WeU done, Dagger.'^ 
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his return Marr met the same frigid, who tiked him if Mr. Gtrricfc 
had taken the turkey. "^ Taken it T** said Marr» "* ay, he would haTe 
taken it if it had been a roll and treacle.'' 

The odd misanthropic humour of Marr» as his conduct was in gene* 
ral correct, never offended his brethren of the stage, and was entirehr 
thrown aside when he quitted it. My father described him as a weU<^ 
informed man of gentlemanly manners. 

It is well known that Garrick was fond of playine sportive triclup' 
upon his friends, and this disposition is alluded to by Goldsmith in 
his " Retaliation." One afternoon, when he expected Dr. Monsey 
to call on him, he desired the servant to conduct the doctor into bis- 
bedroom. Garrick was announced for King Lear on that night, and 
when Monsev saw him in bed he expressed his surprise, ami asked 
him if the play was to be changed. Garrick was dressed, but had 
his night-cap on, and the quilt was drawn over him, to give him the 
appearance of being too ill to ri^. Monsey expressed his surprise^ 
as it was time for Garrick to be at the theatre to dress for King Lear. 
Garrick, in a languid and whiniqg tone, told Um that he was too- 
much indisposed to perform himself, but that there was an actor 
named Marr, so like him in figure, face, and voice, and so admirable 
a mimic, that he had ventured to trust the part to him, and was sure 
that the audience would not perceive the difference. Monsey in, vain 
expostulated with him on the hazard which he would incur of public 
displeasure, as it was impossible that the attempt diould succeed* 
Garrick pretended to be worse, and requested Monsey to leave the 
room that he might get a little sleep, but desired him to attend the 
theatre and let him know the result. As soon as the doctor quitted 
the (oom, Garrick jumped out of bed and hasftened to the theatre* 
Monsey, partly in comj[Hiance with Grarrick's desire, and partly froiD 
curiosity to witness so extraordinary an experiment, attended the 
performance. Having left Garrick in bed, Monsey was bewildered 
by the scene before mm, sometimes doubting, and sometimes being 
astonished at the resemblance between Garrick and Marr. At length,, 
finding that the audience were convinced of Garrick's identitjr, lUfon* 
sey 'b^an to suspect that a trick had been practised upon mm, and 
hurried to Garrick's house at the end of the play ; but Garrick was^ 
too quick for him, and had resumed his situation in bed : having drawn 
the quilt over part <^ the dress of King Lear which he had not time 
to remove, he was found by Monsey in the same apparent state of 
illness. Some friends of Garrick, vvho had been let into the secret, 
and were present at the performance, witness^ and enjoyed the per- 
plexiw of Monsejr during the whole. As Monsey himself was in- 
clined to play tncks with his friends, this whimsical deoettion wa» 
deemed but retributive justice on the part of Garrick, and Monsey 
the next day shared in the laugh at his own expense, determining 
however to retaliate, and he probably revenged himself on the first 
opportunity. No persons could take more liberties with each other 
than Garrick and Monsey, and none could be more prolific in prompt 
and facetious abuse. 
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TMMMomu I bed the pleaiiire of knowing this actor, who ww 
one of the best comic perfpnners within my remembrance. He 
began the profession with true comic humour, which, combined with 
great observation of the living world, enabled him to become an exact 
representative of the characters within the province of his powers* ' 
He was originally a true natural actor, but without losing sight o[ 
nature, he latterly seemed disposed to reduce acting to a system. 
He told anecdotes without labour and with strong effect I observed 
him particularly in company, and have heard hmi examine a story 
when related by another, as a mechanic would examine the structure 
of an instrument, noticinjg in a low voice the several parts ofjthe nar- 
rative, whether sly, ironical, sarcastic, or ludicrous, yet not in such a 
manner as to disturb the narrator. 

His foresight was admirable ; and here I may properly notice the 
variations of fashion, for the very dress that Wilks, a celebrated actor 
in the time of Betterton and Booth, used to wear when he perfonned 
Sir Hanr WiUair, was identically the same as that which Parsom 
wore in Foresight He was excellent in clowns, drunken men, and 
old coxcombs^ and always contented himself with what the author 
bad vmtten. He was somewhat of a cynical diqx>sition in general 
bat, tboogfa warm, never intentionally rough to individuals. The 
pdblic ha^ly need be reminded of his excellence m Crabtree, and 
Sir Fittfiil Plajparv. 

He had skill m iandscq>e-painting, was venr food of pictures, and 
particularly of the works of WihN>n, (»r which l have seen some of his 
comes* wluch diq>layed considerable merit 

EnwDi. This actor vras another proof of the vi€iasitad6B.«f public 
taste. YUmi he first appeased at the Haymaiket theatre, m tb» 
time of Fodte, in one of tiM plays written by that author, Edwin bad 
so much of the grimace of a country actor^ so disagreeable a voice^ 
such an oacouth form, and such a sbombfing gait, that he made a very 
vn&voaraUe impression, and wua actually hissed when I was in tl»e 
theatre. Yet he graduaUy ^w upon the audience, and at last be- 
came one of the chief comic favourites of the public, particulariy in 
the whimsical farces of Mr* (yKeeffe, in several of which characters 
were des^ned express^ for bun, and he fully executed the design of 
Ae author. In private life he v^s a coarse vulgar man, much 
addicted to drinking and swearing, seldom, if ever, uttering a sentence 
without an oath. 

Moomr. I was butslightly^acquainted vrith this actor, yet what I 
knew of him convinced me that ne was a very shrewd man, but too 
fond of money. He, indeed, made no scruple to acknowledge him- 
self a nustt*. A friend of his, named Barford, whom I knew, called 
on him one day in summer and found him cutting wood. Barford 
offered to help him, and devoted an hour or two to that occupation,, 
even during the heat of the day. At length he became thirs^, and 
asked Momly for some beer. Moody fetched a bottle^ drew the 
cork, and gave Barford a tumUer-fulL He then put the cork in, and 
goiog to take it avray. Barford stopped him, and said he sfaookl 
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waot more. ^' I own," replied Moody, ^ you have deferred it, but 
it goes to my heart to give it you." — He once lent money to Mr. 
Brereton the actor. Brereton did not retiun it immediately, and 
Moody waited with some degree of patience. At length the first time 
Moody met him, he looked earnestly at him, and vented a kind of 
noise between, a sigh and a groan. He repeated this interjection 
whenever he met Brereton, who at length was so annoyed, that he 
put his hand in his pocket and paid him. Moody took the money, 
and' with a gentler aspect, said, " Did I ask you for it, Billy?" 

I dined with him once at Mr. Kemble's when he began to exhibit 
signs of age. Mr. Kemble during the whole time called him Gaffer, 
and a more appropriate appellation could hardly have been given 
to him, as he displayed a kind of venerable rustic aspect. He mingled 
little in conversation, but during a pause suddenly broke out into an 
anecdote of a ludicrous kind, which diverted the company, and he then 
relapsed into silence. He bad been a handsome man. His features 
were regular and expressive, but his person was stout and heavv. He 
had a powerful and well-toned voice. In low Irish character he had 
no competitor in his day, and Churchill pays a liberal compliment to 
him ana his country in *^ The Rosciad." His knowledge of the world, 
and good sense, enabled him to do justice to all the characters he 
represented ; but as he became larger in person, he grew sluggish and 
toipid in his acting. His manners were not suited to the Irish gen- 
tleman, and though he acted with strength and effect, his M^or 
OTlaherty was much surpassed by the late Mr. Johnstone, who, iriie 
did not exceed Moody in Foigard, was fully equal to him. 

Moody's Sir Sampson Legend was an admirable performance. I 
sat once with Dr. Wolcot 9t '^Love for Love," and he said he 
thought it the most perfect assumption of character he had ever seen. 
His Adam, m *< As You Like It,*' viras much admired, but by his ac- 
cent he certainly made Adam an Irishman. He lived on Bamea 
Common, on retiring from the stage, and dated his letter to the eight 
performers who had entered into opposition to the manager of Covent 
Garden theatre, from **an obscure comer of the Thames." He 
encouraged them to persevere, and ludicrously said in his letter, ^ 0o 
ye want any money ?" though, if they had, he was probably the last 
person from whom they could have reason to expect it He grew 
at last so negligent in his acting, that his Major Otdfox was a mass of 
torpid languor ; and when he appeared in one of the witches in 
" Macbeth," hit boots were plainly seen under her petticoats. The 
last time I ever saw him was at the late Mr. Weltje's, at Hammer- 
smith, where he called as he went to Shepherd's Bush, his last resi- 
dence. The conversation happened to turn on Mr. Shesdan, who 
was then alive, and who survived Moody. Some considerable 
arrears of salary had been due to Moody, who had threatened to go to 
Stafford, for which Sheridan was then a candidate, and to state his 
case to the electors. He then soon obtained his money. 

The conversation, as I have observed, turning upon Sheridan the 
last time I saw Moody, he sdd, « I have the highest respect for Mr. 
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Sheridan ; I honour his talents, and wodd do any thing to show my 
friendship for him, but take his word." Having seen him nearly in 
the prime of life, I was shocked, at this last meeting, to see the 
vast iteration in his person. Ilis handsome manly countenance 
was pallid, wrinkled, and cadaverous. His robust fi^me had become 
feeble, and he required help in walking, but I saw in his notice of 
Mr. Sheridan, that his master passion, the love of money, had by no 
means partaken of his general decay. 

The earlier part of ms theatrical Ufe had been passed in Jamaica, 
and being accustomed to the manners of the negroes, the part of 
Mungo was originally intended for him ; but Dibdin, ^e author of 
" The Padlock," wished to perform it himself, and it was impossible 
that anybody could have performed it with more spirit, humour, and 
character. The afteipiece itself was the most popular within my 
remembrance. It had the support originally of the elder Bannister, 
Vernon, Dibdin, and Mrs. Ame, wife of Michael Arne, who was 
esteemed the best singer of her time, but who unhappily died in 
early life. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

CBUutLn Mackun . I knew this actor in the decline of his life, or 
rather in Ins old age. He was a man of an irritable disposition, but 
•Tery dvil and affable when not contradicted. The first time I had 
4uiy personal intercourse with him was in the front boxes of Covent 
Garden theatre. He vras accustomed to express his opinions aloud, 
if any thing struck him on the stage. In that audible manner he said 
something which did not appear to me to be weH-founded, and I ven- 
tureSl to express a different opinion ; — the partition of the boxes only 
between us. lYhether he assented to my opinion, and was too proud 
to concur, or whether his irascible temper resented my forwardness, 
I know not, but he immediately raised his voice loud enough to be 
heard all over the theatre, and said— "Write down what you have 
raid, sir, and I will answer it'' I was awed into silence, for two 
reasons, — one, because I was really too diffident to answer this voci- 
ferous speech of the veteran ; and the other, becaase I was afraid « 
Xhat people at a distance might suppose I had insulted him ; I there- 
fore made no reply. 

Some years ailer this, I met him at the house of Merlin, the great 
mechanic, in Prince's-street, Hanover-square. Merlin attended him 
with great respect, and displayed all his curious mechanical works to 
him. MackTm was delighted, and seemed to be particularly gratified 
with a stool on which he turned himself about with ease ; and he 
uttered many humorous sallies on the occasion. When he had suffi- 
ciently diverted the persons present, and gratified his own curiosity 
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*widi the extraordinuy tkiD tnd iogeiniky wUeh cV MerKn^t worb 
di^ayedy Macklio qiuUed his moToable feat, aixl, looking at Merlin^ 
uttered these words, with a gravity almost scdemn : *" Sir, if I were a 
despotic monarch, I would have you confined in a room ; I would 
supply an your wants and wishes ; I should then say to you, for the 
benefit of mankind, Think T The last word he pronounced in the 
most emphatic manner, and then retired respectfully from the com- 
pany. The beginning of this speech, and the awful manner in which 
It was delivered, for a moment seemed to terrify Merlin, but the com- 
plimentary conclusion evidently gave him much pleasure. 

When Macklin veas announced for Macbeth, at Covent Garden 
theatre, my father^s old firiend, Mr. Brodie, told me he would write 
to Macklin for an order, and that if I would take it, I should go with 
him to the play. I iock the note, which contained a request for an 
order for his old friend Jemmy Brooke. Macklin wrote an answer in 
my presence, which I well recollect was in the following words : — 

^ Mr. Macklin presents his compliments to his old friend Jemmy 
Brooke. He always valued the man, and the pleasure of thinking lie 
was his friend ; wishes to increase the idea, and begs he wiU accept 
the enclosed order for two." 

I remember to have dined with Macklin at the house of a cleigyiaan 
named Clarke, who had paid Opie for a portrait of him. The Rev. 
Mr. Whalley, the editor of the works of Ben Jonson and of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, was of the party. This learned, intelligent, and 
pleasant ^ntleman, who, I believe, was one of the masters of Mer- 
chant Tailors' School, was literward, as 1 understood, obliged to 
leave this country, hapng, like myself, been ensnared by a false tnaod 
to accept lulls which* h& was unable to dischaige. I am afraid thai 
this respectable gentleman, acute critic, and agreeable companion,. 
was never able to return to England. I remember that though the 
party was made chiefly on account of Macklin, he said, that if a maa 
was thought of importance enough to have hhi portrait painted, he 
ought to be paid for lending his features. Whether this remark' was 
intended as a hint to our host, I know not, but it iUustrates the rough 
and interested character of Macklin. 

The character of Macbeth had been hitherto performed in the 
attire of an English general ; but Macklin was the first who per- 
formed it in the old Scottish garb. His appearance was previously 
announced by the CoMiAream March, which I then thought the most 
delightful musio I had ever heard ; and I never hear it now wkhout 
most pleasing recollections. When Macklin appeared on the bridge^ 
he was received with shouts of applause, which were rq>eatod 
throughout his performance. I was seated in the pit, and so near the 
orchestra that I had a fidi opportunity of seeing him to advantage* 
Gamck's representation of the character was before my time ; Mack- 
lin's was certainly not marked by studied grace of deportment ; but 
h^ seemed to be more earnest in the character than any actor I have 
subsequently seen. 

Here I must stop for a moment to say, that when Mr. John Keoa- 
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ble frit performed the part, be tent a note to me, requeatii^ I would 
be present, laying, ''Jfy Mml and body on the action^ bathr I well 
recollect Ins performance. It was animated with more spirit than I 
had oyer seen in his previous effi>rts ; and they who saw his Pierre^ 
after be resigned Jaffier, and in which he exhibited the most gallant 
ardour, may form some conception of his mode of expressing the fiery 
IMissages of Macbeth. I often saw him afterward in the same part, 
and ventured to tell him that he never equalled his first performance* 
^ Why surely, Taylor,^ said he, "you must be wrong. What ! do 
you think I have not improved in twenty years ?" This, however, 
he said in perfect good-humour. 

To return to Macklin. My friend Arthur Murphy admitted his 
want of grace, but contended for his correctness, judgment, and 
•eilergy, happily styling his performance as "a bUzck-leUer copy of 
Machethr 

I attended his performance two nights after. A party had been 
raised against him, consisting, as reported, of th^ friends of Reddish; 
and he experienced a mixed reception, but applause predominated. 
He announced his intention of developing the conspiracy which had 
been raised against him, on his next appearance. I was again present 
He came forward in his usual dress, and was well received. The* 
audience called for a chair, on which he sat, and began his story. 
He offered however no satisfactory proof, and the audience began to 
murmur. He then said he had authority upon which he could con- 
fidently rely ; and in a pathetic tone, putting his hand before his eyes 
as if he was shedding tears, said, " It was my wife.** The audience 
then expressed their disapprobation, and would hear no more. He 
was, however, again announced for Macbeth ;^and desirous of witness- 
ing the end of the affair, I went the third time. The opposing party 
had then gained the ascendant, and he was saluted with a violent hiss 
as soon as he appeared ; and this hostility was so determined, that he 
went through the part in dumb show, for not a word could be heard ; 
yet silence and applause attended all the other performers. I did 
not attend on the fourth night, but met a friend who had just left the 
tiieatre, and who told me that a board was brought forward on the 
Ktage, on which was ynritten, ^Mr. Macklin is discharged from this 
Aeatrer 

He had certainly given no provocation for this hostility, except to 
<^rtain critics who presumed to think that he had no right to attempt 
a part so different from his usual style of acting. He discovered 
fiome of the party, brought an action against them, and they were 
cast. On hearing the verdict in the court, Macklin arose, and 
addressing the judge, declared that he did not seek for any damages, 
but only wished to vindicate his character, and to support the rights 
of his profession. The judge said : " Mr. Macklin, I have often 
admired your talents, but you have never acted better than on this 
occasion." After being discharged from Covent Garden theatre, 
Macklin went to Ireland, where, being a native of the country, and 
admirod ai aa actor, he was well received. 
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Many years elapsed^ when he retarned to London, resumed bis 
situation at that theatre, and appeared in his favourite part of Shy- 
lock. His memory, however, was evidently impaired ; and after ser- 
eral attempts to repeat the character, he was at length oblige^ to re- 
linquish the stage. Not having provided for old age, he was in dan- 
ger of being reduced to a necessitous condition, but his friend Arthur 
Murphy issued proposals for publishing by subscription bis play of 
" The Man of the World," and the farce of " Love a la Mode,** to 
which was prefixed a print of himself, from a tery strong likeness by 
Opie. The subscription was warmly patronised, and L had the plea- 
sure of contributing my mite on the occasion. 

Macklin's devotion to the stage continued long after he had quitted 
it. He was, of course, indulged, by the late Mr. Harris with the 
freedom of the theatre, when he frequently took his station in the first 
row of the pit ; and if an actor's voice did not reach him, he was sure 
to get up, and in a commanding tone sa}% ^' Speak louder, sir, I 
cannot hear you." -The actors, in general, tolerated his peculiari- 
ties, and he lived upon good terms with them. He had not, however, 
relinquished his dramatic pen ; for he met me one day, and told me 
that he would fix a day when he would give me a beefsteak ; that the 
'windows should be shut and the door locked after dinner, and he 
would read to me a comedy which he bad- written. His increasing 
infirmities, however, prevented bis making the appointment, and I 
therefore probably escaped from a trial of patience ; for, as he was of 
an overbearing disposition, I should have been obliged to acquiesce 
in the propriety of all I was to hear, or expose myself to the violence 
of his temper. 

His origin was doubtful ; but I remember he told me, when I bad 
become better acquainted with him, that when he first came to Lon- 
don, he went to a relation of his mother, who kept a public-house in 
Lincoln's- Inn Fields, where there were then but few houses, and, as I 
understood, acted as a waiter. Tired and ashamed of this situation, 
be returned to Ireland, and joined a strolling company ofactors. At 
length he obtained a situation on the Dublin stage, and afterward in 
London. He told me that his first performance of Shy lock was in 
Lord Lansdown's alteration of Shakspeare's play, which was brought 
forward under the title of ^* The Jew of Venice ;" and that it was for 
bb performance in this play that the following well-known couplet 
was written upon him : 

This ii the Jew 

That Shakipeaie drew. ^ ^ 

He said the pit was at that period generally attended by a more 
select audience than were to be seen there at the present time. As 
far as I can recollect, the following were his words : — " Sir, you then 
saw no red cloaks, and heard no pattens in the pit, but you saw mer- 
chants from the city with big wigs, lawyers from the Temple with big 
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urigSy and phymcians from the caffee-hoasei with big wigs ; and the 
whole exhibited such a formidable grizzle as might well shake the 
nerves of actors and authors.'' His reputation being established, 
he was then engaged by Mr. Fleetwood tor Drury-lane theatre. 

Dr. Wolcot and I were one evening at the Rainbow in King-street, 
Covent Garden, a coffee-house where we used often to sup, when 
Macklin came 'into one of the boxes. As the doctor wanted to have 
some intercourse with the veteran, and as I was acquainted with him, 
we joined him, and were glad to find him in a talking mood. I 
found his memory much impaired, but he recollected facts, though 
he foi^ot names. My little acquaintance with theatrical history, 
however, enabled me to prompt him, and he told the following story 
nearly as I shall give it. 

<' Sir, I remember I once played the character of the boy who 
wears red breeches and offends his mother." "Jerry Blackaire, 
in * The Plain Dealer,' I suppose,'* said I. « Yes, sir, that was the 
part Well, sir, I played a great number of tricks to divert the 
audience ; and the chief part was played by the surly, fat fellow, 
whose name I have forgot." « Probably Quin, sir." « Ay, sir, that 
was the man. Well, sir, when I went into the green-room, the 
surly, fat man began to scold me, and told me that while I played 
my tricks, it was impossible to have a chaste scene with me. I told 
him that, different as our cast was, I had the public to please as ijpell 
as himself. * Buf, sir,' said he, you must get rid of your tricks.' I 
said I could not. * But, sir,' said he, * you shall.' By this time I was 
provoked, and said, < You lie ;' upon which he threw an apple that he 
was mumbling into my face. Sir, I was a fighting cull in those 
days, and I paid him so well about the face that it swelled, and 
rendered him hardly articulate. He was obliged to go on the stage 
again, but he mumbled his part so much that he was hissed. He 
left the stage, and somebody went forward and said that be was 
suddenly taken ill. Whether he finished bis part I don't remember, 
but I remember that at the end of the play he sent me a challenge, 
and said he should wait for me at the pillar in Covent Garden. But, 
sir, 1 was a pantomime cull in those days, and I sent word that I would 
come to him when the entertainment was over. But, sir, the man* 
ager, a sweet man, who was my great friend, resolved that nothing fatal 
should take place — I forget his hame." ** Probably Fleetwood, sir." 
** Ay, that was the man, — sent a message to the surly fellow at the 
pillar, and would make up a bed for me in the theatre for fear of con- 
sequences, and so the matter ended." 

I remember this pillar in the-middle of Covent Garden. It had a 
lai^e golden ball at the top, which I afterward saw in Mr. Kemble's 
garden, in Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. Yet Macklin lostythe 
friendship of Fleetwood by joining in an opposition to his intention 
of reducing the salaries of his actors ; and this led finally to a rup- 
ture between Macklin and Garrick, though the latter behaved to hira 
With great generosity^ offering to divide bis salary with him, on find- 
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mg Ait he could noi realms bins to Fleetwoods fiiToar. He whole 
trantactbn is stat^ by Mr. Murphy in his Ufe of Garriclr, and aD 
the papers are giren which passed on tlie oceamon. Macklin's case 
was drawn up by Mr. Corbyn Morris, a literary gentleman well known 
at that time, and Oarrick's answer by Mr. Gatbiie, the histcmao. 
It is strange that Garrick did not draw up his own case, as be did 
not want literary jwwers either in prose or in verse. 

It is well known that Junius addressed a brutal letter to Garrick, 
on a suspicion that he had given an iDforination to his majesty G^oi^e 
the Third, that Junius would write no more. Garrick sent an an- 
swer to this letter in a very spirited yet respectful style. Junius^s 
brief but abusive letter was not published at the time, but is seen in 
the last edition of Junius, in three volumes, including all the private 
correspondence between Junius and Mr. Henry Sampson Woodfall, 
and Junius and Wilkes, &c. ; but as the letter from Junius to Garrick 
was not published at the time, Garrick's answer never appeared. I 
understai\d that it will appear among the Garrick papers, which will 
most probably be published before the present work is put to press, 
and. win show Garrick in a very favourable light. 

I will now proceed with some further account of Macklin. He 
displayed the violence of his temper in thrusting his cane into the 
«ye of Mr. Hallam, the tincle of Mrs. Mattocks, the admired comic 
actress. Mr. Hallam died in consequence of this wound, which per- 
forated the brain, and Macklin was tried for the crime at the Old 
Bailey, but acquitted, because it did not proceed from moHee pre^ 
penst. 

It was formerly the custom with the actors and many literary char- 
acters of the time, to walk in the piazzas of Covent Garden in the 
middle of the day, and then to adjourn to dinner at the Bedford and 
other coffee-houses in the neighbourhood, and Mr. Murphy assured 
me that he was present at the following scene. Footie was walking 
with one party of friends, and Macklin with another. Foote diverted 
his friends at the expense of Macklin, whom he not only turned into 
ridicule, but attacked his character on all points. Macklin was not 
less active in abusing Foote. This scene continued for some time, 
and the reciprocal attacks seemed to receive an additional stimnlos 
as they passed each other. At length all the friends of both parties 
went away, and Foote and Macklin were. left masters of the 6eld; 
but Murphy lingered after he had taken leave of Foote, merely to 
see how the combatants would treat each other. To his surprise, 
Foote advanced to Macklin, and said in an amicable manner, 
** Macklin, as we are left alone, stfppose we take a beefsteak to- 
gether.** « With all niy heart,'* said Macklin ; and they adjourned 
40 /ie Bedford, as if they had been the best of friends. They after- 
ward, however, came to an open rupture. 

Both gave public readings, in which they introduced the most vin- 
dictive abuse of each other. My father used to attend them both. 
Macklin severely arraig^d the moral character of Foote, and Us 
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wasfportive asd inventive. Among c^ier matters which my fiilher 
told me of this warfare, he said Foote expressed his surprise th«fc 
Hacklin should have had a Latin qnotation in his adrertisement,-* 
«« but 1 have it," said he : << when he was footman to a wild extrava« 
gant student at the uniTersity, and d^ried hb master's books to the 
pawnbroker's, he probably picked np this quotation on the way.** 
After a pause, Foote added, << No, that could not be, for the fellow 
<x>ald not read at the time.'' It hardly need be said that Mackltn 
never was in that capacity^ The belligerents, however, with all the 
solemnity on one side, and all the vrit on the other, tired the town, 
raised the siege, and became good friends again. 

Maeklin was a severe father. He gave his daughter, mdeed, am 
accomplished educatbn, and for some years came annually from Dub- 
lin, his bead-quarters, to play his Shylock and Sir Archy for her 
benefit ; but he always made her pay for the journey and his peiw 
formance, and she was always obliged to lend her gold watch to a 
friend during ins stay in London, lest be ahould insist upon liaving it, 
aas he was too austere for her to dispute his will. Her figure' was 
.good, and her manner easy and elegant, but her face was plam, 
though animated by expression. She was a very sprightly actres% 
and drew from real life. Her character tbrouj^ life was not only 
onimpeached, but highly respected. 

Churchill has described Macklin's iace in very coarse terms in his 
^< Rosciad ;" and Quin said of him, << if God writes a legible hand, 
that fellow is a villain." At another time, Quin had the hardihood to 
.say to Maeklin himself^ << Mr. Maeklin, by the Une$ — I beg your 
pardon, sir — by the cordage of your face, you should be hanged.'* 

In Sbylock, in Sir Arcby Macsarcasm, and in Sir Pertinax Mac- 
sycophant, he was, in my opinion, far superior to all his successors. 
Cooke might speak the Scottish language better, but he did not fill 
the stage so well, and had not such a biting humour. Mr. Young 
has lately performed Sir Pertinax with merited success. 

I saw Maeklin perform iago, and Sir Paul Pliant, and other char- 
acters. In Iago, though doubtless he was correct in his conceptioa 
of the character, he was coarse and clumsy in his deportment, and 
nothing coukl be more rough than his manner of stabbing Emilia, and 
running from the stage in the last scene. His Sir Paul was not want- 
ing in noisy humour, but was rude in action. He was too theoreti- 
cal for nature. He had three pauses in his acting — the fir8t,Mnode- 
rate ; the second, twice as long ; but his last, or « grand pause,*' as 
he styled it, was so long, that th^ prompter, on one occasion, thinking 
Us memory failed, repeated the cue, as it is technically called, several 
times, and at last so loud as to be heard by the audience. At length 
Maeklin rushed from the stage and knocked him down, exclaimiog» 
-«< The fellow interrupted me in my grand pause," 

Maeklin had a son, who I believe held a place in a government 
office, and according to report, died in India. His features were 

M 
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e? en more pl«n thtn those of fais father, I nerer heard that he was 
at all distinguished for talents. He was once pointed out to me as 
the son of Macklin, and I saw him again. He was a person of whom 
sothing was heard either good or bad. 

There are two Lives of Macklin» one in a single volume written by 
his and n>y old friend Mr. Cooke, the barrister, the author of ^* The 
Life of Footc," and many temporary pamphlets, besides a very good 
poem entitled " Conversation.'' Here I may relate a circumstance 
which manifests an extraordinary revolution in the lifeof a conspicu- 
ous character. A lieutenant in the royal navy had written a poh'ti- 
cal pamphlet, but being called to his duty, was not able to see it 
through the press. He therefore placed it in the hands of a book- 
seller, desiring that he would give it to some literary man, who, for 
duly preparing it for publication, should have half the profits. The 
booksellei* gave it Mr. Cooke, who soon discharged his duty. The 
work was published, and the profits were thirty pounds, all of which 
was given to Mr. Coeke, who took his portion, and reserved the other 
half for the author whenever he should call for it. Many years elapsed 
and he heard nothing of him. At length a gentleman called on him,^ 
told bis name, and declared himself to be the author of the pam- 
phlet, telling him he knew that fiAeen pounds were due to him on 
account of the pamphlet, and adding, he was ashamed to take it, but 
that ** his poverty and not his wilP' consented, as he had a wife and an 
increasing family. Mr. Cooke had* the money ready for him, which 
the stranger took, and expressed his gratitude at parting. This 
necessitous author was the late Lord Erskine. 

This fact may be depended on, upon the unquestionable authority 
of Mr. Cooke. 

The other <« Life of Macklin," in two volumes, was written by a 
literary gentleman who was reputed to be a son of Macklin. Mr* 
Cooke's, however, was likely to be the most authentic account, as 
he had known Macklin from an early period, and gave in it a general 
history of the stage during Macklin's time. 

It has been generally understood that Dr. Johnson alluded to Mack- 
lin when he spoke of a person whose conversation was<< a perpetual 
renovation of hope, with a constant disappointment." As far as I 
had an opportunity of judging, the description was just. Macklin 
was fond of talking, and generally had all the talk to himself, for the 
company were unwilling to interrupt a man at his very advanced age, 
expecting that something of historical, political, or theatrical matter 
would be learned from him. He mentioned Booth, Wilks, and Cib- 
ber ; and when on the eve of telling a story of one, he rambled from 
one to the other, and nothing connected could be obtained. He 
mentioned Mrs. Oldfield with so much warmth and admiration, that 
we expected to hear something of her private history, or of her act- 
ing ; yet all we learned was, that she had lived with Mr. Arthur Mam- 
waring, which all the world knew. 

Booth's widow, he said, who upwards of forty years after the death 
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of her hnsband, placed a monument to his memory in Poet's Comer,. 
Westminster Abbey (and whose maiden name was Santlow), was an 
admirable dancer, and bad a very fine head of hair» which, in the 
middle of a dance, she always contrived to throw over her neck and 
shoulders in a very interesting and picturesque manner. 

The hours, however, did not pass without amusement, for it wa9 
gratifying to see a man so much advanced in life, with high spirits and 
strong lungs, particularly as we were buoyed up all the time by the 
expectation of hearing something entertaining, nor were we alto* 
gether disappointed. There was a print from Opie's portrait, which, 
accompanied Macklin's works as published by subscription by hi» 
friend Arthur Murphy. 

The last time I ever saw Macklin was in Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden, during a very severe frost, when the snow had hardened on 
the ground. He was well muf&ed up in a great coat, and walked to 
and fro with great vigour. I addressed him, and said, « Well, Mr. 
Macklin, I suppose you are comparing the merits of former actors 
with those of the present day." « The what of the present day T** 
said he, in a very loud tone ; " the what, sir V* in a louder tone, « the 
actors, sir ?" He repeated his question with a voice that made the 
whole street ring, " Perhaps, sir,** said I, *« you will not allow the 
present race to be actors." " Good morning, sir," said he, and ab» 
ruptly parted from me, resuming his walk with extraordinary strength 
and speed. 

His first wife, who was long before my time, I have always heard 
was an excellent actress. Plam as Macklin was when I knew him» 
my mother assured me that she remembered him to be a smart-look* 
ing dark man, and a very sprightly actor, even in juvenile parts, but 
bard in his manner, and apt to resort to bis pauses, which he after'- 
ward graduated as I have before mentioned. 

I have perhaps dwelt too long upon Macklin, but as he was a popu*^ 
lar actor, a good dramatic writer, and a distinguished person in bisr 
day, he ought not to be hastily dismissed, since very few in his profes- 
non have come before the public with equal pretensions to their 
favour. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

With Me. Thomas Sheridan, the father of Mr. Richard Brins* 
ley Sheridan, who was so justly celebrated for his dramatic genius^ 
political knowledge, and oratorical powers, I was slightly acquainted ;. 
sufficient, however, to convince me that he was a grave, sensible,, 
and intelligent man, polite, but reserved in bis manners. I saw him- 
perform Hamlet and Brutus at the Haymarket theatre, and as tkr 
MM I recollect of bis acting, Churchill has given a just description of 
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Um in bis ^'Rosciad.'' B\a fon, Brinsley, is nid to have accoantod 
for his not having seen Garrick so often as he wished, after he had 
once seen him, in consequence of having heard from his father that 
he himself was the best actor of the time ; and as he considered Us 
father rather a declaimer than an actor, relying then upon his fathei's 
judgment and veracity, he felt no curiosity to see Garrick. How- 
ever, when he had seen him, he attributed his father's opinion of 
himself to that natural partiality with which we all estimate our own 
merits. 

After the elder Mr. Sheridan had long relinquished acting, he 
joined with Mr. Henderson in public readings, for which they were 
well qualified by their respective talents. Mr. Sheridan took the 
graver, and Mr. Henderson the lighter and facetious department of 
these amusements, which were very attractive. It was in this spe- 
cies of entertainment that Mr. Henderson brought into notice the 
humorous tale of John Gilpin, which he recited with so much spirit 
and comic effect that it drew public attention to the poems of Cow- 
per in general, which excellent as they are, particularly *^ The Task,** 
were but little known at the time, though they are now justly in 
universal estimation. 

Mr. Sheridan, in his portion of the readings, introduced too much 
of his dissertation on elocution, which was by no means suited to the 
taste of a mixed audience, and was indeed heavy in effect. His 
recital of the works of others was very impressive, but his voice 
was, as Churchill describes it, << irregular, deep, and shrill by fits.'' 
He gave Shenstone's << Elegy on Jesse," in a very pathetic manner^ 
but his chief excellence was in Dryden's "Alexander's Feast,'* which 
be recited by heart, and in the most, animated manner. Indeed I 
cannot think it possible for anybody to recite that poem in a more 
impressive manner or with stronger effect. The great charm, how- 
ever, of these readings, was Mr. Henderson's John Gilpin, which 
rendered the tale popular in all quarters. 

Here I cannot but regret that I had not the genius of Cowper, 
for my tale of « Monsieur Tonson," which was admirably recited by 
Mr. Fawcett, was not less popular in its day, and drew crowded 
audiences to Freemasons' Tavern. Several of the actors, among 
whom were Mr. John Palmer, Mr. Burton, and many provincial 
performers, called on me requesting that I would read it to them that 
they might better understand the iconceptions of the author. They 
should rather have applied to Mr. Fawcett, whose example would 
have been a more instructive lesson.* 

The story has smce been dramatized and expanded by Mr. Mon- 

* Ab I was one morning knockinnf at the door of « friend, a deoent-looking peno^ 
but with rough manner, addressed me, abraptly saying, " Are you the author of 
Monsieur Tonson ?'» I simply answered, « I own my guilt.»» « I thonifht no « said 
IM, and went away with equal abruptuea ; and if this may be eoosiderMi a ep^eisf 
«f &ffle, I have seen myself pointed at in noffee-honsM on the i 
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crie^ m gentleman whom I hare not the pleasure of knowing, hut 
who has done me the honour to dedicate his humorous farce to me. 

I must again refer to the readings, because they are connected 
with a ludicrous anecdote. Mr. Henderson's facetious readings 
rendered the entertainment so popular and attractive that it must hare 
been very profitable to the performers; but notwithstanding the 
emoluments, Mr. Sheridan expressed some discontent, << For,'^ said 
he, ** I wanted the readings to be rather instructive than divertmg, 
and calculated to attract the select and judicious ; but Mr. Henderson 
has frustrated my intention by bringing in the whole townJ* Those 
who knew the grave character of the elder Mr. Sheridan, and his 
fondness for his favourite subject, elocution, will not be surprised at 
bis whimsical disappointment. 

With Mr. Thomas Kino, generally called Tom Kih« from his 
easy manners and facetious talents, I was well acquainted. Church- 
ill says of him, 

'MoB(tt Dnirj'f fons he eomaf and ihioaf in WaM. 

Itbai been supposed by some that the critical poet alluded to his 
performance of Brass in the comedy of ** The Confederacy,'' but 
this IS a mistake. He was mdeed admirable in that character, but 
Ae poet alhided to hit general excellence in characters of a bold and 
spirited nature, such as the bucks and bloods of tiiat time, as n^ell m 
lo the darinip and intrudve characters of the old comedies. 

Kmg poMessed a shrewd ntind, and copied his characters from real 
lifie, and firom the manners of any of his predecessors. He was 
admirable in story-telling in private company, and when any persong^ 
beat about the bush to draw from him a particular story, he always 
stopped them and said, << I see what you are at, don't give yourself 
any trouble,'' and he would then begin to tell a facetious anecdote^ 
wUch required some degree of acting, as if it was «ome narrative of 
tiie day. My friend Donaldson, a( whom I have given some account^ 
was his schoolfellow at Westminster. 

To show the revolutions of a theatrical Hfe, Tom King, who after- 
ward became one of the chief comic actors of his time, told his 
firiend Donaldson that, soon after he adopted the profession, he walked 
all the way from Beaconsfield to Southwark to procure money from 
a friend to buy a pair of stockings, and when he walked back to 
perform the next day, his share of the profits was eighteen-pence, 
and his proportion, on a division, of the ends of candles. 

Poor Eng unfortunately had an incurable propensity to gaming. ^ j^^ 
After frequent and heavy losses he won one evening about 7000/. J ," 
He immediately left the gaming-table and rai^iome. His wife was ) T"^ V 
in bed He fell upon his knees by the side of tiie bed and called 2 'l 
Tehementlylbr aBible. Unhappily there was no such unprofessional > ^ 
hook in the bouse, but King remained on bis knees and solemnly 
#wore tiutt be woidd never visit a ganung-taUe again. His piopea^ 
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«it7» however, returned upon biro, and be ventured bis all one nigbt, 
which was won by a colonel in the British army, a very rich niaiiy 
not without a strong suspicion that he was guilty of false play ; and 
the suspicion was so near proof, that he went to all the clubs of 
which he was a member and erased his name from the books, con- 
scious that, when an explanation took place, he would have been 
dismissed with infamy from them all. This man, who was of a good 
family, after his conduct towards King, was discarded from society, 
•and used to wander alone through the streets, an object of contempt 
to all who had before known and respected him. 

King once kept his carriage, had a house in Great Queen-street, 
Xincoln's-Inn Fields, and a villa at Hampton, near the mansion of 
bis friend Garrick, who held him in high regard ; but his fatal turn 
ibr gaming deprived him of these advantages, and rendered him a 
poor man for the remainder of his life. He had for several years 
been attached to Miss Baker, a celebrated dancer at Drury-lane 
theatre, and happening to break his leg, and being attended by her 
with great kindness during his illness, he married her on his recovery, 
and they lived many years as happily together after such a change 
4>{ fortune, the ^result of his own imprudence, as could well be 
expected. 

It is lamentable to state that this aSectionate wife, who had shared 
prosperity with him, when, besi 
jnentioned, he enjoyed a lai^e wc 
annual benefit, was after bis deatl 
tej»bam-court road,, supported c] 
better day^. Sne bore the revere 
'Submission; and' evea with her sc 
lier apartment an agreeable scene of simple decoration. 

^ King possessed literary talents and a turn for poetry. I called on 
bim one morning when be lodged in a respectable house in Store- 
street, Bedford-gquare, and as he had not left the stage and his 
benefit was approaching, I advised him to throw into rhyme a story 
which I had beard him tell in prose, as it would be something novel 
x)n the occasion. He complied with my advice, and soon after read 
-to me his versification, in which he had retained all the humorous 
points of the story, and the whole was written with great spirit. He 
Jrecited it on the stage with good effect. 

There are manv persons who hold peetry in contempt, and some 
«ven in horror; bdtifKinghad devoted himself as much to the Muse as 
he did to the gaming-table, he might have added lustre to his character, 
have profited by his literary effusions, have ended his life in affluence, 
and his faithful and affectionate wife would have inherited the com- 
fort of an elegant independence, in some degree to console her for 
4he loss of her husbaiid. 

I had some opportunities of rendering him literary service, which 
always afforded me pleasure, and which he acknowledged with much 
jnore gratitude than that service could possibly have deserved. His 
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Tom in << The CoAselous Loyers,'' was ezceneiit, so was his Trap, 
panti and Lissardo. Lissardo was the last character I saw faitn 
perform. While he stood, he acted with his former spirit and hamour ; 
but when he fell upon his knees; and Don Felix held the sword at 
bis breast, he was unable to get up, and the roaster was obliged to 
help the servant to regain his feet. 

These characters, and others of a similar description, were exactly 
suited to his talents ; but in the real fine gentleman there was a kind 
of briskness in hb manner and a sort of subtle look in his features, 
by no means consistent with high-bred deportment. In this respect 
he was greatly eclipsed by his powerful competitor Woodward, who 
could play the high-bred gentleman or fop, and was equally excellent 
in all the other characters in which King W9s chiefly successful. 
Poor King ! I wrote an occasional address on his death, which I had 
the pleasure to hear was very gratifying to his widow. 

I first saw Woodward in the part of the Copper Captain, and it is 
not possible for me to describe the nature, truth, and perseverance 
with which he gave the laugh introduced into the character ; but I 
recollect well that it spread the contagion of laughter over the whole 
audience. I afterward saw King several times in the same character, 
and it is but justice to his memory to say, that his laugh, though quite 
different from that of Woodward, was not less natural, and hardly 
less effective. Tet after all there is no adequate reason for such a 
laugh; for though the captain might be glad that Estifania bad dis* 
posed of his baubles, a smile would have been sufficient, particularly 
as it only served to convince him that his wife was a cheat, as well 
as otherwise a frail woman. It reminds me of what Churchill says 
of love in Falstaff : — 

When Ftlstaff ftandi detected in a lie, * 
Wbj wiUiout reaaon rolli love's gUiej eje ? 
. Wbj, there's no cause, at least no cause we know, — 
It was the fashion twentj years ago. 

With equal justice the laugh may be condemned, but it is so rooted 
to the stage by tradition, that no actor must now assume the part of 
the Copper Captain who is not provided with a good contagious 
laugb, however ably be may otherwise support the whole of the 
character. 

Mr. William Lewis. I saw this gentleman the first night of 
bis appearance on the London stage, and his performance of Belcour, 
in " The West Indian," was so spirited and characteristic, that he 
was soon distinguished by the title of Belcour Lewis. His figure 
was light and his manner easy. He was a fit successor to Wood- 
ward, whose characters be in general inherited. He also appeared 
with success in tragic parts, and I read a criticism on his acting^n 
Hannah More's tragedy of « Percy," actually written by Mr. Qarrick 
by desire of his friend Bate Dudley, afterward Sir Henry. This 
oriticism was highly favourable. 
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Mr. Lewisy with whom I had long the pleaaare of being aequainte^ 
in a conTersation which I once had with him, declared that be 
prided himself on having clearly distinguished his mode of acting; 
parts in the old comedies, such as Archer, Banger, &c., and the 
wild characters in modem plays, such as those introduced by 
O^Eee£fe, and followed in the comedies of Reynolds and Morton, — 
characters that show a lively invention in all of those authors, but 
are very different from those of Wycherley, Congrere, and Yanbrugh^ 
whose characters, though highly coloured, were yet drawn from life. 
Still, however, from observation of Mr. Lewis's acting, I cannot but 
think that, whatever his merit might be in what may be stjled the 
legitimate characters of the elder dramatists, he was chiefly successful 
in the wild sketches of the writers of a later date. His Mercutio 
was excellent, and I have heard it warmly praised by the late Mr. 
John Eemble, who was always liberal where praise was justly due» 
but not otherwise. 

Mr. Lewifj, like King, abounded in anecdotes, which he related 
without hesitation, and. with great humour, particularly such af^ 
inrolyed Irish humour and manners. My late friend Mr. Cooke, an 
Irishman, told me that nothing could be more exact than Mr. Lewis*» 
representation of the bucks and bloods of Dublin, who were of % 
gayer yet more determined order than those who formerly distin* 
guisbed themselves in London, but were nearly extinct when I first 
began to regard the passing world, and the magistracy was more 
vegularly settled. We now, indeed, never hear of such riotous ad* 
▼entorers and enemies of watchmen, as those who existed about the 
vuddle, or perhaps earlier part, of the reign of Gkorge the Third. 

Mr. Lewis, though so active and spirited in the representation of 
the eccentric parts of modem comedy, was polite in his manners, 
and peaceable in his dispositbn, but r^y to rapport his character 
with the most determined courage, if occasion required, of which 
instances occurred which it is not necessary to mention. He wa» 
social, but not too convivial, or inclined to dissipation, as, indeed, 
was fully evinced by the large fortune which he bequeathed to Im 
fiunily. He was a kind husband and father, and possessed a very 
intelligent and amiable wife, whose memory, as well as that of her 
husband, I hold in sincere regard. He was not so zealous an ad* 
mirer of Garrick as I expected from his general taste and judgment ; 
but the Irish in general were partial to ti^eir countrymen, Barry and 
Mossop. 

Mr. Lewis, indeed, was a native of Wales, but was taken so early 
to Dublin by his mother, who had married a second husband, that he 
naturally imbibed all the native peculiarities of the Irish taste. He 
made it a point, however, to become acquainted with the great British 
«Ro«^ius," and told me that he found Mr. Garrick kind, attentive, 
and comfidentiaL 

Mr. Lewis observed that he had seen the mechanical parts of act- 
ing, such as pushing the chair in Don FeUx, in order to be reeMcikd 
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l» Viebitf e, Arebtr eon^Bg the wig, tnd actiow of t rimBar de^ 
icr^tton m odier comic plaja, executed wiA more address than trjr 
Qarrick ; bat he candidly acknowledged that he ascribed the itifeB- 
tioa and introduction of them whollj to him, and added that Garridc'a 
tn^dy was irresistible, though he did not think altogether superior 
to what he had witnessed in Barry and Mossop. 

I have often dmed in company with Mr. Lewis, at the hospitabfe 
table of the late Mr. Harris, the proprietor of Corent Gardeik 
theatre ; and bis gay and spirited anecdotes rendered him an adrniT'^ 
able companion. He was, tberefore, essentially different in private 
life from his great predecessor Woodward, who, though so brisk and 
animated on the stage, was always silent and reserved, if not satur^ 
nine, in company. One of Mr. Lewis's sons reached the rank of 
colonel in the service of the Honourable East India Company ; 
another went upon the stage ; and the youngest is at present the 
respectable proprietor and manager of the Liverpool theatre. Mr» 
Lewis had also three amiable daughters, one of whom be had the 
misfortune to lose during his life. His widow survived him some 
years, and died sincerely regretted by all who were acquainted with 
her. The two remaining daughters live under the affectionate pro^ 
taction of their brother at Liverpool. 

There are several portraits of Mr. Lewis, but the best is a whole* 
length, the size of life, in the character of the Marquis, in the farce 
of *^ The Midnight Hour,** painted by Mr. Shee, the royal academic 
etan, now Sir Arthur Shee, and pre^dent of the academy, which » 
BOt only an admirable characteristic likeness, but a work of great 
lurofestioiial excellence. 

One of the last original characters which Lewis performed was 
Jeremy Diddler, in the humoroos farce of << Raising the Wind.** 
The farce was brought forward on a Saturday night, and on that 
very night died the person who was justly conndered the hero of the- 
piece : ^is was no other than Bibb, a well-known character at that 
time, who accompanied Shuter in his expedition to Paris to wm a 
wager. Though the person in question was not a theatrical per* 
former, yet he was so much connected with theatrical performer^ 
and acted so singular a part in the drama of life, that I may not im- 
property introduce him on the present occasion. He was the son of 
a respectable sword-cutler in Great Newpoft-street. The father 
waa a grave and prudent man, who gave his son a good edncatioB, 
and afterward articled him to an engraver. Bibb practised the art 
tome years, and 1 remember a print which he engraved, representing 
the interbr of the Pantheon, in Oxford-street 

Bibb's print was not a work of high professional skill, but, from 
tta number of the figures, and the large size of the plate, displayed 
more industry than could have been expected from a character that 
was afterward marked by idleness and dissipation. I knew him very 
early in life, and occasionally saw him until near his death. He was 
flittch mctetd to gaanng) and took me once to a hazard-taMe kk 

MS ^ 
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Oerrard-street, Soho, where I saw Dr. Luzato, an Italian pfbyaidaB; 
who visited my father^ and was a very agreeable and intelligent man. 
Baddeley, the actor, was also there. A dispute arose between Bad- 
deley and the doctor, which was likely to terminate seriously^ but 
the rest of the assembly interposed, lest the character cf the houte 
should be called in question, and their nocturnal orgies suppressed. 
The house went under the name of the Royal Larder, which was 
merely a cover to conceal its real purpose, that of a place for the 
meeting of gamesters. 

I was very young at the time, and being ignorant of the game, I 
had not courage to engage at the hazard-table. It was a meeting of 
a very inferior kind, for a shilling was admitted as a stake. I had «, 
irery few shillings in my pocket, which Bibb borrowed of me as the 
box came round to him, and lost every time. The house was kept 
by a man named Nelson, who afterward was landlord of the George 
Inn, opposite to Wyche-street, in Drury-lane. I shall have occasion 
to mention this man again. 

How Bibb supported himself, having relinquished engraving, it 
would be difficult to conceive, if he had not levied taxes upon all 
whom he knew, insomuch that besides his title of Count, he acquired 
that of <' Half-crown Bibb," by which appellation he was generally 
distinguished; and according to a rough, and, perhaps, fanciful 
estimate, he had borrowed at least 2000/. in half-crowns. 

I remember to have met him on the day when the death of Dr. 
Johnson was announced in the newspapers; and expressing my re^et 
at the loss of so great a man, Bibb interrupted me, and spoke of him 
as a man of no genius, whose mind contained nothing but the lumber 
of learning. I was modestly beginning a panegyric upon the doctor, 
when he again interrupted me with, " Oh ! never mind that old 
blockhead. Have you such a thing as ninepence about you?** 
Luckily for him I had a little more. 

There was something so whimsical in this incident, that I men- 
tioned it to some friends, and that and others of the same kind 
xloubtless induced Mr. Kenny to make him the hero of bis diverting 
farce, called << Raising the Wind," already mentioned. Another 
circumstance of a siipilar nature was told me by Mr. Morton, whose 
"dramatic works are deservedly popular. He told me that Bibb met 
him one day after the successful performance of one of his plays, 
and, concluding that a prosperous author must have plenty of cash, 
•commenced his solicitation accordingly, and ventured to ask him for 
the loan of a whole crown. Morton assured him that he had no mort^ 
silver than three shillings and sixpence. Bibb readily accepted tbem» 
of course, but said on parting, ^< Remember I intended to borrow a 
crown, so you owe me eighteen-pence.'' This stroke of humour 
.induced Morton to regret that Bibb had left him bis debtor. 

Bibb, in his latter days, devised a good scheme to raise the sup- 
j>lies. He hired a large room for the reception of company once a 
4reekt which he paid for only for the day. He then, with the coa- 
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tent of bis friends, provided a handsome dinner^ for which the gneste 
jmid their due proportion. There can be little doubt that many 
eztraefdiDary characters assembled on these occasions. He told 
me his plan, and requested I would be one of the party. I promised 
I would attend, and regret that I was prevented, as so motley an 
assemblage must have afforded abundant amusement. 

Bibb's father, knowing the disposition of his son, lefl him an 
annuity, which was to be paid at the rate of two guineas a week, 
and which never was to be advanced beyond that sum. This was^ 
however, probably dissipated the next day, and, when expendec^ he 
used to apply to bis sister, a very amiable young lady, who was mar- 
ried to a respectable merchant H :;ving been tired by frequent 
applications, the husband would not let him enter the door. Bibb 
then seated himself on the steps, and passengers seeing a man de- 
cently dressed in that situation, naturally stopped, and at length a 
crowd was collected. The gentleman, then desirous of getting rid 
of a crowd, and probably in compliance with the desire of his wife^ 
found it necessary to submit to her brother's requisition. 

When I first became acquainted with Bibb, be had the manners 
of a gentleman with easy gayety, having recently returned from 
travelling, as companion to a person of fortune. His conversation 
was enlivened with humour, and, perhaps, I might add with wit ; but 
as he g^dually departed from genteel society, and associated chiefly 
With gamblers, if not sharpers, his manners proportionably degen* 
erated, and once sitting nearly opposite to him at i^ubUc dinner^ 
having received a ticket from one of my friends, I was surprised to 
observe that all Bibb said was accompanied by nods, winks, and by 
thrusting his tongue into his cheek. I could hardly believe that I had 
remembered bim with a pleasing vivacity and well-bred manners. 

Nothing could subdue the spirit of his character, for he would 
make a joke of those necessities under which others would repine^ 
droop, and despair. His death was fortunate at the period when it 
happened, for it not only relieved him in old age from probable 
infirmities, which, if they had confined him at home, would doubtless 
have deprived him of all resources of an eleemosynary nature, but 
would have reduced him to absolute starvation. It was also, as I 
have before observed, fortunate, for he escaped the mortification of 
seeing his character brought upon* the stage. The public journals 
of the Monday after his death were full of anecdotes of his extraor- 
dinary life. I may iairiy add, that if he had been a man of Ibrtutie^ 
with his talents, promptitude, and humour, he might have made a 
very respectable figure in life, and have been a useful member of 
society. 

There are doubtless many in this metropolis who lead a life of 
expediency, like Bibb, but few who can support their difficulties witb 
such fortitude and cheerfulness as he did, or who, like him, can sport 
with fortune, and submit to live by degrading suppltcattons, while 
caatiously avoiding to incur the severities of law. 
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Mb. Tbohas Datiei . This gentleman was many years on the- 
stage, but left it partly because be nerer was able to obtain much 
theatrical reputation, though chiefly because he was a victim to the 
aef erity of Churchill in his ^* Rosciad.'' 

I once had an opportunity of seeing Davies act, long after he had 
left the stage, when a benefit was given to him at Drury-lane thea- 
tre ; but whether during the management of Garrick, I do not recol- 
lect though I believe it was granted by him. The play was ^* The 
Way of the World," and Davies was announced in the part of Fun* 
alL There was a dull gravity in his acting, and his voice had a rum* 
bling tone. It was, therefore, evident, that Churchill was hardly too 
severe in his criticism ; but, as Davies was a scholar, a man of taste^ 
and bore an honest character, the churUsh poet ought to have passed 
over him entirely, or have been less severe. What part Davies bad 
taken in politics, or what ^^ploto" he had been concerned in, it is 
»ow impossible to know ; but as Davies was a stanch whig, h\9 
political principles could not have been different from those of the 
satirist Long after the death of Churchill, Davies published his life 
of Gtarrick, and at a later period gave three volumes of Dramatic 
Miscellanies to the workl. In the latter work he, as often as ocoa-^ 
aion admitted, certainly manifested his political principles, but by no 
means inconsistent with rational loyalty. 

His Life of Garrick is very creditable to his critical knowledge, 
and he generally appreciates the powers of tl^ great actor widi can- 
door and judgment ; though at times, he certainly, by preferring otbett 
to Inm in some parts, seems to pay court to theatrical merits extant 
at the time when his work was pubKahed. The same courtesy ap- 
pean also in bii Dramatic Mucellanies, but in general the work 
evinces the taste of a critic and the learning of a sdiobr. It '» 
evident that he must have been n very diffusive reader, and he eme^ 
•assfnUy q^nlies what he has read to the sulgect beiore htou He 
seaaelimes^ however, speaks as confidently of the merits of aetoys 
who existed belbre his time as if he bad actnally witnessed their 
petibffmances, though it is evident diat he could only judge ften 
writtMi records, or persomd information. The anecdotes which he 
intr o dmr es are amunngand appropriate, but sometimes his interpre- 
tation of difficult passages is too conjectural, and his emendatory 
criticism by no means satisfactory. Tet he diiers modestly finom the 
opinions of higher authorities, and is never confident in maintaining 
M own. He speaks with respect of Mr. G. Steevens as a conunen- 
iBtar, but seems to have had a very indifferent opinion of hie moriA 
character. 
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Tbt fidtowing tstrtct km^ Mr. Dacfies's tUrd Tolnme premiti 
Mr. Steeyens in aa trnfiiTonrabk a pdBt of Tiew» flitt ju thalgetifle* 
jaaa wil dirajs Ktain a high refmtatkm f^r Us li^^ may 

properlj ia^rodnce it as one anong many ramoars of Uie lamo das* 
eriptioa that were in circulation dnring his liie, and were by those 
who knew him generally credited. 

<* Mr. Steer^M,'' says Da?ies» ^ in addition to his large note (oo 
a particular passage in Hamlet), assures us that there was more illib* 
enU private abuse, and peevish satire, published in the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and King James the First, than in any other age 
except the present. This is not very clear to me ; but happy is the 
man who can, with a good conscience, afiSrm he never was guilty oC 
the base practice of wounding the fair reputation of others, or of dis- 
turbing the peace of families by malicious and rancoroas slander. 
The propagation of obloquy, to gain wealth and preferment, may 
admit of some exculpation ; but of all abuse, that which is sponta- 
neous and unprovoked is the most unaccountable. What does Mr. 
Steevens think of a gentleman who, when at his country-seat, found 
no amusement so pleasing as writing libels upon his neighbours, af d 
throwing them over the garden walls, with the malignant derign ti> 
torment those who bad never offended him 1'' 

The charge implied in this question I had often heard urged against 
Mr. Steevens long before I read this passage in Mr. Davies'a work ; 
and in corroboration of it, I shall insert what I heard from my late 
fiiend Arthur Murphy, whose dramatic works will always keep pos- 
iessbn of the stage. Mr. Murphy said that he had been some time 
out of town after the successful exhibition of one of bis plays, but I 
do not recollect which. On his return to town Mr. Steevens called 
o» Uflu, aod in the course of conversation asked if he had seen m 
severe attack on his play, in the St. James's Chronicle. . Mur];Ay 
said be luid not In a day or two after Mr. Steevens called on hhn 
again, and, referring to the same article, asked him if he had not seen 
it; Mr. Murj^y adced him how long ago the article had appeared ^ 
Steevens told him about a fortnight. << Why, then," said Murphy,. 
^ would you have me search for it in the jakes, where only it now 
can prcrimUy be found V* There was something of apparent disap* 
pointtteBt inthe manner of Steevens, and it sUtickMr. Murphy that 
be was probably the author. He, therefore, excised himself for 
putting an end to the interview then, pretending that he had some 
papers to examine ; and as soon as Steevens had departed^ Mr. Mur- 
phy set off post to the office of << The St James's Chronicle,'' ant 
requested to see the manuscript of the article in question. The late 
Mr. Baldwin ob^ingly eomplied, and Mr. Murphy found thai it was 
in the handwriting of Steevens. Steevens demed that it was hb 
handwritiBg, and by mutual consent the matter was referred to the 
decisktt of Dr. Johnsm. Mr. Murphy submitted his proofs to the 
doctor, and Mr. Steevens attempted a defence, but the doctor deemed 
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it 80 unsatisfactory, that all he said on the occasion was, that Mr. 
Steevens must hereafter ** lead the life of an outlaw." 

The late Mr. Kemble told me, upon the authority of Mr. Malone, 
that when Mr. Steevens called, during the doctoi^s last illness, to in- 
quire how he was, the black servant went and told the doctor that 
Mr. Steevens waited below. ** Where is he ?** said the doctor. << On 
the outside of the street-door,'' was the answer. *' The best place 
for him," was the reply. 

Mr. Steevens was accused of having treated his friend Mr. Grcoi^ 
Keate, a gentleman whose literary works are honourable to his talents, 
iu the same manner with respect to one of those works, as he had 
acted towards Mr. Murphy's play. 

Mr. Steevens was very intimate with Mr. Isaac Reed, a gentleman 
whose memory must be held in respect for his moral character, as 
well as for his literary attainments. Mr. Reed saw Mr. Steevens's 
last edition of <<Sbakspeare" through the press, and Mr. Steevens was 
accustomed to call at six in the morning for the proofs, which Mr. 
Reed laid at the door of bis chambers in Staple Inn every night, that 
he might not be disturbed at so early an hour. Mr. Reed's venera- 
tion for Sbakspeare, and desire to oblige bis friend, induced him to 
be assiduous and punctual. 

The following anecdote is told as a proof of the gratitude of 
Steevens. It is said that he employed a woman of the town, of some 
education and talents, to place herself at the door of Mr. Reed's 
chambers, and tell a pitiable tale of her distress and of the misfortunes 
which she had suffered. When Mr. Reed came home, she acted her 
part so well that he was strongly interested, and, as she said she was 
without a home, he offered her money to procure a bed where she 
could find one. In pursuance of the instructions which she had re- 
ceivedy she said she was ignorant of that part of the town, and too 
weak to go to any other. Mr. Reed had but one bed, but rather than 
expose the poor woman to the necessity of wandering through the 
streets at a late hour, he actually resigned his bed to her, and slept at 
a neighbouring coffee-bouse. 

This despicable trick of Mr. Steevens, by which he intended to try 
the virtue of Mr. Reed, and perhaps afterward to disgrace him by 
promulgating the incident, which he doubtless hoped would have had 
a different termination, only proved the humanity of Mr. Reed, and 
the malignant character of his pretended friend. 

To return to Mr. Davies. I became acquainted with him soon 
after the death of Dr. Johnson ; and having seen what I had written in 
a public journal in honour of the memory of the doctor, he treated 
roe with' more attention than I could reasonably have expected, con- 
sidering the difference of our ages, for he was then very much ad- 
vanced in life. There is one passage in the second volume of his 
Miscellanies, which I wish he had omitted, as it is illiberal in itself, 
and inconsistent with his general estimation of the character of Mr* 
Garrick. 
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It seems that Mr. Colman had suggested to Mt. Garrick the pro- 
priety of reviving some of those drainatic works, in which Burbage» 
Taylor, and Betterton had distinguished themselves. << And here,** 
iNiid Mr. Davies, <* I doubt somebody might hint, it were to be wished 
that Mr. Colman had not employed the names of those celebrated 
old comedians as a powerful charm to prevail on Garrick to grant his 
request, who never wished to hear the name of any actor but one/' 
Mr. Davies has here unwarily inserted a compliment to Mr. Garrick, 
rather than a sarcasm on him ; for it implies that Mr. Garrick had 
not much confidence in the superiority of his powers, since he feared 
to be brought in comparison with those who had lived upwards of a 
hundred years before him, and two of them nearly twice that number. 

In another part of his work, he observes that Garrick had no por- 
traits but of himself in his house. They were, perhaps, presents from 
the several artists. Garrick never professed to be a collector of 
pictures, or a connoisseur in painting, though he had many valuable 
works of art, most of which were probably presented to him as tri- 
butes to his extraordinary talents. Mr. Davies, in his account of 
Congreve, has fallen into a mistake, where he says that Henrietta 
Duchess of Marlborough was so attached to him, that, after his death, 
she had a statue of him which was placed on her table at dinner, and 
that she addressed it as if alive. * According to the information of Dr. 
Monsey, who was family physician to the Earl of Godolphin, the lady 
in question was the daughter of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, who 
was married to the Earl of Godolphin. 

Mr. Davies a£forded a proof of the difficulty of combining two pro- 
fessions with success. His literary talents and learning would prob- 
ably have raised him into independence as an author, or have procured 
the patronage of some distinguished person ; or if he had contented 
himself with being m^erely a bookseller and publisher of the works of 
others, he might have acquired a large fortune, like many others in 
that business ; but, carrying on both employments, he became embar- 
rassed, and I believe died in a state of insolvency. His " very pretty 
wife," as Churchill calls her, I saw when I called on her husband. 
She was plain but neat in her attire, and in face and person exhibited 
the remains of beauty that justified the poet's panegyric. ^ She had a 
meek, dejected look, probably resulting from the situation of her 
husband, and the recollections of better days. She had been an 
actress of re8pectable,but not distinguished talents, and maintained an 
unimpeachable character through life. I regret to add, that after all 
her moral and professional merits, I have heard she ended her days 
in a workhouse some years after the death of her husband. 

It is impossible for me to state this melancholy fact without deeply 
lamenting the vicissitudes of fortune. Here we behold an amiable 
and accomplished woman, who would have been an example and an 
ornament to her sex in any condition of life, fall a victim to adversity, 
not arising from any want of prudence, and sink unknown into the 
grave ; on the other band we see a female profligate enjoy all the 
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Uunuricf of Hfe, maA at her death boBoured wkb a splendid fimeraT, 
aad a pompous moiuimeBt, bearing an inscription cdebratiag qualiliee 
moral and intellectual, wbolly without foundation. Both of these 
CTeiits bare happened within my knowledge, and probably witU» 
that of itttiumetable others. 

Mjl John Palm eb. I was very well acquainted with this aetor^ 
wh»ui his proper sphere was one of the best I erer knew. He 
possessed a fine person, and an expressive face. His voice was pow- 
erful and of a good tone# Though comedy was his forte, he could 
perform the tyrannical parts of tragedy witn great effect. He was 
calculated for all those parts in which King eieelled, such as bucks,, 
bloods, impudent footmen, &c. He particularly excelled in the 
delivery of sarcasm and irony, as was evident in his Sneer in the 
farce of <^ The Critic.'' I have seen him perform both Brass and 
Dick in ^ The Confederacy," and he was equally excellent in both. 
When be performed a serious character, but not of the high tragic 
kind, such as Vllleroy in the tragedy of " Isabella,'* be was elegant 
and impressive. His Stukely in <*The Gamester" was excellent* 
Indeed I once heard Mrs. Siddons, and who could estimate theatri- 
cal merit with more judgment ? once say, ** When shall we see suck 
a- Yilleroy and Stukely again t" He was not an educated man, but 
possessed a natural discernment, and seemed to be led by instinct to 
the characters most fit for his talents ; but when he assumed the 
higher parts of tragedy, which required intellectual powers of no 
ordinary description, he was not successfol ; and for the same reasoo 
his Falstaff did not add to his reputation. In convivial characters he 
was justly admired, particularly Sir Toby in " Twelfth Night." Aa. 
a general actor I have never seen his superior. 

Though capable of giving fiill effect to comic parts, he took no part 
in conversation ; yet te was very attentive to what passed, and proved 
by his manner that he not only understood fully the wit and humour 
of others, but enjoyed them. I have seen him in company with the 
present Mr. Cdman, and could not but observe the ingenuity with 
which he varied his dumb-show admiration of the fiicetious salliea oT 
that gentleman's inexhaustible vivacity. He was a well-bred maa^ 
but carried his courtesy to such an excess as to excite a 8US{ncion oT 
its sinceri^. When te opened the Royalty theatre, die patentees of 
Covent Graiden naturally appealed to the magistracy to mpprtm k» 
My old and esteemed friend Mr. Const was the counsel engaged br 
the patentees ; and the performers at the Roydty theatre were ail 
taken into custody, but were released at the interceanon of Mr» 
Palmer, n af^mted place 

next mo ss and Mr. Const 

were pui it witlwut the real 

of the p iae that, after him 

solemn p ^ had not attended. 

Mr. Pale neaning of course 

that Mr. measDuea towtfd^ 

them. Mr. Const renewed his requisition ior their appearance, but 
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neoredtlie same compliment on IttsbemvoleiK^ At luttth, fading 
Mr. Const was iBrmly oetennined that they should appear. Sir. Palmer 
left the room, iqpparently to fetch them. The magistrates, however^ 
lemained an hour or more, and then thinking it was inyain to expect 
Mr. Palmer or the [>erformers, they broke up the meetmg, but founds 
on attemptinff to emit the room, that he had locked the door upon . 
them. And here 1 may mention an extraordinary change in the con* 
dition of an individual. 

When Mr. Colman the ekler closed the door oS Covent Garden 
theatre upon his partners, Messrs. Harris and Rutherford, a journey- 
man carpenter, named Hyde, was employed by those gentlemen to 
force a passage into the house; and in Uie attempt to stop the Royalty 
theatre, the same man, then Justice Hyde, was the most active ma^s- 
trate engaged on the occasion, and on a business the reverse ofhaB 
fcHtner empbyment I was (HMent with Mr» Arthur Murphy in the 
lower gallery of the Royalty theatre on its first opening. We oould 
not obtain any other place. Mr. Palmer spoke an occasional address^ 
which, from the attention which Mr. Murphy paid to it, 1 told him I 
suspected to be his composition. He confessed it was, but bade m» 
be cautious, for he wns tnen on friendly terms with the patentees, and 
knew of course that he was supporting an illegal measure* 

The Rev. William Jackscm was to luive been a partner of the Roy- 
alty theatre, if it could have obtained a legal toleration for perform- 
ances. Jackson vras a powerfiil virriter, and sufMported the diums oT 
Mr. Palmer, but the theatre never obtained a le^ sanction in his time* 
When Paknery after this atten^t to eitfablish a new theatre, found 
his way back to Druiy-lane theatre, he appeared to be all contrition^, 
humility, and self-reproa<£ before Mr. Sheridan, just as he acted the 
put of Joseph Surface in "^ The School for Scandalf butin tba midst 
of his professions of repentance, Mr. Sheridan stwped him with the 
utmost good-humour, and only said, ** Palmer, you foi^t that I wrote 
the character*** Indeed Pahner*s general habit was so much in the 
manner of Joseph Surface, that it might have tempted the author to 
design the character for hinv 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Mm. Jcsa KaMBUi. Having alreadv said so much of this gentle- 
man in a formerpart of the present work, I have little to add respect- 
ing him. His Uamlet, which made an unfavourable imprenion on 
me when I saw him perform it on the first night of his appearance in 
London, was so much inmroved by reflection, and practice, that it 
really presented a model of theatricsd excellence, and probably never 
inll oe exceeded in correct conception and di{;nified deportment His 
Coriolanus viras a masterpiece. He often paid me the compliment of 
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consalting me on any passage of Shakspeare that appeared doQl>tfid, 
and would listen with great attention to any opinion that differed from 
his own ; and I do not recollect any occasion on which 1 had not 
reason to assent to his explanation of the text But I never knew 
any person who was more ready to attend to the suggestions of others. 
He often desired that I would let him know wherel did not approve 
of his acting ; and his manner was so open and sincere, that I did not 
scruple to give my opinion, even to such a master of his art, and so 
acute a critic. He never spared pains to ascertain the meaning of 
what he or anybody thought doubtful. 

I remember once, in compliance with his request, I told him I 
thought that in one passage of '* Hamlet," Garrick as well as himself, 
and all other actors, were wrong in delivering it The passaj^ was 
where Horatio, tells Hamlet that he came to see his father's funeral, 
and Hamlet says it was rather to see his mother's marriage, when 
Horatio observes *' it followed hard upon." Hamlet replies, 

Thriil, thrift, Horatio, the funeral baked meata 
Did coldlj furnish forth the marriage table. 

I observed that this passage was always given in anger, whereas in 
my opinion it ought to be delivered with ironical praise. He imme- 
diately took down a Polyglot Dictionarv, and examined the derivation 
and accepted meaning of the word thrift in all the languages, and 
finding that it was always given in a commendatory sense, he tbaxiked 
me, and always after gave the passage in the manner I had suggested. 

I ventured to point out other alterations in ** Hamlet" which it might 
appear vain in me to mention. Suffice it to say, that in hearing them 
he said, «* Now, Taylor, I have copied the part of Hamlet forty timei^ 
and you have obliged me to consider and copy it once more." This 
if a proof of the Iwour and study vrhich he devoted to his profesnon. 
It is but justice to the rest of his family, as well as to himself, to say 
they were all so perfect in their parts that the prompter never vras 
appealed to in their acting. 

Thou^ Mr. Kemble was of a jocular temper, and laughed as 
heartily m company as any person I ever knew, he was certainly not 
bom to be a votary of Thalia m characters of a very lively and facetious 
'description. When he assumed the part of Charles in " The School 
for Scandal," I believe he did so to pl^pise Mr. Sheridan, who was 
always alive and anxious respecting his own dramatic compositions. 

In the evening which I passed with him and Mr. Richardson at the 
Bedford Coffee-house, though he admitted Mr. Garrick to be probabl/ 
the greatest actor that ever existed, yet, referring to the play of 
** Pizarro " of which he seemed to be as proud as he had reason to be 
of his original works, he observed that he thought Garrick could not 
have performed Rolla so well as Kemble. This opinion may be con- 
aidered as a sort of parental bigotry, from which even the highest 
minds are not exempt 

Kemble at one period of his life was certainly rather inclined to 
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the bottle, and under its influence was induced to be a little frolick- 
•ome, as will appear from some anecd6tes which I have before related. 

On the first representation of " The Mountaineers" at the Hay- 
market theatre, I rpet him in the green-room at the end of the play, 
'when he had performed the part of Octavian, and he asked me to 
take a glass with him at Mrs. Stephen Kemble's, who lod^d in the 
Haymarket, and who was sister to my first wife. I objected, ob- 
serving I was afraid he would keep me up too late. He said I need 
not be afraid, for that he lived at Tumham Green, to which he must 
go that night, and as the play succeeded, and was likely to have a 
K)ng run, and he had a fatiguing part in it, he required rest too much 
to keep late hours. I consented,' but was actually kept by him till 
seven in the morning. His carriage had been waiting at the door 
all the time, and he then ofiered to carry me home to Hatton Garden ; 
I however declined the ofler. 

He was very desirous that I should introduce him to mv friend 
William Gififonl, whom he highlv respected, not only for his learning 
and poetical talents, but as the shrewdest and most intelligent of all 
the editors of dramatic authors. I settled an evening with Mr. Gif- 
ford, and went with Mr. Kemble at the time appointed. They had 
all the talk to themselves, and seemed to be highly gratified with each 
other. Mr. Kemble offered him the firee use of his library, if he thought 
it would assist him m his illustration of Ben Jpnson, whose works 
Mr. Gifford was then preparing for publication. Mr. Gifford availed 
himself of this offer, and all the books he wanted were immediately 
«ent to him, and were carefully returned. 

Mr. Gifford afterward expressed much refgret that a line unfavour- 
able to Mr. Kemble had appeu^ in his poem of "^ The Baviad," but 
«aid that as a new edition of that poem was preparing for the press, 
he would take care to expunge the offensive passage. He did so, yet 
when I suggested to him that it would be proper to expunge another 
passage in the same poem, unfavourable to my friend Mr. Jemingham, 
he saMi that the copy-right not being his own, he could not presume 
to gut a work that belonged to anotl^r. Gifford kept up an amicable 
intercourse with Kemb^ so long as the latter lived, and spoke of his 
death with sincere regret 

Mr. Hull the actor. With this actor I was very intimate, and 
held him in great respect. He was deservedly esteemed by the whole 
of the theatrical community. He was in the medical profession be- 
Ibre he adopted that of an actor, but in what rank I never knew. He 
was generally styled Doctor by the performers. As he had a strong 
lisp, it is strange he should have ventured on the stage ; but he prob- 
ably depended on his good sense and knowledge. He was an actor 
of great judgment and feeling, and his merit in Friar Lawrence was 
universally acknowledged ; and in this character his lisp was even an 
advantage. He was a man of learning, and possessed literary talents. 
He wrote a tragedy entitled " Fair Rosamond," published two volumes 
of poems by subscription, and I had the pleasure of being one of his 
sabfcribers. ^e also published '"Letters" to a lady who had been 
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hupiipil,aiid whom be afterwaitl married. Thif lady appeared opoB 
the sUge in the character of Paulina in <' The Winter^! Tak.** At 
the time I knew them, they were advanced mto the "vale of years,' 
and were a perfect Darby and Joan. She often came behind the 
acenesy to achnire and animate her husband, long after she had left 
the stage. It was gratifying to observe the attention which they paid 
to each other at their advanced period of life. This attention was 
often a subject of mirth to the lively actors, but was always respected 
by those of a graver kind, because it was evidently the eiSe^t of long 
and rooted attachment. 

I remember one night seeing them both behind the scenes, when 
they came merely from curiosity, as Hull did not act on that occamoo. 
He was just goin^ to take a pinch of snufi^ when she said, ^ Try mine, 
my dear." " I will, my love,*' he replied, and in his manner displayed 
the endearment of a youthful lover. Yet there was nothing ludicrooi 
in the gallantry of tms aged pair. The actors of hii own rank, in his 
time, were obviously so much below him in knowledge and under- 
standing that he rated himself somewhat high, but not proudly»in 
comparison with them. 

I never saw Mrs. Hull act, nor know what characters she per* 
formed besides Paulina, but it was said that on one occasion, at the 
end of the performance, he came to her, and said, << My dear, yoo 
played like an angel to-night ;" and then turning a little aside, said to 
himself, <<and for that matter, so did I, too." On the publicatioB 
of his poems, I wrote a few stanzas in praise of them, and sent the 
manuscript to his wife, and afterward introduced them into a news- 
paper. From respect to his memory, I have sinee mserted them in 
my volumes. ' Soon after the lady received my verses, she called ob 
me to express her gratitude, and told i^e that she had copied then 
fifteen times, to present them to ladies who were friends of her 
husband. 

Mr. Hull was for a few years the stage-manager of Covent Oardea 
theatre, and in that capacity, as well as A>r his good sense, wai 
always required to address the audience when any thing particular 
had occurred. A ludicrous circumstance happened during the time 
that mobs paraded the streets at night when Adnnral Keppel bad 
been acquitted of the charges brought against him by Sir Hugh Pal* 
liser. Mr. Hull lived in a comer of Martlett's Court, Bow-atreet, 
at the time. One of these mobs came before his door and called 
for beer. He ordered his servant to supply them, till a barrel which he 
happened to have in his hoase was exhausted ; and soon after another 
mob came with the same demand, and did not depart without doii^ 
miachieC A third mob came, and clamorously demanded the saiDe 
refreshment Mr. Hull then addressed them, with theatrical for- 
in^ty, in the fcdiowing terms : '* Ladies and gentlemen, one of 07 
barrels has been drunk out, and one has been let out ; there arc ik^ 
more m the house, and therefore we hope for your osaal indulgenee 
on these oeoasions.'* 
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Mr. HoH desenres the perpetottl gratitude of the theatrical com- 
mmiity, as he was the ortgiDal founder of that beneTolent institution, 
^ The Theatrical Fund," which secures a provision for the dged and 
infirm of either sex, who are no longer capaMe of appearing with 
propriety before the public. That he was really the founder admits 
of no dispute ; and therefore, as I have attended many anniversary 
-dinners in honour of the institution, 1 have been astonished that no 
tribute to his memory has been ever offered on the occasion. 

Mr. Hull survived his wife some years. He appointed Mrs. 
Richards, the wife of Mr. Richards, an eminent scene-painter to 
€ovent Garden theatre, as his executrix ; and at her desire, as well 
as from respect to the memory of Mr. Hull, I wrote the following 
lines on hb death. 

EPITAPH 
OntheUUt TItomas HvU^ Etq,^ founder of Ou Tkeatrieid Fmd. 
Hull, long respected in the iicenio art, 

On lifers great stage BustainM a virtuouf part ; * 

And some memorial of his zeal to show 

For his lov*d art, aad shelter age ftom wo,^ ^ 

He formed that noble Fund which guards his naoM, 
Embalm'd bj gratitude— enshrined bj fame. 

This epitaph is inscribed on his tombstone in the Abbey church- 
yard, Westminster. He held in the greatest esteem his friend Shen- 
stone, the poet, to whose memory he dedicated his tragedy. 

Mr. Hull was the author of several Oratorios, founded on scrip- 
tural subjects, which were adapted to music, and performed at the 
theatres. Mrs. Richards kindly presented to me some observations 
on '^ Paradise Lost,'' which Mr. Hull received from Shenstone's 
niece: they are in the poet's handwriting:, and were written in the 
twenty.first year of his age, probably while he was at Pembroke 
College, Oxford. What is somewhat odd, he concludes with the 
following words : 

<* Milton had no ear, that's poz." 

This little tract is now in my possession : the handwriting resembles 
that of Pope. It is my opinion, and was the opinion of Dr. Woloot, 
that if Shenstone had written nothing but <^ The Schoolmistress," he 
•would have been entitled to a high rank among the British poets. 

Mr. Wii^liam Smith. This gentleman, who was generally dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of '^ Gentleman Smith,'' 1 had not the 
pleasure of knowing till many years after be had retired from the 
etage. I had been applied to by Mr. Hill, a gentleman well known 
in the literary circles of the metropolis, who was then the proprietor 
of a respectable literary and theatrical repository, entitled *' The 
Monthly Mirror," now no longer in existence, to procure a bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith I had been accustomed 
to see perform in my early days, and was a warm admirer of his 
acting. I had been present when he took leave of the stage, and 
was in a private box at Drury-lane theatre with Madame Mara. 
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Oii entering the stage, to deliver bk farewell to the audience, be 
was received with a universal burst of applause, which was repeated, 
and continued for several minutes. His address was brief but em- 
phatic, and delivered with a manly dignity and fervid expression of 
gratitude, th^t powerfully operated on the audience. At one time 
the applause was so great that I thought it was likely to subdue bis 
firmness ; but he paused for a moment, and then resumed his speech 
with all the manly buoyancy of his character. 

The substance of bis address was to say, that he was fully impressed 
with a sense of the kindness which be had so long experienced from 
the public, and to assure the audience, that though many might be 
more worthy of their favour, none could exceed him in zeal in their 
service. Madame Mara was deeply affected by this speech, and I 
heartily sympathized in her emotions. 

Many years after he retired from the stage, be was induced to quit 
his retreat at St. Edmund's Bury, and to revisit London for the pur- 
pose of performing Charles, in "The School for Scandal," for the 
benefit of his old friend King. I passed him in the street a day or 
two before the performance took place, and could but feel pleasure 
in seeing bow little his person had been altered by time. There was 
the same easy and manly gait, though less of that spirited and careless 
buoyancy, which had marked bis earlier years. He seemed to walk 
with a kind of philosophic indifference to the things around him, and 
in so unaffected a manner, that he probably passed unnoticed by 
those who did not know his person, except from his gentlemanly 
appearance. There was something in his manner, and in the intel- 
ligence in his face, which induced me, even on this casual glance, to 
regret that I had not the pleasure of being acquainted with him. 

It was impossible for me to miss bis performance, and I joined 
with my friend the celebrated Mrs. Robinson in taking a box suiB- 
cient for herself, her daughter, one of her female friends, and myself, 
in the lower range of boxes level with the pit. I shall not attempt 
to describe the tumultuous reception which he experienced from as 
large an audience as it was possible for the theatre to contain, when 
the curtain was withdrawn and presented him at the convivial table. 
It was repeatedly renewed, and he came forward and bowed to the 
audience. Never, perhaps, on any occasion, did an individual in any 
station receive more hearty demonstrations of public esteem and ap- 
probatioti. It is sufficient to add, that there was no abatement of 
his spirit and humour in his performance of the character, or of his 
corporeal activity. 

In the last scene of the play, when Lady Teazle happened to drop 
her fan, there was a race among the male performers to pick it up 
and present it to her, but Mr. Smith got the start of them all, and 
delivered it to her with such unaffected ease and elegance, that the 
audience were struck with the incident, and strongly expressed their 
applause. 
This fine display of comic genius, which confirmed the impressions 
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ttiat his aeting made upon me in my early days, tndaeed me to write 
an account of it the same Bq;ht for a daily newspaper entitled ** The 
True Brkon/' of which I was then a proprietor ; and Mr. Smith was 
so well satisfied with it, that be sent his thanks to the editor, de- 
claring that he thought it one of *<the brightest eulogiuros he had 
received during his theatrical career," and added a copy of the verses 
written by himself, and which he had delivered at the end of the play. 
The original letter, after his death, I presented to his amiable widow, 
who is still living, I hope, in good health at Bury St Edmund's, with 
ber venerable sisters. 

I took a copy of this letter for the gratification of my own pride, 
but it was unluckily lost upon the sudden and unexpected removal of 
my papers from the Sun ofSce in the Strand. 

To resume the subject of his biography. Ui^ed by Mr. Hill, and 
encouraged by Mr. Powell of Drury-lane theatre, who had been pat- 
ronized by Mr. Smith and recommended by him to that theatre, I 
ventured to apply to Mr. Smith for a sketch of his public life, and 
endeavoured to excuse the liberty by acknowledging myself the 
author of the account of his performance for the benefit of Mr, King, 
with which he had declared himself to have been so much gratified. 
I received a very kind answer, in which he promised to give me the 
sketch I had requested. In a day or two after I received a brief 
account of his education, his residence at Cambridge university, and 
the general course of his theatrical life. The very next day, how- 
ever, I received a letter from him, earnestly entreating me to send his 
manuscript back by return of post, alleging that on reflection he 
could not be guilty of the vanity of supposing that any of his profes- 
eional or private concerns could possibly be worthy of record, and 
interesting to the world at large. 1 therefore contented myself with 
reading the manuscript, which was well and modestly written, and 
returned it by post the same day, though not without reluctance, as 
it would really have been a very interesting memoir of a gentleman, 
a scholar, and an actor, who was long and deservedly a favourite with 
the public. 

But though my application to Mr. Smith for some memorial of his 
professional life was unsuccessful, it was productive of a corres- 
pondence which lasted some years ; and I have between twenty and 
thirty letters from him, all written with the sphrit which animated his 
public and private character. They also manifest his critical judg- 
ment, candour, and taste, as well as his classical attainments. There 
does not appear the least trace of envy towards any of the actors 
who were his contemporaries, but on the contrary a hberal tribute 
to their professional merit, particularly to Mr. Garrick, of whom he 
takes every opportunity of speaking with enthusiasm ; though he is 
BO candid in expressing his opinion of Barry as to say, that in some 
scrnes he was equal to Glmcky and in love scenes even superior 
to hnn. 
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Mr. Smith mast be considered as a competent judge, and he wm 
also an ezcdlent actor. In one of his letters he says, that Mr. Ghr- 
lick was so perfect in every character he represented as to be whoOy 
absorbed in the assumption of it 

In another of tus letters he says, << Garrick, with all natural graces 
■and perfections, must ever in my now decaying judgment stand alone 
— < The front of Jove himself.' Among the chief blessings of my life 
I ever held the greatest to be that I was bred at Eton, and born in 
the days of Garrick." Such is the opinion of an actor who was a 
kind of competitor of Garrick ; and such was the opinion of all the 
most judicious men with whom I ever was acquainted, who were 
•deeply conversant with human nature and the stage. 

Mr. Smith's repugnance to ail biographical records, and even to 
all posthumous memorials, increased with age and his further espe- 
rience of the vanity of life, for he exacted a promise from bis amiable 
lady that nothing of the kind should be published on his decease; 
and he was buried with so little pomp and ceremony, that there is no 
stone or any other indication to mark the spot where his remains are 
intei-red. 

My late friend Jess6 Foot, in his Life of Arthur Murphy, thus re- 
lates the opinion of the latter : ** Whenever he spoke of Mr. Smith's 
merits as an actor, he never failed to add, that he was not only a 
gentleman himself, but always gave a gentlemanly character to his 
profession.'' Mr. Smith was a constant frequenter of Newmarket 
course from his early life, and almost to the close of bis very ad- 
vanced age. He had formed high connexions at college, and added 
to them considerably at Newmarket. I never heard that he engaged 
in betting, and conclude that he went chiefly to enjoy the sport, and 
to meet those noUe friends whom he retained through life. 

Among his earliest and firmest friends was the late Sir George 
Beaumont, a gentleman of whose merits and accomplishments it is 
difficult for panegyric to exaggerate. This excellent baronet was 
not only a sound critic on the fine arts, but also an admirable artist 
He was some time a pupil of Wilson, the celebrated landscape painter, 
and purchased many of his best works, some of which he liberallj 
presented to the National Gallery. Sir Geoi^e retained Us attack- 
ment to Mr. Smith till the close of his life ; and a few years before 
his death, engaged Mr. Jackson, the royal academician, to take a 
journey to Bury in order to paint a portrait of him when he wu 
turned of eighty years of age. Sir George had a' portrait of him 
painted at the age of forty. A print from the last portrait by Jackson 
was well executed, and much valued by his friends. It expressed an 
intelligent and discerning spirit, that time could not subdue. 

On Mr. Smith's last visit to the metropoUs, he resided at the hotel 
in King-street, Covent Garden. In a day or two after he arrived, he 
sent a note to me, telling me that, if I coakl call on him at eleven the 
Allowing morning, we might chat for half an hour, but not more, u 
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he expected Sir Geoi*^ BetuMiit to eaH and t^e him in his car« 
riage to see some of his old (Hends, particiilariy Lord Mulgrave 4nd 
Ceneral Pbipps. I was on the point of going to him when he came 
to the Sun office on foot, for fear, as he said, that some mistake had 
arisen ; and for about a quarter of an hour conyersed with us, and dis- 
played all his origined animation. I regret that I was prevented fl-om 
calling on him at the hotel, for then I should probably have been in- 
troduced to Mrs. Smith, whom I have never seen, as they were too 
much engaged in a round of visits for me to have a chance of another 
interview. 

In the evening of that day I met hhn again in the green-room of 
Drury-lane theatre, still under the zealous convoy of Sir Ge<n^ 
Beaumont, who seemed to be delighted to see the respect which the 
^v^eran received from the performers, who thronged round him, and 
were all emulous to testify their esteem and veneration. 

On his return to Bury, he resumed his correspondence with me, 
and continued it until a very short time before his decease ; even his 
very last letters were characterized by his usual vivacity and vigour. 
His attachment to Newmarket began eariy, and he visited the course 
till his bodily strength was nearly exhausted, and he could go no 
longer. It is understood that in his engagements with the London 
manager, he always reserved a right to visit Newmarket at the usual 
seasons, probably with a proportionable reduction <)f his salary. 

Sir Ge<»ge Beaumont told me that Mr. Smith prided himself on 
never having, during the whole of his theatrical life, bladced his face 
or descended through a trapdoor. Of course he never performed 
Othello, Oroonoko, or Zanga, though he would doubtless have ren- 
-dered ample justice to those characters. Churchill says of him— 

Smith, the ffwiitel, theftirj and the nnart. 
Smith has just gone to eohool to tay hia part ; 

^om wfaidi it may be inferred that the poet thought he chiefly ex- 
eeOed in comedy ; and the epithets which the bard has applied to him, 
prove that in his opinion he perfcHined his comic parts with all re- 

r' lite ease and gayety. Indeed, to Ross, who was his contemporary 
a long period at Covent Ckuxlen theatre, the chief characters in 
tragedy were asslj^d ; and Ross, though so sprightly in private life, 
was too heavy, and sometimes too slug^sh for the comic muse. 

As the reader may probably be gratified in seeing a specimen of 
his poetical powers, I shall insert the following lines, which I received 
10 one of his letters, but not till I had repeatpdly requested something 
of that description. 

LINES 
WriUm after paaing the evening with a friend in the TcmpUy 1780. 
Last night as with my friend I eat, 
Mothoaght I cared no more for fate 

Than fate might care for me ; 
In gayety and eaiy ohat, 
We amiled at this and laugh'd at thatf 
With heart! hrim-full of glee. 

N 
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ChMriy thft fliiiiittei daiio«il «w&T, 
Till twili|rht oped tha dawn of dmy, 

Tet free from care's dull power ; 
We heeded not the watchman^a knock, 
Nor ask'd our apirita what'a o'dook. 

Nor mark'd the vulgar hour. * 

But Prudence whiaperM we must part, < 

Though bright each eye, alive each heart, 

For all waa vfeW within; 
Yet parting checkM our preient bliai. 
We both shook hands and join'd in this, 

That daylight proved a sin,* 

** So,** adds he in his letter, '^ the withered yellow leaf is dropping from 
the bough, and leaves no trace behind." 

I received from him also a translation of an ode of Horace, and 
also of a passage in Juvenal, which fully evinced his taste and scholar- 
ship, but 1 thought an original effusion of his pen would be more ac- 
ceptable. I sincerely regret that I did not know him at an early 
period, as I am convinced his manly spirit and philosophic indifference 
to the ordinary cares of life would have corrected a despondency to 
which I have always been subject, though 1 have constantly prevented 
it from appearing in company. 

Before Smith's retirement from the stage, a number of gentlemen,, 
friends of his and admirers of the drama, who formed what was styled 
*^ The Phoenix Club,'* of which he was a member, presented to him 
an ele^nt and valuable cup, ^hich he found at his house on his returiK 
from the tt^eatre, with the following inscription : — 

To Wf LLUM Smith, Eeo. 
On his retirement from the stage. 
They knew him well, Horatio. 

Feeling the highest veneration for the memory df G^arrick, in whicb 
I am supported by the testimony of Mr. Const and other friends who 
had more opportunities of judging of his merit, particularly Sir George 
Beaumont, who was a good actor himself, I shall cite a few passages, 
iinom the letters of Mr. Smith. " We may safely rate Garrick," he 
•ays, " 

Omnium Hlatrionum facile prineepa, 

Imd in my humble opinion this was the least part of his excellence. 
As a man I admired, loved, and honoured him — his merits were great, 
his benevolence and generosity, though by some disputed, were, to 
my certain knowledge, difiiisive and abundant. In bargains, perhaps, 
he Was keen, but punctual. Fiat justitia T 

'' As to Garrick, my utmost ambition as an actor was to be thought 
worthy to hold up his train." 

" Of Garrick and Barry, where hue vras the burthen or rather sup- 

* Comuf. 
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port of the icene, Barry vrnn at least equal to Roscius. Romeo, Cas* 
talio, Othello^ Yaraves, and Jaffier were his own. In the more com- 
manding passions, where the brain forced its workings through the 
magic powers of the eye, Mr. Garrick was beyond comparison in 
everything; but Barry next to him. Allowii^icach his merit, I have 
thought for nearly seventy years, all that were eminent were plants 
of (varrick's rearing under his own fostering hand in his own garden, 
and Nature the designer. My embers will a little warm when I think 
of his departed spirit" 

^ Of Mr. Garrick, whom I first saw and admired at Goodman's Fields,. 
in the year 1740, 1 can never speak but with idolatry, and have ever 
looked upon it as one great blessing in my life to have lived in the days- 
of Garrick." 

I could quote many more passages from Mr. Smith's letters, in 
which he expresses his enthusiastic admiration of Garrick, but as they 
have all the same tenor and substance, it is needless to add to the 
subject. 

As far as I can recollect, Mr. Smith was principally distinguished 
for his Hamlet, Richard, and Macbeth, in tragedy; and Volpone^ 
Captain Plume, and Archer, in comedy. I remember I was particu- 
larly struck with the difference in the demeanour of Mr. Smith, and 
*• Honest Tom King," when the latter, just before the dropping of the 
curtain, advanced in the sight of the audience, and with both l& hand» 
extended to shake those of Smith, as if to thank him for his kindness 
in quitting his retreat, after a long absence, to perform for the benefit 
of an old friend, whose decUnin^ fortunes rendered such an exertioa 
necessary. King's action on this occasion manifested, amid all the 
warmth of gratitude, the formality of Sir Peter Teazle, while that of 
Smith exhibited the easy freedom and generosity of Charles Surface,, 
who seemed to receive all such testimonies as an intrusion upon the 
liberal gayety of his natural dbposition. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the. subject of Mr. Smith, because I 
consider him as an extraordinary individual. With a character of sin- 
gular animation, and in his early days» while at Cambridge university^ 
distinguished by the designation of the ^ Young Buck of the College,'^ 
ready for any spirited enterprise, he was an attentive student, and 
became an excellent scholar. Though, at the time he entered upon 
the stage, he assumed a profession that was by no means held in such, 
respect as it has since acquired, yet he retained all his college con- 
nexions, which consisted of some of the chief nobility of the country. 

It appears to me that he could not have been thrown into any situa- 
tion in hfe in which he would not have acquitted himself with honour. 
It never was my good fortune to sit with him at the same table in 
company, but I can readily conceive that conversation must have 
derived its chief spring and stimulus from the buoyancy of his spirit. 
He V9za always affable to bis inferiors in the theatre, but at the same 
time so guarded in manner that he was treated with cautious respect. 

His many letters to me display the same animated character, and 
ar^ generally seasoned with classical quotations, which, till his eighty- 

N2 
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ninth year, proved that bis love and taite for literatim oontinaed to 
be one of his nnabatied attachments. Thongh I never had the pleaa- 
ure of being personally introduced to Mrs. Smith, I have neTertbdev 
received several letters from her s'mce the death of her husband, att 
of which are marked by good sense, amiable feeling, conjugal affeo- 
tion, and the regret naturally attendii^ so melancboly a defMivation. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Gibson and Ridout. These actors many years ago were proprie- 
tors of the Liverpool theatre. They had previously appeared on the 
London sta^e, but without any professional distinction ; yet they rote 
to such a high reputation on the Liverpool boards, that they were 
deemed in Liverpool above all competition. The good people of 
Liverpool are, however, so much improved in theatrical taste and 
judgment, that they are not now likely to t>e gratified except by first- 
rate abilities. 

To prove the high estimation in which Gibson and Ridout were 
held by the better people of Liverpool, on some subject of importance 
to the commercial interests of that place, when several of the princi- 
pal merchants were quitting the town in order to attend the Houae 
of Commons, as they were setting off fw that purpose, even at the 
door of the iioach, they were entreated to go, as soon as they reached 
London, and see Gamck perform, that they might know whether he 
was equal to Gibson and Ridout. The deputies from the town, there- 
fore, as soon as their pariiamentary business vrtB settled, went to see 
Garrick. The result of their embassy was; of course, communicated 
to the town before their return, and they arrived at Liverpool a few 
days after. Several of their friends had waited their arrival, and at 
soon as the eoach-door was opened, the first question addressed to 
the travellers was, *' Well, is (^rrick equal to Gibson and Ridout ?* 
The answer was, ** Oh ! by no means ;' Garrick would be nothing in 
Liverpool, compared with Gibson and Ridout** Such, at that time, 
was the standard of theatrical taste at Liverpool, which now, perhaps^ 
may rank with any provincial town, if not with the metropolis itseU, 
in a due estimation of theatrical talents. 

Ridout had quitted the London stage long 1>efore my time, but of 
Gibson's person I have a faint recollection, as he was some years sta* 
tionary at Covent Garden theatre, and was generally stjied King 
Gibson, because he performed Cymbeline, and other heavj' old mon* 
archs and courtiers. His person was bulky, and there was a ponder- 
ous sort of nature in his acting which would by no means suit the taste 
of the present times. He was a prudent and good-natured man, and the 
following anecdote is cited as a proof of the kindness of his disposition. 

The inferior actors at that period v^ere careless and dissipated, and 
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lu the buHoessof the night wat over, they generally i^ient the 
remainder of it at low pqblic-houses, which were much frequented in 
coDse^ience of their being the resort of the theatrical fraternity. A 
young man, who had recently been engaged at Covent Garden theatre, 
had come from some provincial company, and was hardly known to 
any of the London actors, conducted himself with such modest diffi- 
dence that he attracted the notice of the veteran Gibson, who one day 
after rehearsal took him aside, and addressed him to the followin£ 
Durpose : '^ Young man, I have observed your modest demeanour, and 
I see with some satisfaction that you are not intimate with the actors ; 
let me advise 3ion, ^s an old man well acquainted with life, to avoid 
public•hol;l8^s• When you are no longer required at the theatre, so 
Kome, study any part that may be assigned to you, take a glass of smsul- 
beer to reuesh yourself before you go to bed, and if it happens to be 
the kinff's birth-day, or the news of a great victory, or any occasion of 
natiooflJ joy has occurred, put a little nutmeg and suear in it" 

I think I was indebted for this ludicrous story to me late Mr. John 
Keinble. It is by all accounts characteristic of the economical wisdom 
of King Gibson. Since the time of the Liverpool managers above 
mentioned, the Liverpool stage has been in the hands of many emi- 
nent performers, the last of whom was the late excellent comic actor 
Mr. Lewis. His son now possesses it, and conducts it with such judg- 
ment and propriety as fully to maintain the reputation which it hra 
acquired under the management of his estimabb father. 

Stephen Kemble, who was aa accurate observer of human life, 
and an able delineator of character and nuumers, was so intelligent 
and humorous a companion, that he was received with respect inta 
the beat company in the several provincial towns, which he occasbnally 
visited in the exercise of his profession. This favourable reception 
w the more honourable to his character and conduct, because the 
theatrical tribe are held in very little respect in the provinces. Tb& 
following instance, while it is a proof of the respect in which he wm 
held, ia a proof also of the indifference, bordering on contempt, vnth 
which country actors are tiieated. 

Be once told me, that while he was walking in a town in Ireland 
with the mayor, vrho honoured him with his arm, one of the inferior 
actors bowed to the mc^istrate with the most obsequious humility, but 
did not attract any notice. The man then ran before them, and at 
another convenient spo( repeated his humiliating obeisance. Still, 
however, he was passed without observation. Again he ran to a 
place where be thought be was more likely to draw attention, but 
Was equally unsuccessAil. Anxious to testify his respect for the mayor, 
he tried again at another convenient point, manifesting, if possible, a 
more. obsequious courtesy. At length the obduracy of the mavor 
softened, though not subdued in pride ; he turned his head to look at 
the persevering actor, but without even a nod of recognition, and 
hastily uttered, ^< I see you, I see you," wluch the poor actor con- 
sidered as an act of gracious condescension. 

Mk. Walksb, tM author of ^ The Pronouncing Dictionary,'' and 
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t>ther useful and raluable woiks, I knew and held in great esteem for 
his talents, attainments, and moral worth. He was a firm, I had almost 
said a bigoted Roman Catholic, but, as religion operated more upon 
his conduct than upon his opinions, he ought to be exempted finom 
such an epithet. He had been an actor in the earlier part of his life, 
but not rising to any distinction, he quitted the stage, became a teacher 
of elocution, in which he was very successful, and, with his various 

))ublications, was enabled to live very respectably, and at his death to 
eave property to the amount of about 5000/. He was a tall man, 
and the print prefixed to his dictionary is a strong likeness. 

I once asked him why he left the stage, and he moitestly answered 
that it was because he was conscious he could never attain an eminent 
station. I told him I had heard he was famous for his performance 
of Downright. " Ah ! sir,'* said he, " the public were too kind to me 
in that respect, but I think time and experience would enable me to 
perform it much better.** He spoke of Garrick with warm admira- 
tion, and was stored with anecdotes of the old performers of his time, 
which he related with precision, if not with much humour. 

My late friend Mr. Cooke, the barrister, assured me, that Walker 
was not a Latin scholar ; but his dictionary is so elaborate, displays 
Buch unwearied research, ^and is marked by such apparently learned 
illustrations, that I am persuaded he must have been mistaken. Mr. 
Walker's wife was an actress, highly respected for her comic talents, 
and I was informed by those who knew her well, that besides being a 
^ery respectable woman, her intelligence and humour in private life 
rendered her a very instructive and agreeable companion. 

Mr. Wallcer was highly esteemed by the late Mr. John Kemble,by 
whom I was first introduced to him, and Mr. Walker estimated no 
less the character of Mr. Kemble. 

Qum the actor. He was a remarkable instance of elevation treat 
m low station in the London theatre to the highest rank in his pro- 
fession, before the appearance of Garrick. I remember to have seen 
liis name among the dramatis persoruB in CoUey Gibber's alteration 
of Shakspeare's Richard the Third, where he was rated for the part 
x>f Lieutenant of the Towen His first start into notice vras when he 
was announced to attempt the part of Cato, on the death of Booth, 
the celebrated representative of the character. Yet I was assured 
by Mr. Ross, that Quin at last acquired such an ascendency over the 
audience, that he took great liberties with them ; and on one occasion, 
when he was performing the part of Zanga, and a drunken roan dis- 
turbed the pit, he came forward, and said, ** Turn that fellow out, or 
by G — I won't go on.'' The man was accordingly turned out, and 
Quin resumed his part. 

Mr. Donaldson, who had seen him perform, told me, that nothing 
could be more ludicrous than when Quin and Mrs. Pritchard,twoper. 
sons in advanced life, and of very bulky forms, performed the charac- 
ters of Chamont and Monimia. Quin's declaration. 

Two unhappj orphani, alaf ! wt are, -f 
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though nothing could be more ladicrous, exdted no feelings of ridicule^ 
both were such good performers, and such favourites with the public. 
Mr. Donaldson further told me there was so much dignity in the 
person of Quin, that if a foreigner had seen him in the drawing- 
jToom at court, he would have taken him for the prime minister. 

^tun was, at first, hostile to Garrick, but at length acknowledged 
'his extraordinary genius, which old Gibber never would. As is well 
known, he was proud of making everybody in company insensibty 
drunk. On one occasion there was a parson in company, who, as he 
had been told, was more than a match for the hardest bacchanalian ; 
Quin was therefore ambitious of conquering the parson. All the 
company were soon overcome with wine, and lay senseless on the 
floor ; Quin was as senseless as the rest, for he had fallen asleep, but 
still retained his seat. When he waked, he looked with triumph on 
his prostrate companions, and was anxious to find the parson amon^ 
■them', but in vain ; he therefore concluded that the poor man had 
been taken ill and carried to bed. '* But," said Quin, *L it was a fine 
sunmier morning, and, to my extreme mortification, I saw the parson^ 
through the window, bathing his head before a pump, and a shining 
steam arising from it, like a glory over the head of an apostle." 

A ^ntlepian of Bath, very little and very dull, was extremely fond 
of being with Quin, and once, when the latter was going to ride in m 
-carriage, begged to accompany him. ^ No," said Qum, ** you are too 
•dun." But as the little gentleman was importunate — ^'^ Well," said 
Qiuin, ** get in, for if any accident happens you will serte as a iinch' 
pin'* 

Qain was accustomed to attend Epsom races, and the landlady of 
one of the inns, who held him in the highest esteem, always took caro 
to secure a bed for him. On one> occasion, however, at a verv busy 
•season, she forgot him ; and being unable to procure a bed folr him in 
the towi^ she asked if he would be content to share a bed with a clergy- 
man whc^iad kindly ofiered hun that accommodation. ** Well, dame," 
4nud Quin, '^rillie in the same bed with the parson, if you'll promise 
that he will not give me the itch." Quin entered the bed first, and 
observing, as the parson folbwed him, that his shirt was dirty, he ex- 
^^laimed, '* What I parson, are you coming to bed in your cassock V* 

Quin was not fond of the clergy, whom he generally stigmatized as 
liypocrites. Happening one day to dine at the house of a clergyman 
at Bath, where all the rest of the company were of the same pro- 
fession, the madter of the house apologized for not hayitig the dfainer 
ready in due time, alleging that his old turnspit had thought proper to 
absent himself, and he nad been obliged to have persons that ill sup- 
plied his place. The conversation after dinner chiefly related to the 
value of certain livings, and as to what the several incumbents paid 
their curates ; till at length Quin was tired, and signified that he would 
take his evening walk. As he was leaving the passage, the old turn- 
spit returned firom his excursion, hanging his head, and o-eeping in as 
if conscious of guilt. Quin, as he pc^sed, gave him a sh^t bbw 
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onthebetd^nyiDg— ^Ah! dtnm you, wbit, you muit keqii 
looP* 

Dining one day at a pabUc ordinary, wtere wis a sort of strug^ 
to get at the dishes, Qian said, ^ Gentlemen, if ever I dine at an ordi* 
nary again, I will have basket-liandled knives." 

On a similar occasion, when one of the company had helped 
himself to aVeiy 1*^ piece of bread, Qiun stretched -out his hand 
to take hold of it. The person to whom it belonged preyented hiin^ 
saying, ** Sir, that is my bread." ^ I beg yom: pardon," laid Qam,. 
** I took it for the loaf." 

Another tinae, at dinner, a gentleman had taken open his pkte a 
large quantity of pudding, and said, ** Mr. Qnin, let me recommend 
this pudding to you." ^ With all my heart," sud Qnin, kx>khig at 
the gentleman's plate, and then at the dish, " but which is the pid* 
diM ?" This anecdote I heard from Mr. Sheridan. 

Quin, in order to give weight to particular passages, ww apt to 

fiuse too koig. When he once performed Horatio in *^ The FSnr 
toitent," and was challenged by Lothario lo meet him the fbllowiig 
morning, ^ A mSe amcmg the rodcs," Qiiin paused so long before be 
said, ^ rU noeet thee there,** that a man in the gallery bawled out,— 
^ Why don't you give the gentleman an answer, whether you wfll or 
na" 

Quia was once annojed by a very efieminele coxcomb in a 
coffee-room at Bath, who looked at him steadily, and observi^ that 
Qoin frowned on him, he asked the waiter, in a whisper—^ Wbo m 
that man F Quin, who heard him, roared out to the waiter — ^ Who^ 

isthattJkts^r ^'ShrfidwanlS ^'s mr,- said the waiter. ^You 

lie, jroa dcff," said Quin, "^ «t it hk i^aa^ri^ 

Theophuus Gibber onea veimnently attacked Qjaask ia a eoffee- 
Boom, accasing Urn of iMmng said that be knew him when ha hai 
not any shirts to his back. ^ I beg yoor pankm, sir," sakl he, * yiou 
bare been misinformed :" and when Gibber tho^gte he ought to be 
satiBfied with the denial, Qnin added : ^ I said I boew you wbra you 
faad aol a Mrt to ]Pour bock." 

TheophiluB Gibber was by no means wanting in abilities or hmmmr^ 
He had ilI*formed legs, and iMCvinff proved one of them in company,, 
which was noticed witfi a biogh, he omred to lay a wager that there 
was a worse in company; aad it being accepted, be put forward his 
other leg, which was indeed more ill-shaped than the other. 

Quin was once invited by Mrs. Gltve to stay a few days with her 
at Strawb^ry HilL Having wicked round her garden, she asked 
him if he had seen her pond, a small piece of water. *' Yes, Kate,"' 
•aid he, ^ I have seen your basin, but did not see a wiudibaU." 

It is a common practice with affectionate mothers to have their 
childr^ii brought down after dinner, that they may show their talents 
to the company. On an occasion of this kind, when Quin had been 
annoyed 1^ the spouting of Master Jacky and the singing of Miss 
Anna Maria, he was heard to grumble tohhnself: '' OIv the iqaied 
memory of Herod P' 
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When detateiaed to mj a tmI toPljinoiith for the chief ptnpoie 
of Sating John-dory, a friend wrote to the landlord df die prindpal 
inn, desiring him to showaU possible attention to Mr. Quin,to procure 
him die b^ claret, and to promote his comfort by all the means in 
his power. The landlord, proud of his guest, soon after Quin's 
arrival, offered him the use of his horse to procure a good appetite^ 
Quin accepted the offer ; but as the horse was a very hard trotter, 
when the landlord asked him if he would have him next day — ** No, 
landlord," said he, " when I want my bottom kicked again, I will hire 
a porter.** 

Mrs. Hallam, the aunt of the late Mrs. Mattocks, was an actress at 
Covent Garden theatre during the time of Qu'm. At this period a 
pantomime was then at the height of its popularity, and one of the 
most miccessful sights was Harlequin jumping through a cade Mrs. 
Hallam was a very large woman. As the cask was in requisition 
every night, it remained behind the scenes ; and Quin happening to 
stumble against it, exclaimed :- '^ Why don't you take away Mrs. 
Hallam's staysJ* 

I had this story from Mrs. Mattocks, who said her aunt told her 
that she had been a good actress in her day ; but, said Mrs. M.,. 
I had no other authority. When Quin was once delivering the speech 
of Jaques in ^ As You like It," describing the seven ages, an effeminate 
nmn, who performed Amicus, regardless of the speech, sat upon the 
▼ery edge of the bench in the banquet scene,- add overturned it, fiill- 
ing himself on the ground, Quin, turning indignantly on the pros- 
tratoi coxcomb, exclaimed^ ** Damn it, madam^ can't you sit on your 
jtrfe-sodtfle." I derived this anecdote also from Mrs. Mattocks, whe 
was a good actress and a sprightly woman. 

The husband of Mrs. Clive was a barrister, a very learned. and 
intelligent man, by all accounts, but without practice in Ins profes- 
sion ; he vfas therefore invited to become the domestic companion of 
Mr. Inca^ a eentleman of fortune, and reputed to be the Temfdar in 
the dub of ue Spectator. Mr. Ince was well known to be a *fi^ 
qoent contributor to that adnurable periodical work. My old fmwAr 
the Rer. Richard Penneck, of the British Museum, knew Mr. Tnee, 
and tdd me that he retained the practice, as mentioned in the Spec» 
tator, of visiting the pUy-hoose almost every evening, as long as hie 
health and age vpould admit. 

It seems stranse that Horace Walpoie, a nsan of leamiiig and ele- 
fant taste, sbovdd have been so much attached to Mrs. Chve, whose 
BAoners were rough and vulgar ; particularly as after her death he 
Irdnfferred his pai^aUtv to one of the accomplished Miss Berrys, and 
offisred to marry her, that he m^t leave tier a fortune and a title. 
Mrs. CUve's person exempted her from temptation, and her character 
was ommpeached ; but though she was well acquainted with the 
world, it is hardly to be suppled that she could be adequately sup- 
plied with conversation tor such a sehohr, and man of taiAe, as 
Horace Walpoie. On her death, he wrote a poetical epitaph upon 
her, in which be said tiiat Comedo died with Chve. Inco n se q uenc e 
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of this panegyric, Dr. Wolcot wrote the followiiig lineSi which are 
not printed in his works. 

Horace, of Btrawberrj Hill I mean, not Rome, 
Lo ! all thy geeee are swam, I do preaume ; 

Truth and thy yerses «eem not to a^ee : 
Know, Comedy it hearty, all alive ! 
The comic Muse no more expnred with Clire 

Than dame Humility will die with thee. 

My late worthy old friend, Mr. George Nicol of PaU Mall, told 
me, that while he was on a visit to Horace Walpole, soon after Mr. 
Gifford's Bseyiad was published, Walpole, then Lord Orford, said, it 
was '^ quite refreshing to find such a work amid all €he sickening 
4rash which was pouring upon the world under the name of poetry.** 



CHAPTER XLL 

Mrs. Siddons. It might well be thought strange, if, after having 
begun with noticing Garrick, in my observations on theatrical per- 
formers, I should omit so great an actress as Mrs. Siddons. He was 
certainly the greatest actor, in my opinion, that I have ever seen; 
and Mrs. Siddons the greatest tragic actress. But her merits are so 
well known, and so widely and justly admired, that it would be a sort 
of presumption in me to attempt to add to the fame which she has so 
deservedly acquired. 

Mrs. Yates and Mrs. Crawford, when the latter was Mrs. Bany^ 
were the greatest female ornaments of the stage that I had ever wit- 
nessed previously to the appearance of Mrs. Siddons ; an^ I feel 
disposed to say no more than that she possess^ all the dignity o£ 
the former and all the tenderness of the latter. Mrs. Barry, mdeed^ 
was also a comic actrem of no ordinary powers, and her perform- 
ance of Rosalind, in "As You like It,** was in my humble estimation 
ene of the most perfect personations ever exhibited on the stage. 

Mrs. Siddons seems to me to have been bom for tragedy. I have 
seen her in Rosalind, and though nothing could be more correct than 
her conception of the character, or more graceftil and dignified where 
4he princess is to appear, yet in the lighter scenes of the part it wbb 
impossible for her to throw off that pensive disposition which seemed 
to pervade her nature. I have had the pleasure of being intimate 
with her for many years, and was n(^ only favoured vrith her fiiend- 
fBhip, but with her epistolary correspondence during her occasional 
absence from tovni, and I retain many of her letters, vrith which 
even her request would not induce me to part. 

I think I may venture to say, that 1 studied her character as atten- 
^lively as she ever did any character which she represented vrith such 
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superior lAnKty on the itase. Her mind is lofty, and her ientifnents are 
alwayi dignifi^ or tender. She would have been capable of mn^ 
taining with appropriate merit in real life any of the highest female 
characters which sne has assumed in her profession. Thus much I 
say upon ample observation and fiill conviction : and I consider any 
contrary opinions that may have prevailed against her, at any time, 
as the result of malice and envv of her professional excellence, and 
the reputation and prosperity which have attended it 

I shall now drop a subject to which I cannot do justice, and men* 
ti<Hi a circumstance that I hope she will excuse me for relating, as it 
fihows the uncertainty of friendship, and the caution which is neces- 
sary in forming such a connexion. I called on her one morning, 
when I found her in the act of burning some letters of her own 
which had been returned to her by the executor of the gentleman to 
whom they had been addressed. As I sat nearer to the fire, she 
handed them to me, as she read them in succession, to throw into it. 
As I was going to dispose of one in this manner, a printed paper dropped 
out of it, which she must have overlooked. I took it up, and found 
that it consisted of some verses which had appeared in ^ The St. * 
James's Chronicle,'' and which contained some very severe strictures 
on her character. The name of the subject of this satire was not 
printed, but appeared in manuscript on the top of the lines in the 
handwriting of her deceased correspondent. As no real friend of 
Mrs. Siddons could thus invidiously point out the object, it struck me, 
as I had heard the departed person was a poet, that he had attacked 
her at one time for the purpose of insidiously defending her at 
another. She seemed to be surprised and shocked at this discovery, 
and I then ventured to ask her if her departed friend had ever, like 
Stukely in the play, endeavoured to excite her jealousy against Mr. 
Siddons. After a short pause, she said she remembered he had once 
hinted to her that Mr. Siddons had a mistress at Chelsea. The 
mystery then seemed to be revealed, and the design of the writer 
developed, a^ Mrs. Siddons was at that time in the fulness of her 

tersonal beauty. I left her in a state of consternation, and called on 
er in the evening, when I found her father and mother, to whom 
the matter had been communicated ; but they testified no surprise, and 
said they had never liked the man, and thought that he had some 
wicked purpose in view. This anecdote cannot be, uninteresting, 
as it illustrates human nature, and relates to a distinguished and 
meritorious individual. 

I must here pay a short tribute to the memory of Mr. SiddoM^ 
whose character I always held in high respect. He was a handsome, 
gentlemanly-looking man, with a ^od understandim and pleasing 
and afiable manners. He also possessed literary talents, and when 
be was the proprietor of Sadler's Wells he wrote many humorous 
songs, which were very popular at that theatre. Mr. Siddons had 
been overshadowed byi the great talents of his wife ; but if she had 
only adorned the domestic circle by her virtues and good sense, he 
would then have appeued fiiUy upon an eqiiaUty with such a partner» 
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fa dl xriia nNtfbl bcre bad the pleaiore of being fteqmktMl widi 
him. Many dteerfiil hoiars I bav« passed wkb )mn aad tbe fioa^^ 
I was for many years in tbe batnt or dining with Mr. John Kembfo 
on Christmas-day, and on old Christina»-d^ with Mr. Siddona md 
bis fimuly, tiU lus decliimg health obliged him to retire to Bath. It 
ought to be mentioned to the honour of his conjugal character, that 
when a false and n^ignant insinuation against Mrs. Siddona apr 
peared in one of the public prints, he publicly offered a thoasand 
ipounds fi)r the discoreiy of the anonymous libeller. 

Mn William Giff>rd was much attached to Mr. Waldron, whom I 
nay properly introduce in this place, as he was an old friend oT 
mine, and a Tcry respectable actor. Mr. Waldron perhaps was oidy 
second to Mr. Isaac Reed in knowledge of dramatic productions of 
the earliest periods. He was a dramatic writer of real talents, and 
the author of several poema in the style of Milton's ^ L' Allegro.* 
He had collected many curious particulars respecting the faistoiy of 
the British drama. Mr. Gifibrd assured me that he had often denied 
much information firom the stores collected by Mr. Waldron, and 
sincerely regretted his death, not only as a friend, but as a man 
abounding in Tahiable knowledge. As Mr. Waldron left two sons,, 
who are bodi well-educated men, it is surprising that the manuscripts 
of their respectable father hare not been presented to the world. 

I met Mr. Waldron, on the publication of Mr. GiSbrd's editioa of 
** Beii Jonson,** carryii^ the nine bulky vdumes home through the 
paric, so deli^ed with haying had them presented to him by Mr. 
Gifibrd, as if be thought they could not be safe in any hands but faia 
own. Mr. Gi£krd presented them to me at the same time, but, how^ 
ever proud I was of the gift, I ventured to send them home bf & 
deputy. 

Mr. Waldron was mudi req)ected abo by Mr. Kembfe. He waa^ 
Tery lively and facetious in company, and always good-natured and 
well-bred. Soon after the commencement of the "West India Docks^ 
a party was formed to view the excavations. My late ftiend Ai>» 
mnuLL ScRAMK, then a captain, was one of the commissionera of the 
Transport Boani, and he took us in oneof the transpcMrt-bai-Bes. 

Tbe hta Mr. Penneek of the British Museum, Mr. KemUe, my* 
mit, and some friends of Captain Schank, were of the party. We 
had a plentifid dinner on board the barge, and passed some pleaaaiit 
hours, after we had fiffther mtified our curiosity with a peep at the 
arsenal at Woolwich. Before we left the vessel to return home m 
Miges^ Mr. Kemble sttd to me, " I should be glad to invite C^ptaia 
Seia&k to dine with me, but I siqipose nothing vronld induce him te> 
deep out of this veasri f and he was surprised when I tdd him thai 
the eaptttB kept a handsome eslablMmient in Leicester-square, and 
acarri^. 

Hera I must pause to pay a tribute of respect to my old and 
wordqr friend Admiral Schank, who was a true British tar, of a 
hospitable spirit, and manly smcerity. He was married to a very 
•maWe and knelligent lady, a mter of Sir William Grant, late 
Master of the Rolls. 
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inrentor of a.Tenel Miaed the Woherkie. For Bome yean hefort 
Vm death he sufiered by a gradual Ion of nght, and at last became 
tolaUy bikid. He had consuked seyeral lOTgeoiis, who told hiin that 
Ihs diaorder ifaa a commencu^ catidract, md at length he consulted 
me. I told him with much r^pet that his disorder wfis not a cata- 
ract» which adnutted of relief^ but that I feared it would prove a 
gutta^-serena. He however went to several parts of the kingdom, 
where persons resided who were imputed to be successful in treating 
disorders of the eye, but in vain ; and after manya fruitless joumej 
be smd^ '^ I wish I had depended on my- friend Taylor's opinion at 
first, for I should then have saved myself from disappointment, and 
the expense of at least three hundred pounds.'' 

Mr. Kemble, as the manager of a theatre, conducted himself with 
great kindness towards the perfortaers, and never attempted to exert 
any unfriendly authority. He was always unwilling to deprive an 
actor of any part that he had been accustomed to perform, or t» 
oblige him to assume, or contimie to perform, a character that did 
DOt please him. 

He was very intimate with Suett the actor, when he first came to 
London, and they bsed frecjuently to ride on horseback together. 
He deeply lamented the habit of drinking which Suett had acquired 
by associating with the lower performers. He said that Suett had 
been a man of refined sentiments, had /an elegant taste, and would 
have remained so if it had not been for that unfortunate haUt. 
Suett was a man of good sense, with a kind and benevolent dis- 
position. 

He had a very hi|h opinion of Mr. Kemble, who had desired hhn 
to-send his son to hmi every morning, and he would hear him read. 
The bo^ had neglected to go one mining, and Suett, who had a 

rint formality m his manner, reproached him for having sKghted 
hMtnictioBs of so great a man, and then added, ^ If you do not 
attend that great man, I will most certainly withdraw my eye of 
favour fifom you.** 

I attended the funeral of Miss Chapman, of Covent Garden 
Aeatre. She was a good actress snd a sensible woman. Suett had 
known her on the Yoric stage, and had a great friendship for her. A 
little before the mournful cavalcade set out from her apartments in ' 
James-street, Coveat Garden, Snett came to the house m mourning, 
and begged that he might be permitted to' jom in paying the last 
tribute of friendship to the departed lady. He was admitted into 
the same coach with me and the other mourners, and shewed evident 
pfaoft of unaflfiM^ed grief all the way to the grave. 

Saettwas capable of performing characters of grave or fiicetious 
humour, but his element was broad farce. I once passed an eveniiv 
with lum and the elder Bannister, at the house of my friend Geofge 
Caiman, in Upper Tichfield-street, and saw him carefully home to 
his lodgings in Martlett's Court, Bow-street, at five in the morning ; 
a m^er of some difficulty, as he had sacrificed too firedy to the 
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botde, and the weather was very bad. But I eateemed the man, 
and iras diverted with his odd humour all the way. 

He was much respected by the other performers, most of whom 
attended his burial in St. Paul's church-yard. He was originally a 
chorister in that cathedral, and composed many songs, the words of 
which were written by himself. Both music and woras were marked 
by ta^te and feeling. After his funeral, the actors, who are never 
wanting in waggery, pretended that they heard him say in his coffin, 
. << My dragons, what are you a'ter?" expressions which he was in the 
habit of using. He would have been in the prime of life, if his 
health had not been injured by his convivial disposition. 

It would be improper to omit here an important incident in the life 
of Mr. Kemble. After the destruction of Covent Grarden theatre by 
fire, his friends and the public felt ooncemed for his loss, as he had 
embarked the whole of his property in that concern. I was walking 
in the Strand, when I heard him call me from his carriage. With a 
tone of exultation he said, " Taylor, have you heard what the Duke 
of Northumberland has done for me ?" I answered in the negative. 
" Why," he said, " a gentleman waited on me by desire of the duke, 
to express his grace's sincere concern for the melancholy event which 
had occurred, and to signify that, if 10,000/. would be of use to 
me in the present emergency, his grace would order that this sum 
should be advanced to me. I expressed my gratitude as well as my 
surprise at so generous an offer, but desired the gentleman to say 
that as it never could be in my power to repay his grace, I felt myself 
obliged to decline his noble offer. The gentleman called on me 
again to repeat the offer, and I then said I must still decline to 
avail myselt of his grace's kindness ; for that, so far from beins able 
to repay the principal of so large a sum, I did not think it would e^er 
be in my power to discharge even the interest The gentleman took 
this message to his CTace, but called on me a third time, to tell me 
that his grace made the offer as an act of friendship, and therefore he 
should never require from me either interest or principal." 

Such was precisely the manner in which Mr. Kemble related this 
magnificent act of the late Duke of Northumberland to me. I 
waited on Mr. Kemble on the following Sunday morning, and he 
then related the cause which had operated so generously on the mind 
of the duke. He said that Dr. Kaine, then master of the Charter- 
house, called on him one morning, and expressed his wish that he 
would give some lessons to a young nobleman on the art of readings 
as it was probable the person in question would.be a member of 
parliament, and Mr. Kemble of course would be Uberally rewarded 
for his trouble. Kemble told the doctor that he had long declined 
to give instructions of that nature, considering them as whollv useless ; 
that if the person had good sense and a good ear, he would want ro 
instruction ; and if not, that instruction would be ineffectual. The 
doctor expressed his regret that Kemble had declined the task, ob^ 
serving he came by the desire of the Duke of Northumberland, and 
that Lord Percy was the intended pupil. <' Oh T said Kembk^ ** if 
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it » Ui gnce'f desire, I was so mudi indebted to him at a veiy 
interesting period of my life, that there is nothing I would not under* 
take to testify my respect and gratitude.'' He then readily consented 
to receive Lord Percy, and give the best instructions in his power. 
He then related the obligation which he was under to the duke in the 
following manner : — 

••When I was an actor,** said he» '•in a theatrical company at 
Doncaster, I had written a tragedy, the hero of which was BeUsarius ; 
and as the duke, then Lord Percy, was quartered there with his 
regiment, the manager advised me to wait upon his lorddiip, and 
reouest him to sMer some of his men to attend the entrance of 
Belisarius into Rome^ He immediately said, when I told him the 
purpose of my visit, that * he would do any thing to show his respect 
for so great a hero as Belisarius, and that I should have as many men 
as I wanted to do honour to his triumph/ The men. accordingly 
attended, the hero appeared in military grandeur, and the play suc- 
ceeded, raising me high in the opinion of the manager at a time when 
his good opinion was of importance to me. Dr. Kaine told the duke 
how ready I was to give instructions to Lord Percy, when I knew 
that it was the desire of his grace ; who, hearing what I had said, 
signified that he should not forget my ready compliance with his wish. 
L^rd Percy called on me, certainly not twelve Jimes, for such lessons 
as I could give ; and this is the magnificent return,** added he, " for 
my poor services.** 

It may not be improper to add, that the present duke seems to 
partake of his noble father's feelings towards Mr. Kemble, for he was 

1>resent in the theatre on the night when Mr. Kemble finall}r took 
eave of the public, and I afterward saw his grace join him in the 
green-room, where a confidential conversation took place between 
Diem at a distance from the company in general who were present. 

Most of the principal performers of both theatres attended on this 
occasion, to testify their respect for Mr. Kemble, and many of them 
expressed a desire of possessing some part of his theatre apparel, 
and what are styled sta^ properties, as relics of friendship. He 
gave his sword to one, his cane to another, and distributed all the 
articles connected with the character which he had been performing. 

On his last visit to this country, he called on me, and I saw an evi- 
dent appearance of the decline of his health, particularly on his going 
down stairs, which he appeared to do with difficulty. His brother, 
Mr. Charles Kemble, kindly invited me to dine with him, that I might 
see the last of his brother, who was on the eve of returning to Lau- 
sanne, and not likely ever to revisit this country. Mr. Kemble took 
little part in the general conversation, but seemed to be attentive. 
As he had been accustomed to drink wme, his entire forbearance from 
it probably injured his health, for I remember dining with him not 
lon^ before he quitted the staj|;e, and saying, •• Come, Johnny, you 
and I have not hiul a glass of wine together,** and Mrs. Kemble, from y^ 
the opposite end of Uie table, said, •• I am Johnny, and I'll take a 
glais with you, for Mr. Kembte does not drink wine.** 
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A Inend erf* miiie, who vmB going to ^w iUflil Mi J , raqaeil«i tlat I 
would pre him a letter of introductioii to hnn^ aod I did iCH fanten 
the monimg whenbewasgou^topreieiAHybefoaadtliatMr. Kea* 
ble was no more. The ^entlemaii sent a letter to me, aDaound^ 
the melandnrfy eyeat of Us death. I communicated the eontenti of 
the letter to the public on the day that it reached me in ** The Suf 
erenhig paper, of which I was then proprietor, and gave the onginaL 
letter to Mr. Charles Kemble. 

I have dwelt upon the memory of Mr. Kemble, because I feh a 
sincere firiepdsbip for him, as well as a high respect for his talents, and 
am convinced that he had a kind and benevolent disposition, and was 
fiilly qualified to render himself conspicuous in any province to 
which he might have devoted his abilities. He was held in the 
highest regard by liis immediate relations, and by all his friends who 
knew how to appreciate his character. 

Mr. Charles Kbbible, who now appears to so much advantage 
on the stage, when he was rather a fine sturdy lad than a young mao^ 
held an appointment in a government office, but being anxious to go 
upon the stage, he consulted me on the subject. I confess that though 
he was intelUgent, and well-educated, there was such a rustic plain- 
ness in his manner, that I did not see any promise of excellence in 
him, and therefore advised him to keep to his situation, which was a 
progressive one, from which I told him that in due time he would be 
able to retire on a comfortable independence. He told me that his 
brother had expressed the same opinion, and had siven him the same 
advice. Hence it appeared that Mr. Kemble ana myself were bod 
prophets, since his brother Charles has displayed abilities wUch 
would have done honour to the stage at any period* It may, however, 
be said that Mr. Kemble, perhaps, saw his brother's talents with eyes 
more discerning than mine, and only discouraged his theatrical bent 
from a conviction of the difficulty and uncertaii^ of the profession. 

A3 Mr. Charles Kemble k at present an ornament of the stase, I 
must speak of him with reserve, lest I might be su^cted of the 
meanness of flattery ; but the estimation in which he is held by tb» 
public would fully justify a warm panegyric on his talents. Ete was 
veiy early in life placed for education at a college in Donajr, frooa 
which he retume^d with a competent knovdedce of the Latin nd 
French languages, and since he has been an estadblished performer in 
London, he has, I understand, acquired the ItaHn? and German* 

As an aetor, he is^a worthy successor to his brother,parti€»lar^ii> 
the part of Hamlet ; and to iay the least of his performaacs, m a 
just conception of the author, m animttion, variety, and eneqiy, he 
must satishr the most rigid critic. His deportment in general m easv 
and graceful, without a^tation, but naturally flowing fiom his feek 
ings. His Romeo also is an admirable specimen of tragic sldil; 
and in most of his perfermances in the serious drama, he appears to 
great advantage. But with all his merit in tragedy, he seems to be 
more in his element in comic parts. His Charles, in *' The School 
for Scandal,'' is a performimce of great i^Hrit and huoEKWr, but per* 
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fcapi his Toong^ Minil>ie,iii ''The Inconstant,'^ ii his most perfect per> 
flbnation. His Archer, in the comedy of ** The Stratagem," is aha 
li^hly creditable lo his comic powers ; and he has shown the versa- 
tiuty of hs talents by his peribrraance of Friar Tuck and Falsta^ 
though so different from his proper cast 

His talents, however, are not confined to acting, foir he has shovra 
literary powers in two dramatic pieces of the serious kind, one en- 
titled " The Point of Honour," founded on a French play ; and the 
other entitled ** The Wanderer, or the Rites of Hospitality ;" to 
the last of which I had the pleasure of contributing the prologue. 
Both of these dramas were successful, and the former is still occaston- 
ally brought fin^ward. 

It wodd be strange, indeed, if having noticed the husband I did 
not mention the wife. 

Mrs. Charles Kemble had various and strong pretepsions ta 
public favour while she remained upon the stage. She was an ex* 
cellent comic actress, and a very graceful dancer. She is besides a 
scientific mumcian, and altogether a well-educated lady. Her acting 
was always marked by a thorough knowlec^ of the character 
"which she assumed, and suppcnted with truth, spirit, and energy. 
Her Lucy, in "The Beggar^s Opera,** was as perfect a performance 
as ever perhaps appeaml on the stage. Her knowledge of the 
Fk'ench language and French manners enabled her not cmy. to per- 
fcrm FVencb characters with powerfiil efiect, but even to repre- 
sent them in old we while she vfas in the meridian of 1%, which m^ 
deed, she can haroty be said to have now passed. She left the st^ge 
withottt takit^ a formal leave of it, contrary to the practice of pri»- 
.cipd performers. 

The k>ss of so deservedly popular an actress must be a subject of 
regret to the public, for she was too ^at a favourite ever to incur 
an unfovourable reception, except dunng what was called the O. P.. 
riot, which was disgraceful to the public at large, since they suffered 
a handful of obscure ruffians to interrupt the performances, and in- 
jure the theatre for several weeks, by opposiujg those regulations 
which were calculated to secure a permanent income to the pro- 
prietors, though far below the general measure of their expenses, — 
to bring persons of h^h rank to the theatre, to render dramatic novel- 
ties more worthy general patronage^ and to refine the public taste. 
Yet, thouffh the proprietors submitted their affairs to the ablest calcu- 
lators, whose character and judgment were unimpeachable, these 
rioters were so resolute and so persevering, that they finally effected 
their purpose. 

The insolence which the performers suflfered during this shanaeles» 
storm, and Mrs. Charles Kemble among the rest, might probably 
operate as one of the causes which induced her to retire from the 
stage at a time when she was one of its chief comic ornaments. 

Mrs. Charles Kemble, like her husband, has displayed her literary 
pewers in an afterpiece, entitled •* Personation," in which she appeared 
m the disguise of an aged French- woman, vritb admirable hooiour^. 
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and in a successful comedy, entitled '< Smiles and Tears,** to which I 
had again the pleasure of contributing a prologue. 

DoDD was an actor whom I knew. He was an admirable repre- 
sentative of the fops in the old comedies, and also of old men. His 
Sir Andrew, in " Twelfth Night," was a performance of such charac- 
teristic merit as to demand the suffrages of critical judgment. He 
was also a pleasing, though not a professed singer. His Acres, in 
'* The Rivals," SirBenjamin Backbite, in " The School for Scandal,'' 
and Dangle, in " The Critic," were all good specimens of comic 
humour. He lived with an actress, who came forward in youth with 
talents and accomplishments, but whose profligate conduct at last 
wholly deprived her of public favour. During her connexion with 
Dodd, she ensnared his son, a mere youth, into a similar intercourse, 
and while this detestable conduct was generally rumoured, she had 
Ihe confidence to appear upon the stage again, and received strong 
marks of public disapprobation. She had. the hardihood to come 
forward, and say that the audience had a right to censure her per- 
formance, but none to interfere with her private conduct 

She was, however, tolerated again, but her powers were decayed, 
and when I saw her, her voice was harsh, her manner formal, and 
she seemed to me to be destitute of spirit and humour. What be- 
came of her, or whether she is alive, is hardly known, for she sunk 
into obscurity. 

Dodd was a great collector of old plays, and of the warlike instni- 
jnents of the American tribes of warriors. He was an agreeable, if 
not a very intelligent companion, and for his sodal qualities was 
^nerally desiffnated Jemmy Dodd. He had numerous connexions 
atnong tne higher order of citizens, who always patronised his bene- 
^ts veiy liberally. He supported an aged father with filial affection, 
and gave a good education to his son, who viras a respectable member 
of the church, and has been dead many years. 



CHAPTER XLU. 

M\i>AMB MA.itA. I was introduced to this great singer by my late 
friend Salomon, the celebrated performer on the violin, about the 

J ear 1785. I had become acquamted with him some years before, 
t is well known that in her youth she had been in this country, and 
supported herself bv sinking and performing on (he guitar. She had 
been many years abroad, and had cultivated her musical talents with 
such success, that when she came to London, at the time I was first 
acquainted with her, she had brought with her the reputation of 
bemg the first female singer in Europe. She was immediately 
engaged for all the great concerts in London, and for the music-mest- 
ings m the chief country places. 
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HaTing in early life acquired the English language, she retained it, 
and had almost as great a command of it as any native, except that 
she pronounced some words with a foreign accent. When she first 
appeared as a singer at Berlin, hearmg that she was a native of Ger- 
Tnaiiy, Frederick the Great refused to witness her powers, alleging 
that she was a (merman, and therefore could not possibly be a good 
■singer. At length, however, he was persuaded to hear her, and when 
the concert was over he approached her, and asked if she could sing 
at sight. She answered in the affirmative, on which he took a piece 
of manuscript music from his pocket, and asked her if she could sing 
that. She told me that it was the most difficult piece she had ever 
met with, but looking over it for a few minutes she told him that she 
could. ^Do then," said the king. She complied, and from that 
moment his prejudice was at an end, and she became a favourite. 
Becoming however tired of remaining at Berlin, knowing that her 
fame had extended to various parts of Europe, where her presence 
was anxiously desired, and very inviting engagements having been 
offered her, she asked permission to visit Italy on account of her 
health. The king, however, would not suffer her to depart. 

She had a large and very favourite harpsichord, or pianoforte, and 
the kin^, who had set a watch over her, believed that while that re- 
mained in Berlin he was secure of her. She was therefore obliged 
to resort to artifice to effect her escape. She sent the instrument to 
be repaired, but ordered that instead of being returned to her abode, 
as soon aa the work was done it should be forwarded to Vienna. 
When she had reason to believe it was secure from capture, she and 
her husband secretly foljpwed it with all expedition. The yrzry 
Frederick vras soon apprized of their escapt?, and despatched a mes- 
senger immediately to Joseph the Second, then Emperor of Ger- 
many, desiring that he would arrest them. The emperor with great 
kindness condescended to let them know that there was no resbting 
the desire of the King of Prussia, and therefore advised them to 
hurry away as fast as possible, that he might inform the kiag his me&- 
senger had come too late. Whether she came then at once to Eng- 
land I know not 

Soon after I was introduced to her, she sung in the concerts at 
Oxford, but, sitting during the time when the choruses were per- 
forming, as was the custom with superior singers on the Continent, 
the audience were offended, and the reverend heads of the coUegea 
abruptly dismissed her. Conceiving that public prejudice might 
arise against her, she requested Salomon to brinff me to her, that I 
might hear her defence and take up her cause. 1 did so in a public 
journal, and, refusing all pecuniary recompense, we became very in- 
timate ; and I was upon the most friendly terms with her and her 
husband till an unfortunate attachment on her part to a young musi- 
cian occasioned a separation between them, and I then discontinued 
all intercourse with both, that I might not be thought to take part 
with either. Indeed, I saw what had been going on some time 
before the event occurred, and took the liberty of giving Madame 
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Mftra tome ad?ice on the lubject, birt, findiDg it of m amil, I ab- 
«ented myself* 

The husband wavTeiynmch attadied to her, thoo^ unibrttnately 
more attached to the bottle ; all her remonstrances were of no effect; 
■he therefore adopted the measures which I have ntentioiied to get 
rid of such a domestic annoyance. 

Mara was a very sensible and intelligent man, and by all accooots 
a good musician. I heard him once perform at the Pantheon in & 
duet on the Tioloncello with the celebrated CrosdiD, who was un- 
maHed on that instrument; Mara ncTertbekss received great ap- 
plause for the rapidity of his execution. When his resources failed 
nim here, he went to Berlin, where he was a fiiTOurite with Prince 
Hennr, the uncle or cousin of the king who had formerly endeav- 
eured to detain him ; but, unable to si3>dtie his Bacc h a n a li an pro* 
pensity, he lost the fkvour of that prince, and died afterward in 
obscurity. 

When he accompanied his wife to York, during the zenith of h»* 
feme, to perform in that city, I had a letter from him, in which, not 
having acquired much knowledge c^ the E^ish language, be in- 
formed me, "* that Charles Fox was then m loiic, followed every- 
where by the mop^ and that the ringleaiart of the phce wefe goiog 
to ffwe liun a dinner.^ 

Madame Mara went abroad not k»g after the separation, and I 
Jieard nothine of her for many ynoi, except that Ait had aetded at 
Moscow. She vras there doring the French invasion, and Wattwo 
koQsas and other prope r ty amid the patrioCic ooodagration wkick 
iVTod the coantry from Gallic plunder and d esp o tis as. After msaj 
jraars she retained lo England, end sufui - ia e d me one momin by sn 
nnexpedad caH oa me at the Stm office in the Snand. We ibeo 
renimed oar oM friendship! ud I saw her fi«qaent>f daring her stqr 
in London. Her feme was still high in the maskai world ; and Sir 
Geor;^ Smart, knowing my intinney with her, applied to me, la- 
qtMWtmg me to use my influence with her to uiAm^ her to accept 501. 
a night to sing at the oratorios, she having pravionsly demanded lOQL 
alleging that, as Catalani had only that sum, she ought to perform for 
less. I found her mflexible. She was evidently not aware that ber 
musical powers had declined. 

She was soon after engaged to sing at the Hanover-aquare con- 
certs, but some impediment interfered. Anxious to know bow iter 
voice remained, I asked one of the chief musical leaders, and his 
answer was, " She dined with me on Sunday." " That is no answer 
to my question," said I ; •* what is the state of her vwce T— •' All I 
can say," rejoined he, ** is, that Mara is still Manu" In fiw^t, thej; bad 
not courage to tell her of the decay of her talents, but, conceivinf 
she would be less attractive, they evaded the engagement 

When she finally lefl England, she visited her native couatiyf 
Hesse Cassel, from which she vnrote to me a long letter, tellipg m^ 
how kind the princess had behaved to her, having patnniised a con- 
cert, previded apartments for ber, su{qxNrted her table, and fvA hsr 
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I to lome distance od ber letom to Rerel* where 
•lie fixed her resHkace ftfier the loss of her prQf>erty at Moscow. 

Madame Mara possessed a masculine understanding, and h&d been 
«o much used to male society, which she preferred, that she was little 
^joalified for an intercourse with the female world. She was ani- 
mated in company, and uttered humorous and shrewd remarks. 
During ber Aoh stay in this country she was countenanced by some 
of ber former patrons, and had two guineas a lesson for teaching sing- 
ing, but by no means met with such encouragement as might tempt 
ber to remain. Mr. Broadwood, the great musical instrument manu- 
fiicturer, lately brought me a message from her, informing me that 
she had begun to write her reminiscences, half of which she bad 
written in Carman, and asking my advice whether she should proceed 
with it in English. I advised her to adopt the latter. 

I had intrc^uced Dr. Wdcot to her, whose talents jbe understood, 
and whose humour she enjoyed. We passed the evening with her 
which preceded her departure on her first return to Italy; and 
asking him to write a farewell impromptu, be immediately wrote the 
following couplet : — 

Dear Maru, era to« eroat the Aipi, 
You'll catch d^-a colda in both your fcalpa. 

, M&s. BiLLiNOTOjr. I knew this admirable singer when she was 
▼ery young, and was present when she first appeiu^ in public, and 
perfbmied a concerto on the piano-forte, at seven years old. Her 
t>rother« on the same night, performed a concerto on the violin, when 
lie was neariy of the same age. They both displayed extraonlinarj 
powers, even without considering the early period at which they had 
aeqoired so much skill. She was bom at Baugh, in the year 1765. 
Her father was of a noble family in Germany, but by the decline of 
its rank and fortune he was obliged to cultivate his musical talents 
for a profession. From the early skill of his children, it may be pre- 
sumed that he was an excellent tutor. He was a harsh and severe 
man, and partly on account of his temper his wife was induced to 
quit him, and to support herself as a principal vocal performer at 
Vauxhall Gardens, retaining the name of Weichsell, though separated 
£rom her husband. I regret to say that neither of the parents held 
forth a good example to their ofispring. 

Mrs. Billinglon in her youth entered into a clandestine marriage 
with Mr. James Billington, a very respectable musician, who to- 
lonffed to the •band of Drury-lane theatre, and performed on the 
<louDle bass. He was a lively, intelligent, and worthy man. He had 
great humour and general knowledge ; he was particularly Ibnd of 
pictures, and a go<Ki judge of their merit. From some drawings 
which 1 have seen, made by himself, I think he would have been a 
good artist if he had devoted his attention to painting rather than to 
music. He was a very pleasant and agreeable companioi^ add cal- 
culated to make an aflectionate husband. 
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If Mrs. Billii^n's connexion v^ith the tkeatre ltd her into enorw 
in the earlier part of her life, much allowance ought to be made for 
the want of a good example in her parents, or rather to the impres- 
sion of such an example upon a young and actire mind. 

That Mrs. Billington possessed a Imid disposition, I, who knew her 
early and long, can confidently affirm. Her great talents rendered 
her an object of envious rivalry, and interested scribblers defamed 
her character. The man who, by his influence over her mother, 
obtained all the propeHy of the latter by a real or pretended will in 
his favour, took possession of that property, and had the revolting 
indecency to remove it from her lodgings, on the very day of her 
death: and notwithstanding his affected friendship for the mother,. 
almost immediately afler her death, published a scurrilous life of the 
daughter, recording actions and events which existed only in the in- 
vention of disappointed malice and venality. 

My father knew this man when he was much respected as an officer 
in the army, and lived in good society. He went to India, but con- 
ducted himself there in such a manner that he was sent home, and in 
consequence of his dissipated habits degenerated in character, and 
associated chiefly with those who procured unwary prey for a rapa- 
cious money-lender, who left immense wealth at his death. What 
induced me to suspect that he obtained Mrs. Weichseirs property bj 
means of a forged vriU, was a circumstance that occurred in the 
earlier part of his life. He courted a lady of some fortune and great 
expectations. In order to appear to her a man of property, he sat 
up the whole of several nights to fabricate fictitious title-deeds, i^hich 
he submitted to her inspection. By these means she was tempted 
to many him, but soon finding that she had forfeited the patronage of 
her family, and been duped by an adventurer, she threw herself fix>m 
the window of a second floor, in the vicinity of St James's, and wa» 
killed on the spot He was a handsome, sprightly man, and retained 
a military air even in the decline of life. 

Bad as his conduct was, I must tnention one circumstance to his 
credit. He had risen from parents in very humble life, and when he 
was Walking one day with some of his brother officers, he saw an old 
woman at a distance, with a basket on her head ; *' Ay," said he^ 
** there's my poor old mother ; I must go and kiss her." She was 
really his mother. He ran to her, kissed her, shook her by the hand, 
gave her money, and then joined his companions. The poor womaA 
was confused on his account, and endeavoured to avoid this act of 
filial duty and affection. 

What became of this man I know not, whether he is dead or sunk 
into obscurity, but he is a lamentable proof of degeneracy of character, 
for when my father first knew him, he was esteemed a spirited 
yo^pg man of the most honourable principles, and perhaps at that 
period would have looked with horror on tlie possibility of his being 
guilty of such conduct as he subsequently practised respecting the 
property of Mrs. Billington's mother, and still more on the idea of 
extorting money from the daughter by a libel on her life. 
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On the day when the work appeared, Mr. Billington purchased a 
copy as the ground for a prosecution. In the evening I called on his 
wife, to endeavour to sooth her feelings under such a virulent and 
venal calumny. I advised her to let the slander drop into obscurity; 
The husband and wife adopted my advice, and the work fell by its 
own malice, hardly affording the venomous calumniator, I will not 
degrade the name of author by applying it to him, the expense of hiff 
worthless publication. 

It is not necessary to trace Mrs. Billington's progress in her pro- 
fession. She first distinguished herself as a vocal performer of the 
highest class in Dublin ; and her fame spreading widely, she waff * 
offered liberal terms by my late friend Mr. Hams, senior, the prin- 
cipal proprietor of Covent Garden theatre, and appeared there in the 
year 1781. The play on that night was ordered by his majesty 
George the Third. She displayed such powers on that occasion as 
may be said to have established her fame, and secured her independ- 
ence. She was soon after engaged for all the chief concerts m the 
metropolis, and for all the country music-meetings, and at length re- 
ceived such inviting ofiers from Italy as induced her to visit that 
country. 

Mr. Billinj^on died at Naples. I lost in him a worthy and agree- 
able man, with talents which I doubt not would have enabled him ta 
make a respectable figure in any other profession ; and if her merit? 
had been confined to private Ufe, I am persuaded thev were likely to 
have been a happy couple-, but she was unfortunately, by her beautiful 
person and great musical powers, exposed to the dangers of admira- 
tion, flattery, and influence of the gay world. 

Mrs. Billington, on her return to this country after the death of her 
first husband, continued in the most perfect harmony vnth his rela- 
tions ; and When his younger brother, an artist of great merit died^ 
j^e attended his funeral on a very rainy day, and exposed herself in 
the church-yard, though so much depended on her voice. I was one 
of the mourners, and witnessed the sincerity of her grief on the 
melancholy occasion. 

She was unfortunately married again to a Frenchman who had 
some connexion with Bonaparte's army, but, not living happily 
together, they parted, and she returned to this country, where she 
exerted her talents with equal splendour and succejss. She acquired 
a large fortune, and lived with liberal hospitality, allowing her hus- 
band a suitable provision. She frequently gave splendid concerts 
and entertainments at her large and elegant mansion near Hammer- 
smith. At length, after her husband had borne a separation from her 
of about sixteen years, he signified that he could not subdue his afiec- 
tion for her, and desired her to rejoin him abroad. Many of her 
fi-iends earnestly entreated her not to return to a man from whom 
she had so long separated, and whose only motive for requiiing a re- 
union was, most probably, to obtain possession of the fortune which 
she had acqmred. I wrote with the same view, and in her answer 
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flhe sayi* ''He k my husbtndL and I know my duty." I retain her 
letter. 

I have been told that she held him in terror, and that it u probable 
«he returned to him because she knew the power of a husband, and 
was draid of inducing him to exert it. She returned to him, and I 
never heard from her again. There were strange reports respecting 
the cause of her death ; but as her brother, Mr. Weichsell, was on 
the spot, or near it, when she died, and does not give countenance 
to these reports, it may be concluded that they are not well founded. 

On her death her husband returned to this country, and demanded 
her property from her trustee, Mr. Savory, her firm and zealous 
iiiend ;, and as there was no opposing claim, I understood from Mr. 
Savory that he paid him to the amount of about 40,000/. 

On returning from one x)f her visits to Italy, her fame was bo great 
that Mr. Hill, the proprietor of " The Monthly M'u-ror," requested I 
would give him a sketch of her' life. I applied to her for that pur- 
pose, imd in her answer, after mentioning the particulars of her 
family, she concludes with saying, '*For God's sake do not make me 
more than thirty." This circumstance ought to have been introdaced 
before. Such was the fate of Mrs. BilTington, for whom I had a 
warm and pure friendship, and whom I shall always remember with 
^sincere affection. She was beautiful in person, amiable in dispo- 
sition, and possessed of the highest musical talents and attainments. 

Mr. John Johnstons. This gentleman united the qualities of an 
excellent actor and a very agreeable singer. In the representation 
of Irish characters, be was much superior to any other actor witlun 
my remembrance. Moodv was a good actor, but heavy and sluggish, 
and in the performance of Irish characters his merit was chiefly con- 
fined to those of a lower description. But Mr. Johnstone was always 
active and sprightly, and admirable in representing his countrymen, 
whether of the higher or lower order, or in any of the intermediate 
degrees. The Irish of all ranks are known to be arch, witty, and 
humorous ; and Johnstone had fully studied the national character. 
There was a peculiar spirit in his manner, ahd he had great penetra- 
tion. His Foigard was perfect. His Sir Lucius O'Trigger, though 
of a totally different nature, he performed with equal skiUT Sir Cal- 
laghan also was a part in whicn it was impossible for him to be ex- 
eelled. But he was not confined to Irish character. Whatever parts 
required manly spirit, seemed always to have been written originally 
to draw forth his talents. He was a very lively companion, and had 
often been honoured by the countenance of his late majesty, and ad- 
mitted into the royal festive parties. His manner of singing humor- 
ous songs was superbr to any other performer that I ever witnessed, 
and if asked for a song, he complied as readily as if he had been 
asked for information on any current event. 

Many a pleasant hour I passed in his company at the hospitable 
table of our mutual friend Francis Const, Esq., the chairman of the 
Middlesex sessions. But though Mr. Johnstone was ready for any 
jovial occasion, he was wisely attentive to the dictates of prudence ; 
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ikMaoffiiilttoii^andl the capdees of pubik testis he omu^^ Iho 
pcofitsofhistaleiiUwithdiscraisoB. WhifoheliTedUkdagratlQaiai^ 
and often eniartaaned bb firiendi^ he a^roided all estravagaiiee ; ttut 
£rom bis eotranoe mto the tbaatrical eommaaity* took wariiiqg froBs 
lfaoi» who were carelesg and iaa^Muble to the T«hie <^izidependeiice» 
whiefa it waa bis chief aim to obtain, for the purpose of not depending 
on the caprice or tyranny of theatrical managers ; and that be might 
enjoy a competence in the decline of life. He was, bowerer, one of 
those who might be indifferent to the conduct of managers ; as ha 
possessed talents that rendered him a prime favourite of the public^ 
and consequently secured hbn a weloome reception at any theatre. 

His "igure was tall aid mady, his face bayasome and expreflsiTe* 
and there was an ease and firmness in his gait, which probably wae 
the efiect of his baying, in the early part of his life, been in the army. 
Towards its decline, however, his person was much altered^^, but ius 
mind retained all its sense of humour and vivacity till his last illness^ 
which ended m his deliverance from all earthly troubles. I have 
dwelt the longer upon the character of Johnstone, because I thought 
highly of his intellectual powers, and am persuaded that he would 
have appeared to advantage in any situation that required attention, 
<liscretion, and sagacity. 

Mn. O'Kebffb. This gentleman, who is still alive, and who may 
be considered, sui generis, as a dramatic writer, I have long known, 
and have had the pleasure of writing two or three prologues, at his 
desire, for some of his dramatic productions. I have letters from him 
expressive of more thanks than sueh trifling favours could deserve. 
He had the misfortune to be blind ever since I knew him, and-tbere* 
fore was not able lo take that part in company for which he was well 
qualified by ori^nal wit and humour, and, as I have reason to believe^ 
also by learning. 

He had written a play, of which bur renowned Alfred was the hero, 
to whichs at his request, I gave a prolo^ae. In this (unologue I 
•courted for hiai, of course, the favour of the public,»and signified that 
they would no doubt be surprised that he wno produced '* Bowkit,'* 
^ lango," &C. should ventnre to portray the glorious founder of our 
laws. This prokigue was spoken, but I understood that it did not 
satisfy Mr. O'Keeffe, who considered himself as equally qualified for 
the serious and sportive draipa. As a proof he was offended that I 
did not give him credit for a genius for the heroic drama, as well as 
for the luxuriance of his humour in farce-writing, when a subscripticm 
was raised for the publication of his works in four volumes, in ordei; 
to purchase an annuity for him, to which I was glad to subscribee 
though be introduced all the other prologues I wrote for him, he 
omitted the oi^ ia question ; yet, if I de not mistake my own humble 
productions, it is one of the best of the many which I have vnritten. 

Mr. O'Keefie,. in his " Remhiiscences,'' mentions having met me. 
I remember that I met him twice at the table of Mr. Daly, formerly 
the proprietor and manager of the Dublin theatre, who was a hand? 
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some man, yriHk a figure well formed for tragedy, and the Ugrhar 
characters of the comic drama. He remained in Lendon some weeio, 
and I dined in company with him amn at Mrs. Billington's. Mr. 
Daly, according to reports, was irritaole and impetuous ; but» if such 
was his temper, it did not appear in company, for while wit, hamour, 
and raillery flew around him, he seemed ratlier disposed to share in 
the' mirth, even when some of the sportive effusions glanced at 
himself. 

Mr. Daly was the second husband of Miss Barsanti, a lady wba 
distinguished herself in her early life at Covent Gku-den, by her 
theatrical powers, and her admirable imitation of French and Italian 
manners. Her person at that time was tall and slim, and her action 
spirited, graceful, and elegant. Never did I see such an alteration 
in person and manners as when I saw her as Mrs. Daly. She bad 
become very bulky, and though amiable and attentive, her manners 
were plain, and she seemed as if she had been a rustic matron who 
had never seen the metropolis. Her husband's attention to her 
seemed to invalidate all the un&vourable reports of the irritability of 
his nature. 



CHAPTER XLHL 

Michael Kelly. Though I class Mr. Kelly among theatrical 
performers, I rank him also as a private friend, — ^for a more friendly 
nature I have not known. Though he had no pretensions to literary 
merit, he did not want good taste, nor vras it confined to his musical 
profession. Albwing for vanity, an essential ingredient in human 
nature, he possessed humour, and was a pleasant companion. His 
*' Reminiscences,'' from which I have derived more amusement than 
firom similar woi^s written with higher claims to literary notice, 
represent his character faithfully, and prove what I have before said 
of him, viz. that he was only an enemy to himself. His hospiteble 
turn, resulting from the habits of his country, as well as fix>m h^s own 
liberal disposition, prevented his acquiring that independence which 
otherwise his talents would probably have obtained. 

Madame Mara, one of my early and most intimate friends, who 
was well acqjuainted with the world, gave me a favourable representa- 
tion of Mr. Kelly before I knew him. She assured me that he was 
very good-natured, that he possessed great humour, and was peculiarly 
successful in imitating foreign manners, particularly those of foreign 
musical performers and composers. I had never any reason to think 
that Mara had been mistaken in his character. 

He first appeared at Drury-lane theatre in the opera of " Lionel 
and Clarissa," in which he performed the part of Lionel. I did not 
admire his singing, Mid his acting was sudi an odd mixture of foreign 
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manners and accents, supported by the native prononciation of his 
country, Ireland, that, being connected with a public journal at the 
time, I did not wish to bring my humble judgment in question, or to 
say any thing injurious to a young man who came to London with 
high musical fame, and of whose private character I had heard a 
good report. I was the more disposed to decline criticising his per- 
formance, on account of Messrs. Sheridan and Richardson, proprietors 
of Drury-lane theatre, with whom I was intimate, and who expected 
much advantage from his talents. I therefore requested Mr. Richard- 
son to give an account of Kelly's first appearance ; the interest which 
he took in the theatre, as well as his own benignant temper, induced 
him readily to undertake the task, and his report was highly favour- ' 
able. Kelly then, from hib intimacy with Stephen Storace, a tpusical 
composer of great merit, and with the kind aid of Mr. Cobb, the 
dramatic author, had songs and characters provided for him, which 
brought him forward, and enabled him to become a favourite with 
the public. 

Kelly was ambitious of hi^h and literary connexions, and his 
cheerful disposition and amusmg talents forwarded his pretensions. 
By his own account in his two published volumes, he must have been 
patronised, and admitted to a familiar intercourse with many of the 
most distinguished characters in Europe, in point of rank as well a» 
talents. Few persons, indeed, seem to have enjoyed a more happy 
life, or to have passed through the world with a less offensive, or 
indeed a more conciliating temper. 

He has fallen into some mistakes in his biographical work, but they 
are all of a trifling nature, and hardly woith notice. In his first 
Tolume, he ^es an account of what befell a countryman of his owir,. 
according to the report of a Venetian. The Irishman had unguardedly 
thrown out some reflections on the Venetian ^vemment, having 
suffered by a theft ; the Venetian, therefore, advised Kelly to keep 
a '' silent tangue^^ lest'he should be involved in similar danger, I have 
a similar story to relate on indisputable authoritv, and I may therefore 
presume that similar events have happened under the same vigilant 
and formerly rigorous government 

The fact which I am going to mention I derived from Mr. Roma,, 
a native Venetian, who assured me that he was on the spot at the 
time. An Austrian prince, passing through the streets of Venice,, 
was struck by an emoroidered piece of stuff in one of the shops, and 
ordered one of his attendants to buy and bring it home with him» 
The man did so, but it was pillaged from him as he passed. Whett 
he informed his master of the loss, the prince said that he thought 
the Venetian government was too vigilant for such a theft to take 
place. Within an hour after, the Austrian prince was summoned ta 
a legal tribunal then sitting. He was introduced into a darkened 
room, where sat three judges in black attire. He was formally asked 
to tell his name, his rank, and his motive for visiting Venice. Having 
answered these questions, he was then asked with the most awfiu 
solemnity, if he had ever uttered any reflections on the Venetiaa 

02 
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stattt* The prioce waa io bewildered with the scene before him* 
and the terrific aspect and manners of the judges^ that he wns unaUe 
to recollect till he was reminded of his loss, when he attempted to 
stammer out an apology for what he had uttered on the occanoiL. 
He was then told that he was excused, as a foreigner, but that he 
should have a proof of the vigilance and justice of the Venetian 
government. Folding doors were then opened into a veiy light 
room, and the thief was seen hanging with the embroidered stuff 
under his arm. As soon as the prince was released fiom this 
terrific tribunal, he took his departure immediately from Venice, 
and did not stop on his journey till he was out of the reach of its 
government. 

Mr. Kelly's connexion with Mrs. Crouch brought him more 
forward in the eyes of the public. I knew her first when she was 
about fifteen years of age, and she was one of the most beautifiil 
young women I ever saw. Her person pointed her out as destined 
for an appearance in public life, and she was studying music at the 
tima I passed an evening with her at the house of her father in 
Gray's Inn lane. He was a solicitor, but had been in the mercantile 
sea-service before he entered the profession of the law. It was 
impossible for me to be in company with so beautiful a young 
woman and not pay particular attention to her ; but her father kept 
a rigid eye upon her, and looked displeased when any thing was 
addressed to her in the way of compliment. I r^ember that ahe 
sang " My Lodging is on the cold Ground," a popular song at that 
time, with so much sweetness, feeling, and expression, that I augured 
highly in favour of her success in public life. Her progress on the 
stage as an actress as well as a singer, fully justified my anticipatioiL 
I retained my friendship with her till her death, and had many 
opportunities of supportmg her talents through the medium of tlie 
public press, of which I always availed myselE 

I was once highly mortified in learning that she thought I had 
severely commented on her acting in a morning paper. The 
circumstance was as follows : I met Kelly one mornings and, afier 
the customary greeting, I asked after Mrs. Crouch. His manner of 
answering seemed a little mysterious, and ind^oed me to deare an 
explanation. "Why, to tell you the truth," said he, "she is 
much offended with you,, as she hears you have mentioned b^ 
harshly in a newspaper." Finding that ^e was at home, I luLStem^ 
instantly to the place. There was a gloomy expression in her 
countenance, which was increased when I said, " Mrs, Crouch, I 
have a crow to pluck with you." Conceivmg herself to be the 
aggrieved party, " With me ?" said she, indignantly. " Yes," said I, 
" for supposing it possible that I, who had Knovm you from your 
youth, and was a friend to your family as well as to yourself, could 
have written any thmg adverse to you, without the least oflence on 
your part. I solemnly assure you that my humble pen has never 
been, employed to your prejudice, but always in your mvour." Hav- 
ing known me many years, and having very often experienced proofs 
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l»f mjr friendriiip id public journals, she reacHlj gave o^edit to what I 
midy and by her beautiftd smiles amply compensated for her previous 
adwne glances. 

I was not satisfied with this vindication of myself, but, as she per^ 
fcrmed in the evening, I sent a letter to her in the green-room the 
same night, in which I repeated my assurance that she had been 
Husinformed, and deelared that the person who had given the felso 
information was ^ a Kar and a scoundrel f desiring l^r to disclose 
the contents of my letter to any other person who might have iMtrd 
of the Accusation. She was, of course, fully satisfied. 

I soon discovered the malignant source of this falsehood. A man 
of talents as an artist, but who had an unfortunate itch for scribbling, 
was a voluntary contributor to d public print with which I was con- 
nected, but in the management ot which I had no concern ; and he 
frequently employed his pen in the most venomous effusions of his 

Sleen without provocatbn. He was the author of this attack on 
rs. Crouch, and, hearmg that it excited great attention among the 
theatrical community, and was considered as an act of wanton ma- 
levolence, he became apprehensive of detection, as he Avas known to 
write for the paper in question, and therefore iiinted to Mrs. Crouch 
that I wrote the theatrical articles in that pap^r, insidiously Icavmg 
her to conclude I was the author. 

Havmg previously had reason to believe that he had attempted W 
shift other articles of a similar kind upon me, I was soon confirmed 
in my suspicion, and resolved at once to put an end to the connexion, 
thoi^ I bad been in habits of intimacy with him many years, and 
always had a fiill reliance on his firiendship. I therefore wrote to 
him mnnedmtely, accused him of his perfidy with reafiect to Mrs. 
Crouch, and mentioned other victims ot his malice, to whom he had 
excased himself by attempting to throw the odium upon me. Instead 
of denying the chai^, he demanded my authority, and as I could not 
betray confidence, I contented mjrself with silent contempt for the 
present ; bat as we were connected with a wide circle of mutual 
acquaintanoe, and the dissolution of our friendship excited much atten- 
tion, I revenged myself by virriting a character of Ijim in doggrel 
verse, of which I never gave a copy, but read it to everybody who 
ciHed on me for the purpose of hearing it. I soon found that hit 
character was better known to his acquaintance in general than it 
had been to me, and that they all admitted it to be an accurate por- 
trait. Many solicited a copy, but i never gave one, on accoimt of 
his i&mily. 

We had belonged to an evening club, from which I withdrew, as 
it was not unlikely that very unpleasant feeling might have arisen 
had we both been subsequently present at the same time ; not that 
any violence was to be apprehended on his part, for he was a very 
timid man, and a great deal of his time was passed in making expla- 
nations and apologies to his fiicnds for some mistake into which he 
had fallen firom misrepresentation. He once made a caricature of 
Mr. Kemble, in which Mr. Sheridan was represented as holding 
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^ Kemble's head in terrorem^ to frighten people from the theatre,— a 

design as absurd as maliffnant, since it was evidently Mr. Sheridan's 
object to allure them. Hearing that Mr. Kemble was likely to resent 
such an insult, this insidious and perfidious man requested me to call 
upon him, and assure him that he. had no hand in the caricature, but 
that it was done by some zealous friend of his, who thou^ that Mr. 
Kemble had insulted him, by desiring him not to remain behind the 
scenes on a busy night when there was hardly room for the performers 
to move. 

This was, indeed, the foundation of the attack on Mr. Kemble, by 
the man himself, and not by any zbalous friend. I delivered his mes- 
sage to Mr. Kemble, whose answer was, " Well, Taylor, if the man 
chooses to tell a lie, I may as well f Jt an end to the matter by affect- 
ing to believe him.*' He had been introduced on the occasion alluded 
to behind the scenes by Mr. John Bannister, with whom he was very 
intimate, and Mr. Kemble, then manager of Drury-lane theatre, seeiiu; 
him there, observed that the admission of strangers interfered with 
the business of the stage, and requested that he woulcj retire. This 
act of duty and necessity on the part of the manager excited the re- 
sentment of the visiter, and induced him to resort to the pitiful revenge 
which I have mentioned. 

Fully to illustrate the character of this vain and envious man, he 
had reported that Mr. John Bannister, on an application for pecuniary 
assistance from his father, had refused to assist him with a loan of five 
guineas, unless he would leave his watch as a security for repayment ; 
and he therefore called Mr. Bannister, junior, the " little pawnbroker,*' 
though he was on terms of friendship with him at the same time. 
This malignant fabrication reached the ear of young Bannister ; and 
as I was returning to town very early one summer morning, just as I 
entered Piccadilly from Hyde Park, I was saluted from a hackney- 
coach, m which I found Mr. Bannister, junior, and my old friend Harry 
Angelo, who has recently published his amusing '' Reminiscences.** I 
floon learned that they were on their way to call on the man whom 
I have been describing, in order to make him apologize to Mr. Ban- 
Bister for the opprobrious falsehood which the latter had invented 
against him. I reasoned with them on the impropriety of disturbing 
a man with his family, probably before he had risen ; and Bannister 
agreed to return, provided I would go with them and read my char- 
acter of the man to our friend Rowlandson, the celebrated artist, who 
bad not heard it. As I never gave a copy of this character, and as 
the subject heard of it from many quarters, I feh, perhaps, a blameable 
gratification in conceiving that he probably supposed it to be much 
more severe than it was possible for me to have made it. 

But I have forgotten my friend Michael Kelly all this while. In 
the second volume of his " Reminiscences," he relates an anecdote 
respecting Mr. Sheridan, which he said he derived from the late Mr. 
William Woodfall, but, as he does not state it correctly, I shall men- 
tion it as I heard it, more than once, from Mr. Woodfall himself, who 
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was Illy pmioiilar fiMnd, and on whose Teraoity as well as memory 
I could perfectly rely. 

It is weU known that Mn Sheridan was engaged in a duel with a 
Captain Matthews, with whom he had preyioosly been on friendly 
terms, attended with pecoliar circumstances of mutual animosity, and 
oven of desperation. A letter on this subject, containing severe re- 
flections on Mr. Sheridan, appeared in " The Bath Chronicle," or 
some other Bath journal. In consequence of this letter, Mr. Sheridan 
waited upon Mr. W. WoodfaM, then the proprietor and conducts of 
''The Morning Chronicle,*' of which he was the founder, and requested 
that Mr. Woodfall would copy the letter from the Bath paper into 
his own joui^nal. Mr. Woodfall expressed his surprise that Mr. 
•Sheridan should wish to give a wider circulation to so oitter an attack 
on him. " TtM is the very reason," said Mr. Shferidan ; " for as I can 
Tcfute every piht of that letter, I wish the attack and the aliswer to 
be spread over the kingdom, instead of being confined to a provincial 
paper." Mr. Sheridan added, that on the day after the letter appeared 
in " The Morning Chronicle" he wouU bring the refutation. Accord- 
ingly the letter was published in " The Morning Chronicle," but Mr. 
Sheridan, though applied to for the refutation, never wrote a syllable 
on the subject, and nrom mere negligence or contempt thus dissem- 
inated a calumny against himself. 

Mr. Woodfall said, that when people came to him with complaints 
against Mr. Sheridan for inattention, he used to relate this anecdote 
to them, and ask how they could expect more attention from( one who 
was so negligent in matters that so nearly affected Ms own repntation. 
Such is the fact as I heard it from Mr. Woodfall. 

The only part of Mr. Kelly's work which I read with regret was' 
a passage which related to Mr. Richardson. I will cite the passage. 
^ Mr. Richardson was a good man, and one of my most mtimate 
friends ; but, like his great prototj^e and bosom friend, was indolence 

Eirsonified, and to-morrow^ as with Sheridan, was his day of business, 
e even seemed ambitious of imitating the foibles of Sheridan, which 
was bad taste, considering the disparity of their talents ; for as the 
Spanish poet Grarcia observes, * the eagle may gaze steadfastly at the 
aan, while the butterfly is dazzled by the light of a taper,' not but that 
Richardson possessed considerable literary talent." 

This passage naturally offended Mr. Richardson's three surviving 
daughters, very amiable and accomplished women. I knew Mr. 
Richardson from his first leaving St. John's College, Cambridge, till 
his death, and can affirm that what Mr. Kelly styles "indolence per- 
sonified" was a fondness for study^ reading, and reflection, and a 
reluctance, except upon absolute necessity, to leave his family, con- 
sisting of his wife, a remarkably intelligent woman, and four amiable 
daugtiters, one of whom died some years after his death. 

Mr. Richardson did not speak in the House of Commons, because 
he knew that his Northumberland accent might expose him to ridi- 
cule ; as he had a high sense of personal dignity, for I will not call it 
pride. But his literary exertions in support of the Fox party, his 
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tiooary Odes,'' and other exertioos of hit pen, of xriuth Ht. KflD j 
MoU know mcdUag, flfapuU teive eoramplod hka from a tbaggfs of 
olrraie indoldBi^^ Bat beades that I csanatl peroem the vpfA* 
cidbdlitycrf'theqaotatioB&oBi the SpanisbpoeC,! mastairifr.iKdhr 
vaa tot«% JBcapable of fonniDg a due oatunate of.the powara frf'Mr. 
Richard^nv who vas the favourite and oUef confidential fjM&d of 
Mr. Sheridany a pensMia certainly much better qualified to decide apo» 
Mr. Richardson's inteUecUial faculties and attainments than Mr. K^Iij:. 

Mr. KeKy mentions a baker who was the mocterator al the cde* 
brated Robin Soeiety, which was held in Butcher-row, St ClQBie«i?s. 
He says that his name was Tarcombe, but I understood firom mjr 
fatbor that it was Jacocks, and, as well as I can recoUect, I saw it 
o^er his door at his shop near the west end of MonmiAdh-streeL I 
once saw this person, who was one of the most digniiMi men I ever 
beheld. Hewasa tall and a large man of a rery grave aspect. He 
was, I understood, remarkably sUlful in summing up tiie debates at 
the speaking-club above mentioaed, and in weiglung and commoiting 
on the arguments of the several speakers. Some of the first charao- 
t^v of the oountiy were frequenters of this ckd>; and the great Lord 
Chestecfidd declared, that he considered Jacodcs as fuHy qualified to 
be a prime minister. Such a man, therefore, deserves a better reo»d 
than I can give to his memory. 

I eanaot take a final leaire q( my friend Michael KeHy without fix* 
pmsning my sincere jnegret that his harmless and pleasant life tkoold 
Ime pMsad durii^ mo^ years before his dealhin so bnentahle a 
iitate, from the eiiects of the gout, as Id render hkn wholly unable to 
move withoMi assistance ; yet when once seated at a convivial table, 
as I have seen him at that <if the laie Dr. Khchiaer, his vivacity never 
dcisarted him,aadhewasready toeotertaiotheaimpaBybyhisgood* 
humour, his anecdotes, and his mimical talents. \ 

It should be mentimed, injustice to Mr. Kelty, that he retained tfa» 
most afiectionate remembrance of Mrs. Crouch M his last mMMoto ; 
and kflowing that I had been acquainted with her k>Qg belbue «ba 
appeared in public, he seemed to feel a meknoholy pleasure in iiapart- 
inff his feelings to me. I knew her father and biodier. The fonner 
held a situation in the Castle at Dublin ; the latter, a very handsona 
a»aii and an excellent singer, vras a major in the Biitish^rmy. 

Michael Kelly was so muah in favour with his late nuyesty Gooif^ 
the Fourth, that be annually received finom that lamented monarch 
100/. as a contribution to bis benefit If KeUy *' was not witty in 
himself,^ his facetious blunders were *' the cause of wit in others ;" hot 
his temper was so good, that he never was offended at the ltf>efties 
taken with hira, but attempted to retort their raillerj'^, and generaBy 

five fresh occasion for more sportive sallies on his ludicrous mistakes, 
here were latent seeds of judgment in his mind, derived from long 
and varied experience in several countries ; and amid all his humours 
and eceentricitiea, his (^>inion might be safely consulted in matters (^ 
impoitance* 
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On one occasion, when Mr. John Kemble was grave and silent, 
after many persons had expressed their sentiments on a particular 
subject, and Kemble appeared in dumb solemnity, Kelly turned 
towards him, and aptly applied the words of Hamlet, " Come, Kemble, 
* open thy ponderous and marble jaws,' and give us your opinion." 

Mrs. Honiebow, whom I have had the pleasure of knowing many 
years, is the sister of Mrs. Crouch. She was at Culcutta as an actress, 
aad was aoqpiakited with my farodier, who died at that place. When 
I baoe diD^ with her at lMbr*KeUy'i, she related thefoUowmg story, 
wfaidi I insert, as it holds forth a proper lesson to pride, cffectationt 
and hypocriiy. 

WboD Mrs. Horrebow returned to this country, there was a gentle- 
wmn and his niece pasRngers in the same ship. His name, I think, 
wms Dawsoo. They intimated to the captain that they did not con- 
sider it prqMnr that an actress should be permitted to dme at the same 
table with them, as the profession of an actress was generally marked 
by suspfeion, if not pit>fligate conduct. The captain opposed this 
iUbenl intimation, and observed that as Mrs. Horrdbow was lively, 
intdiigent, agreeable, and polite in her manners, he cooki not 
think of excluding her from the table. It appeared that a ftw days 
after, one of the passengers ha^ the curiosity to peep through the key- 
hole of the cabin assigned t« the unde and niece, and there beheld a 
leene by no means consistent with the relation between them, and the 
scrupulous delicacy which they had assumed. This cnrious person 
disclefied what he saw to the captaki, who mentbned it to the other 
pass^igers. On the day Mowing at dinner, some of the company, 
who had supported the canse of Mrs. Horrebow, hinted at the fasti- 
diousness of those who objected to the theatrical profession, and yet 
were piilty in private Hfe of greater immoralities uian were or cowl 
be represei^ed on the sti^.. Other hints of a similar kind were 
tfirown'out, and some too direct to be mistaken by the parties to whomt 
they aUuded. The gendeman and his niece were evidently dtstnrbed 
1i^ these pointed references, and suddenly withdrew. Not appearing 
on the foHowing day when the cooipany aasemUed at breakfast, a 
message was sent to them, birt, no answer having been xetnmed, it 
was determined, after a consultation, to have the door broken open. 
On gaining entrance, a lamentable scene vras ps^esented in the dead 
bodm of the mide and niece, bothof wh(»n had been shot; but the 
soimd of pistob bad not been heard dining the n^gfat, nxit^^ 
to the roar of the ocean. A melancholy warning to those who affect 
to be *' rigbleous over-nrachi'' 

08 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

George Cooke, the actor. I knew this person when we were 
boys together. He was two or three years my senior. He was a 
heavy-looking lubberly boy, and the last pei-son I should have expected 
to turn his attention to t\\p stage, particularly to the assumption of 
heroic characters. A fire happened at Rotherhithe, which was ex- 
tensively destructive. (Jeorge Cooke and myself went together to 
Wandsworth Common, to a lady who resided there, to whom Cooke s 
mother was distantly related, and to whom a lady intimately comiect- 
ed with my family was also related, and then upon a visit The lady 
of the mansion was a spinster, much advanced in years : her name was 
Dunwell, and she inherited the house in question and the fortime of 
her cousin, Mr. White, who had been dead some years. Hfe was, I 
was told, one of the reading clerks to the House of Lords, and, by 
all accounts, a very amiable and intelligent man. He was known in 
the higher literary circles of his time, and frequently dined at Lord 
Oxford's in company with Lord BoKngbroke, Pope, and the usual 
visitants at his loitlship's table. 

It was the custom of Mr. White, whenever he returned Srom any 
of the dinners at Lord Oxford's or elsewhere, to insert in a book all 
the anecdotes and remarks which had been made by any of the com- 
pany ; and he always annexed the name of the person who had related 
the anecdote or made the remark. The book was nearly fiill of these 
memorials. Miss Dunwell died, and left the mansion and her fortune 
to the lady whom I have mentioned as being upon a visit when Cooke 
and I went to communicate the melandioly intelligence of the fire 
which had destroyed the house in Rotherhit}ie where that lady had 
i^sided. The manuscript book was lent to me, and I remember to 
Imvc read in it most of the anecdotes whidi I have since found in the 
posthumous workef Mr. Spence. 

As Mr. White w^ dead, and there was no person in the fiimily of a 
Kterary turn, the book was little regarded, and I might, as the phrase 
18, have ** had it for asking ;" but at that time I was insensible of its 
value. 

On the death of Miss Dunwell, as the lady who succeeded to her 
possessions was a particular firiend of my family, and the godmother 
of one of my brothers, I was in the habit of visiting the house, and 
remaining there for some days. There v^as a good library, without 
any parade of binding, and some excellent Flemish pictures in the 
drawing-4O0m. The dining-parlour contained portraits of Lord Rad- 
nor, Mr. Wilmington, Mr. and Mrs. Garrick, friends of Mr. White, ns 
well as a portrait of that gentleman. As far as I can pretume to 
judge of these portraits from recollection, compared with the know- 
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ledge which I have since derived from long experience in subjects of 
the fine arts, they were well painted in oil, of the Idt-cat size. Those 
of Mr. and Mrs. Garrick were in crayons, and I afterward saw them 
in the possession of my father's old friend Mr. Mynors, the surgeon, 
of Chancery-lane, who has been dead many years, and I know not 
what became of them i. they were painted "by Vispre, who put his 
name to them. They must have been painted in the meridian of the 
lives of Garrick and his wife, and were admirable likenesses. 

Geoi^ Cooke's mother had a legacy left her by Mrs. Dunwell. 
Mrs. Cooke was a crazy old woman, and much annoyed the late Rev. 
Mr. Harpur, one of the executors. Mr. Harpur was one of the offi- 
cers of the British Museum. Mrs. Cooke frequently called on him» 
and demanded her legacy, which he could not pay nil certain legal 
forms gave him authority. On one of her visits, the unfortunate state 
of her mind was too evident, and was attended with melancholy €on« 
sequences. While Mr. Harpur and his wife were sitting at break- 
fast, Mrs. Cooke suddenly burst into the room, and in a vehement 
manner demanded the corpse of her son, accusing Mr. Harpur of 
havii^ murdered him. Mrs. Harpur was in a very declining state of 
health at the time, and knowing nothing of Mrs. Cooke, was much 
shocked at tl^ violence of her manner, and the horrid crime imputed 
to her husband. Mr. Harpur, who was a very sensible man, with 
great presence of mind, feeling for the a^tation of his wife, quietly 
told Mrs. Cooke that she had not taken the right course in order to 
recover the body of her son, and to bring his murderer to justice. 
" You should go," said he, " to Sir John Fielding^s office in Bow-street, 
accuse me of the murder, and he will send his officers to brin^ me to 
justice. I shall then be tried for the crime, and punished if I am 
found guilty." " Well," said Mrs. Cooke, " I will do so immediately," 
and quietly departed. 

Mr. Harpur took especial care to prevent a repetition of such an 
outrageous intrusion ; but the shock which Mrs. Harpur suffered in 
her declining state was thought to have hastened her end. I learned 
this circumstance from Mr. Harpur, with whom I had afterward the 
pleasure of being well acquainted. He was a remarkably well-bred 
gentleman, of the Chesterfield school. 

The inconsistent and extravagant conduct of George Cooke may, 
periiaps, be not improperly traced to the mental infirmity of his 
iqother. Very many years had elapsed before I heard any thing 
more of him than ttmt he had been apprenticed to a printer at Ber- 
wick-u]>on-Tweed. Hearing that a Mr. Cooke had acquired high 
■mrinciai reputation as an actor, and that he had been a printer, I 
beoan to thum he might be the person I had known when a boy. 

Understanding that he was engaged at Covent Garden theatre, and 
tkat he was to rehearse the part of King Richard on a certain mom- 
iag, I aiked my finend the late Mr. Lewis, the great comic actor of 
bia time, and who was then the stage-manager, permission to attend 
tlie rehearsal ; and -he readi^ consented. It was with difficulty that I 
eottkl trace the lubberly boy whom I bad formerly known, through the 
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«e«t aheiation of his person. At tbe «»d of tbe reheaml, slill 
doubtful, I addressed him, and asked him if he recoUectad to have 
known such a person as myself He remembered oar intercoqrBe, 
but declared I was so much altered that he should not have koovn 
ine# I attended his first ^pearance in the character of Richard the 
Third, and sat with Mr. Sei^ant Shepherd, now Sir Samuel, a gentlei- 
maa who was held in the highest respect and esteem by his brethren 
at the bar, which, however, he was oolked to abandon on acpoupt of 
deafness.* I had the pleasure to find that Mn Shepherd cooeurred 
with me in my opinion of Cooke*s theatrical merit. We agreed tiiat 
he showed a shrewd reflecting mind, but that his manner was roi]^» 
co^nef and clumsy. The house was not well attended: he was» 
however, well received. Mr. Kemble sat with his wife in the firaot 
boxes, and was very liberal without being ostentatious in his vp* 

Cooke was strong, but coarse. He had not tbe advantage of muah 
education, but had a shrewd penetratipg mind, was well acquainted 
with human nature, and was powerful m those characters for which 
his talents were adapted, aiMl thev were chiefly of the villanoos. 
He thought of nothing. but the indulgence of his passkms^partioiilarly 
devoting himself to the bottle. I wund him one night in the green- 
room during his performance so much afiected by liquor, that he vra» 
unfit to appear before the audience. He seemed to be mdaiicholy, 
^ and when I asked him the cause, be said he had just heard that Mr^ 
Kemble had become a partner in tbe theatre. " Of course,'' said he^ 
'* I shall be deprived of^ my characters. There is nobody hot Black 
Jack whom I tear to encounter.'' 1 assured him that he mistook Mr. 
Kemble, who knew his value too well to deprive him of any pwt, 
** For his interest," said I, " he would rather bring you more forwanL 
He will revive * Antony and Cleopatra,' he wBl be Antony, you 
Ventidius. He will be Othello, you Pierre ; you Richevd, be the 
Prince of Wales ; you Shyk>ck, he Bassanio ;" and 1 mentioned olhar 
parU in which they might cordially co-operate. These remark* 
cheered him, and he said, <' If so, we will dn^e the world before us.** 
Id the mean time^I plied him with tumblers of water, and lessened 
the eflect of the liquor, recommending forbearance of Uie bottle. 
He thanked me, and promised to take my advice, went home, im- 
mediately returned to bis wine, and was rendered so iil.tbat be ww 
confined to his bed the two following days. 

Ma. UsHSB, the actor. This gentleman was reapeeied for hit 
literary talenU, and according to report, was the author of an eleau^ 
little tract, entitled "^ Clio, or a Discourse on 'Taste;' wbkh I m^ 
member to have read in early life, and which aflbidad me pfeaawe 
and instruction. It was afterward, I uod^irt^. mnch eiiiajfad, audi 
Wroved by the critics of the time. He never rose to amiiienoe n 
ms profossiont but the parts assigned to him tve always supported with 

"" Sir SsmiMl fifce^Mira'f (miktr was s muMtsUa tnilMwiiii in CerahilL mi 
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judi^iMni, and was partieBkrIy aMeiitiT« to Aimb skmo^ cmsluidy 
exhibiting by his action a feehn^ correepondent with that of ihe int^« 
lociitionin the aeenes in which he a{^>e«red. He leemed to be of a 
imy reaenred dispoaition, and, inalead of mii^E^ingin the green-room 
wka the reit of the perfcmnera, ahrays reared to the'hack cf the 
i|a|^<lnriiictheiait^mfak<>fhi8peiibrma^ Hence one<^ the per- 
formen designated him by the title of ** The Recluse of the Laae**^ 
the namft of a noTel that had then been recently piibliAed ; and this 
tttJe was afterward geoaraily apf>hed to him. 

I waa acquainted with hun, and held him in gretft respect, thoogb 
his atadonoft the stage was always of a ^tary subordinate description* 
I foond him modest, attentiye, and inteBigent He had a daugiiler^ 
who was a proyineial actress of some repute, but I believe she never 
nusde her way to the London boards. I knew her abo for a sboari 
time while she re»ded in London, and considered her as a very mati- 
Ue waman. She was mudi toe unwieldy for thestaiewhen I knew 
her. I presume that they hare k>qg sbce made then* exit firom the 
mortal stage. 

Considering Mr. Usher as a Kierary man, he may be considered aa 
having devised a straie^ expedient for the improvement of bis fortune. 
He purchased a great nunedber of wheelbarrows, which he let every 
day to the itinerant daughtws of Pbmona, who drive these carriages 
through the streets of London. They were obliged to return these 
vehicfes every night and pay f<n* their hire^ Wiuct space he had to 
dispose of these travelling machines on their nocturnal ratam, I never 
knew ; but, according lor^KNt, he lost so many of them by the dis- 
honesty of these fiur votaries of ^ goddess of vegetable luxuries,, 
that he abandoned the acheme as a ruinous specubiion. . 

Ma. John Pauiba, the actor. This was an extraordinary per- 
former, and the best I have seen m the characters for which lie waa 
peculiarly adapted, such as Brush in the *" Clandestine Marriage,*^ 
Jbass, or Dick^in ^ The Confederacy." I have seen him play £)tb 
adourably. His Henry the Eighth was an excellent perrarmance. 
Ife eouU also sjvport characters of manly sensibility, such as Syden- 
ham in ** The Wheel of Fortone,'" a character which he rendered so 
prominent, even mth Mr. KemJUe'a Penruddock, that the former 
character sunk into insignificance on Palmer's dewth. His "* Joseph 
Suhace" was understood to have been vnritten by Mr. dheridan, asa 
delineation of Pahner'a. real charaoler^ 

Mr. Pahner was certaidy not cakukted for the Ugber characters 
of the drama, bnt perhaps it would be impoasibleto excel, or even to 
lival him in those, that were suitable to bis talents and qualificatiomL 
loaoe saw Uin attempt Macbeth, but waa much dintppointed; andin 
my opinion, be was eqnally nnsuccesBful in Fabtaff; thoogh he vn» 
by no means deficient in humour, yet it did not rise to a leinal with 
that of the facetious knight 

Mr. Palmer was always silent in company, bnt he conmensated 
by bii expressive gastums for his tac itunuty. ■ I once dined in com- 
pany with him ^ the Jate Dr. AnoiflPs. GeosgeCcrfman the younger 
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was present, and where he is thece can be no want of lively saHies. 
There were other clever men present, and wit and humour abounded. 
Though Palmer was silent, he was attentive, and his expressions of 
surprise, admiration, and pleasure, as the repartees flew from each 
person, enabled him to fill the scene as well, and with as much satis- 
faction to the company, as if he had been one of the most active 
speakers. 

Having so fine and commanding a person, he was a great favourite 
of the ladies, and had a high character for ^lantry. Beins upon 
fiimiliar terms with him, when I once saw him knock at a door in 
Great Pulteney-street, I shook my head in order to incficate th«t I 
thought he was on some gallant pursuit. Instead of asking what I 
meant, as a man innocent of the implied suspicion would naturaDy 
have done, he said, '* I live here ;" and when I gave another doubtful 
fiake of the head, he said, " Upon my word, my family are up-stairs ;** 
and he parted with me in good-humour, acknowledging that runaour 
had given me just grounds for my suspicion. 

But comic characters were not the only ones to which he rendered 
ample justice. He could not, indeed, as I have observed, perform 
the higher parts of tragedy. His Macbeth did not display powers of 
suitable elevation, but his Macduff was very impressive ; and on hi* 
death Mrs. Siddons, speaking of his merits, said to me, ** Where shall 
we again find a Villeroy and a Stukely ?" He was indeed admira- 
ble in both of those characters, particularly in the former, chaste, dig- 
nified, and interesting. 

Mo. Kean. Having given some account of the theatrical per- 
formers who have fallen within my notice, beeinnin^ with Mr. Gar- 
rick, it might reasonably be thought strange if I said nothing of so 
very conspicuous a character in the theatrical world as Mr. Kean. 
The truth is, that I never could perceive in him those high professional 
merits which the public have not only evidently, but most fervently 
acknowledged. I was unwilling to oppose my humble opinion to the 
public jud^ent ; and, as a public critic, I deemed it cruelty to attack 
a man m his profession, even if I could possibly have persuaded my- 
self that my weak censure might do him an injury. Such has been 
always my rule in writing theatrical critiques, either on perfumers 
or dramatic authors. 

I saw Mr. Kean on his first performance in London. The part 
was Shylock, and it appeared to me to be a favourable specimen of 
what might be expected from a provincial performer, but I could not 
see any of those striking merits which have since appeared to the pub- 
lic ; and, finding in his progress that his fame increased without any 
apparent improvement. In my humble judgment, and, as I before ob- 
served, reluctant to oppose public opinion, I avoided, as much as was 
consistent with the duty of a public journalist, to notice his performances. 
But I hope I shall not be accused of vanity in saying, that I found my 
silence in public, and my observations in private, had brought upon me 
the imputation of being an enemy to Mr. Kean. I shtcild be skockedf 
iadeed, if I felt conscious that I deserved such an imputation. As a 
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proof, however, that sucba su^ickm hadgained ground, I dined onda 
with my dd acquaintance, Mr. Pascoe Grenfell, M. P. at his house 
in Spriqg Gardens, when Mr. and Mrs. Kean were of the party, and 
I heard afterward that Mrs. Kean, a lady by no means unwilling to 
communicate her sentiments, had etpressed her surprise, either to 
Mr. Grenfell himself, or to one of the company, that Mr. Taylor should 
be invited to the same table with Mr. Kean. I happened to sit next 
to Mr. Kean aC dinner, and paid him particular attention, to obviate, 
or soften any unpleasing feeling qn his part, and endeavoured to enter 
into conversation with him on dramatic subjects ; but, though he con* 
* ducted himself with poUteness, he seemed of a reserved and taciturn 
habit, yet without the least indication that he thought himself near a 
person inimical to his fame. I have since seen Mr. Kean in most, if 
not all, of his theatrical exhibitions, and I can even solemnly declare 
that I went for the purpose of enlightening my mind by the public 
judgment, but unfortunately my opinion remained precisely the same ; 
I say unfortunately, for otherwise I should have received from his 
acting the same pleasure which the public have enjoyed. 

Perhaps it may be thought that I am .biased by my recollection of 
Garrick, whom I saw in many of his performances when I was twenty 
and twenty-one years of age. If so, I cannot but admit the charge, 
since I am supported by the testimony of the best authors and critics 
of his time, as well as by the opinion of all his theatrical contempo- 
raries. Far from feeling a prejudice against Mr. Kean, I should have 
been happy in joining with the million in admiration of his abilities, as 
be is the grandson of an old and long-esteemed friend of mine, Mr. 
Geoi^ Saville Carey. And here let me stop to pay a tribute of re- 
spect to the memory of a very worthy man, and a man of real genius. 

George Saville Carey was the son of Henry Carey, a very popular 
dramatic author, but more particularly known for his fertility in sonff- 
writing. His '* Sally of our Alley'' has been long a favourite ballad ; 
he was the author of <' Chrononhotonthologos,'' and other dramas 
popular at the time ; and is mentioned in Dr. Johnson's '* I^ife of Ad- 
dison" as one of Addison's most intimate friends. His son, my old 
friend, laboured to prove that his father was the author of the words 
and music of what nas been styled the national anthem, ^* God save 
great George our King." 

Henry Carey was a musician as well as a dramatic writer, but being, 
like too many of ^he literary fraternity, improvident, and careless of 
^e ftiture, he was reduced to despair, and hanged himself on the ban- 
nister of the stairs where he resided. A single halfpenny was all that 
waf found in his pocket ; and it came into the possession of my father's 
old friend, Mr. Brooke, whom I have before mentioned, and who kept 
has a mournful relic of departed friendship. 

Geoive Saville Carey, I believe, had no recollection of his unfor- 
tunate fiither, though he cherished his memory, and viras well ac- 
<}ounted with his works. The son, it is said, was originally appren- 
ticed to ajHinter, but he soon adopted the theatrical profession, with 
however so little succen that he becune a sort of pubUc orator and 
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wmic, k whieh eapaeity I bectiM •cywilftci wiik him mtfy in my 

Efe. HeiinuicfaieiyaiiiknicofClMthaatnoalpcrf^^ 

bot intnxlQoed inany odd duractars in his miieelk^^ 

-wfaicfa be pMidj recited. I remember to baTe baanl biaa cielirer faia 

i«citaliooB at Muylebone Gard As, now corerad wkh elegant nun- 

MM. likeUsfiiither, he waaanHiticalpeiiNmer,andaooan^^ 

bimaelf with skill and taste on the guitar; 

As file nature of bis proTeMion induced bhntelend sitinemntlife^ 
I never knew when or where hedi^, but have reason to fiMir not in 
prMperoos drounistances. He wrote many songs and other po^ical 
proou oti ons ; but as he kept tbem in reserve as ins^nimeots of Us 
cilKng, I only know them as he recited them in public, or to me when 
he caSadon me. I only knew of his death when htsdaughtier, whom 
I understood to be the mother of Mr. Kean, called on me to sell sonae 
musical productions of her deceased father ; and on more than one 
occasion that cfaikl accompanied her who was destined to become 
the most popular and attractive actor of hb day. 

I have introduced these circumstances, roerdy lo show that I bad 
more reason to be the friend, of Mr. Keen than to be adverse to his 



1 will venture te say a few words respecting Mr. Keen as an acter. 
He Ittd the sagacity to .perceive that there were many points and 
passages in dramatic chanicters which performers a gmml passed 
negligently over in their endeavours to support the whole of the part^ 
but which admitted of stroiffi expression. These points and paai^lioa 
Mr. Kean seized upon« and brouriit forth, sometimes with archness, 
and often with a fiery emotion wfaicfa made a strong impressson on 
the audience, and essentially contributed to his extraordinary socoess. 
That he performs with creaA eneigy must be readily admitted, 
and it is to be hoped that be will inocukte some of his {nrofessionai 
brethren with the same fervour. 

Hwe I conclude my observations on Mr. Keen, faeartify rejoicing 
at his prosperity, m he is the grandson of my okl friend, and as he is 
well known to be a liberal-mmded man, and ready lo manifest a gen- 
erous zeal to assbt any of the theatrical community who M isitfo 
<Mstress. 

It may be mentioned among the extraordinary vidasitudes of Kfe^ 
that when the late Mr. John Kembfe, in hu afanost idoktrous admtra- 
tkm of Shakspeare, during his noanageraent of Diury-lane theatre, 
performed Maobetb^^he introduced the chikfanen accoinding to a pas- 
sage in the play as spirits— 

BUek gfinU m»4 wUte, 

Red spfrits and gray, 
2^ngle, mingle, mmgle. 

Ton that mtofle may. 

Mr. Kean figured as one of those sprits, and was afterward des- 
tined te perform the royal usurper hin»etf on those very *^^^*' •?? 
to draw popularity fixMn that odier great tragedian. Mr.KemUeM 
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not coaaider that his own graye taste might on such an occasbn differ 
from that frf* the majority of the audience, to whom the comic caper- 
ing of the inftntile band had a most hidicrous appearanpe, as, indeed, 
haf^ned to be the case. 

At this time Mr. Kean, being weak in his legs, was obliged to have 
them supported by iron props. My friend Geoi^e Colman the younger, 
bariBfi: seen the boy in this situatbo^ and to whose ready wit a^d nu- 
moiB* I, as weU as most of his friends, have often been a victim, said, 
^Ob I I remember the child, and I called lys legs Fetter-lane sausa* 
ges. 

In the same spirit of Sfaakspearian idolatry, Mr. Kemhle, at Coveotl 
Garden theatre, bad the table in the banquet scene in '* As You 13d& 
It," supported^by boms instead of wooden-legs, though in a fofreoty 
wood might have been deemed more convenient and sylvan-like in its 
q>pearance. But who can blame his enthusiastic admiration of the 
greatest dramatic poet that the worid ever knew,* and whose chief 
characters afforded him scope for the exertion of his talents, and the 
attainment of his high and welUmerited professional reputation? 

Mm. BAmtTMOBB. This aotor, whose real name was Bluett, which 
be abandoned for one that be thought was more acceptable to the 
pdUic, was never a great, but yet a respectable performer in the 
middle sphere of comedy or tragedy. He was the first Piaarro in 
Mr. Sfwridan^ translated and improved ^ay of that naoK. 

Mr. Barrymore had a good person, above the middle stalnre. He 
Indahr^nsajustcttEieepdonof the part Wihiehbe assumed, and per- 
fonned vmh great sfurit, and sometimes perhaps with loo QM^ 
extreme ardrar of his fteUogs. 

I renenbtf a kkbcrpiis instance which shows the^fanmonr of Mr. 
fiUMndaa. Mr. Barrynme performed the part of BloDdell, in the 
wamcal afterpieee of *" Richard Coeur de Lion," and displayed sooii an 
eiceas of anmation, ihat Mr. Sheridan whiinsically obaarved, tbat 
Bkndell aeamed to be as much surprised to ftid he was BkmdeU, 
asibe rest of the draa»tic characters were to hail him as the friend 
of ^ captive monarch. This idea pleased Sheridan so much that bo 
nmiAKNit the green-room while Banymoi^ was on the 8toge,iexclium- 
ing in imitation, "^ I find Fm Btondell— I'm really Blondell— Egad, 
Tm BloodelL How strange I Vm BbndeN." When Barrymore pe- 
turned to the green-room, and heard what had occurred, he veas amck 
diipleased, bat Sheridan's wmnmg manners soon coaxed him into 
good-humour. 

Mr. Banymore assured me that he often went dinnerless into tbe 
passages of Drury-lane theatre, to secure a place at cm early hour 
when (Warrick performed } and he dweh with animation on the exeeU 
lenee of that incomparable actor. Mr. Barrymore had for some time 
been unemployed, but viras restored to the stage by Mr. John Kemble, 
during his management of Covent Garden theatre, and he always 
s|>oke of Mr. Kemble's kindness vrith fervent gratitude. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Mr. Benslet. It may be thought that the same reason which 
might have prevented Mr. Quick from venturing on the stage, would 
have operated on this gentleman, viz., the peoiliarity of his voice, 
the tones of which were grave and often nasal ; but he possessed a 
good education and a sound understanding. He was originally an 
officer in the marines, and was present at the taking of the Havana. 
He had not only a peculiarity in his voice, but a wiM habit of rofiing 
his eyes, and a formal stiffiiess in his deportment ; but his good sense 
and gentlemanly manners triumphed over all his defects, and ren- 
dered him a deserving favourite of the public. 

The stiffiiess of his gesture, the solemnity of his manner, and his 
peculiar tones, all operated in his favour in the part of MalvoUo ; and, 
perhaps, it may be fairly said, that he could not be excelled in that 
character ; but, in my opinion, his Mosca, in ** The Fox," was the 
part in wtidch he chiefly shone. He was peculiarly qualified for grave, 
sententious, and moral characters. He was spirited in Pierre, and 
sufficiently subtle and impressive in lago. His Prospero was a grave 
and dignified performahce. 

Before he ventured on the stage, Bensley was the intimate friend 
of Churchill, the elder Colman, Lloyd, and Wilkes, a proof that his 
intellectual powers and attainments were not of the common order* 
In his latter days he was very intimate with the late liOrd Torripg- 
ton and Mr. Windham, the latter of whom induced him to retire 
from the stage, and procured for him the situation of barrack-master; 
the profits of which, with his wife's fortune, and his own prudence in 
the management of his theatrical income, enabled him to receive his 
friends, and to live like a gentleman, a character which he uniformly 
maintained in private Ufe. It is lamentable to record, that towards 
the decline of his days his mental faculties decayed, and precluded 
him from society, and even from domestic intercourse, but cUd not 
disturb the serenity of his temper. A rich relation, of the same 
name, left him, according to report, about 50,000/. ; but this ^at 
acquisition, which ought to have been rendered beneficial to him at 
an earlier period, when it was probably wanted, did not disturb the 
placidity of his nature. 

His wife, a very amiable lady, survived him many years, and I 
wrote a tribute to his memory, for which she sent her thanks to me 
as an acknowledgment of the truth of my humble memorial His 
connexion with this lady was somewhat romantic. Seeing her in 
danger of falling from a restive horse at Bristol, he rushed forward, 
lika an adventurous knight-errant, and rescued her from peril. This 
accident prodM^d an acquaintance, which was followed by a 
marriage. 
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I thiidc his inteleotial malady must have appeared in some degree 
before it beeame the object of much notice, for I remember to mve 
seen him standing in the north piazza of Covent Garden, staring for 
aome time earnestly at the church dock. It was just at the time 
when Mr. Kean seemed to be the wonder of the town, and by some 
silly bigots was said to excel Grarrick. I accosted him, and in a brief 
conrersation said, **I thought Ganick was the greatest actor the 
ivorld ever saw." "Who ever thought otherwise?" said he, and 
abruptly departed, contrary to the gentlemanly courtesy which had 
marked his whole life. 

The bldbr Bannister. This actor was one of my early ac- 
quaintances, and a more manly character I never knew. He was 
bom with a powerful frame, a strong constitution, and vigorous 
passions. His voice was powerful, but he was capable of singing 
pathetic airs. He had a good understanding, and was quick at 
repartee. Some of jiis bon-mots would have been widely circulated 
tind recorded if they had come from a character in higher life. His 
errors were the effects of his passions, and these were the progeny 
of his vigorous constitution. His sociaJ disposition led him into habits 
of dissipation and pecuniary embarrassments, by which the mind is 
too often led into errors, particularly when a convivial turn is accom- 
panied by the companionable qualities of wit and humour ; but I am 
persuaded that he never contracted a debt that he did not intend 
most honourably to discharge, relying on his talents and reputation 
for a certainty of engagements. 

I have seen him in ms sober and in his festive moments. In the 
former, with a disposition to iocularity, he was always gentlemanly in 
his manners ; and when under the influence of a social glass, the 
same disposition prevailed, and as far as my observation of his char- 
acter enabled me to judge, he was never in the slightest degree 
inclined to be quarrelsome, but rather to indulge more m waggery. 

That he was an affectionate father I have no doubt, and idoubt 
Bot also he found an affectionate son in all his difficulties ; thanks to 
the filial regard and prudent wisdom of the latter. It is gratifying 
to me to recollect that^ whenever he met me, he said, " I am always 

{lad to meet you, as you are a friend of Jack's.** And so I was, and 
should have been very ungrateful if I had been otherwise, for I 
have often derived pleasure from his son's public talents, as well as 
from his hereditary wit and good-humour in private life. 

Charles Bannister was an excellent mimic, and as far as a natural 
timidity would permit him, a very good actor ; for, manly as his char- 
acter was, I hlive been assured that he felt an awe of the public.eye, 
which he never could entirely overcome, and that when he was to 
appear in a new character, he walked upon the stage in great agita- 
tion before the curtain was drawn up, and could not subdue this 
emotion even in parts most familiar to him. He was more likely to 
injure himself by misplaced confidence, than to injure anybody by 
meanness or dishonour. What he might have been in any other sta- 
tion or profession it is not, in my opmion, difficult to say, for I am 
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nme a vanly spirit wodd ham been predomkiiRl, ana geoeroB^, as 
ir^ as wit and humonr, woald have rendered him as ^^oAisiNOiieos as 
his dtnation -would allow. His Csfflnn, in the ojMiiien of my Iriend 
Giffbrd, a much better jtidge than mysdf, was the most perfect 
assumption of character that he had ever witnessed on the stage. 
But, in reality, Charles Bannister was bom fer good-hunnmr and 
conviviality — 

To doff the world, and bid it pass. 

With all his careless excesses, he was always designated, by ^ae 
who best knew him, by the name of ** Honest Chartes Bannister^* — 
a designation to which I heartily subscribe, when I reflect upon Ua 
intrinsic character, and what affluence would have made him. 

Mr. Robert Palmer. This actor was very well calculated to 
foUow his brother John in impudent footmen, and alt characters of 
tfiat description, but by no means in the higher order of comedy. 
He was excellent in rustic characters, and in the representation of 
inebriety. He was a very good-natured fellow, and was generally 
styled ^ Bob Palmer.'' Though well acquainted with the town, and 
all its careless, if not dissipated characters, there was a sim^^city m 
his nature that was somewhat extraordinary. At present I remem- 
ber one instance. Happening to meet him one morning when I had 
seen a paragraph in the newspaper, stating that a Mr. M.*s brother 
had eloped with his wife, I asked him to whom the article alluded^ 
and havii^ toM me the name of the injured party, be added, ^ If a 
brother of mine had served me so, d — n me if I wDiddeverqieak to 
Imn again i** 

Honest Bob had the usual ambition among actors to ^>pear te 
characters ibr which nature had not designed him, aoch as grave and 
sententious moralists ; and he once announced ^an attempt to per- 
ft>rm Fabtaff,'* which, indeed, was an attempt. 

Mr. John Qitick. I have already mentioned this gentleman, but 
may nevertheless be allowed to say something more of a most excel- 
lent actor and a very worthy man, with whom I have been intimate 
many years, and with whose talents I have often been gratified. 
Mr. Quick is still alive, and by his social qualities and abundtmt §ood- 
humour is able to delight those friends with whom he associates m his 
ouiet retreat at Islin^on. I have not had the pleasure of seeing him 
m many years, but m passing by his house within the last three, I 
called an him twice, and was both times disappointed. 

(Ir. Quick's understanding, talents, and knowledge of life wociid 
have qualified him for the highest characters of the drama, though 
comedy was his proper sphere of action, if nature had given to him 
a person and voice suitable to the heroic province. There is hardly 
any species of character in the comic drama which he did not per- 
sonate with critical precision, as well as with exuberant humour, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the parts of youthful gallants, in what is styled genteel 
comedy, i et he could well assume characters of rank, such ta 
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buC Ia BBiddk aadbwer life bis humour was always apfuxipriate i 
inrenslible in effect He never gave offence by indnlgiog a luxuri- 
ance of gayety, but was always strictly adherent to his part, except 
m*suGh diverting decorations as were in exact correspondence with 
itt and inch as £e author might expect in an actor to g^ve animation 
fto his own design* In dl Shakspeare's clowns he fully executed the 
conception of ms great author, uid said '* no more than was set down 
fiu* him»" His Dogberry- may be said to have been as perfect a per- 
sonation as any ever represented, even bv Garrick. His affected 
pity at the ignorance of yei;ges, while he glaringly exposes his own, 
iBade the aij^ience always regnst that the scene was not longer. His 
voice was so peculiar, that it seems strange it did not originally deter 
him from thinking of a theatrical life : H}ut he managed it so well as 
always to reader it natural and correspondent with the part which he 
represented. His Tony Lumpkin was perfect in rustic bluntness 
and humour, nor was be less effective in Justice WoodcocL His 
misers were admirable and finished portraits. He was no less ad*- 
mirable in Touchstone, exhibiting a perfect conception of the char- 
acter, and illustrating it by his own original waggery. 

On one occasion, when he was performing the part of Justice 
Woodcock, and Mrsw Billington that of Rosetta, the song in which 
4sb6 says, ^ I'll reward you with a kiss," and gives one to the justice, 
-was encored ; and as he was of course gratified by a repetitUMi of the 
«ame &vour, he came forward and bowed gratefiiUy to the audience 
^ho were highly entertained by this prompt testimony of good*h»- 
<nour. He uDeially allowed the talents of nis competitors. 

I remember once asking his opinion of Shuter, whom 1 regret to 
si^ that I do not sufficiently recollect as an actor, considering my 
opportuaitiea He spoke of Shuter's talents with the warmest paodi- 
gyriCf and concluded with saying that he was *' all hxmey^ 

Here I may properly quit the theatrical qualifications of my old 
friend* and refer to bis private character. He was, and I douU net 
is, the same respectable member of society that he always has been^a 
good husband and father. His daufghter is married to Mr. Davenport, 
a teacher of languages, and the author of two valuable dictionaries, 
one Italian and Engusb and the other Spanish and English. He re- 
sides in Doctors' Commons, and, before his advanced age disabled 
Jiim, Mr. Quicks once his retirement, used every day to walk from 
Islington to see his daughter, and indulge the feelings of an affection- 
4ite &ther. 

i Mrs. Bbbibkidoe. In the early part of my life I became ac^ 
cttiainted with a widow of this name. She was the mother of Mr. 
Bembridge, who held a good situation in the Army Pay Office for 
many years, but was dismissed during the time that Mr. Burke was 

Symaster, contrary to Mr. Burke's efforts to retain him in his post 
rs« Bembridge was much advanced in years, but retained good 
bodily health tuid a perfect {)ossession of her intellectual powers. I 
was always fond of associating with old persons, from whom I ex- 
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Cycled t6 di^me knowledge; and as I listeAedl vith ple&Mte to tloi 
dy, she took much notice of me. Her connetioiiB bad been of a 
high order. I understood from her that it was the custom in her 
early days for gentlemen to take their female friends with them to 
their tavern dinners ; and she told me, that upon an occasion of this 
nature she was present when Lord Bolingbroke, Pope, Prior, and 
other distinguished wits were of the company ; she was introduced 
by a near relation, being anxious to witness such a scene. 

Soon after dinner a message was delivered to Prior, who suddenly 
rose and was leaving the room. Pope asked him in a low tone the 
cause of his quitting the company ; and he answered softly that he 
had received a message from Chloe, who had been arrested, and that 
he was going to release her. Whether he returned to the company 
I know not, or have forgotten. 

Many accounts have been ^en of this memorable Chloe, the 
favourite of one of our best poets ; but, accor^g to Mrs. Bembrideei 
who professed to have authentic information, she was the wife of a 
barber in Long Acre, who had by no means a delicate sense of con- 
jugal purity, and thought he was honoured by Prior's patronage of 
nis wife, though probably not indifferent to a more convenient com- 
pensation. 

Mrs. Bembridge informed me that at a later period she had a 
house at Twickenham, so near to that of Pope's tnat their gardeni 
were close to each other. She had no intercourse with her neigh- 
bour, but was one day surprised by a note from Mr. Pope, importiog 
that, with her consent, he would have the pleasure of taking tea witE 
her. She of course signified that she should be proud of the honour 
of receiving him. He came, and desired to take a walk in her gar- 
den. The lady accompanied him, and, as he was attracted by some 
object, he advanced a few steps before her, but suddenly turned and 
said, ** Madam, I beg ten thousand pardons, you had a shocking pros- 
pect before you,** obviously alluding to the deformity of his person. 
** Ah, Master Taylor," said the old lady, " it was then I felt my de- 
ficiency ; I wanted to say something about the honraur of havinff a 
visiter of his genius and fame, but I could only blush and look foolish." 

Mrs. Bembridge described Mr. Pope as having been very talkative 
at the tavern dinner mentioned before ; but that Lord Bolingbroke 
was reserved, though attentive to all that passed, and at times cast 
around him such penetrating glances as were calculated to excite awe 
wherever they were directed. Mrs. Bembridge must have been a 
very handsome woman, judging from the interesting remains of bar 
person when I knew her. 

Dr. Monsey told me, that in paying a visit one morning to a noble- 
man, whose name I do not remember, as he was chatting and stand- 
ing by the fire, a litlle man, who was sitting near, made such shrewd 
comments on what passed as he was unable to answer, and that he 
soon after left the room, wondering who this mean-looking clever 
man could be ; upon inquiring of the porter, when he quitted the 
house, Monsey was told that it was Mr. Pope. The doctor said he 
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waft readjr to bite his tongue off for having taken leave, as be bad 
been anxious to set into company with the ^reat poet, but never saw 
him after. As the doctor was so free in his manners with persons 
of all ranks, it was very strange that he did not invent some excuse 
to return to the room, as he was one of Pope's warmest admirers, 
and very often quoted from his works. 

Mrs. Bembridge was an intimate friend of Mr. White, reading 
clerk to the House of Lords. I bad read a manuscript book written 
by Mr. White, in which he had made minutes of all he had heard at 
the tables of Lord Bolingbroke, the Earl of Oxford, and other great 
houses. Among the articles in that book was the following story as 
related by Mr. rope. 

Shakspeare, after his retirement from the stage, used, on his visits 
to London and also on his return, to rest at the Crown at Oxford, 
the chief inn in that city, then kept by Mr. Davenant. This land- 
lord had a son to whom Shakspeare was godfather, and who was 
therefore christened William. Mrs. Davenant was a very handsome 
woman, and it was surmised that Shakspeare was more than a ffod- 
fether to the boy. Billy Davenant was always sent for from school 
when Shakspeare arrived, and one day when the boy was running 
home he was met by a head of one of the colleges, and asked where 
he vras going in such haste. The boy said, ^ I am going to my 
godfather, Shakspeare.'' — ^ What T said the gentleman, *• have they 
not yet taught you not to take the LorcCs name in vain 7" — in which 
he was supposed to allude to the rumour against Mrs. Davenant'a 
conjugal fidelity. 

Such is the storjr as I copied it from the manuscript, and many 
years ago communicated to the world through the medium of the 
Dublic press. I have since discovered that my father's old friend 
Mr. Oldys relates the same story in his manuscript, as having also 
received it from Pope at Lord Oxford's table, and states that it was a 
tovmsman of Oxford, not the head of a college, who addressed the 
boy ; but the answer, in my ofHnion, is more pointed in Mr. White's 
account of the story, and more suitable to a scholar than a towns- 
man. 

Mr. Steevens's disbelief and contempt of this story is truly ridicu- 
lous, viz. that from Sir William Davenant's " heavy, vulgar, unmeaning 
face," he could not be Shakspeare's son 2 as if nature was always 
consistent in transmitting beauty and deformity. But surely Mr. 
Steevens might have traced some lineaments of Shakspeare's mind 
in Sir William, who was shrewd, intelligent, and a good poet ; and 
whose son seemed to carry on the intellectual features, as he was a 
scholar, and published several learned works. Yet for the honour of 
Mrs. Davenant's character it would be liberal to distrust the sto^, 
though not upon the same grounds as the absurd skepticism of IVfr. 
Steevens. 

There is another story respecting Shakspeare, which I have read, 
but know not where, and which I may mention because eveiy thing 
that relates to our great dramatic bard must have some interest 
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time, bad nnde mi aMignatmi with a kdy of a loleratiog diqpneitioa; 
that he was to call oa her when he had performed hit pari at Ifaa 
theatre; loulthatwheoheluKMrkedatthedoQraiidriie anawofvedhiai 
from the window^ his signal was to be, ^ I am Riehard the Third*" 
the part which he had previously perfcormed* Shakspeare, accocd> 
ing to the story, overheard the appointment, aad deteriiuBed to ibre- 
fltall Burbage ; and as eithergp^llant was eouaUy acceptable to the U 
Shakspeare was well received. When Burbage came aad knocked 
at the door, Shakspeare looked oat of the window instead of tfaa 
lady, and in answer to Burbage's signal, *< I am Richard the Thirds** 
isaid, '' But I am William the Conqueror, and he was the first** It is 
DOt unlikely that this story might have furnished a hint to Otway for 
his lamentable incident in ^* The Orphan**' 

There was another curious anecdote in the same manuscript hook, 
which I copied and gave to the public prints maoy years ago. It 
atated, that on the night after the decollation of King Chanes the 
First, his body vras placed in a room at Whitehall, and that the Eail 
of Southampton sal in the room to guard and maniiest hia reaped 
fo€ the royal corpse. About midnight the door .opened, and a persos 
entered so nwrfied that he could not be known, who, after slowlj 
walking to the cofl^, looked at the corpse some time, and having ez- 
claimea, ** Cruel necessity I** as sbwly retired. Lord Southampton 
sud he could not discover the person^ but thought from his %ure and 
voice that it might be Oliver CromwelL 

Having mentioned these anecdotes to my late friend Mr. Malooe 
in a fetter, he frvoured me with the following answers, wluch 1 aub- 
mit to the reader, as. they afford additional proof of the inde&tigahia 
z^ with which be pursued all subjects that he took in hand, and of 
the judgment and aeuteaess vrith which he treated them. 

Mr. Maloiw was quite a gentleman in his manners, and rather of m 
mild cKsposition, except when he had to support the truth, and then 
there were such firmness and spirit in what he said, as could hardly 
be expected from one so meek and courteous; but be never departed 
from politeness and respect. The following is Mr. Malone*s answer 
to the fint of these anecdotes : 

<' to john taylor bsq. 
** Mt dbar Sib, 
** An unusual press of business has prevented nae from thanking jtoq 
for yoinr notices concerning Davenant's being the supposed son of 
Shakspeare. But you are m an error in supposing tluit the story 
which you mention is not noticed in my edition : it occurs there 
twice ; once from the papers of Oldys, who says he had it from Pope 
at Lord Oxford's table (see vol. i. part i. page 158, and additional 
anecdotes, Warton's long note, &c.), and again the. fact is alluded to 
in vol. i. part ii. pa^ 270. It also occurs, under different naaaes, in 
Taylor the Water Poet's Jests. Oldys having got hold of the atoiy, 
I could not give it well from myself, but shaU give itin fomki my 
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new 64ition» wkb foine aew additioiNd aridtace. Bjr the way, yon 
Me how stories gather as tbey run ; for, according to your rahUer it 
-was a mve head of a house who asked the boy tUs question, and 
made the sly obseriratioa on Davenant's answer ; but Oldys, wkh 
more probability, says, that the questioner was a townsman of Ox- 
£nxL Then a^in, we are told that Shakq>eare went to London 
eTory second year, whereas, unquestionably, as long as he was con* 
aected with tbie stage, he went oTery^^rear. 

^ I am, dear sir, with many thanks, 

*^ Most faithfiilly yours, 

"^ E. MiLLora. 

, -»« Foley Place, September 12, 1810." 

'< TO JOHN TAYLOm, ESQ. 

^MrnBARSni, 

** The anecdote you mentioned (as derived from Pope), of a man 
iduilking into the chamber at Whitehall, on the night wiMni tfie body 
of the murdered Charies was laid th^, is told also by Spenoe, in 
his anecdotes, from the same authority. But ii is good for nothing : 
the perfidious Cromwell had no such feeKngs. Read the trial of the 
regicides, and you will there find that when he saw Charies luided 
at Sir It Cotton's garden, and he was sure they had caught him, he 
turned as whke as a sheet ; and just after, he and Harry Martin and 
others Altered into a consultation how to destroy him ; and diey 
si^reed that 0ie best preparation for that woric would be to Uackm 
ham enough. Besides, Mr. Herbert, to whom the care of the body 
was consigned, has left memoirs, and havkig minutely noticed erery 
little drcumstance, and doubtless sat up with the body, he would 
liardly have omitted such a circuosstaace as this. 

'^I have quite foivot what you told me c<Micemii^ JohiMon's pro- 
fcttue to Goldsmidrs play. Pray be so good as to send it to me. 
'*l7ie life wiU very soon go into the press. 

. "« Yours, dear sb, faithfully, 

''E. Malohb 

; •* FoJey Plaot, Oet 13, 1810." 

To the zeal, judgment, and accuraciy of Mr. Malone, the worid m 
indebted for a Taluid>le account of the Enj^h sts^, and for many 
interesting particulars respecting the works, life, and fiimil^ of Sbak'^ 
epeare. It is not unlikely, that the stoir importing that 9ir William 
]5aTenant was supposed to be the son of Sbakspeare, which I derived 
from the manuscript book written by Mr. White, is the most OMrreet, 
jfor Mr. White immediately wrote all the anecdotes that he heard at 
Lwrd Oxford's table, and OUys having so many literaiy works in 
band, nnight not exactly recoUect it According to Auln^y's account, 
as publkhed by Wood, Sir William was contented to be thought the 
eon of Shakspeare, no great compliment to the memory of his mother. 
That the rqport luul some foundation is obvious, since it vn» meA-* 
^ned by Taylor, the Water Poet, and probably by others wk tho 
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time. At all events, "nrhatever relates to Shakspeare must be io^ 
teresting. 

As to the anecdote respecting the supposed visit of Cromwell to 
the body of King Charles, it is strange that Mr. White should hare 
mentioned Lord Southampton as sitting up with the body, and not 
Mr. Herbert. But, perhaps, they both performed that melancholy 
duty, and during an occasional absence of Mr. Herbert, the muffled 
man might have entered as. described, and he therefore did not 
notice what he had not himself seen. Admitting that Cromwell y^as 
the mysterious visiter, the fact was perfectly consistent with the 
hypocrisy of his character, and a natural deare, even in such a char- 
acter, to acquire some reputation for humanity. 

It is somewhat strange that Mr. Malone should not hfive noticed 
Mr. White's statement, that Lord Southampton was the person who 
attended the body of the murdered monarch, as there can be no 
doubt that it was so represented by Pope in the heari^ of Mr. 
White, who did not mention the name of Mr. Herbert. Why musfe 
the story be untrue? And why must Cromwell have turned as 
white as a sheet because he had caught the king ? Turning white is 
not the indication of joy. Granting the fact, may it not rather be 
inferred that Cromwell was coniii^ by the sudden arrival of the 
king, and apprehensive that the people might rise in support of their 
persecuted monarch, and the rebels be fipally disappomted, partico^ 
larly as they deemed it necessary to blacken his character in order 
to prepare the minds of the people for the dreadful catastrophe which 
they had in view 7 This appears to me to be a more probable aoln- 
tion of Cromwell's paleness than that it resulted from the pleasure of 
getting the unfortunate monarch into his power. Upon the subjeet 
of the rebellion and the regicides, it has anvays appeared to me that 
Clarendon wrote from his feelings rather than from his reflections on 
the conduct of the conspirators after the melancholy event had 
occurred. Yet I reproach myself with temerity in venturing to 
difler from so judicious and venerable lui authority. 

Recurring to the subject of Shak4>eare, a subject that must be 
ever interesting to those who are proud of their country, I will ven- 
ture to hazard a conjecture. It is well known that there is a tradi- 
tional story, importing that Qiieen Elizabeth, pleased with Falstafi^ 
desired the autlKAr to prolong the character, and represent him ixt 
love, and that, in consequence of this request, he wrote ^ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor." iBut that seems to be an erroneous conception, 
for Shakspeare has not invested him with the noble and disinterested 
passion of love, but has made him a mercenary profligate, and a pan- 
der, totally contrary to the supposed wish of the queen. If it be 
true that Elizabeth expressed a desire to Shakspeare that he would 
vnrite any. play, it appears to me that the play in question must have 
been " Henry the Eighth ;" for whatever her filial affection and rev- 
erence might be, she must have bpen convinced, that the tyranny and 
turbulence of her father's character were not likely to receive s 
favourable report iq the record of history, and might therefore ^mb 
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that the great poet would soften bis character, and trangmit him to 
posterity, through the medium of the drama, with a princely dignity^ 
and a temper blunt but not brutal It is not possible that Shakspeare 
"would have presumed to introduce the character of her father, and 
haye brought forward the play, without full authority, and a direct 
request, if not a positive command. 

Shakspeare has wonderfully succeeded in drawing the character 
of Henry, giving a favourable colouring to his tyranny, cruelty, and 
caprice, and such as must have satisfied Elizabeth ; and this con- 
jecture places her in the light of an affectionate and respectful daugh- 
ter. This supposition, in my humble opinion, gives probability and 
strength to the traditional story of her having desired Shakspeare to- 
write a play, but not that in which there is no conformity to her sup- 
posed requisition. Dr. Kendrick seems to have adopted the mis- 
taken tradition, and to have been tolerably successful in giving the 
facetious and licentious old knieht a more honourable passion m lus 
ingenious comedy of ^ Falstafffa Wedding.^ 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

Mil RicBAXD Cvmbbkland. What I remember of this gentle* 
man was both disagreeable and pleasing. When he was not touched 
with jealousy of other writers, nis manners were highly gratifyinff- 
He was full of anecdotes, but sometimes his memory tailed, and littte 
reliance could be placed on the accuracy of his narrations. He had 
a great command of language, and has left fiill evidence of his having^ 
been a good scholar, as well as a sagacious critic. His observations 
on •• The Fktal Dowrjr" of Massinger, compared with " The Fair 
Penitent^ of Rowe, which my fnend Gifford has introduced in hia 
admirable edition of Massinffer's Plays, are ingenious and profound ; 
but it is bjr no means improbable^ that if Rowe had been as distant from 
him in point of time, and Massinger as near to his period as Rowe,. 
he would have found good reasons for preferrins *^ The Fair Peni- 
tent," and his aiguments have been as strong -in ravour of the latter. 

The first time that I was in company with Mr. Cumberland was at 
the chaplain's table in St. James's Palace. Among the party was 
Dr. or Mr. Jackson, one of his majesty's chaplains. Jackson,' whose 
character resembled that of Mr. Cumberland in veneration for the 
higher ranks, began with asking how Lord Edward Bentinck was^ 
that nobleman having married a daughter of Mr. Cumberland. Mr* 
Cumberland expatiated upon the health of his lordship, and nothing 
was heard but about his lordship for some time, his lordship's title 
adominff every inquiiy, and closing every answer. * At length, when 
his lorddiip had sufficiently weari^the company, Lady Edward wa» 
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introduced in Uun, and Mgrotied ntuiy aa much of tha 

tion as his lord sfaip^ with as orach repetiticMi ef her ladyship^a tide. 

When the«e suoleets were exhau^ed, it became Mr. CvanaheibaDitn 
torn to inquire; and as Jackson was patronised by die Dnke of Leed% 
itr. Cumberiandy of course, thought it his duty to inquire after hk 
grace. His grace then was ech<^ over the table as froqaeotly aa 
had been his lordst^ and her ladysl^ At length the cooirersation 
became general ; but some contemporary dramatic author haTin^ 
been mentioned with commendation, Mr. Cumberland began to ex- 
press his surprise that so faTouraUe an account had been p^r^t of a 
writer so little entitled to notice, much less to praise. The g«idemaa 
who had commended the author in question attempted modestly to 
support his opinion. Mr. Cumberland became heated, and spoke in 
BO irritable a manner that the gentleman thought prqier to drop the 
subject 

Dr. Taylor, chaplaiB to his majesty, and Jackson's eoadjutcv, was 
at the dinner, with the Rct. Mr. F^nneck. Mr. Nicol, the Tenera* 
ble bookseller to his majesty, and myself, after the dinner, adjourned 
for tea to the house of Mr. Nicol in Pall Mall ; and I remember that 
Mr. Nicol, after a liberal compliment to the talents and attainments 
of Mr. Cumberland, concluded, in reference to the want of temper 
which he had shown at the table, with observing, that he \^ as ^' a man 
without a skin." 

Jackson was generally known by the designation of Con, Jackson, 
an abridgement of eansequentud, on account <^ the affiscted dignity 
of his deportment, and the manner in which he larded his couTersa- 
tion with the names of his noble connexions. My late friend Sir 
James Bland, who omitted his former name of Burgess, wrole a Terr 
humorous tale resf>ecting this Dr. Jadcson, entitled ^ The BMep*s 
Wig,** foimded on a report that the doctor had ordered a w^ in ex- 
pectation that he should obtain a mitre through the influence of bis 
Cn the Duke of Leeds. Sir James had written many other 
»rous productionaof the same description, and I was not a little 
gratified when, r^erri^g to my tale of ^Monsieur Tonson," he ad- 
dressed me once in company, and qxMtively saidy ^Ahl Taylor* 
nobody can write tales but yon and I.** 

Mr. Cumberland certainly disjrfayed his critical acumen when be 
was the means of introducing Mr. Dowton to the London stage, one 
of the best comic actors witmn my remembrance. It is with much 
reluctance that I have given this unfavourable account of a gentle* 
man whom I cannot b^ admire as a scholar and an author ; bcrt 
though I could relate other anecdotes of the same kind, I shall take 
leave of him with one anecdote that was told me by my early and 
most intimate friend the late Mr. Richardson, author of the comedy 
entitled " The Furitive," and one of the vrriters of ** The Rdliad and 
the Probationary Odes.'* 

Mr. Cumberland came one nisht to Mr.vSheridan's box in the 
theatre somewhat late, and stumbkd at the entrance. Mr. Sberidaa 
sprang forward and assisted him. '*AhI sir," said Cumberland, 
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^ fM are Hm aiy mui to asast %,fdiUng author/ Mr. j^eridao, in 
*wa|mry or foi^tfiilneM, Baid, << Rwng^ you mean,'' the vei^ words 
'wii^ Mr. Slieridan |ias assigned to Sir FrAful Plagiary, in ^ The 
Critic,*' a character commonly understood to be drawn for Mr. Gum- 
berlaixL 

The name of Mr. RiCKiuuDSOiv will not suffer me to proceed to 
any other subject, till I have paid a tribute of sincere respect and re- 
gard to his memo^. I became acquainted with him just after he 
quitted St. John's CoUege» Cambridge. He was at that time a re-, 
markaUy fine showy young man. i was struck by his admirable 
understanding and the peculiar force and elegance of his language, 
"which appeared to me to have all the energy without the pomp of 
Johnson, with the terseness and spirit of Junius. As he was a total 
stranger in London, and^ had no college connexions in town, we soon 
became very intimate, and our friendship, with a short intermissioD, 
hsted till the end of his life. My admiration of his talents increased 
in proportion as I became better acquainted with him, and I had never 
any reason to alter my opinion of his intellectual powers. His short 
history, as I understood firom one of his earliest friends, was as fcd- 

]0W8, 

Ha was bom at Hexham, ia Northumberiand, in 1755, and was 
the son of a respectable tradesman in that town. The ifather not 
being able to give him a university educatioiv a titled, lady in the 
neigfaboorhood, hearing of the promising talents of the youo^ man, 
off^ed to send him to college, and to 8uppc»t him till he obtamed a 
degree, signifying that he w^irid probably make his way in life with- 
out requimg anv farther aanstanoe from her. After be bad been a 
lew yem at college the lady married, and then infbnned him that her, 
husband did not think it proper that she should any longer support a 
fine young man, lest she should give occasion to the eossiping suspi- 
dons of a rianderous workL As Mf. Richardson did not cmose to 
become a burthen upon his parents, be thought proper to quit his col« 
l^e, and to try his fortune upon the world at huge. A gentleman 
whom he had known at Cambridge, and who was connected with 
^ The Mominc Post" newspaper, a few years after its origin, jhto* 
cured for him we situation of a literary contributor to that paper, and 
afterward fumiabed him with the means of becoming one of its 
proprietors. 

It is much to be regretted, that it is impossible to collect his various 
efiiisions in prose and verse, during his connexion with that paper, as 
they would doubtless have constituted a lasting monument of his 
genius, learning, and taste. 

In due time Mr. Richardson's talents became known to a lai|;e 
circle <^ fi^iends, in which were included Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Ticket, Lord John Townshend, Lord Fitzwilfiam, the late Duke of 
Portland, and the IcUe Duke of Northumberland. The last nobleman 
enabled him to become representative in parliament for Newport in 
ComwalL 

He was caUed to the bar in the year 1784. Being of a modest 
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and delicate temper, though he possessed great powers of language, 
and was a profound logician, the '' wrangUng bar^ was not suited to 
hilB disposition ; and to the same cause must be ascribed his indiffer- 
ence to reputation as a speaker in parliament. Yet I am assured 
upon good authority, that in two or three contested electiona for 
coimtiy boroughs, he distinguished himself as a counsel by the shrewd- 
ness of his examinations and the force of his eloquence, though some- 
what impeded by a provincial accent, which he never could suffi- 
ciently conquer ; and this circumstance also doubtless deterred him 
from appearing as an advocate in the Jjondon courts of law. At 
length, becoming the chief confidential friend of Mr. Sheridan, he 
was induced to relinquish the bar altogether, and to turn his attention 
to the drama. 

In the year 1792, his comedy of " The Fugitive'' was brought for- 
ward at the King's Theatre,* in the Haymarket, and received with 
very great applause. The prologue was written bj^ the late General 
Bui^oyne, and the i^ilogue by Mr. Ticket. Mr. Kjchardson did not 
think proper to attend the performance himself, but his friend Tickel, 
who was present, undertook the ofGce of transmitting to him, at the 
end of every act, an account of the manner in which it was received 
i>y the audience ; and the very favourable reception which it expe- 
rienced was, of course, highly gratifying to the distinguished friends 
of the author, as well as to hmiself and his family. 

This comedy is written with admirable spirit. It can hardly be 
ggeration of its m^rit, when it is said that the 
fanly and Admiial Clevekud is not unworthy 
preve. It was supported in the representation 
rs of the theatre, all of whom felt pleasure in 
t for the author. 
During the progress of the comedy, Mr. King, who performed the 
part of the admiral, havine be^n taken ill, the late Mr. Kemble, who 
vras then the manager, undertook the part, and displayed great judg- 
ment and more comic humour than was tiiought to be within the 
•compass of his theatrical powers. By the profits of this-comedy, and 
the assistance of some of the higher order of his friends, Richardson 
^was able to purchase from Mr. Sheridan a fourth part of the theatre. 
The fame which he acquired by this comedy considerably extended 
the circle of his acquaintance ; but, however tempted by invitations 
from his elevated connexions, nothing could induce him to neglect 
the society of his family ; and as I was the most intimate of his pri- 
vate friends, and was always admitted, I am indebted to this domestic 
intercourse for many of the happiest days that I was ever destined 
to enjoy. 

I cannot deny myself the pride of stating, that after he had com- 
muned with his wife, who was a very sensible and intelligent critic, 
I was the first friend whom he consulted on the subject of his play, 

* Dniry-lane theatre was then rebailding, and the theatrical compaDj had rainoT«tf 
lo the lUdiaQ Opera-house. 
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-and I retain the letter which he wrote to me on the occasion from 
Broadstairs, whither he had retired for the purpose dT snying it a final 
ireyision. The manuscript was transmitted to me. 1 read it with 
• the zeal and caution of a friend, and returned it with a sincere tribute ' 
of approbation, to the best of my judgment. 

As I wrote an account of Mr. Uichardson in '^The Monthly Mir- 
ror/' a periodical work of well-merited repute, by desire of the pro- 
prietor, during the life of Mr. Richardson, and the biographical sketch 
which appears in the collection of his works, by desire of his widow, 
I need not prolong the subject in this place. 

For some years I generally dined with Mr. Richardson on New 
Year's day, and the only persons invited besides myself were Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Shield, the musician. On the last of these occa- 
4sions, my present wife was one of the party f and a pleasant day we 
^enjoyed, not without a feeling of regret'on observing the evident de- 
cline in the health of our worthy host. On this occasion, Mr. Sheri- 
dan, from memory, recited the verses descriptive of some of his poli- 
tical connexions, which my friend Mr. Moore has introduced in his 
life of that great ornament of English literature. 

When the firstwife of Mr. Sheridan died at Clifton, Mr. Richard- 
son accompanied bim, and witnessed the real tenderness and affec- 
tion with which he soothed and endeavoui 
last moments, and the grief which he felt w 
•of so amiable and accomplish^d a partner 
was deprived of his wife, was also attended 
fl'unilar n^oumful ^casion. Mrs. iTickel w 
4he former lady, who, though not so attra< 
Sheridan, resembled her stroi^ly in mental p 
and disposition. Mr. Tickel, m the agonies < 
to have a tombstone raised at the place, an 
to inscribe it with his declared determinat 
wedlock again, but to continue durins life wedded only to her 
^remains. Mr. Richardson, who well Knew the character of Mr. 
Tickel, persuaded him to defer this affectionate tribute to a future 
period, alleein^ that if the tribute to her memory were immediately 
^ be inscribed on the tombstone, it mi^ht be considered as only the 
effusion of temporary grief; but that if it were, delayed for a twelve- 
month, or a more distant time, it then would naturally be deemed 
the result of a settled conviction of her virtues^ and a proof of his 
continued and durable affection. Mr. Tickel assented to this dis- 
cerning counsel of his friend, and a year or two afterward entered 
into a second marriage. 

Mr. Richardson continued to decline in health, and at length died 
on the 9th of June, 1803, in the forty-seventh year of his age, though, 
from the original vigour of his constitution, he might have been ex- 
pected to live to a green old age. This melancholy event took place 
at Virginia Water, near E^ham,and he was buried in the churchyard 
of that town. His funeral was attended by Mr. Sheridan, by his old 
fkod constant friend Mr. Richard Wilson, by the late Dr. Coombe, 
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tbeplqr«ciiD,aBdm78el£ AflaneztraonUiiaiyeirciimflaDoeoceiirrDd 
ott this OGCMO^^ it may not be improper to rekte it« 

Tbe fuDcral ceremony was to take i^oe at one o'clock in the day, 
but we did not reaeb the crouiid till a quarter after, and were sor- 
prised and grieved to find tmit the funeral rites had been performed 
mr. Sheridan was partioihrly affected, and traversed the chorcb- 
yard in g^eat anxiety. He said to me as we walked together, ^Now 
this disappointment will be imputed to me, and it will be said jd town 
by all our mutual friends, that it was owing to Sheridan's d — d n^i- 
gence, which he could not shake off, even to pay respect to \he 
vemakiB of his dearest friend." During this interval of amiety, the 
clergyman who had performed the ceremony entered the chircb- 
yard. I left Mr^ Sheridan, and inquired of the reverend gentleman 
what was the cause of this hasty interment, as greater latitude oagk 
to have been allowed to friends who had to come twenty ntiiles to 
attend on the nK>umful occasion, and who had arrived within a quar- 
ter of an hour after. The clergyman said it vras owing to the Under- 
taker, who alleged that he had another ftmeral to att^id at a distant 
Elaee. I then asked the olerayman if the ceremony could properly 
e repeated, as we w^re aU bitterly disappointed that we were ixre- 
vented firom testifying our grief by partaking in the last oflices or re- 
spect to the remains of a mued fhend. The clergyman seemed to 
fNBiuse, and as I knaw that my interference could ne little likely to 
affect him, I hastened to Mr. Sheridan, and told him ibiere vraa a 
posidbility that the censmony might be repeated. Mr. Sheridan then 
lan to the clergyman, tdfing him who he wasyand^tmestly entrealmff, 
if there were no impropriety is the measure, that the cereomiy n^pt 
s«ain take place to satisfy the feelinffs of himself and his frienas. 
The clemrman said that he wu only the eurate to his father, tbe 
vicar, andcouki not without authority comply, but would consrit his 
ftitber, and if he consented, return immediately, properly attired to 
repeat the ceremony. In a few moments he appeared dressed fisr 
the occasbn. We then a^uroed to the church, in which the fmmral 
service was partly performed, and the remainder at the side of tte 
grave, without removal of the coffin. 

It is difficult to describe the sort of moumfiil exukatkm with which 
Mr. Sheridan sajd he couM now venture to face hii friends in LondoB^ 
conscious that be had not failed in any respect to do honour to his 
departed friend. We dined at Bedfont on our return to town, and 
Mr. Sheridan entered into a eulogium on his deceased friend, of 
whom he spoke with sincere emotion and affecting ek>quence. Mr* 
Sheridan and myself were set down at the end of Bond-street, in 
Piccadilly, and I accompanied him to his house in Geoige-street,. 
Hanover-square, noW occupied by my friend Dr. Pearson* As soon 
as we entered Conduit-street, he manifested great emotion, and in die 
agony of his feelings struck his head against the door of the nearest 
house, exclaiming that he had lost his dearest friend, and there ww 
2j^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ®"^®'' *°^^ ^ domestic cares aiMl be a con- 
fidential agent, when occasion might require, between himself snd 
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llrt. Sheridan. I endeaToored to sooth his feelings, and on parting 
with him at h» own door, he designated me as *^ Joe Richardson's 

1 hat« been the mcnre particular in stating these, I trust not unin* 
teresting facts, as they rehte to two persons whose intdlectual 
powen were of so high an order, and ^mose friendship, like that of 
j)am(Ni and Prthias, (tesenres to be recorded ; and also because my 
frimd Bfr. Moore, in his ^ Life of Sheridan,'' has not correctly 
xecoUected what I related to Um cm the occanon, when I had tM 
pleasure of dining with him at Messrs. Longman and Ca's for that 
purpose. I shall cite the whole passage, because it seems to reflect 
on the niemory of Mr. Sheridan ; nor shall I, with affected modesty, 
omit that part which relates to mysdf, for who would not be proud 
of praise frbm Mr. Moore 7 I have only to regret that I m not 
desenre it. 

"" The death of Joseph Richardson, which took place in this year 
(1803), was fek as strooely by Sheridan as any thing cm be felt by, 
tfaoee who, in the whirl of wondly pursuits, revoiTe too rapidly round 
self to let any thing rest long upon their surfeoe. With a fidelity to 
his old habits of unpunctuality, at which the shade of Richardson 
might have smfled, he arrived too late at Bagshot (Egham) for the 
funeral of his friend, but succeeded in persuraiag the good-natured 
deigynnan to perform the ceremony over again. Mr. John Taylor, 
a gentleman whose love of good-fellowship and wit Ins made him 
the welcome associate of some of the brightest men of his day, was 
one of die assistants at this rii^ular scene, and also joiaed in the 
party at the inn at Bedfont aftennrard, Vfhere Sheridan, it is said, 
drained the * cup of memory^ to his friend, till he found oblivion at^ 
the bottom." 

In justice to the memoi^ of Mr. Sheridan, it is proper to state, that 
vdien we called to take him up at his house, on goii^ to the funeral, 
be came to the door, and apologized for not going with us, as he said 
be was first obli^d to w^ cm the Duke of Ifedftrd, but that he 
uraukl overtake us on the road. I who, as Mr. Moore saj^ virell 
knew his *^ old habits," shook my bead in doubt. Mr. Sheridan then 
said, '** No— honour bright ^a customary expression with him), you 
may depend on my overtakuq; you on the road ; and so he did at 
Turnham Green, where he quitted his own carriage and entered 
ours ; and thouffh at our return to Bedfont he certainly drai^ to the 
memory of his friend, it was to no unseemly excess. 

In some degree to relieve this grave recital, I cannot help stating 
that in going, when we changed mrses at Hounslow, Mr. Sheridan 
said he woc£i walk over the heath, as be enjoyed but little exerdse. 
In proportion as the coach foUovred him, he quickened his pace, and 
at last, to proloi^ his exercise, he began to run ; and never did I see 
a more ludicrous ^ght than hiiB figure, almost ckwdtile, exhibited, while 
he continued to hasten his speed till the coach overtook him« 

The scene in the churchyard would have been diverting also on a 
less melaneholy occasion ; for in our hurry to attend the mdancholy 
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ceremony, not knowing it had already been perfcHrmed, we put on the 
mourning cloaks without recard to their size, so that Mr. Sheridan had 
one that hardly reached to his knees, and Dr. Coombe, a very short 
man, had one so long that he trampled upon it, and nearly tumbled at 
erery step. Naturally conversing on the subject of our departed 
friend in the coach las we returned, Mr. Sheridan expressed his deter- 
mination to write an epitaph on Mr. Richardson ; and Dr. Coombe, 
who professed particular knowledge of stones, declared that he would 
■elect a durable one for the insoription. The epitaph, however, was 
never written, and the stone was never found.* 

After the death of Mr. Richardson I seldom saw Mr. Sheridan, and 
the last time I had the pleasure of being in company with him was at 
a tavern in Portugal-street, adjoining Clare market. I had been 
dining with my old friend Jesse root on the anniversary of his birth- 
day, and Mr. Sheridan having learned at my residence where I dined, 
sent a message to me about ten o'clock at night, importing that he 
wished to see me on particular business, at the said tavern. I rather 
offended my friend I^oot by leaving him, but alleged the probability 
that M^. Sheridan might really want me, and I was permitted to de- 
part. I naturally expected to find Mr. Sheridan alone, or with some 
confidential friend, but found the table surrounded by jovial spirits, 
who seemed determined to celebrate their orgies till a late hour. Mr. 
Richard Wilson was one of the party. His cellar adjoining his house 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields being conveniently near, and the tavern wme 
not being of the best order, Mr. Wilson abundantly supplied all that 
was wanted, and there was a call upon his bins till five in the morning, 
when the company separated ; Mr. Sheridan having been in remarka- 
bly good spirits, and more than usually inclined to colloquial exertion. 

I remember that speaking of a person who had published a pam- 
nhlet against him, he said in the course of the night, " I suppose that 

Mr. thinks I am angry with him, but he is mistaken, tor I never 

harbour resentment. It his punishment depended on me, I would 
«how him that the dignity of my mind was superior to all vindictive 
feejinffs. Far should I be from wishing to inflict a capital punishment 
upon liim, grounded on his attack upon me ; but yet on account of 
his gei^eral character and conduct, and a warning to others, I would 
merely order him to be publicly whipped three times, to be placed in 
the pillory four times, to be confined m prison seven years, and then, 
as he would enjoy freedom the more after so long a confinement, I 
would have him transported for life." 

The remainder of the sitting passed with jollity, without any allu- 
«on to politics, and though Mr. Sheridan took the lead in ^^^ *?^ 
humour, yet he diffused a cheerful contagion round the rest of the 
company, and many sallies of merrimept burst from other members 
of the party, who were previously known for talents and festivity. 

Mr. Sheridan, unhappily, was not reputed to be the most prompt 

' • Mr. RichardMn left a widow and four daughtew. The mother'and jonafwt 
4aaglitar m dead, aad I attaaded tfit m to the grare. j 
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^nd punctual of pa3nna8ters. He was indebted to Mr.. Shaw, the 
leader of the band at Drury-lane theatre. Mr. Shaw, though a friendly, 
good-natured !nan, tired with frequent applications without success, 
called on me, and said he wished- to submit a statement of his situation 
and his correspondence with Mr. Sheridan to the public, observing 
that as it related to so conspicuous a character, it would attract rau^ 
attention to any newspaper that contained it. He said that therefore 
iie gare me the preference, requesting it might appear in '' The Sun.^ 
He was highly incensed, and it was with great difficulty I persuaded 
him to let me write to Mr. Sheridan on the subject, and endeavour to 
procure an amicable arrangement, observing that, if he could not suc- 
ceed in his application, and the statement were published, he was not 
likely to be more successful after the matter appeared in print ; and 
that I should despise myself if 1 endeavoured to draw attention to my 
newspaper by exposing the differences of friends. At len^h he as- 
sented, and I wrote to Mr. Sheridan, who in his answer, which I have 
j-etained, desired me to appoint a meeting at my office between him 
-and Mr. Shaw on the following Saturday. I accordingly wrote to 
Mr. Shaw for that purpose. Mr. Sheridan punctually attended at the 
appointed time, and I explained to him that any advantage which mv 
paper might derive from the publication could have no weight with 
me when his interest was concerned. His answer was so gratifying 
to me that I cannet deny myself the pleasure of mentioning it. << Oh,^ 
said be, ** when you do an unkind thing, chaos is come asain P Mr. 
Shaw, periiaps conscious of the persuasive powers of Afr. Sheridan, 
or unwilling to appear as an enemy before one with whom he had long 
been in friendship, did not attend the meeting, but came soon after 
Mr. Sheridan, wno had waited two hours, left the place, desiring me 
to appoint a meeting with Mr. Shaw for the following Tuesday. On 
this occasion the latter attended, but Mr. Sheridan did not. He how- 
ever sent Mr. Graham, a friend, to meet Mr. Shaw, and request him 
to accompany him to Sheridan's house, where the latter waited for 
him. These gentlemen went away together, and matters were set* 
Ued, as I afterward understood from Mr. Shaw, who told me that he 
had been fihle to obtain by my intercession 40(U. of his money. 

▲t a subsequent period Mr. Shaw applied to me again, in hopes 
that I might succeed upon a similar occasion.. I immediately virrote . 
to Mr. Sheridan, but heard no more of the matter, and therefore infer 
that a similar arrangement took i>lace. Mr. Shaw, I understood, wtm 
brought into difficmty by accepting bills for a perfidious friend, and 
retired to France, where he still lives, and most probably is able to 
support himself by his musical talents, and is doubtless esteemed for 
hb manly character and social disposition. As a proof of Mr. Shaw's 
friendly feelings, knowing that I was very fond of one of YanhalFs con- 
certos, he never saw me at the theatre without selecting that piece for 
the next performance in the orchestra between the acts ; and as I 
constantly expected it, I always remained to profit by bis kindness. 

The last time I ever saw Mr. Sheridan I overtook him in Oxford- 
street, leaoii^ on his servant's arm. I j<Hned him, and he dismissed 
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hig leiTftDt on a message, leaning on me tUl we reached the Um of Bo^ 
street. In the course of our walk I toUhim, that if he would sicoo 
pany nie to the jplace where I was then going, he would make 
amiable and enlightened family happy. He asked me to whom I ^ 
ttoinff 9 and I told him I was to pass the CTcning at Mr. Shea's. Mr. 
l^ndan expressed his regret that some friends were to dine with bim 
at his house m Saville-row : ** But tell Mr. Shee,** said be, "^ that I am 
unluckily engased, and add, that I esteem himasa friend, honour Jum 
as a poe^ and tove him as a countryman." 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

Tns late Dr. Bain, a truly amiable man and an acute and expe- 
rienced physician, of whose friendship I was proud, and whose mem- 
ory I revere, attended the last days of Mr. Sheridan, and when the 
aheriff 's officers were sent by some unrelenting creditors to take Mn 
Sheridan into custody, prohibited them from exercisinff their inhaman 
purpose on pain of being indicted for murder, as such an outrage in 
his present situation would certainly kill him, and they would only 
Jiave his dead body to remove. The men were not so barbarous a# 
to peiyievere, but retired. The doctor gave me an account of the last 
moments of Mr. Sheridan, and said that for a day or two befinre Ua 
death he was either too -weak for utterance, or not diq>O0ed to make 
auch an exertion. The doctor told him that the Bishop of Londoo 
was in the house, and asked him if he would permit his lordship to re- 

Gat a short prayer by his bedside. Mr. Sheridan did not speak, but 
wed assent The Inshop and the doctor then kneh by the bedaidtr 
when the former repeated a prayer, but the fervour of devotion ren- 
dered it much longer than the doctor expected. Mr. Sheridan uk 
peared to be attentive during the whole. He closed his hands in the 
attitude of prayer, and bow^ his head at every emphatic passage. 

A few days previous to Mr. Sheridan's death the late Mr. Taylor 
Taughan came to the house, and addressing Dr. Bain, told him, as it 
was probable that Mr. Sheridan did not abound in money, he was com- 
aiissioned to present him a draft upon Coutts's for SOW., adding that 
more was at his service if required. The doctor said, that as m did 
not observe any appearance of want in the house, he could not take 
it without consulting Mrs. Sheridan. The lady, on hearing of this un- 
expected liberality, assured the doctor that slie was fiilly sensible of 
the kindness of the donor, but must decline the int^ided donation, 
adding, that whatever the doctor micbt order for the rdief of Mr. 
Sheridan shouM be fully supplied. The draft was then returned. Il 
was understood that the draft was sent by his late majesty, who bsd 
graciously inquired into the state of Mr. Sheridan, and vnw distiiH 
guished amo^g the very few who were not ind^rent to tfe^iate of 
an old friend in his extremity. 
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It would be uojiigt to Lend HoBaiid and Ifr. Rogtrs, the admired 
poet, if it were not mentioned tbit they Tinted Mr. Sheridan during 
his hat illness, and that on the application of the latter to Mr. Rogers, 
that ^tleman sent to him a draft for 1501. in addition to previous 
pecuniary proofs of friendship. Lord Hdland, however, insisted on 
paying half of that sum. As Mr. Mooto has stated, on the fiineral 
of Mr. Sheri(kn, 

The fpIettdU mitowb that adomdkis hssiM, 

it is not necessary to add any thing upon that subject in this place. 

When the reports of Mr. Sheridan's illness beceime very alarmii^, 
m letter iqppeared in ""The Mominff Post,** drawing the attention of 
Mr. Shencian's friends to his melan<£oly situation, without mentioning 
his name, but designating him in such terms as left no doubt to whom 
h rehted. The writer, citing the line above mentioned, concludes 
with the following passage : '^ I say life and succour against West- 
minster Abbey and a flmeraL'' The letter was anonymous, but it is 
proper to state that it was written by Mr. Denis (yfiryen, a gentle- 
man whose liberality generally exceeded his means, who was then 
not upon the most amicable terms with Mr. Sheridan, but who, as 
Mr. Moore says, ** forgot every other feeling in a generous pity for 
his fate, and in honest indignation against those who now deserted 
him." 

Mr. O'Bryen vras favoured by the friendship of Mr. Canning, and 
I have had the pleasure of meeting that gentleman at the house of the 
former. 

Mr. Sheridan, vrith all his great intellectual powers, vras at times 
disposed to indulge in boyish wacgery ; and Mr. Richardson told me, 
that passing over Westminster bridge with him, he had much diffi- 
culty in preventing him from tilting into the Thames a board covered 
vrith images, which an Italian had rested on the balustrades. Mr* 
Richardson had vritnessed some i^yful exertions of this nature. He 
did so merely to excite surprise and fear in the owners, for he always 
amply indemnified them for any injury they might suffer. 

tlpon one occasion, when a nobleman, who had heard much of 
the talents of Mr. Richardson, had desired Mr. Sheridan to invite 
him to the country seat, where the latter was then on a visit, and had 
received a letter statins that Mr. Richardson was unable to come^ 
Mr. Sheridan kept up tne expectation of the master of the house, 
and left the room pretending that he was going to write a letter. 
Havinff seen a good-looking man in the house, a visiter to the servants^ 
Mr. Sheridan procured a suit of clothes bekWin^ to the master of 
the bouse, had the man dressed in them, availed hmiself of the noise 
of a carriage, and formally introduced him as Mr. Richardson to the 
noUe host Mr. Sheridan had previoudy tutored the* man not to 
speak, but to bow when any thmg was addressed to him. The com- 
vrere struck with the rustic manner of the supposed Mr* 
n, but thought that his conversation would amply compen^ 
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«ate for any awkwardness in bis deportment The noble host was 
particularly attentive to his new guest^ but, after many vain attempts 
to draw answers from him, he went to Sheridan, and expressing his 
disappointment, observed, that if Mr. Richardson had not so high a 
reputation, he should have thought he was a vei^ stupid fi^oinr, and 
had never been used to good company. Sheridan said, ^ Wait till 
you see him at supper, when the wine has warmed him, and then yon 
will find that he fully deserves all the fame which his talents hare 
excited." The nobleman, however, induced others of the party to 
address the pseudo-Richardson, and all endeavoured, with the same 
ill-success, to draw forth his powers. They all therefore agreed in 
considering Mr. Richardson as one of the dullest men they had ever 
met with, and in astonishment that so discerning a judge as Mr. 
Sheridan should be such a bigot to friendship. At length supper was 
announced, and the company were less prepared to enjoy the luxuries 
of the table than to witness the brilliant sallies of Air. Richardson. 
Sheridan, however, thought that he had carried the joke far enoufifa, 
and hsiving contrived to get the countryman away, revealed ms 
whimsical expedient, and bv his own pleasantry atoned for the retire- 
ment of the rustic Richardson. 

Another time, when he had en^ged Charles Fox, Tickel, and 
Richardson, to take a late dinner with him at Putney, in a house lent 
to him, I believe, by the father of the late Mr. Gannmg, he persuaded 
Charles Fox to muffle himself in a ffreat coat, and he did the same, 
when they went on horseback, Ti^el and Richardson going in a 
post-chaise. The purpose was to hover near the chaise, and to make 
Tickel and Richardson fear they were in danger of being attacked 
bjr highwaymen. The night was daric and favoured the joke, other- 
wise the size of Charles Fox might have betrayed him. He must, 
indeed, have appeared like Falstan, when concerned in the robbery at 
Gadshill. 

Richardson told me that he was persuaded by Sheridan to accom- 
pany him to Putney, with the assurance that Mrs. Sheridan was 
anxious to see him, that he had promised to bring him, and that Mrs. 
Sheridan was preparing a nice supper for him according to his taste. 
Sheridan knew that Richardson, thoi^h not inordinately attached to 
the pleasures of the table, was not however indifferent to them, and 
therefore frequently on the road congratulated Richardson and him- 
self on the good cheer which Mrs. Sheridan wa^ preparing for them. 
When they reached Putney there was nothing in tne house but bread 
and cheese, and about the fourth part of a bottle of port in the de- 
canter, nor had Mr. Sheridan any credit in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Sheridan was certainly a good-natured man, and capable of 
great fortitude when occasion required. When Drury-lane theatre 
was destroyed by fire, the House of Commons adiourned, firom 
motives of respect and sympathy, on account of the dreadful stroke 
which had fallen upon one of their distinguished members ; eontrtiy 
to the desire of Mr. Sheridan, who observed that the bunness oftbe 
country ought not to be interrupted and suspended by any piinte 
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loss. The measure, however, haTing been adopted, Mr. Sheridan 
retired to the Piazza Coffee-house to a solitary dinner. Two of the 
principal actors of Covent Grarden theatre were dining toseUier in a 
distant box, and having finished their repast, they agreed that it would be 
proper for them to approach Mr. Sheridan, and expressed, their con- 
cern for the calaiiiity which had happened. Hearing from them that 
they were going to observe the scene of devastation, he expressed 
his deare of going with them. The^ quitted- the tavern, and mingled 
with the crowd, standing for some time at the end of the piazza in 
Russell-street Mr. Sheridan looked at the blazing ruin with the 
utmost composure. At length the gentlemen expressed their surprise 
that he could witness the destruction of his property with so much 
fortitude. His answer, which was recited to me by both of the gentle- 
men in identically the same words, was as follows : " There are but 
three things that should try a man's temper : the loss of what was the 
.dearest object of his affections — ^that I have suffered ; bodily pain, 
which, however philosophers may affect to despise it, is a serious evil 
— that I have suffered ; but the worst of all is self-reproach — that, 
thank God, I never suffered P The last of these declarations may 
be thought to be rather repugnant to the course of his life, yet I think 
it will admit of a satisfactory solution, according to the opinion of my 
friend Richardson, who was a very penetrating man, and could sound 
the depth of character with the utmost sagacity. 

It was the opinion of that gentleman, that Mr. Sheridan, before he 
was led into ambitious views, and tempted into the ensnaring vortex 
of fashionable life, had the most uprignt disposition ; and he used to v 
declare as his solemn conviction, that, if Sheridan could be touched 
by a talisman into a man of fortune, he would immediately become 
a man of integrity and nice honour. As every thing relating to such 
a man as Mr. Sheridan cannot be wholly uninteresting, I may be per- 
mitted to mention the following circumstance. 

I had dined with Mr. Richardson, and by desire of }tr. Sheridan 
lie had promised to bring me with him at ten o'clock to the Shak- 
speare tavern, in Covent Garden, where Mr. Sheridan said he should 
dine privately for the purpose of writing some letters. We attended 
at the appointed time, and found that Mr. Sheridan had just closed 
his correspondence. He seemed to have roused himself into unusual 
activity, for he had written about thirty letters, which he tied up in a 
handkerchief, and then resigned himself to conversation. He im- 
mediately, according to the terms of his invitation, ordered burned 
bones and claret Theatrical matters, without any politics, consti- 
tuted the chief subject of conversation. In the course of the niffht, 
be lamented that he had not seen Mr. Garrick's performances as often 
as he might have done : ** But," said he, ** my fatner had often told me 
that he himself was the best living actor, and as I had seen my father 
p^orm very often, I had no ffreat curiosity td witness an inferior* 
When, however, I saw Garrick, I was so stru<^ with his wonderful 

g>wen, that I omitted no opportunity oftattending his performances. 
6 toon after olMervedthat Kemble was a very good actor, and that 
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he dioQ|^ even Gankk ccMikl oot have perfofined BoUt sowelL I 
ventured to ask hifii if thii opinion did not ssroor of ptreoCil par- 
tiafityintbeanthorofthatclmmcter. Hecoolredictedthiseoqectiirey 
and then I asked him if he would have written a aiOQody on the 
death of Kemble. He said no, because Garrick was oniverBally ex- 
cellent, but that Kemble, whatever nugbt be hb merit, was limited in 
hisffenias. 

Mr. Sheridan was averse to panning, to wUch I was p^haps at 
that time too much addicted, and resomiqg our coav e rsa li on mt 
Garrick, I asked which of Garrick's perfcmnances he tfaoog^ the 
best? ''Oh r said he, ''the Lnr, the Xeor.* Indulging mj usual 
habit, I could not forbear to observe, "No wonder you were fond of 
a Lfetf once you married aa Ogk." He then mentioned the nanae 
of a notorious punster of our acquaintance, and said it was too bad 
even for him. Mr. Richanbon was very attentive to Mr. Sheridan, 
but spoke little. I believe man^ will envy vtut the conversation of 
two such men, vrhich I enjoyed tiU three in the morning. 



CHAPTER XLVni. 

Ma. RicHAHDflON I had introduced to Dr. Monsey's table at 
Chelsea, and they were conversing on the subject of the universe ; 
the doctor^s manner of admitting, the existence of a Supreme Beinf 
vras in the folbwing words : " I can't do without an intelligent agent? 
After all, what are the ophiions of any human being? The wisest 
can only form his opinion on the opinion of others, ami they must be 
wholly made up of the habits, prejiKiices, inclinations, and passions of 
each individual. 

Monsey was an enemy to all forms, but v^as capable of very 
generous actions. He had a [Peculiar clock of a complicated descrip- 
tion, which required a skilfol workman, perfectly acquainted with its 
structure, to regulate its movements when necessary. For tfus 
purpose he became acquainted with a Mr. Barber, a watch-maker^ 
who lived in Dean-street, Soho, to whom he gave five pounds a vear 
for that service. On those occasions Barber used to dine with him» 
and I was one day of the party. When Barber was upon the steps 
performing his office on the clock, the doctw was sitting by the me 
with his legs on the table, as he said he courted as much as he could 
the horizontal posture, in order to dve less trouble to the Mood in its 
travels through the body. While Barber was wholly absorbed in his 
busmess, Monsey said in a loud tone, " Barber, I •don't believe youll 
ever be able to pay me the 100/. tfiat I lent to you.'' Bai1>er turned 
round, raised his spectacles on his forehead, and with ludicrous 
sincerity, as r^lar as the m^hanism he had been handlmg, answered^ 
** Why really, doctor, I believe I never shall." h WeU," rejoined the 
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^Mtoty'^ifyoa CBomoi, I riiall not ttk Amt it" Neither of them wig 
aware that any delicacy was necessary in the presence of a third 
pencil. 

Another instance of Monsey's liberal disposition may tend to riiow 
that, howerer rough in manners, he was benevolent in his heart. 
Having heard that the late Mr. Windham, with whose father he had 
beeoiptimate, had occasion for money at a particular period, Monsey 
caDe^on him, and offered him the loan of any sum in his power, and 
ibr any period. Mr. Windham was surprised that Monsey had heiurd 
of his exigency, but accepted the loan of 500/., which was duly 
returned, but not without a struggle on the part of Monsey against 
receiving interest. 

Mr. Windham's father was, by Monsey's account, a stout resolute 
man, fond of athletic exercises, which propensity his son partly 
inherited. The only blemish on the character of the son was the 
cold unfeeling manner in which he spoke of Mr. Pitt, when the death 
of the latter was announced in the House of Commons,and a proposal 
was made for ai| adjournment on account of that melancholy event. 
But Mr. Windham wbb a-fine, spirited British character, and an able 
statesman. 

The change in his character after he became conspicuous in 
politics is not unworthy of notice. When Sheridan, who was in* 
timate with him, was asked what sort <^ person he was, his answer 
was, ** Windham has a nice, delicate, refined, (isistidions understanding.'' 
Those, I remember, were his very words. 

I v^as preseqt at one of the annnal celebratiom at Chelsea Hospital 
^ndeed at both) when Mr. Burke was paymaster, and the elder Mr. 
Bosw^ vna prefent. The conversatKni turned upon Sir Joseph 
Mawbey. After some animadverrion upon the peculiarities of that 
{jeiitleman, and during a short pause auKmg the company, Monsey 
■aid, *' It is Gurioui to contemplate the immense difference among 
human beinas, beginningwith Sir Isaac Newton, and descending to 
Sir Joseph Mawbey.'* Boswell inunediately said, "* When you come 
to Sir Jo8q>h 3^ou are not far from the pigs" ^alluding to Sir Joseph's 
business as a custiller). *' Yes," said Bu»e, ^ it is worse than the half-^ 
way-house!* Young Burke, a delicate young man, added, ^ I have 
heard him called a pi^ of lead," and then tb^ subject ended. But 
after all, however politic smight bias opinions, Sir Joseph Mawbey 
was considered by his friends as a public-spirited character, and a 
man of taste, and in the latter oapacitv has displayed his talents in 
many poetical effusions. But what will not party do to sour the 
temper and corn;^t the judgment I 

Sir George Howard was the governor of Chelsea Hospital at that 
time, and instead (^ giving scope to the powers of Mr. Burke, he 
hored the company vrith old military stories that are generally known^ 
and much better related in all printed narrations. But he was the 
presiding authority, and as **a dog's obeyed in office,'* even the 
ek>qoence of a Bmrke, the playful exubera«ee of a Boswell, and the 
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learned htimoiir and odd ecoentricities of a Monvey, were nullified by 
the ffarrulity of old age. 

My admiration of Mr. Bi|rke would induce me not to mention what 
passed previous to the dinnei", if it did not tend to illtistrate humaoi 
nature, and to show that the greatest characters are not ereDq>t froB 
human weakness. 

Mr. Burke, as paymaster, had some accounts to settle widi the 
officers of Chelsea Hospital before dinner. When they were mttled, 
he had to pass about ten yards in the open air to the dinner-hall. He 
had not to pass through what might even b^ deemed a mist, but the 
moment he entered he desired some brandy to rub upon his elbowr, 
%3 he feared he might otherwise soSer from cold. Eveiybody was 
immediately on the alert to assist him. He pulled on his coal, 
(evidently a new one for the occasion,) gave the coat to one, puUed 
up his shirt-sleeve, dipped his fingers into the cup with brandy held 
by another, and contrived to employ every one somehow or other ail 
the time he rubbed his elbow. He, however, amused his volunteer 
servants with some jokes during the operation; and the sportive 
condescension of so great a man, he being also the pa^^master, seemed 
to be considered as a rich reward for their assiduity in his service. 

I shouki not have mentioned this trifling incident, if it did not 
correspond with a umilar circumstance which I had heard many 
years before upon unquestionable authority, and if it did not devekp 
in some degree the private character of* Mr. Burke. On some im- 
portant deMLte.whicn was expected in the House of Commons, Liord 
Rockingham was anxiously waiting for Mr. Burke, in order to hear 
what had passed, and when from the knocking at the door be had 
i^ason to believe that Mr. Burke had arrived, the noble lord couM 
not restrain his solicitude, but actually went down into the hall to 
question him before he quitted the- sedan-chair which conveyed him. 
Mr. Burke< instead of answering his noble patron, acted exactly the 
part of the nurse in Romeo and Juliet, when the young lady is im- 
patient to know what message the former had brought Smn her 
lover. Mr. Burke turned about in the s^an-chair, complained of 
the fatigue he had endured, declared that he was unable to ans^rer, 
and kept Lord Rockingham in restless eagerness at the side of the 
chair till Burke thought proper to quit it. 

If this conduct, compared with the former instance, was not insolent 
pride, or at least gross affectation, to use the mildest term, it woudd 
be difficult to say what is. It may be asked what was Mr. Bnii^e's 
motive ; and perhaps it may be said, that people who rise in the 
world above their hopes, whatever may be their abilities, like to 
reduce their superiors, and to drive from their minds all humiliating 
recollections of their original condition. Such was the case with my 
father's old friend Hugh Kelly, who, instead of introducing ordinary 
names ifa his female comic characters, styled them Hortenslas and 
Theodoras^ and made one of his dramatic gentlemen address a letter 
lo another by the namq of Craggs BelvUle, Esq. as I have before 
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observed Poor Kelly could not help tiering &U ezpedieiits to efiieice 
every remembrance of the hiimility of his origin. 

The admirers of gitat taints, and particularly of Mr. Burke, can 
have no reason to be displeased with the record of these trifling 
incidents ; as they not only serve to develop human nature^ but tQ 
console mankind in general for the vast superiority of those who 
seem as if they belong to a higher order of beings, tnough they must 
participate in all the infirmities of their fellow-creatures. 

There are, however, chaises of a more serious kind which the pen 
of history will record, nhich cast an indelible stain upon the life of 
that ilhistrioiis statesman. 

It is evident from Mr. Burke's character, that he did not possess 
the feelings of a liberal and gentlemanly mind. His conduct towards 
Mr. Hastings may be cited as a proof. It has been said that a great 
man strug^ng vnth adversity is a sight worthy of the gods ; and 
vf hy 7 Because it is to be supposed that the ^ds would look on him 
with pity, and with a disposition to remove his sufferings. Who can 
deny that Mr. Hastings was a great man 7 and what coukl be a greater 
fall than, after having reigned^with almost boundless authority in his 
Eastern government, to be iiteduced to the necessity of kneeling before 
a number of his fetiow-areatures, and of receiving their permission to 
rise 7 Did Mr* Buike emulate the gods in his treatment of this great 
man in adversity 7 On the contrary, he treated him with the savage 
malignity of a fiend. 

I remember, when I was one day present in the House of Lords 
during the impeachment, Mr. Burke, afler uttering th& most abusive 
epithets against Mn Hastings, made some assertion, which affected 
the lattnr so strongly, that human patience was exhausted, and in an 
audible whisper he, in merely a word, contradicted the virulent de- 
•ckimer. Mr. Burke happened to hear him, and immediately turning 
round, excIaioKd with vehemence, '< I care not what is said by the 
culprit at the bar; he is in the condition of an ordinary culprit, who, 
when the officers of justice are conducting him through the streets to 
prison, insuhs every person who comes near him as he passes.** This 
onital insult seemed to excite general dii^ust, but that feeling did not 
mitigate the rancour of Mr. Burke. 

I waspresent at tliis scene of brutality, and was shocked to see 
the iifdifierence with which Mr. Burke appeared to trea^the general 
sentiments of the assembly, who seemed indignantly and deeply to 
feel the pitiable situation of the victim of his persecution. 

The following article I recently saw in a public newspaper, and I 
insert it literally in this place, to justify my opinion of Mr. i^urke, not 
having the least doubt that it was founded on fact : — '< The celebrated 
Edmund Burke was one of the members appointed by the House of 
Commons to enforce the charges of crime against Mr. Warren Hast- 
ings, and one day when he had oeen pouring out all his splendid talents 
in a rich display of oratory against the accused, he addressed the 
assembly of peers, ladies, and gentlemen, in the following terms: 
'When I look roimd this glorious circle, bright with all that is high in 
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imk, all tbi^ is powoiid ki tekot, aU that is aanable in Tirtae, all tkrt 
is brilliant in beauty, and then turn my eyes to the crimiiiri aft the 
bar, my mind is convulsed with horror, and I mcken at the «^ 
The orator then placed his hands on the taUe before bhn, and dropped 
his head into them, as if overwhelmed by the dreadful coirteaipiatao&' 

On coming out of Westminster Rail after this sgriendkl ofatios, 
Burke oodd not find his carriage, and Lord Yarboroi^*s hariiig jun 
drawn up, the peer oflfered to take Urn home. The ebuUkioo ef 
Burke's mind had not subsided, and on the way, without considering 
the indelicacy of iq^pealing to one who was ultimately to pronounce 
judgment on the case, he proceeded to re-urg^e the ai^guments on hii 
noUe auditor, concluding with the eager inqatry, ^ Do yoa not think 
this man a great crimiiml r Lord Yarborough, whose coirectnes 
of intellect was known to all who had the opportunity of knowiag 
him, immediately answered, '^ Burke, all I can say at present is, tiat 
either you or Hastings deserves to be hanged, but I cannot now feel 
which of the two.** This answer is as honourable to the noble kni 
as it is disgraceful to the person who gave occasion to it. But the 
whole persecution of Mr. Hastings arose from party feelings, if not 
wholly firom the vindictive rancour of Mr. Buike. 

Mr. Cooke, a native of Cork, and a barrister-at-law, who came \o 
tiiis ooontry in the year 1766, with letters of recommendation to 
the two Burkes, to Oliver Goklsmith, and other distinguished peiaoos 
of that day, was particularly well acquainted with the characters «f 
EdnMind uaid Richard Burke, and he t^Kike of them with severe rep- 
robstion. He said that he was once induced to accept a bill for tk 
latter of iinty pounds, to pay {<xc some wine which the Burkes hid i 
jointly consumed. Bidiard Burke k^ oi^ of the way, and Cook 
was threatened with arrest for the forty pounds, when he had ast 
forty shiilii^ at command. Feeli^ for his situation, the holder of 
the bil agTMd to wait till Cooke had made application to Edmnod 
Burke, that he might induce his brother to honour the bilL Edmund 
at first said that it was his brother's concern, though he had partaken 
of the wine ; but when Cooke, who at that time subsisted by his cos- 
nexion with newspapers, and was a pro(»ietor of one, threatened to 
make the matter public, Mr. Burke deeued that he would send tk 
creditor to him, and he would arrange the matter one way or other. 
Codce did so, and never heard any more of the business. 

Mr. Cooke, whose veracity I had no reason to distrust, after aa 
intercourse of nearly forty years^ assured me that he always oonad- 
ered the impeachment of Mr. Hastings as the result of persoiMJ ran- 
cour on the part of Mr. Burke, the reason of which has been already 
noticed. 

Mr. Burke, with all his talents, all his knowledge, and all the tpktt- 
dour of his reputation, had but a vulgar mind. What must be tboqgbt 
of the mere taste of a man, who spoke of Mr. Hastings ** MVuatt from 
lus high estate," when he was iu helpless submission beforehisi» in 
the following terms : « He lay down in his sty of infiuny, vraOowing 
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of diihiMKMir.'' 

l(br. BiuiLe'fl psnphlet agokist the late Di&e of Bedfi^ 
more ki the style of a cwcafls-butcber than of a j^^enUemaii;. The 
dtdce had objected to the ^rant of an enormooff peii8M>n to Mr. Burke, 
—and what were the ments that deserved it 1 His IhU for the reduc- 
tion of the national expenditure went upcm abases, the growth of time 
and negligence, which were generally mentioned, and whkh natiomd 
wisdom and national necessity would have ''known without a 
pronqpter,'* and would no doubt in due season have corrected. I do 
not Intend to be much of a politician, but presume to say, neverthe- 
less, of his famous ^BefledionB on the Frendi Revolution,'' a vrork of 
more importance to society than any of his other compositions, that 
there vvas a great parade of speculative reasoning on tbose pohtical 
theories of tte French usurpers, which were too likely to be transient 
in duration to call for s«ch elaborate discussion and excursive 
declamation. 

I remember, soon after the publication of this woik, I had the 
pleasw^ of dinii^ with 8kr Joshua RejnfK^ds at his house in Leicester- 
square, and the convivial disposition of the elder Mr. BosweU, who 
had not received his due proportion of wine, obliged the great artist 
to give us a sunper. The party at dinner consisted of the late Lord 
Stowell, then 8tr William Scott ; the late Mr. Courtenay, the Irkh 
wit of the House of Commons ; the elder Mr. BosweD ; a nephew of 
Br. Robertson, the histcurian ; and myself. After dinner, cards were 
introduced, and at the end of a few rubbers. Sir WiUiam and Mr. 
Courtenay retired, leaving Mr. Boswell, Dr. Robertson's nephew, and 
mjrseHl It was my wish to follow the example of those gentlemen 
and retire, not to break in upon the regular habits of our host, lest I 
should prediide myself from the chance of a foture invitation to so 
veiyagreeaUe a society; but Mr. BosweU assured me th^ Sir Joshua 
had ordered a supper from respect to the young Scotsman's uncle^ 
and that 1 should be thoi^faA imgracious in leaving him to entertain a 
total stranger. I therefo^ remained without reluctanoe, as I widied 
as much as possible, consistently with prc^rieCy, to pndoog my inter- 
course with our courteous, welt-bred, and inteUigent host. 

In the course of the supper, Mr. Bmice's ^Refl^ions on the French 
Revolution'' happening to become a topic of conversation, I ventured 
to observe that I thov^t if Dr. Johnson had been alive, md had 
written on the subject, he would not have devoted so much time to 
the examination of evanescent theories, but would have treated the 
matter vrith a deeper knowled^ of human nature, and more philo- 
sophical energy. Sh* Joshua did not agree with me, but qpoke highly 
of the woA as a masterly efii»ion of political eloquence. With the 
highest respect for the judgment of the great artist, it may not be im- 
proper to observe, that he was a shrewd practical politician. It was 
a maxim with him, that praises of the dead were useless, and ought 
to be avoided when they were likely to offend the living. That the 
dead were nothing and the living every thing. His poEcy therefore 
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would probably bave been puzzled, if Johnson had been livii^ and 
had employed his great powers on the same subject. 

With respect to the rumour that Burke was Junius, it is «ceitain 
that many passages in the letters of that spirited writer strongly re- 
semble passages in Burke, but^the general style of the two autbois 
seems to preclude the possibility of Burke's bein^ able to reduce his 
expansive, flowery declamation to the systematic, terse, condensed, 
emphatic, pointed, and sarcastic manner of the Great Unknown, under 
the shadow of a mighty name. Dr. Kelly, of Finsbury-aquare, has 
brought the suspicion nearer to Burke than any preceding writer ; 
though Mr. Taylor, the intelligent bookseller, has certainly r^sed a 
strong presumption in favour of the pretensions of Sir Philip Francis. 
Independently, however, of the difficulty of believing that Sir Philip 
had talents sufficient for the work, the dates of some of the letters, 
and the* situation of Sir Philip at the time of publication, render it a 
matter of impossibiUtv. Perhaps, if the author were known, the 
charm would be dispelled ; but if he Jiimself is to be believed, he new- 
can be known, for he says, "I am the sole depositary of my own 
secret, and it shall perish with me.'' So that if it were ever to be 
really developed, it could not excite any confidence in opposition to 
the solemn declaration of the author. 

As the question of who was the author of Junius will be an iD> 
teresting one as long as literature shall exist, I may be permitted to 
prolong the subject It is evident that Junius was as artfiil as he was 
ingenious, intelligent, and ekxjuent. Though no man ni^t more 
properly be trusted than my worthy old fiiend Mr. H. S. Woodfoll, j 
yet, as there coukl be no reason for trusting him, when Jumns says \ 
that Mr. Woodfell may some time* know him, and asked him to tell 
candidly if he guesses who he was, Junius is playing a trick, for he 
must have been conscious that he was wrapped m impenetrable 
mystery. And when he says thait he had been governed b^ other 
people in writing contrary to his opinion upon a particular subject, he 
either foi^t tte declaration of his ioipenetrable secrecy, or again 
practised an artifice for some secret purpose. 

Some persons are bom with a genius for artifice, as well as others 
for poetry, painting, music, &c., and Junius was one of the number. 
It is curious to observe the different manner in which he first spedu 
of our estimable monarch George the Third, and that in which be 
afterward treats him. In his first letter he says, *' When our gracious 
sovereign ascended the throne, we were a flourishing and a contented 
people. If the personal virtues of a king could have ensured the hap- 
piness of his subjects, the scene could not have altered so endr^ 
as it has done. The idea of uniting all parties, of trying all charac- 
ters, and distributing the offices of state by rotation, was gracious and 
benevolent to an extreme, though it hasr not yet product the many 
salutary effects which were intended bv it To say nothing of the 
wisdom of such a plan, it undoubtedly arose from an unbounfed 
goodness of heart, in which folly had no share. It was not 9 aq>ri- 
cious partiality to new faces; it was not a natural turn for low 
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intrigues; nor was it the treacherous amusement of double and 
triple negotiations. No, sir, it arose from a continued anxiety in the 
purest of all possible hearts for the general welfare." 

After this high eulogium on the royal character, we find Junius 
representing the same excellent monarch as one of the worst men in 
his dominions, and for no Other reason than that he did not adopt the 
measures recommended by Junius. 

The same inconsistency is obsenraible respecting Wilkes. In hi? 
eighth letter, addressed to the Duke of Grafton, he says, referring to 
^^Ikes, " Now, my lord, let me ask you, has it ever occurred to 
your grace, while you were withdrawing this desperate wretch, 
M^Quirk, fit)m that justice which the la\¥s had awarded, and which 
the whole people of England demanded against him, that there i^ 
another man toho is the favourite of his country j whose pardon would 
have been accepted with gratitude, whose pardon uxmld have healed 
all owr divisions T Have you quite forgotten that this man was once 
your grace's friend V 

In his letter to the king, he speaks of Wilkes as *' A man not very 
honourably distinguished in the world,** whom he had before de- 
scribed as 'Uhe favourite of his country, whose pardon would 
have healed all our divisions.'* And in the same letter he says^ 
'* Pardon this man the remainder of his punishment, and if resent- 
ment still prevails, make it, what it should have been long since, an 
act, not iM mercy, but contempt. He will soon fall bSck to hi» 
natural station — a silent senator, and^ hardly supporting the weekly 
eloquence of a newspaper. The gentle breath of peace would leave 
him on the surface, n^lected and unmoved. It is only the tempest 
that lifts him from his place." ^ The favourite of his country T 

Junius accused his majesty of having ** affectedly renounced the 
name of Englishman," because his majesty Geoi^ the Third had 
said, that he sloried in having been ** bom a Briton ;" meaning to use 
conciliatory language towards the people of ^ Great Britain" in 
general, and not to pay any < peculiar compliment to those of the 
Yiorth. This is an insmuation unworthy of Junius. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

VoLTAiRB. This author, in his interesting Life of Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden, relates the extraordinary visit of that monarch 
to the Elector Augustas at Dresden, before the former left Saxony^ 
in a manner very chfferent from what I heard it described by Dr. 
Monsey, who heard it from the Earl of Peterborough himself. 
Voltaire states, that while the kine was in his camp at Altranstad, he 
was receiving ambassadors from ahnost all the princes in Christendom^ 
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Tbe Etri of Pela^boroiigh wm at that tisie im a "wmi to the Sweduh 
gKNuarch, and he related the visit in the foUowing manner: — 

<< I had dined with the kinff in his tent,"* said his lordship. ** He 
despatched Us dinner in a few moments, and then left me to finish 
mine at my leisure, throwing himself upon a sofa, and readiiu; in sa 
' old Bible, with brass clasps and hinges. As soon as I had moAtd 
my repast, which I hastened in imitation of Vis majesty, the king 
asked me if I was inclined to take a ride. As every t&mg that a 
king desires should, I thought, be complied with, at least in roattetrs 
of that kind, I readily assented. After riding a few miles, we came 
near to a fortified town, which, as far as I recollected, seemed to sse 
to be Dresden. I asked the king if I was r^ht He repUed in the 
afiirmative, and said he was going to pay a visit to Augustas. I was 
<]uite in a state of consternation, and lost in wonder at what would 
be the resuh of this singular expedition^ after he had deprived the 
Elector of Saxony (^ the throne of Poland^ and otherwise treated 
him with great severity. 

^< When the king entered the court-yard of the palace, attended by 
me and a slight guard, he was immediately known by an old Sclavo- 
nian, who had served under him in Sweden. The man immediately 
gave the alarm, and all was bustle and confusion in the palace. 
CkArles dismounted, and at once entered the palace, desiring to see 
the elector, who immediately appeared, and after a few words asked 
him to dine with him, and me also, when I was anoounced. A 
repast was hastily prepared, and we sat at the table. The finst dish 
was soup, and while the king was lifting the spoon to his mouth there 
was a great noise on the stairs, resembhi^ the clatter of arms. I 
observed that, as soon as he heard the noise, he lifted his spoon ioto 
his left hand, and instantly put his ri^t hand on his swonL The 
noise was soon discovered to be notmng but the jostling of alfar 
dishes, and then he caiOiously shifted his spoon to hb rttfat band. 
The repast was soon ended, when.he took his leave, and UM»re wai 
great courtesy on both sides^ 

^ As we were returning, we met a large body of Swedish troops, 
headed by one of his favourite generals, who, thinking his sovereign 
had been surprised and made prisoner, were advancing to rescue 
him from his enemies. Finding that all was safe, they returned, after 
receiving the royal thanks for their zeal and promptitude. As we 
returned, I could not help telling the king that 1 noticed his conduct 
at the table when the noise occmred, observing that, however brave 
and skilful he might be, he could not have contended against num- 
bers. He said in answer, that ' had any armed men entered the 
room, he bad resolved first to cut down Augustus^ and then leave tbe 
rest to fate and fortune.' *" 

This account is more characteristic of the monarch than that of 
y<Jtaire, and as well as I can recollect. Dr. Moasey told me thatb^ 
either received it from Loid Feterboroq^ himself, or Dr. Frieo^ 
who wrote an apology for his lordship; but as Dr. Monseyio^^ 
both, it is probable he had the authority of both. 
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Charles the Twelfth was the favourite hero of Dr. Momey, who 
used to say that ^ thoagh he was a coward himself, he always loved 
bravery.'' He told roe that while he was in Norfolk, some foreigners 
visited the place with a pappet-show, and among them was an old 
livonian soldier, who had served under the King of Sweden. 
Anxious to know something of his favourite hero, the doctor asked 
the man if he could recoll^t any thing respecting him. The maa 
said all he could remember was, that a bomb-shell once burst veiy 
near to thetai both, and that he ran some paces away, but the king 
remained on the spot. Charles called to him and asked him why he 
ran, and the man answered that he was afraid of the bomb. The 
king made no reply, but the man added that he saw him lift his hands, 
and heard him say to himself, ^ Would I knew what fear is !" 

As this anecdote was not likely to be the invention of an ignorant 
old soldier, it may be received as a genuine trait of the character of 
the Alexander of the north.* After all, Charles was a savage hero. 
He cared nothing for the lives of his soldiers when his own ambition 
was concerned, however desperate his situation, or how many soever 
were '' killed off,'* to use an expression of the late Mr. Windham, not 
much to the honour of his feelings. Charles's treatment of Fatkul 
was an act of monstrous cruelty, which nothmg but insanity could 
palliate. It was an act of deliberate ferocity that will always stamp 
an odium on his character. His behaviour also to the Turks at 
Bender was characterized by ingratitude, folly, and even madness. 
H4rw woukl he have felt if he could have peeped into the book of 
fate, and have seen the throne of his heroic ancestors occupied by a 
subaltern of a revolutionary French army ! 

Francis Nbwbe&y, Esq. With this gentleman I became acquainted 
through the medium of my friend Sir Francis Freeling, who married 
his daughter. He was a scholar and a poet, and also a musician, or 
rather a lover of music, for as an instrumental performer I am not 
acquainted with his skill. He was a great admirer of Dr. Crotch, 
whose taste, judgment, and professional skUl are well known. Mr. 
Newbery made many translations of the classical authors, particularly 
Horace, in which, as far as I can [presume to judge, he fully entered 
into the spirit of the author. He also wrote many original compo- 
sitions, wnich were set to music by Dr. Crotch and his other friend 
Mr. Willuun Shield, whose nooral qualities and professional talents 
lie lield in the highest esteem. He was also very much attached to 
the late Mr. Bartleman, the admirable classical singer, as he jnay 
fairly be styled, since his manner of singing was at once learned and 
impressive. 

Mr. Newbery kindly invited me to his private and select concerts 
at his house in St Paul's churchyard, where the charms of music, 
and his lively and intelligent conversation, constituted an eg^qoisite 
repast His amiable and accomplished daughter was the second 

♦ Voltaire relates a siinilar event, and probably it may be the same, thougjb without 
Charles's ezelamation, which was not likely to be heard, except by (he tfotdier who 
was so near to bin. 

Q 
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wife of the present Sir Francis Freeling, and a more pleasing, on- 
affected, and intelligent lady I never knew. Mr. Newbery was the 
son of the eminent and respectable bookseller, who purcha^ a pait^ 
nership in the celebrated fever-powders of his friend Dr. James, and 
sold tnem in conjunction with the doctor's son for many years, till 
some untoward circumstance divided them. Mr. Newbery was veiy 
playful in conversation, as well as judicious and erudite, and though 
reputed to be a good scholar, was perfectly free from an ostentations 
display of learning, but seemed chiefly anxious to excite connriality 
and good-humour. ^ 

Mr. Newbery, not long before bis death, unluckily perhaps for both 
parties, separated from his partner in the sale of Dr. Jameses medi- 
cines, a circumstance which induced me to write a poetic tnfie, 
which I shall not insert in this place, satisfied that it received the ap- 
probation of my friend the late Francis Newbery, whose friendship 
was an honour. 

Andrew Bain, M.D. This gentleman was a member of the 
College of Physicians, and one of the most eminent practitioners in 
London. Befoi:e he settled in London, he acquired a Wh reputation 
at Bristol Hot Wells. He had attended the first \vife of Mr. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan with so much kindness, assiduity, and solicitude, 
that on the death of that accomplished lady at that place, Mr. Sheri- 
dan, though by no means in ajfiluent circumstances, sent to him a 
hundred pounds, enclosed in a letter, expressive of respect and |pra- 
titude,— a proof, as I have before said, that Mr. Sheridan only wanted 
the means to be iust, honourable, and benevolent. 

Dr. Bain, by all accounts, was a profound and elegant scholar, of 
whieh he gave ample proofs in some Latin dissertations on medical 
subjects. The doctor nad a son and two daughters. The son I had 
the pleasure of knowing. He was bred to Uie church, and had a 
living at about the distance of a mile from his father^s rendence at 
HeflSeton, in Devonshire ; and this contiguity of the benefice enabled 
the family to be almost as often toother as if they inhabited the same 
mansion, and a more happy family never existed. The son was 
learned and affectionate, and the daughters highly amiable and accom- 
plWied. In the midst of this cordial felicity, a disastrous event oc- 
curred ; Mr. Bain and a Mr. Bosanquet were taking an excursion od 
an adjacent river, when the boat w^ overturned, and both gentlemen 
perished. To augment the calamity, this melancholy catastrophe 
happened within the si^ht of the two sisters, who were walking near 
the spot. It would be impossible to describe the misery of the fether 
when he heard the lamentable tidings ; he never was able to recover 
his spirits, and died within a few years after this fatal deprivation. 

Another calamity happened ia the family a few years after. Dr. 
Bain's sister ^I'as married to Mr. Hardie, a gentleman who held a 
situation in the East India House, in which ne conducted himself 
with so much propriety, that on his retirement he not only enjoved 
a liberal pension, but was presented with a large sum for his fiutUul 
and useful services. This gentleman's foot happening to slip as he 
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l^ing up gtain, he fell backwards, and was killed on the spot. 
I knew mm well ; he was amiable, intelligent^ and good-humoured. 
His widow, whom I have, the pleasure of knowing, felt an irreparable 
and inconsolable loss by the death of this worthy man, but her piety 
and benevolence enabled her to sustain it with fortitude. By her 
intimate connexion with her brother, and his kind attention and in- 
structions, she possesses great medical knowledge and judgment, and 
by her good sense and experience, she is an agreeable and mstructive 
companion. 

Before Dr. Bain retired from his profession, and settled at his seat 
in Devonshire, he invited me to dine with him, for the purpose of 
introducing me to Mr. Charles Sheridan,, the son of Mr. R. B. Sheri- 
dan, ad one of the old friends of his father. Mr. Charles Sheridan 
inherits in a great degree the talents of his father. He has travelled 
into Greece, and has pubHshed a very intelligent tract upon the pre- 
sent situation of that country, and on the hopes, expectations, and 
prospects of the descendants of its ancient sages, heroes, and poets^. 
whose history, real and fabulous, will always render them the delight 
of mankind. 

The late Mr. Christie. With this gentleman, who was fully en- 
titled to that designation, I had the pleasure of being acquainted many 
years, and a more . respectable character I never knew. Besides, 
being possessed of an excellent understanding, which would probably 
have enabled him to make a distinguished figure in any walk of life^ 
I should venture to say that he viras peculiarly fitted for the profes- 
sion which he adopted. There was something interesting and per- 
suasive, as well as thoroujy;hly agreeable in his manner. He was very 
animated, and it may be justly said, eloquent, in his recommendation 
of any article that he announced from his ^' Rostrum," as well as ia 
occasional effusions of genuine humour. He was courteous, friendl^^ 
and ho^>itable in private life« and v^as held in great esleem by b^s^ 
numerous friends, among whom there were many of high rank. 

It was reported, and I believe truly, that he lost considerable pro- 
perty by bis confidence in Mr. Chace Price, a gentleman well known 
m the upper circles of his time, and more admired for hi^ wit and^ 
humour than for the strictness of his moral principles. It was undftr-- 
stood that Mr. Christie's loss by this gentleman amounted to about 
five thousand pounds ; and this event afforded an additional piDof of 
the generous feelings of Mr. Garrick, who, hearing of the loss and of 
t^ high character c^Mr. Christie, though but little acquainted with 
hOSkf with great delicacy offered to accommodate him with the full 
amount of his loss, if his consequent situation rendered such assistance 
necessary or expedient. Whether Mr. Christie had occasion to avail 
himself of this liberal offer, I know not, but that it was tendered is^ 
certainly true, and it corresponds with the testimony in favour of 
Mr. Garrick's benevolent disposition, as given by Dr. Johnson, by 
Mr. Smith the actor, in several of his letters to me, and by my late^^ 
friend Mr. Arthur Mufphy. 

Though Murphy was very oflen involved in dramatic squabbles. 

Q2 
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widi Garrick» nd uted to ipeok of him in rerj hank term, jrtt his 
ihf« VI «d mitted that he was the greateit actor in the world, anid also 
that be waa benoTolent and generous in private life. 

As a proof of the estimation in which Mr. Christie's clmracterwaa 
held, particukriy by the great Earl o( Chesterfiekl, a noblefltiao dis- 
tiaguished for bis intellectiuit powers and knowledge of mankindt bm 
well as for the polish of his manners,! relate the foUowii^ feet, which 
was told to me by my late esteemed friend Sir Francis Boin^geois. 
Mr. Christie had a particularly valaable collection of pictures to dis- 
pose of, most of which were of very hidi reputation abroad. AnxiouB 
that this collection should be distinguished from those of less celebrity, 
be waited upon the Earl of Chesterfield, to whom he had the honour 
of being known. It happened that the earl had seen manv of the 

K* :tures in question during his travels. Mr. Christie told Us lordship 
w anxious he was that these pictures should excite the attention 
which they deserved, and he reouested that lus lordship would con- 
descend to look at them. His lordship promised to attend the pub- 
lic view, and gave Mr. Christie leave to announce his intention among 
his friends, or wherever be thought proper, and in order to give SdcBL 
to the occasion he promised to come in state. On the day appointed^ 
therefore, the room was crowded in the expectation of seeing this 
venerable and celebrated nobleman^ who arrived in a coach and ax 
with numerous attendants. The company gave way and afibrded 
a convenient space for his lordship. He was attended by Mr. 
Christie, who took the liberty of directing his lordship's attention to 
some pictures, and requested to be favoured with his opinion of the 
chief productions in the room. The eari, who came merely to serve 
Mr. Christie, spoke in high terms of several of the pictures which 
he had seen on his travels, and also of others pointed out to him by 
Mr. Christie, as if they were equally recollected by him. The audi- 
tors pressed as near as respect for his lordship would permit them, in 
order to hear and circuUue his opinions. After remaining in the roooa 
tiii the purpose of his visit was fully accomplished, to the gratification 
of the company, his lordship, gracefully bowing, retired in the sane 
state, accompanied to his carriage by Mr. Christie ; and the resuk 
was, that the additional reputation which the collection acquired by 
his lordship's condescension in supporting this ingenious expedient, 
enabled Mr. Christie to sell it to the best advantage. It need not to 
be observed, that if Mr. Christie had not been held m much esteem 
b^ his lordship, the earl would hardly have been induced to act this 
kmd and condescending part in his favour. It may not improperly 
be said that Lord ChesterfieM himself derived some advantage on 
this occasion ; for in addition to his high character as a statesman 
and a wit, it also gave him the reputation of a judicious connoisseur, 
as well as that of a condescending patron. 

I remember calling on Mr. Christie one morning, just before he 
was going into his ^reat room to dispose of an estate. Always alive 
to the interest of his employers, he requested that I would act as a 
bidder. I observed, that if any of my niends happened to be present 
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^mwwmM la^gh if tiiey taw me ooaie forward oa such sn ocoaabn, 
and tbat» as it would be totally new to me, I should commit some 
bhmden He however repeated his request, and I assented. It 
happened as I apprehended, for I made a bidding beyond that of a 
UmaMe purchaser, who would go do farther, and the estate was 
knocked down to me. I apologized for my blundering ignorance, 
which Mr. Cbristie treated with his usual good-nature and lability, 
and insnted on my staying to dine with the family. 

Mr. Christie was loysJ and firm in his political principles, md 
moral and just in his private conduct. I have not only had the plea- 
sure of dinii^ Mrith him at his ovni bouse, but of meeting him at 
other tables, where he wm treated with the respect and attention to 
which he was fully entitled by his good sense, general intelligence, 
and courteous demeanour. He had two soms, one of whom w^nt in 
a miUtary character to the East Indies, where, 1 understand, he died 
in the service of his country. He v^ra^ a very fine young man. 

Of tlie preset Mr. Christie, who inbertes the profession and the 
disposition of his fiither, it is proper that I should speak with reserve, 
lest I sfaookl ofiend his deKcacy by what his diffidence might con- 
ader as omnerited panegyric ; nor is it necessary, as he has obl^ed 
the worU with some poblieations which not only demonstrate his 
feammff, judgment, and deep research, but which are marked by un- 
afiected piety. Indeed, I heard that he was educated for the churdi, 
of wfaicih, fimn his damcal attainments and the purity of his morals, 
lie woald doubtless have proved a distinguished ornament. He holds 
a tary Ugh rank in his profession, and is menticmed with great re- 
spect by all his competitors* I have fcMig had the pleasure of being 
aeqaamtcd with ism, «ad number bin among the aaostvriaable of my 
frien ds , Iti8with^leasineladd,thatheis fiivouredwitbthe friend- 
skip of many persons of high rank, as weB as with that of many of the 
nost learned and enh^t^edmeabers^ the church. TlielaleMr. 
Christie bad been twice married. His son is the issue of his fsik 
marriage, and his widow is living with a respectable competency. 



CHAPTER L. 

Thb hte Sir Homb Popham, and the late Sir Thomas Botjlden 
Tafwpscm, were among my juvenile frieijids. The taleiHs and valour 
of Shr Home are well known to the world at large, but it is not 
equally known that with fell his ardour for his profession, and his 
skill in naval tactics, evident in some signals which he invented, and 
which I understood were highly approved, he was a good general 
scholar. I once vnx>te a poeticd epitaph on a late great admiral of 
merged professional eminence, but of a stem, vindictive, and mirc- 
lenting character, a copy of which was often requested by some of 
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mjr navtl and other friends, bat from a regard to my owfl penonal 
security always refused. It was, however, so eageriy desired, that 
I was often requested to read it in company, and therefore at that 
time generally carried a copy in my pocket. On one occasion, after 
I had read it, a friend endeavoured to snatch it from me, and his wife 
knowing his wishes, made the same attempt; but as their hands 
struck against each other, I was able to rescue my manuscript, and 
from that time I only carried the first word of each line, relyii^^ opon 
my memory for the rest, and used to repeat the whole without the 
danger of a seizure. 

Sir Home Popham used to call on me occasionally to hear it, and 
one morning while I was reading it to him, I observed that he was 
writing durmff the time on a piece of paper before him, and appre- 
hending that be was taking my lines in short-hand, I stopi>ed, and 
looking at what he was abcHit, found that he was actually taking it in 
Greek characters to disarm my suspicion. 

I may be thought extremely vain in thus recording my trifle, but I 
may appeal to my old and worthy friend Sir Francis HartweU, whose 
friendship I have the pleasure to retain, whether such was not its in- 
fluence at the time. Sir Home Popham's friendship vrith me ccm- 
4inued to his death, by which I lost a valuable companion, and the 
nation a gallant and able officer. And now for a proof of the uncer- 
lainty of friendship. 

I was equally intimate with, and attached to Sir Thomas Bouldea 
Thompson. He vras the reputed nephew of Captain Thompson, 
generally called Commodore Thompson, a gentleman of agreeable 
manners and well-knovni literary talents. He whs the author of 
many admired compositions in verse and prose ; and he pubUshed a 
correct and valuable edition of the works of Anch^w Marvel, proving 
4hat the well-known baUad of ""Mai^^aret's Ghost" was vmtten by 
ihat sturdy and disinterested patriot, and not by Mallet, who usurped 
the reputation ; as also that admirable hymn bieginning with 

Tho glorioui firmament on high, 

which Addison introduced into ** The Spectator," without claiming 
the merit of writing it, but nevertheless, leaving the world to con- 
sider it as his composition. 

Sir Thomas told me more than once, that though he was generally 
reputed to be the nephew of Captain Thompson, he knew of no other 
father, — a proof, at least, that the captain had been a truly aflfection- 
ate uncle. Sir Thomas, during our early acquaintance, resided at 
Epsom, and was frequently in the. habit of sending me game. He 
often said, that if he ever became an admiral, I should be his secre- 
tary, if no better prospect offered. After his gallant and skilful 
conduct at the battle of the Nile, he again resided at Epsom,- and I 
remember that when he sent me a hare, in returning my thanks I 
isaid in my letter, that I should think I was eating a lion, and hoped 
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that it would inspire me with such ralour as he had displayed in the 
service of his country. 

When he called on me after the battle of Copenhagen, and I saw 
his wooden leg, I could not help shedding tears to see a friend so 
disabled ; but forcing a smile, I said, ** There's now an end to my sec- 
retaryship," •* Why so r said he ; " if I am again employed as an 
admiral, I shall keep my promise." He soon after became comp- 
troller of the navy-board, and meeting him at the Admiralty, I asked 
if he could give any situation to compensate for my disappointment as 
:secretary. He told me that he had no power, as the Admiralty en- 
OTOssed all the patronage ; and from that time our friendship ended. 
When I met him afterward, he save me a slight bow, and at last we 
used to pass each other as if we nad never been acquainted. I could 
not but regret that so manly a character, and so gallant and able an 
officer, was not superior to the pride which arose from his gradual 
elevation, and the consequent disparity of my condition. Alas ! for 
poor human nature ! 

Mr. FiiANKs. This gentleman, whom I knew many years ago, 
was of the Jewish persuasion, but with a truly Christian disposition. 
He was, I believe, a merchant before I knew him, but had retired 
from business, and resided at Morthke. He was so highly esteemed 
in that village and the neighbourhood, that he was chosen church- 
"warden, an office which he willingly assumed and dischaimd in jru«h 
a manner as ftilly to confirm and au^ent the reputatioil he had ac- 
^quired. He was very fond of music, and a go<>d judge of musical 
performers. I heard him relate the follovnng aneoiote, at the tables 
.of nay old fiiend the Rev. Richard Penneck. 

Mr. FVanks said, that an admirable performer, named Dupuiff, 
vcmme firom Paris with an introduction to him as a patron of music ; 
that Dupuis was one of the finest, if not the best, performer on the 
vioKn he had ever beard. His talents soon procin^ him an intro- 
duction into the best societies, and the patronage which he expe- 
rienced enabled him to live in a very splendid manner. After ac- 
quiring a high reputation and good connexions, he was suddenly 
nussed, and nobody could tell what had become of him. A few 
7ears passed and his skill vtras not foi^tten, nor curiosity as to his 
fate much abated. At length Mr. Franks had almost ceased to re- 
member and to inquire about him. Happening to pass through the 
place where May Fair was formerly held, at the fair-time, he heard 
the sound of a violin in a common public-house, where a show was 
exhibited. Struck by the admu^ble skill of the performance, he ven- 
tured into the house, and immediately recognised his old favourite 
Dupuis, who knew him also, but did not anect to conceal himself. 
When he had concluded his solo, Dupuis, who had been so great a 
beau, and who then was attired in a very shabby garb, Uke a low 
workman, retired into a back-room with Mr. Franks, and addressed 
him as follows : — '^ My old and esteemed friend, you may naturally 
wonder to see me in such a place and in such humble attire, but the 
secret is this ; I am in love with the daughter of the man who is exhib- 
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iliog a abow in thif house, and whilo I appear on a level wkh hcneif^ 
I have iome chance of her favour; but if 1 were to appear like a gen- 
tleman, all my hopes would be at an end, and her smiles would be 
transferred to some vulgar rival But I begin to be disgusted with 
this def^radinff state ; I shall try ray fortune with the family a few 
<)ays longer, &n assume my former rank in society, and you shall be 
the first person to whom I shall pay my respects.'' 

Mr. Franks said that he was of course satisfied with this explana- 
tion, and parted from him, not surprised at the transformations which 
love produces in gods, according to the poets, as well as men, and 
confidently expected to see Dupuis in a few days, afler he had con- 

Serad or gratified his passion. But no Dupuis appeared, and Mr. 
anks therefore went to the public-house, in order to discover aome 
clew to him. The fair had been ended some days, and the landlord 
could not give any information respecting the amorous minstrel, nor 
did Mr. Franks ever hear of him again. Judging from his altered 
manners, as well as his mean attire, Mr. Franks inferred that be 
had sank in life, that he had become reconciled to the grovelling con- 
dition to which he was reduced, but that his story vns a mere pre- 
tence, as he saw no beauty there that couU be siq>posed to ensnare 
him. Mr. Franks concluded with saying, that DufAiis had no occa- 
«on to withdraw himself from creditors, as Us talents provided him 
the power of living like a gentleman. 

ita. JoHa RaavBs. The countiy, in my Inanble opinion, was 
deeply ind^Hed to this geatknuuD^ who came resolutely forward at a 
vary critical period, when certain asptriag dettagogaes were attempt- 
ing to introduce the revohitionary principles of France into England, 
aM when the langua^ofsoaie oif the ppbUc journals strongly abetted 
thear lebellious intentions. At this nieaienlous crisis, he stood forth 
ai the champion of the British constitution. He convened a meetiag 
of loyal meut and formed a committee at the Crown and Aodior 
tavern, in the Strand, for the puipose of circulatinff tracts to coun- 
teract the inMious and anarchical principles of rev^utionary France. 
This loyal society held frequent meetii^ at that tavern, and dsnem- 
inated mnumerable pamphlets, calculatid to refute the sophistical doc- 
trines of the French orators, and our democratical writers, and to 
Sard the British people against the impending danger. My late 
sads Mr. John Bowles sikI Mr. WilUam Combe, were the authors 
of many of these pamphlets, which were widely difiused at the ex- 
pense of the committee at the Crown and Anchor tavern. 

Mr. Bowles published a tract, written with great vigour and ele- 
guce, which be entitled " A Protest against Paine." Mr. Combe 
wrote another entitled "A Word in Season ;" and also, " Plain Thoughts 
of a Plain Man, with a word, en passant, to Mr. Erskine," afterward 
I^rd Enkine, who had been ensnared by French doctrines, and had 
published a pamphlet in support of their principles. Mr. Reeves also 
at the same period published his four letters, addressed to the qufet 
good sense or the people of England. They were written with great 
vigour, sound reasonmg; and contained much historical ilhistratioB. 
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P^rfagpt he treated too l^ghdy the heredkaiy ud repretentatiw 
brmnches of the British constitution, but he powerfully maiotaiMdl 
that it was founded on the basis of monarchy. 

Mr. Shendan hastily fflndenmed these tetters, and instigated a pra^ 
ecutioo ogsHist the author, who, howoTer, was acqpiitted by the lawv 
of the land. It is to be rs^pretted that Mr. Sheridan came forwaid 
80 indiscreetly on this occasKm, as on other points in which his party 
had supported dangerous meMures,he acted with an iwlepettdeat 
i^irit, and was styl^ ** the glorious excq>tion.'' He was too mdoleni 
and too prone to personal indulgences to hare studied the constittttioD 
with the seal and assiduity with which Mr. Reeres explored its na» 
ture, aod became profoundly conversant with its essential principles. 

Mr. Reeves was the author of many le^ and politic^J tracts, and 
was tluxNKh life distinguished for zealous loyalty. He was at West- 
nunster acbool, and afterward at the university of Oxford, at the time 
wrhen Mr. Combe was at the latter place. Mr. Reeves was very 
rich and very liberal. He adopted the son of his friend Mr. Browiv 
an old fellow-collegian, simported him in hisown house, and took the 
trouble of teaching him Greek. The boy, however, proved a dissi- 
pated and worthless character, and was thrown into the Fleet prison by 
iiis creditors. Mr. Reeves released him at the expense of 150(tf., and 
took him again into favour ; he died soon after, but if he had lived and 
reformed, he would probably have inherited the bulk of Mr. Reeves^s 
lam fortune. 

1 must here say something more of my friend Mr. Joxs Bowusa. 
I had the pleasure of being acquainted with him very early in life, 
and always found him firmly loyal and honourable. We both at' the 
same time frequented an oratorical chib, styled the Robin Hood Soei- 
e^, held in Kitcher-row, Strand. Mr. Bowles, who was then (ire- 
paring Inmsdf for the bar, often spoke at that place, and was heard 
with respect My other oU friend, the present Mr. Justice Garrow, 
who haa then the same views, was also one of the most distinguished 
orators at that society, and powerfiilly di^layed those talents which 
have nnoe rendei*ed him so conspicuous at the bar, and raised him 
to his present well*merited elevation. ^ 

Bef<nne our time the president of the society had been a Mr. Jacocks, 
a baker, in Soho. He was a man of proiound sagacity. After the 
several speakers had delivered their sentiments, be summed up the 
arguments of the whole, and conckided with declaring his own opis* 
ion upeo the subject in discussion : and always received the warm 
acclamatiDns of the audience. The great Earl of Chesterfield fre- 
quently attended thb society moog., attracted chiefly by the abilitaea 
of the president, whom I have heard it said, he pronounced to be fit 
for a prime minister. My father, who wat well aeqpiainted with tLe 
abilities of Mr. Jarocks, though not personally known to him, once 
pointed him out to me in the street I recollect him weU, and never 
sawaoMire venerable figure. His house is still occupied by a baker, 
and is situatfid very near Moamouth^street. 

Mr. Bowles, eoDceiving that the dang^, though iuspended, watnol 
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at an end, continued to publish many works in support of the Britkfa 
constitution ; but at length, modestly thinking that his name was too 
often before the public, sent forth his latter works anonymoudy. Be 
was appointed one of the Dutch commissioners, and devoted his time 
to the mvest^tion and arrangement of the complicated subject k 
discussion. The commissioners were charged with onnecesHuy de- 
lay, and even of deriving undue pecuniary advantages from a prolon- 
gation of the inquiry, but Mr. Bowles came forward m defence ofbim- 
«elf and colleagues, and published a satisfactory vindication. 

In justice to a gentleman named Jennings, who brought the charges, 
it is proper to mention, that he also published a pampMet, in wUd&he 
liberally acknowledged that he was mistaken, and had proceeded upoii 
erroneous grounds. 

Mr. Bowles was very intimate vrith Mr. Reeves and Mr. Geoige 
Chalmers, and I had several times the pleasure of accompanying those 
gentleman to dine with him on his retirement to Dulwicb, conveyed 
m Mr. Reeves's carriage. I remember with much pleasure these oc- 
casions, as we were highly gratified by Mr. Bowles and his amiable 
lady. Mr. Bowles was warmly attached to Mr. Pitt. From modfes 
of old friendship, and sympathy of political principles, be beauealfaed 
one hundred pounds to me in his will, and Mrs. Bowles also favoured 
me with a mourning-ring, as a confirmation of the friendship of her 
lamented husband. 

t Mr. William Shield. Perhaps there never was an individual more 
respected, esteemed, and admired than this late eminent composer. 
With a shrewd, intelli^nt, and reflecting mind, and a manly spirit, 
there was a simplicity m his manners that obviously indicated the be- 
nevolence of his disposition. Of his musical naerits it would be unne- 
cessary for me to speak, as his compositions were universally admired 
for their deep science as well as for their fancy, taste, and sensitMlity. 
His martial airs are characterized by bold expression and powernil 
effect. He vras particularly esteemed by all his musical brethren, 
and a numerous train of private friends. 

I once had the pleasure of taking Mr. Shiekl to drink tea with the 
veteran poet and musician Charles Dibdin the elder. They had never 
met before, and it \(as not a little gratifying to me to witness the cor- 
diality with which these congenial spirits received each other. I also 
introduced Mr. Battishill, an eminent composer and performer, and 
Mr. Shield to each other for the first time. 

Mr. M. G. Lewis, better known by the name of Monk Lxwis. I 
Tiever had the pleasure of knowing this gentleman, though we both 
snixed so much with the theatrical world ; I <Hily knew his person. 
But his character was so much respected, and his literary and dra- 
matic talents rendered him at once so conspicuous, that be should not 
be passed without notice. His father held a situation in the war- 
office, and allowed his son 8001. a-year, while the latter was in parfit- 
nient His parents had been separated some vears, and as the moCber^s 
allowance was scanty, the son, with true filial affection, gave a moiety 
^bb income for her support When the father bsard of this act of 
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filial affection, he observed, that if his son could lire upon 4(MM. a-year» 
he should reduce his income to that sum. The son then, at the haz- 
ard of a similar reduction, again divided his income with his mother. 
Such conduct ought to be recorded. 

It is to be r^retted thi^ Mr. Lewis wrote his celebrated romance 
entitled '< The Monk,'' though it must be acknowledged that the work 
displays great invention and descriptive power, and considerable 
poetic excellence. As this gentleman was much courted by the 
B^her circles, and was a popular author, it is strange that he should 
have sunk into the grave with as little notice as if he were a common 
individual. He had visited the West Indies to look after some pro- 
perty which devolved to him, and as he was returning to this country, 
died on the passage. His death was simply noticed in the public 
journals, merely by his name, though some tribute to his talents and 
liis memory might naturally be expected. His "Castle Spectre" 
was very popular and attractive, and viras of great advanta^ to 
Drury-lane theatre. The following is told respecting this piece, 
for which he had not received his profits as the author. In some 
argumentative dispute with Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Lewis, meaning to 
reproach Mr. Sheridan for delaying the pecuniary recompense 
due to the author, offered to lay a sum equal to vriiat the theatre 
had derived from ** The Castle Spectre," that he was in the right. 
*^ No," said Mr. Sheridan, ** I will not lay so laige a sum as vniat 
the piece brought, but I will readily hazard what it is intrinsically 
worth." Soon after this saturical sally the author was duly re- 
warded. 

Colonel Frederick, whom I have mentioned before as the son 
of Theodore, Kin^ of Corsica by the voluntary choice of a whde 
people, vras a particular friend of mine. He told me he y/ms once 
m so much distress, that when he waited the result of a petition at 
the court of Vienna, he had actually been two days without food. 
On the third day a lady in attendance on the court, whom he had 
previously addressed on the subject of his petition, observing his lan- 
guid and exlmusted state, offered him some refreshment ; he of course 
consenting, she ordered him a dish of chocolate, with some cakes, 
which rendered him more able to converse with her : in a short 
time they conceived a regard for each other, and vrere afterward 
married. 

He told me she stated that her reason for dekqritig to proture an 
answer to his petition was iti order to prolong the intercourse between 
tbem. How long the lady lived I know not ; as I enjoyed his com- 

Cny, but did not think proper to inquire more of his hist<»y than 
was dispoaed to relate. He had a son whom I knew, a very ele- 
EDt young man, who was an officer in the British army, and wad 
led in the American war. He had a daughter abo, named Clarke, 
whom I knew after the cdonePs death. She had, I believe, some 
ofl^Hin^, but to whom she had been marriod, and what became of 
her fam^, I never knew. 
I remember thitt in the diort interview whidi I bad with ber, in 
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equesoe of the dealh of ber father, abe ihowod me the ^ 

Mtl, and some re^^alia of the crown of Corsica, which her ^od- 
fi^hco: had reCaiiiedm the wreck of his fiNTluDea. The cokMiel toU ae 
that he was once in the condition of a reading «eorotmiy tothe great 
fMtorick, Kii« of Pxttsaa, but he was treaHad bjr that monaidi with 
Mcb proud wsteritj that be grew lined of the aervicet SLod particn- 
lariy as Ycrftaire, aiMi other profligate phSoa^iheii, were mmetwt eo 
coniFerse wHh the nionarch at tabie, while Firederiek wasohijged U> 
stand in tte room all the time. At kngtht having appbed to llie 
Sukeof Wirtembiirg, to whom bis fibber was rekted, he was eSnec^ 
protection at his couit When he iafomed the King^of 



this arrangement^ the latter aaidl, "" Ay, you oaay go, it is fit that 
beggar ahoukl live with another."" The colonel afterward joined hm 
fiitSer during his adversity in this country, and I believe auppoitad 
himself as a teacher of languages, for which I understood him to be 
well qualifed. He related to me the (oilcm'wg curious inctdeoL 

He said that while his father was in the Fleet prison for dekt. 
Sir John Stewart was a fisliow-prisoner on the saose account. The 
latter had a turkey presented to bim by a friend, and he invked King 
Theodore and his son to partake of it Lady Jane Douglas was of 
the party. She had ber child, and a girl with her as a maid-serrait, 
to carry the cbiU ; she lived in an obscure bdring at Cheisea. In 
the evefiini^ Colonel Frederick offered to attend Iwr home, and she 
accepted hts courtesy. The child was carried in turn by the mother, 
the girl, and the cdonel On tlieir journey he said there was a d^hi 
rain, and common civility would have induced him to call a coiMcli^ 
Imt that he had no money in his pocket, and be was afraid that Lady 
Jane was in the same predicament. He was therefore obliged jto 
submit to the suspicion of churlish meanness or poverty, and to coo* 
tent himself with occasionally carrying the child to the end of the 
journey. 

The colonel used to consider that child as the rightful claimant of 
the property on which he was oppcMsed by the guai^kns of Che Duke 
of Hamilton ; but whether his conjecture correspond^ with the date 
of die transactions which took place in raboion to the Douglas oauoe, 
is not within my knowledge. It is proper to observe, that Cokmel 
Frederiek stated bis father to have been in the Fleet prison, but in a 
periodical paper entitled " The World,'* published in the year in 
vhkh a sttbser^>tkm was proposed for the relief of King Theodore, 
he is renresented as being then in tite King's Beech prison. 

The letters of Mr. Andrew Stewart, one of die guardims of the 
Duke of Hamilton, addressed to Lord Mansfield on this aufaject, are 
well known for diligent iesearoh, accumte reasoning, and a spirit id 
caadour thorougMv consistent with zeal in the cause, aad good 
breediag. These letters, as lar as I understood, were Oiougbt ta 
carry truth and oonviotion tothe mindsof all who were not inteiestBcl 
in the pretenskNis irf* the cbimant. Here I may propedy imredace 
a manuscript note which was given to me by the late Bevemd 
Richiufd femieok.. He bad lent me Mkr. Anditw Atewait's Jctttrs, 
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Mmi be gaive m« this note as eoireborative of Mr. Stewart's hdM and 
reaaomn^ This note, which I copy from Mr. Fenneck's hand- 
writings Mai follows: — 

^ The reader, it is presumed, camiot be smprised, peibaps he maj 
be pleased, at being iofonaed that Monsieur Menager, wfa«n he wifl 
§oa so often menwned in these letters as accoucheur, has bean seat 
to the gaU^s for life, for bdng coocarned in a fraudulent busineas 
sisular lo the afi^ in (|uestion. This is an unquestkaiable fact.'' 
Mr. Penneck adds, '' This note was found by a worthy friend in the 
fitMitiqNeoe of the work (in MS.) in his posaessicm." 

The colonel related to me another curious anecdote, on which I 
rdy, as I always found him consistent in his narr^ions. When 
Pnnce Pooiatowski, who was afterward Stamslaus, the hist Kmg of 
Pofaind, was in this country, his cUef, I mkbt perhaps truly say, his 
OBty companion was Colonel FredericL They were aecastomed to 
walk together round the suburbs of the town, and to dine at a tarem 
or common eating-bouse. On one occasiim the prince had some b^ 
to discount in the city, and took Frederick with him to transact the 
business. The prince remained at Batson's Ck>fiee-bouee, Comhill^ 
while Frederick was employed on the bills. Some impediment oc- 
curred, which prevented the affair fit>m bein^ settled that day, and 
they proceeded on their usual walk before dmner, round Islington.. 
After their walk they went to Dolly's, in Paternoster-row. Their 
dinner was beef-steaks, a pot of porter, and a bottle of port The 
bill was presented to the prince, who, on lookmg over it, said it was 
reascnalMe, and handad it to Frederick, who coMurred in the same 
opiaion» and returned it to the prince, who denred him to pay. '* I 
baTe no money," said Frederidk. ^ Nor have I," saki the prince. 
" What are we to do ?" he added. Frederick paosed a few naoments^ 
then desiring the prince to remain until he returned, left the {dace, 
pledged his watch at the nearest pawnbroker's, and thus discharged 
the reckoning. My old friend Mr. Const, chairman of the Middle* 
sex sessions, who was well acquainted with Frederick, says, that 
tlie article pledged was not Frederick's watch, but the prince's cane, 
which he held in great vahie ; yet, as for as my recollection serves, 
it was the watch. 

The prince, after he became monarch of Poland, occasionally kept 
up an mtercourse with Frederick, and in one of his letters asked 
tlM latter if be remembered when they were "^ in pawn at a London 
tavera." 

The coiond bad kxlged in Northumberiand-stieet, in the Strand, 
loQg before I knew hkn; and aecordinff to the account which I heard 
from Mr. Const, was obliged to fly half naked from the house, which 
had taken fire, and was receiTed into that of Mr. Stirling, the present 
respectable coroner for the county of Middlesex, who reskkd in the 
same street. Mr. Stirling offered the colonel an "asylum in his own 
bodsb mtuiMiily, and altotted to him the second floor, where he re** 
sided for maw years. 
The ccJopera oenyeflwttiett on the elassios, on mtttaiy t wfncfi a m 
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wad on the great German generab of that period, vnm bigidyinttract- 
ire and amuaiDg. While very much resqpected, and at all timet an 
acceptable guest to many friends, he was unfortunately induced by 
an acqimintance to accept two notes. The man, who was a tradiiig 
justice at that time, died before the noter became due, and fVede- 
lick, seeing that he should be respondUe without any peconiaiy 
resource, and ajMprehensiTe of confinement in a jail, formed the des- 
perate design of suicide, borrowed a pistol of a friend, and aboC 
nimself one evening, in the chureb-yard of St Maif;aret, Westmin- 
ster. He called on me on the Wednesday previous to this fatal 
act, which took fhce on the following Friday. I was at home, but 
ordered myself to be denied, as I was then fmctising as an ocoliat, 
and was at the time goinff to visit a patient, whose case did not admit 
of delay. I, however, neard him inquire for me with the sacne 
vivid n>tfit with which he generally spoke, and bitteriy reproadied 
myselr for not having seen him when he cidled, as it struck me that 
something might have arisen in conversation to have {oeventod the 
<lreadful event 

The colonel, by his constant reading of classic authors, had im- 
bued his mind with a kind of Roman iMifference of life. He arose 
generallv verv earlv in the morning, lighted the fire when the season 
required it, cleaned his boots, prepared himself for a walk, took his 
breakfast, then read the classical authors until it was time to take ex- 
ercise and visit his friends. This even tenor of life mi^t have con- 
tmued for many years if he had not unfortunately put his hand to the 
bills in question ; but the prospect of a hopeless privation of liberty, 
and the attendant evils and horrors of a jail, operated so stroa^y 
upon his mind, halHtuated to ancient Roman notions, as to occasion 
the dreadful termination of his life by suicide. 



CHAPTER LI. 

John Woloot, M.D. I became acquainted with this extraor- 
dinary character in the year 1785, and, with some intervals, ariauig 
firomsuspicicHi and mistake on his part, I believe I wns more intimate 
with him than an^ other of his numerous connexions. What chiefly 

Eromoted our intimacy was my sincere admiration of Ins talents, and 
is p^muision that I understood his genius and fleneral character 
better than most of his other friends. I believe I may venture to 
say that such was the fisK^t I confess, I think he possessed an original 
genius, which entitles him to a very high rank in the literary anoak 
of the country. 

He was generally understood to be a good Latin scholar, and had 
made a considerable progress in the Greek language^ Hjs chief 
passioa was for. poetry, which he discovered very Mriy in life, and 
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t never reliiiqaished. His tendencj was chief! j to satire, bat (bemg a 
I great admirer of the ladies, he rery soon indulged himself in writing 
i amatory Terses. Yet, though many of them were marked by ten- 
[ demess and elegance, his humour interposed, and they generally con- 
i eluded with some epigrammatic point 

He was a great obsenrer of I^ature in every possible mode, and 

used to say, that, far from behag exhausted, her works supplied an in^ 

exhaustible source of new imagery to an attentire obsenrer. He 

often talked of the difference between the tnade poet and the poet of 

Nature. The former, he said, might produce very good poems, but 

I their excellence was deriyatire, and they had notUng origmal in their 

t composition ; while the real poet studied Nature herself, and viewed 

[ life rather than books. This opinion may appear commonplace ; it 

I is however certain that there are more original thoughts to be found 

I in his works than in any other author of m<xlem times ; nor, periiaps, 

t in that respect, would it be extravagant to compare him with some of 

t the best or our former writers. What Melmoth, in his " Fitzosbom's 

Letters,** says of " The Spleen,** written by Matthew Green, may 

i fairly be said of Wolcot's ^ Lousiad,** viz. that there are more original 

t ideas in that poem than are to be found in any otherworic of thesaaie 

extent 
I I have been often laughed at for my high opinion of Dr. Wolcot's 

Knius, but console myself with the notion, that they who ridicule me 
d either not read his works, or wanted judgment and humour suffi- 
cient to understand them. That he frequently fell into low imageiy 
I readily admit, but it will always be found tb^t it was still origmal, 
and not without a strong point. 

There is a well-written account of the doctor in the ^ Annual 
Biography and Obituary for the year 1820,** but the author is mistaken 
in some mstances^ particularly as to the success of his first publica- 
tion, his *' Lyric Odes on the jPainters,** which, far fix>m being profit- 
able, were so little noticed, except by the artists, that the publication 
coat him forty pounds. Soon after these odes were published, I was 
introduced to him accidentally by Mr. Penneck. I had read the 
^ Lyric Odes,** and when in the course of conversation I found that 
the doctor was the author of them, I was anxious to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with so humorous and so origmal a writer. I then con- 
ducted a public journal, and by fipequent extracts fi*om his works, and 
the insertion of many of his unpublished poems, I brought the name 
of Peter Pindar into so much notice that Mr. Kearsley, then a popular 
bookseller, introduced himself to him, and was a ready and liberal 
purchaser of all hb productions. 

The doctor has often declared that he was indebted to my zeal to 
bring him mto notice for half of his fame and fortune. I must, how- 
ever, do myself the justice to declare that I endeavoured to eive no- 
toriety to ms name before he wrote such reprehensible attacks upon 
our late venerable sovereign ; but as people are too apt to feel plea- 
sure in attacJis on jtfaeir superiors, and as the doctor at that time did 
Dot abotuMl in money^my exhortations and entreaties had no effect in 
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Mpotidoo to hit mterest IIei» however, Imidly ever wrote any tla^g 
tMt he Ad HOC eobmit to me m mamiicnpC; and I may mnfirhwilj 
ttv, that I induced him to make maoy alterations and msppnamau^ 
wuch not onl^ rendered his works lesB esoeptionable^ but most pro- 
l^blv sayed bun from legal consequences. 

I have often been surprised, as he was really a timid naan, bow he 
could Tenture to take suai freedoms, not only with the roya^ 
bat with many of the upper ranks. With respect to our kfe emoet- 
lent mcMiarch Geoi^ the Third, he used to say, that be reverenced 
the British constitution, and hdd its political head in due veneraliDn ;. 
but that he felt justified in sporting with the peculiarities of Ae pn- 
Tate character of the monaraL it was in vain that I oppoaed tlieae 
opinions, and referred him to Blackstone, to show the punjahment 
annexed to works that were calculated to bring the character of the 
mcmarch into contempt. In short, he found the topic too prc^Cable to 
be abandoned, and therefore pursued it to such an extent as to render 
it wonderful that it shoidd not have attracted the attention of the law 
officers of goyemment. If legal notice had been taken of his muse, 
she would certainly hare been silenced, at least upon that subiecl'; 
and I can affirm that upon one occasion, as I have already stated, 
when he was in fear that he should draw upon himself the vengeance 
of government, he had actually prepared to set off for Amenca, and 
determined never to revisit this country. The apprehenaon, how* 
ever, subsided, and impunity made him bolder. 

His lines addressed to the infamous Thomas Paine daring Uie 
French revolution, afford a proof of his attachment to the conadtu- 
tion of the country; and, to use his own expression, due care 
diould always be taken by wise statesmen to prevent ^ the unen- 
lightened million" from having any share in political power. 

Here it may be proper to give some account of what was called 
Peter's pension, of which no true statement has ever appeared, though 
inany have been published. We were one day dining with a geii^ 
man, intimately connected with a member of the govemmeat at that 
time, and in the course of conversation the doctor expressed hionaeir 
with so much vehemence against the French revolution, which was 
raging at that time, and the principles on which it was founded, that 
I jocularly said to our host, "" The doctor seems to show symptofnaof 
bribabUiiyJ' The gentleman encouraged the joke, and addressing the 
doctor, " Come, doctor," saki he, ** vfSh these opinH>ns you canhave 
no ejection to support the government*— diall I open a negotia- 
tion r The doctor gaive a doMbtful, but n<^ a discouraffing answer,. 
and then the subject dropped, but the next morning the doctor called 
on the gentleman, and knowing that he ww m the confidence of 
govenunent, asked him if he vras serious in what he had sakl the day 
b^e. The gentleman, not beiag without alarm at the progress of 
French principles, and their ensnaring nature ; aware loo of the 
power of rklicule, and how formkiahle a weapon it was in the haadf 
^i-izf ^^^^ » ^^ •"«» seriously tlttt if be was leaUy incl'med to 
afford the support of hb pea to govepMMot, he thoi#t he couU pro- 
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core for bmi its patroiiif;e. Tbt doetor md he htd seTertl works in 
pr e uarai ioD agaimt miiusterfl individiitlly, which he wouU gupprets 
if mat would do^ hot was not diq>osed to be acthrely em^oyed in 
farour of ffOTemment The gentleman, with some compTiment to 
Imi satiriciu talents, told him that he could not n^tiate on such terms, 
for, if he published Hbebs, the law might be put m force against him ; 
remarking at the same time, that by supportmg goTcrnment he woidd 
be acting upon his own declared principles, which were so hostile to 
those by which the French monarchy had been orerthrown. After 
farther discussion, the doctor permitted him to open the negotiation* 
Though government had not given the least intimation on the sub- 
ject, yet when so powerful a pen was offered, it was too well ac- 
quainted with the doctor's powers to negative the proposal. At length 
it was settled that the doctor should have three hundred a-year 
for active services. Wolcot stickled hard for five hundred a-year^ 
but, finding that he could not succeed, he consented to the measure. 
He, however, wrote nothing but a few epigrams against the Jacobms, 
which he sent to the editor of •* The Sun*" newspaper. This, how- 
ever, not being deemed an adequate service, I ^quently advised him 
to be more active ; but a sort of shame hong about him for having 
encaged in support of a government vrfaich he had so often abused, or 
rather its members, and I never coakl rouse him into action. 

I shoukl moltion, that a difficuhv bad mmn as to the mediom 
ttanwgh which he viras to receive the recompense. The gentleman 
who md opened the negotiation positively declined the office, and, ae^ 
the doctor was prohibit^ fix>m going himself to the quarter where it 
was to be received, matters seemed to be at a stand ; however, as I 
was really an ** alarmist," to use Mr. Sheridan's word, and thought 
hiehly of the advantage which might be derived from the doctor's 
talents, I offered to be the ehaonel m remuneratien. Wolcot, though, 
he really did nothing more than what I hare above inentioned, was 
constantly ui^ging me " to biin^ the bag^" as he styled it Reluctant, 
however, to ask for money which he had done nothing to deserve, I 
delayed my application so k>ng that he grew impatient, and asked me 
if he mi^ht go himself to the quarter in qoestioD; I answered that I 
thought It was the best way, for I had reason to believe he considered 
he was really to have five hundred a-year, and that the gentleman wha 
had negotiated the business and myself were to divide the other two. 
The doctor then angrily applied to the fountain-head, and on inquiring 
what sum he was to have, was told that it was to be three hundred 
a^ear, and that I had qioken of his talents in the highest terms, and 
of the advantages which miydit be expected from mem. He then 
declared that te should decline the business altogther, and returned 
the ten pounds which he Irad taken of our host, as he said, to ^ bind 
the bargain." Disgusted with his suspicion, I reproached him on 
the occasion, and we separated in an^. 

As I knew the doctor was too apt to give a favourable colouring to 
his own cause, and that he had represented the whole transaction as 
a trap to ensnare him, thoiigh tte overture had actually come firom 
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himself, I addressed a letter to him, and faithfully and fally dettSed 
the whole affair, telling him that I kept a copy of my letter to read 
wherever I heard that he had misrepresented the matter. Many 
years of separation passed, but hearing he was bUnd, infirm, lame, 
and asthmatic, I resolved one Monday morning to begin the week 
with an extinction of all enmity between us, ai^ went to his iodgiiigs 
in Soraers* Town on that day. I addressed him in the most fiieodfy 
tone, but he did not recollect my voice, and when he understood wIh> 
I was, he appeared delighted, pressed me to have a glass of brandy- 
and-water, though it was morning, and said that if I would stay, I 
should have a beef-steak or any thin^ else I could desire. In daort, 
we were reconciled in a moment, and I repeated my visits as often as 
4M>nvenient to me, promising that I would positively drink tea with 
him on every Saturday. I found his faculties as good as ever, and 
iiis poetical talents in full vigour. 

I often wrote several of his compositions from his dictation, whick 
'Were not published, but fell into the hands of his worthless executor. 
I derived so much pleasure and instruction from his conversation, that 
I was constant in my attendance upon him on the stipulated day. 
Having, however, unavoidably omitted one Saturday, he sent one of 
his feinale servants to desire me to come, and to tell m'e that he had 
something for me. I went, when he desired me to take up the pen, 
and dictated the following lines, which he said he should haTe sent to 
me if he had been aUe to write, and they were the very last ha ever 
.suggested. 

INVITATION. 

Taylor, why keep so long away 
From one who hates a gloomy day ? , 

Then let not UzmoM o'ero#me ye, 
Hasten with stories, wit, and rbym«. 
To give a fillip to dull time, 

And drive the d-*iiM bine devils from me. 

Ah! Taylor, " nonnan qtuiHs eram^** 
For the tomb I fear I near am, 

But who can hope to live for ever? 
One foot is in the grayo, no doubt, 
Then come and try to help it out, 

An ode shall praise thy kind endeavour. 

The ode, however, he did not live to write, which I sincerely re- 
gret, as I have reason to believe that it would have manifest^ at 
once, his favourable opinion of me, his genius, his humour, and his 
friendship. 

A few days before his death he sent two landscapes to me, painted 
by the old masters, for one of which I had many years before offered 
to give him five guineas, which he refused, saying in his strong man- 
ner, " No — I won't sell pleasure." Both of these pictures were so 
much injured by negligence and bad treatment, that they were not 
worth accepting otherwise than as memorials of friendship. Rt>m 
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<^e of them, that which I had offered to purchtfe, my excellent 
friend Mr. Westall, RA. kindly cot off the injured parts, and reduced 
it into a pleaaii^ moonlight scene, which I now possess. 

As far as I can presume to judge, Doctor Wolcot had a profound 
knowledge of painting, and a re&ed taste for that art His objec- 
tions were generally uived with original humour and ludicrous com- 
parisons, which had all Ule force and accuracy of the most elaborate 
criticism. He said t^at his sreat aim was to make Opie a Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti, but that ne must first have made him a gentle- 
man, which he found impossible. This remark, however, was made 
during hb variance with that original artist, of whose talents he thought 
highly and deservedly. 

The raillery which frequently took place between him and Opie 
^ivas highly diverting. Wolcot's sallies were marked with vigour, 
with a classical point, and Opie's with all the energy of a mind 
naturally very powerful; their controversies always ended vrith 
laughter on both sides, and vnthout the least ill will. The contest 
was what Johnson applies to the characters in Congreve*s plays, an 
** intellectual gladiatorship," in which neither might be deemed the 
▼ictor. The doctor and I used frequently to fall into contests of the 
same kind, but I found him generally too strong, and my only expedi- 
ent was to make him lauffh, by retorting some of his old sallies against 
me, which the company uou^t were my ovna, and he used to smile 
«t my impudence m repeating them agamst him. Sometimes those 
in company who did not know as, were apprehensive that we should 
part in emnity, but we always went home arm-in-arm, as' if nothing 
iiad happened. 

My weekly visits contmued many years, with unabated pleasure on 
my part, and I may presume much to the gratification of the doctor* 

As a proof that he was a kind and considerate master, when one 
of his servants came to tell me that he had been taken ill, and vrasde- 
Jirious when she lefl him, die wept all the time that she described his 
Atuatiop. I went as soon as I coukt in the afternoon, and then 
learned that he had recovered his faculties, but was asleep. I sat by 
his bedade, expecting he wouki awake, amusing myself vnth a volume 
of his woriLs until ten o'ek>ck. He then awoke, and I told him how 
long I had been there, observii^ that it was a dreary way home, and ' 
peitaps not quite safe, concludrng with saying, *" Is there any thing on 
earth that I can do for you ?" His answer, delivered in a deep and 
strong tone, was, ** Bring back my youth.** He fell into a sleep again, 
and I left him. On calling on him the next day, I found he had died, 
as might be said, in his sleep, and that those words were the last he 
ever uttered. 

Such was the end of a man who possessed extraordinary powers, 
great acquisitions, and an original senius. I cannot but consider him 
indeed as a man among those of ue most distinguished talents that 
this country has produced, and whose works ought, and must be con- 
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•idered as coo^MMitioBf markadl by extnordiBiiy pcmei«» i 
Ue humour, ittire, and imaginatioiL* 

There are reatonable imibU about the autbeatici^ of hia will. 
The person who possessad it was a very ^^^tr man, but Teiy cun- 
ning and well aoquabted with the world. The doctor was disguCed 
' with him, and only endured him because he hated solitude after be 
was blind. Woicot, who thought hnn an honest man, told me that 
he had his wilL I told him what the doctor had said, and be d^iied 
that he was entrusted with a will After Wolcof s death, however, 
be said that he had found the will among some copper-pktes, from 
drawings by the doctor, from which prints had been pubhsbed. A 
▼ery respectable person, who is a clerk in one of the c^ces in Somer- 
set House, who was entrusted by Wokot, and who used to receive 
dividends for him at the bank, assured me that it vras impossible a 
will could be found in the alleged situation, as he had looked eiwec 
the copper-plates a short time befinre ; that no paper was amoog 
them ; and that it was likewise impossiUe for the doctor, blind as he 
was, to have placed any paper there at a subsequent period, or to 
have found his way to the place where the coppor-plates vrere de- 
posited. 

What strengthen the suspicion that the wiU was not genuine, k, 
that it vras vritnessad by two p^vons, vHiose names were wholly 
vnkaovni (o the servants, and vrhom they vfsnx ramrmhrred as 
visilarslo their master. The servants veeie sist er o , and the efatar ^ 



a shrawd,inteUirait» and attentive younsvrcman. Their master had 
oAea mentioned the boom that he sfaoi£i raspectively leave to them, 
and which the executor ultimately paid. He also paid the dot 
whom I have oMBAioned fifty pounds, and me the same sora, which 
the doctor had desired him to specify in vrritiitf, and which be s^pwd 
as well as he conid in hb helpless situation. Wolcol's then surviving 
sister, knowing my iadmaey vrith him, wrote to me mqairiBg the 
*particttlars req>ectmg his death, and expressii^ her surprise ttuit be 
had not left her aay thing, as he had simified to her ina lettar whiefc 
ha had dictated and sent to her, that be hoped he diould be able to 
leave her a few hundreds. I made a profile drawing of him, which 
his friend the elder Mr. Heath engraved, and vf^iich, vrith a biography 

♦ Doctor Wolcot may be said to hare been profoundly conversant with the nature 
of aian. He had mixed with rarioos olaMes of mankind, and his knowledge of 
^•m rendered him verj diooerning* and of oonseqnenee very su^kioiis. The fol- 
lowing anecdote appears to me to be a striking proof of his penetration, thoogh to 
others, when the solution is known, it maj be deemed a natural inference. He dined 
one day with a niece of Dr. Warburton, who, in speaking highly in praise of her 
uncle, expressed her surprise that ever he should be thought a proud man, *^ for, said 
she, ** I have been with hira when there were lords, bishops, and rich men in com- 
pany, and he took more notice of me, and talked more with me, than with any of the 
rest." The poor woman, as Dr. Wolcot justly observed, could hardly have given a 
better specimen of the pride of her uncle, who, to show his 6entempt for great pee- 
ple^ devoted his attention to a silly old gossip. People in general might cooler tbe 
old woman's story as literally a proof of the humility of Warburton, and I probaWy 
among them, but the discernment of Wolcot led him to the proper interpretation of 
his conduct. This development may remind us of Columbus and the •gg. 
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that I wrote of him, was inserted in the Laily's Magazine, of which 
Mr* Heath was then the proprietor. I sent the Magaaine to the 
doctor's sister, who wrote a letter to me, thanking me for my atten- 
ticMi, and recniestiw my acceptance of the second fdio of Shakmeare's 
wrorks, pnbudied by Hemings and Condell, wtncfa I receiyed from 
the executor on producing her letter. The doctor left many boxes 
full of unpublished manuscripts of his own writing, for which the 
bookseller, it is said, offered a thousand pounds, but for which the 
executor demanded double the sum ; and as he also is dead, they 
'will probably be disposed of as waste-paper, though pertiaps, if 
properly selected, they might prore a valuable addition to the poetical 
treasures of the country. The doctor's love of Ufe was intense* He 
has often said that he would take a lease of five hundred years fixHn 
nature. •* What !" said I, « with all your infirmities ?" « Yes," said 
he ; ^ for while here you are something, but when dead you are 
nothing ;" yet he firmly believed in the existence of a Supreme Being. 
I remember once mentioning the doctor's love of life to Mr. Sheridan, 
expressing my surprise. Mr. Sheridan said, that he would not only 
take a lease for five hundred years, but for ever, provided he was in 
health, in good circumstances, and with such fiends as he then 
possessed ; yet if he had taken due care of his heahh, and prudently 
managed his fortune, he might still be aUve and an ornament to the 
country. 

Dr. Wolcot had been in various parts of the world, and had mixed 
-with all the different classes of mankmd, the result of which intercourse 
was, a very unfavourable opmion of human nature. He had a dire 
hatred of all foreign courts, and of politicians in all countries. He 
thought that foreign potentates in all states were capable of the 
utokost tyranny and oppression, and that they would employ the 
worst means to efifect their purposes. Thou^ he held the nobility 
in great contempt, as proud, insolent, ignorant, and unfeeling, yet he 
confessed that be always felt awe in theur presence. 

I have been a fi*equent witness of the awe which he feh before 
great persons. Once I remember being in a private room of the old 
opera-house, where his majesty GeoT^ the Fouith, then Prince of 
Wales, condescended to permit Dr. Wolcot to be introduced to him. 
The prince received him in the most gracious manner, and in a short 
conversation observed, with d^nified affiJ)iltty, that he admired his 
genius, but sometimes thought it ill-directed. The doctor seemed to 
sink with humility and self-reproach, and made a mumbUng, inaudible 
apology. The prince maintained the same dignified ease and affit- 
bility, and Wolcot recovered his spirits enough to express his hopes 
that his royal highness would have less reason hereafter to find fimh 
with his humble muse. Nothing could be more gracefiil than the 
manner in which his royal highness took leave erf* the doctor, who, fi^m 
that time, never resumed an attack upon the royal fisunily, but trans- 
ferred all his satirical hostility to the ministers. It vras Understood 
that the prince was aware of this meeting, and it was inferred that he 
thought a courteous rebuke would have a better effect upon the 
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Rector in cheddng the license of his pen, than all the severity of die 
law if it should be called into action against him ; and the expeifient 
succeeded. 

Another time I was going up the stairs at the same <^)era-hoiiie 
with the doctor, when we met the late Duke of Cumberland, who 
with perfect good-humour, said, "How do you do, Pindaricosr 
Wolcot felt abashed, but not to the same degree as when before the 
prince. 

I learned from the late Duke of Leeds, with whom I had the 
honour to be acquainted, that meeting Dr. Wolcot in the green-room 
of Covent Grarden theatre, who had attacked him in one of his poems, 
the duke addressed him with great courtesy, and desir^ him to ac- 
company him to his box, and he would introduce him to the duchess. 
Wolcot could not resist the overture, but went with timid hesitatioii, 
and was introduced to the duchess. The duke told me, that in the 
course of conversation he adverted to the doctor^s attack upon Urn, 
and said, " But, doctor, if you disapproved of my politics, why did 
you ridicule m v nose — ^I could not help that 1" Wolcot attempted to 
excuse himself, saying he had heard that his grace had, "with other 
ministers, advised a prosecution against him for the freedom of hii 
pen. The duke assured him he was misinformed, and that he re- 
vered the freedom of the press. The doctor was received by (be 
duke and duchess with great courtesy, and they parted in the most 
amicable manner. 

I was first introduced to his grace, when Marquis of Carmarthen, 
by Dr. Monsey, at his apartments in Chelsea Hofl^tal, and he always 
saluted me with great kmdness fit>m that period till his death* The 
duke told me that as he was once goins down the stairs at St. James's 
Palace, he saw the celebrated Earl of Bath descendinff at the same 
time, and apparently with^at pain. The duke, then Lord O^n, 
offered his assistance, which the earl accepted ; and as they went 
down the stairs, the latter said, ** Thank you, young sentleman, I hare 
more difficulty in getting down these stairs now, than ever I had in 
getting up them," alludmg, of course, to his former political import- 
ance. 

The Duke of Leeds possessed poetical talents, as was evident in a 
prologue which he once wrote, and in his Expede Herctdem^ winch 
obviously showed that if he had continued to court the muse he 
would not have wooed in vain. He was one of the best-bred ^ntle- 
men I ever knew. I remember when speaking of his srace with the 
late Mr. Kemble, the latter said the duke always reminded him of the 
higher characters in Con^ve, observing that he had their ease, 
courtesy, elegance, and spnghtliness in his conversation, without any 
of their licentiousness and occasional grossness. 

I have often met his crace in the green-room of Covent Gardes 
theatre, and sometimes he appeared a little under the influence of 
Bacchus, in consequence, it was said, of the want of domestic fdidtf ; 
but he never deviated in the slightest degree from his habitual polte- 
ness, affability, and good-humour. Never was there a greater con- 
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trast than between the deportment of his grace and that of the late 
Marqvis of Abercom, whom I sometimes saw in the same place. 
The marquis assumed a haughty dignity of demeanour, and looked 
around as if he thought he disgraced himself by condescending to 
cast a glance upon any person in the room. The performers, who are 
never wanting m humour, ridicule, and mimicry, on his departure amply 
revenged themselves for his indignant neglect by amusing caricatures 
of his manner. Not so with the Duke of Leeds, who was always 
treated by them with the most respectful attention, and seemed ta 
raise them in their opinion of themselves by his courteous kindness 
and unaffected affability. 

I once presented to his grace my first metrical production, for I 
fear to call it poetry, but did not annex my residence to the few 
original stanzas in manuscript by which it was accompanied ; and the 
next time I had the pleasure of meeting him, be gently rebuked me, 
and said that if he had known where I lived, he would not have con- 
tented himself with writing to me, but would have waited upon me 
to thank me in person. 1 lamented my omission, as I shouM have 
witnessed a perfect example of good-breeding, and should have pro- 
fited by the intelligence and abundance of anecdotes that character- 
ized his conversation. His grace frequently invited Mr. Kemble, and 
other higher actors, to meet several distinguished literary characters 
at his hospitable mansion. 



CHAPTER LH. 

Mb. WnxuM Woodpall. This gentleman, who was one of my 
early friends, was not more distinguished by his extraordinary mem« 
ory than by the rectitude and benevolence of his private character. 
His memory was, indeed, wonderfully accurate and retentive. The 
public journal which he instituted, and for many years conducted, was 
rendered so popular by his faithful report of parliamentary debates, 
that the proprietors of other public journals were obliged to resort to 
similar means, in order to keep up the comparative credit of their re- 
spective papers; but they were obliged also to employ many reporters, 
in order to sustain any rivalry with Mr. Woodfall in that department 
of a newspaper. His practice in the House of Commons during a 
debate was to close his eyes, and to lean with both hands on his stick. 
He was so well acquainted with the tone and manner of the several 
speakers, that he only deviated from his customary posture when a 
new member addressed the house, and having heard his name, he had 
no subsequent occasion for farther inquiry. 

Upon one occasion, some observations were made upon one of Mr. 
WoodfaU's reports in the Court of King's Bench, when Lord Kenyon 
was chief-justice. In omsequence of what the counsel had said on the 
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report m question, in which a hci of gome uaporiaBce was inwrfvedt 
Lord Kenjbn desired to see the newspaper, which was banded to 
him. After perusing the passage referred to, his lordship inquired if 
the journalist was tl^ gentleman who was so distinguished for accu- 
racy in reporting debates, and being answered in the affirmative, he 
said, that he had been so frequent a witness of that gentleman's sur- 
prisinff correctness in reporting debates in the House of Lords, that be 
was disposed to give implicit credit to his precision in tlie present in- 
stance, and therefore no more was said on the subject 

But what increased the wonder as to the powers of his memory, 
was bis ability to retain a full recollection of any particular debate a 
fortnight after it had occurred, and during the intervention of many 
other debates. ' On such occasions he used to say, that he had placed 
it in a comer of his mind for future reference. When employed in 
writing his reports, he was not so absorbed in the subject as to be in- 
capable of playful aberrations, of which I may properly mention aa 
instance, related to me by Mr. John Windus, of the Court of EIx- 
chequer. 

Mr. Woodfall, on account of his judgment and candour as a drama- 
tic and theatrical critic, and for his zeal in supporting the interests of 
the drama, was permitted by the theatrical proprietors to write orders 
for the admission of his friends. Mr. Windus, then a boy, during his 
school vacation, called on him for the purpose of asking for an order. 
Mrs. Woodfall told him, that as her husband was then occupied on a 
very important debate, he could not see him. Mr. Woodfall, how- 
ever, hearing his voice, called him into his private room and inquired 
what he wanted. Being told, he said, " Ob, you want an order," 
and proceeded on his debate. Having reached some period that ad- 
mitted of a pause, he again asked young Windus what he wanted, and 
the request being repeated, he uttered the same words and resumed 
writing the debate. After many repetitions of tlie same question and 
answer, Mr. Woodfall took a piece of paper and wrote something to 
the following effect, addressed to the boy's schoolmaster : *' Sir, the 
bearer is a very bad boy, and I desire you will give him a severe 
whipping, and place it to tlie account of yours, Toby Ticklerump." 
After young Windus had recovered from bis surprise, Mr. Woodfall^ 
with bos usual kindness, gave the proper order, and returned to his 
occupation. 

This circumstance, however unimportant in itself, is mentioned to 
show that, in the micbt of a hibour that might be expected to engross 
all his mental powers, he was able to indulge a facetious humour. Mr« 
Windus kept the whimsical order till his riper years, as a singular 
proof of the intellectual power and play fill humour of his eariy friend. 

IwBs well acquainted with Mr. Woodfall, and can bear a cordial 
testimony to his moral worth, and the candour and justice of his thea« 
trical criticisms. He always seemed to touch the true points of merit 
and defects in a drama, or in the performance ; but while he proved 
his judgment, he was always wt^rm in his panegyrics and l^iient in 
bis censure. When attending any new drama, or new perfonaer, his 
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attemioii Beemed b; tbe exftretnoii tf b» features to apprDsch to 
wiwrity, though there was BothkME like it in hia heart. 

I remember the late Mr. Joho fiemble, when we were once attiig 
together at the theatre^ bade me obaerreMr.Woodfalliaoneof thoaa 
aerioos moocb, and said, " How applicable to him is the passage m 
Hamlet, " thoughts black, handaapt^ After conducting ^ the Morning 
Chrontcle" wiUi a due attention to the course of public events and 
characters, and without any of that daring scandal, scurrility, and&b> 
volous levity too characteristic of tbe puUic prints, as the proprietors 
of that paper were not capable of properly estimating the value of hit 
talenta, and wanted to impose restraints i^n his pow^r as editor, he 
relinquished his connexion with it, and instituted a new daily paper 
Bfider the title of" The Diary,'' which be supported l^ his name and 
abilities for many years ; hat as parliamentsury debates became the 
chief objects of public attention, as the rival journals were directed td 
the same objects, and as he had to contend against a host of reporters, 
who were able to render the debates as long, and, perimps, longer 
than it was possible for his individual efforts to extend them, the suc- 
cess of bis new paper did not fiilfil bis expectations, which uxliiced 
liim to put an end to it. 

To snow the grateiid feelings that animated his heart on the very 
^y in which he terminated tm existence of '^ Tbe Diary,'' he sent a 
letter to me, expresnng his thanks for the voluntary and gratuitous 
articles with which I tu^ sapplisd him for many ^r% and which on 
my part were gratiiying%ontrib«tioBS of friendship to a worthy maa^ 
who was always prompt and zealous in the exertion of his taleatf 
wherever they couU be osetiL 

Mrs. WoodfeU was an excellent wife and mother. There were 
five sons, and one daughter, d of whom were educated vnth paresh 
tal care, and aU of wImbi rewarded that care by their good conduet 
and their talents. The eUesl saa, who was sent to the univer8ity,aiid 
wha displayed great abiHtie% was able to render vakiaUe service ta 
in fiither*s jeunnly and prDosised to become emment at the bar or 
in the pulpit; but was onfortunately, in the midst of the hopes which 
hk intellectiial powers and attainsscnts had excited, seized with a 
aieiAd makihr which totally unfitted hnn for business, and at length 
fimdly obliged the family to phce him in a situation ap|»ropriated to 
such melancholy cases. 

Mr. WoodfaU was a very hospitable character. He possessed a 
'venr handsome residence at Kentish Town, which was olien the scene 
^meodship and conviviality. I remember passfaig a very pleasant 
day at tins mansi(Hi. Among the numerous guests on that oceaMon 
were the late Mr. Tickel, whose literary and colloquial powers were 
well known ; the late Mr. Richardson^ whose Hterary talents vfere 
jusdy admired for his part in that memorable publication '' The RoUiad 
and the Probationary Odes," which oace excited public attention in 
no sliriit degree ; the late Mr. John Kemble ; the late Mr. Periy of 
^* The Morning Chronicle ;" Dr. Glover, whose facetious and convivial 
powers were m high repute ; and Francb Const, Esq. The day was 
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a little interrupted b^ a short dispute between Mr. Xemble and Mh 
Perry, the latter having riven an offensive answer to something said 
by Mr. Kemble. Mr. Kemble looked at him with cdntempt, and 
-wishing to put an end to the contest, said emphatically, with Zanga, 
**A lion preys not upon carcasses." This rdoinder roused Mr. 
Perry, and serious hostilities might have ensued, if Mr. Const and Mn 
Richardson had not instantly interposed, and by their friendly and 
impressive mediation restored peace and good-humour. 

The late Mr. Francis Twiss, father of the present Mr. Horace Twissr, 
by the sister of Mr. Kemble, was also one of the party, and as soon as 
Mr. Perry aro&e with an evident hostile spirit, he arose also to support 
his friend Kemble, and to effect a reconciliation, but his feelings over- 

G»wcred him, and the work of amity was effectually accomplShed by 
essrs. Const and Richardson. Care, however, was judiciously taken 
by Mr. Woodfall to prevent the disputants from returning to town in 
the same vehicle, lest the contest should be renewed. I returned in 
the same coach with Mr. Const, Mr. Kemble, and Mr. Twiss, and 
there was no allusion to the unpleasant controversy in our journey. 

Mr. Woodfall had a high idea of the importance of a parkamentaiy 
reporter, and when I one day congratulated him on having his elder 
son in town to assist him, dunng a very heavy week — ^" Yes," said he, 
^' and Charles Fox to have a debate on a Saturday I — ^what ! does he 
think that reporters are made of iron 1^ There is a ludicrous simpli- 
city in his thus supposing that a great politician, with an object of 
consequence to his party m view, Siould hate thought of parliament- 
ary reporters. 

Mr. Woodfall told me that after Dr. Dodd had been tried and con- 
victed, but not ordered for execution, he sent to request Mr. Wood- 
fall would visit him in Newgate. Mr. Woodfall, who was always 
ready at the call of distress, naturaUy supposed the doctor wished to 
consult him on his situation, or to desire that he would insert some 
article in his favour in '' The Morning Chronicle.'^ On entering the 
place of confinement, Mr. Woodfall began to condde with him on his 
unfortunate situation. The doctor immediately interrupted him, and 
said that he wished to see him on quite a different subject He them 
told Mn Woodfall, that, knowing his Judgment on dramatic meters,, 
he was anxious to have his opinion of a comedy which he had writ- 
ten, and if he approved of it, to request his interest with the managers 
to brinff it on the stage. Mr. Woodfall was not only surprised, but 
shocked, to find the doctor so insensible to his situation, and the m(^*e 
so, because whenever he attempted to offer consolation, the doclor as 
often said, " Oh 1 they will not h&ng me T while, to aggravate Mr, 
Woodfall's feeNngs, he had been informed by Mr. Ackerman, the 
keeper of Newgate, before his interview with the doctor, that the 
order for his execution had actually reached the prison. For this ex- 
traordinary fact, the reader may confidently rely on the veracity of 
Mr. WooJfalL* ^ 

* I once beard Uie unfortonate doctor preach at the Ma|rda]eii Hospital. Pitemn- 
inf upoa Us importance, he did not arrire tiU the i^rice wae oTer, and a deiSTmao 
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Mr. GaoRGs Woodfall. The name of WoodM will alwayv 
rank high in my esteem and gratitude, particularly that branch of the 
family which 1 now introduce. He was the son of my old friend 
Mr. Henry Sampson Woodfell, formerly chief proprietor of " The 
Public Advertiser " at that time the principal public journal ; and, as 
a proof of its decided superiority, the vehicle which Junius bad pre- 
ferred to communicate his productions to the world at large. It 
could not have been merely the high estimation in which " The Publie ^ 
Advertiser ' was held at the period in question, whidi induced him ta 
make this honourable selection, but because he must have known 
something of the firmness, public spirit, and inflexible integrity of 
Mr. Henry Sampson Woodfell. However that may be, it is certaia 
that though Junius might have known him, he did not knew Junius, 
and hence the preference which Junius gave him is the more honour* 
able to my old friend. But to the credit of Mr. H. S. Woodfall, 
though it was generally supposed that Junius had intrusted him with 
his name as v^ell as with his productions, Mr. Woodfall never affected 
to know the author, directly or indirectly; and I remember when I 
. once met him at dinner at the house of Mr. Harris, the late chief 
proprietor of Covent Garden theatre, and Junius became the subject 
of conversation, I <rii>served that Junius moat be dead, for ttuit so 
miny topics of constitutional importance had occurred since he last 
wrote, that he would have been induced to come forward again if ho 

had entered the pulpH and commenced the termpn. The clergymin, however, re- 
■iffned his tituation as soon as the doctor appeared. His discourse was delivered 
with energy, but with somethings theatrical in his action and poetical in his lanipiage. 
Among other passages of a lofty description, I remember he said, that ** the mwm 
whose iiie is oondueted aeoording to the principles of the Christian religion, wiU haver 
the satisfiu^tion of an approving conscience and the i^lory of an admiring God.'* 
Dodd published a volume of poems, some of which are m Dodsley's collection. His 
sermons have a tincture of poetry in the language. I heard him » second time in . 
Charlotte Chapel, Pimlioo, nid hui discourse made the same imprsssion. . 

It was lamentable to remark the difference between his former deportment in th» 
streete and his appearance in the coach the last time I saw him, when he was going 
to suffer the sentence of th6 law. In the stroeU he walked with his head erect ana^ 
with a lofty gait, like a man conscious of his own importance, and perhaps of the dig- 
nity of his sMred calling. In the ooaeh he had sunk down with his head to the side^ 
his face pale, while his features seemed to be expanded : his eyes were dosed, and 
he appeared a wretched spectacle of de«pair. The crowd of people in Holbom, 
where I saw him pass, was immense, and a deep sense of pity seemed to be the uni- 
versal feeling. I woe young and adventurous, or I should not have trusted myself 
in so vast a multitude ; sympathy had repressed tiery tendency towards disorder,, 
'•even in so varied and numerous a mass of people. 

Dr. Dodd, on the day when he was taken into custody, had engaged to dine witb 
the late Chevalier Ruspini, in Pall Mall. He had arrived some time before the hour 
appointed, and soon after two persons called and inquired for him, and when he wenU 
to them, he was informed that they had come to secure him on a crittiinal charge.. 
The doctor apologized to the chevalier for the necessity of leaving him so abrupUy,, 
and desired that he would not wait dinner for him. Soon after dinner a friend of 
the chevalier called, and said he bad just left the city, and informed the company 
that Dr. ^odd had been committed to prison on a charge of forgery. I was present 
at the sale of his effeoU at his house in Ar^le-street. During the sale a large table 
in the drawing-room was covered with private letters to the doctor, all open, and 
some signed by many noblenien and distinguished characters* I presume these let*' 
ttrs were to )fe Md la one lot, bat I did not sUy till the conclusion of the sale.. 
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vnn ati^e. Mr. WoodM then mM, '< I hope and tnnt be ii not 
dead, as I think he woidd haye left nie a legacy; for tboudi I da- 
rned much honour from his preference^ I su£red much by Uie free^ 
dom of his pen." These were his very words, and the bhot integrity 
of his manner fully confirmed his previous declarationy in the same 
company, that he was really ignorant of the aiHhor. 

I had been an anonymous correspondent with Mr. H. S. WoodfiiD 
some years, merely in gratification of my political principles and 
feelings, without his knowing from whom be derived my communi- 
cations ; but a youthful messenger whom I once sent with a letter, 
met him at his own door, and being asked from whom he came, 
mentioned my name. I then thought it necessary to let him know 
who was his correspondent, and from that period avowed to him aB 
my humble contributions to his joumaL 

At a later period I became acqusunted with his son, Mr. G^i^ 
Woodfall, the subject of my present notice, who at the period alluded 
to must have been nearly a boy. However, it has been my good for- 
tune to become intimate with him at his ovm and other hospitable 
taUes, particularly at that of Mr. Akierman Crowder. 

Mr. Henry Sampson Wood^l presented to me the first collection 
of the Works of Junhis, corrected by the author, vrith a kmd of 
inscription firom himself; and when his son Geoi^ brought forth lua 
faffge edition, in three vokimes, including all the private letters of 
Junius, he paid me the same gratifying compliment. Previous, how- 
ever, to this compliment, he paid me one much higher, in requesting 
that I woukl look over the files of "The Pubfic Advertiser,'* before the 
year 1769, in order to see if there were any works of Junius previous 
to his signature under that name. I did so, and found a letter signed 
*• Publicola,* which, in the style and the whole scheme of the com- 
position of Junius, was obviously written by the same hand, though 
not vrith the neat and polished language which afterward charac- 
terized those fetters that excited the attention and admiration of the 
public, and which will always rank among the chief productions of 
British literature. There was also a short letter signed Junius, but 
which Mr. H. 8. WoodfUl did not indude in the first collection. 

When, by the treachery of a partner, I was deprived of the pro- 
perty which I had employed a great part of my Efe in acquiring, and 
was thrown upon the workl at wa advanced age, without resource, 
Mr. Geoi^ Woodfell, as soon as he heard of my misfortune, desired 
Mr. Alejuinder Chalmers to tell me, that if I would publish my 
poems by subscription, he would print them for me at cost price ; 
and, of course, I accepted his generous offer. He, Mr. A. Chalmers^ 
and Mr. William Nicol, the son of my old and worthy friend the late 
Mn Geoiige Nicol, of Pall Mall, formed a kind of committee, ar- 
ranged matters, and issued proposals for the publication, and exerted 
themselves to procure subscnbers, after having liberally subscribed 
themselves. My old fi-iend Mr. Freeling, now Sir Francis, kindly 
consented to join this amicable committee, but there was no occasioa 
to call him from his important duties. Messrs. IVtine and Foss, Loog^ 
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BMn, Raef^Orme, and Co, J. Bkhardsoii, and J. Uvarrvy.tAXf^oi^ 
received sabscriptioiM, and tbe work waa broagbt forward wHh dl 
doe expedition. One vobme only wa87>roposed to the subscriben ; 
but Tanity, pride, and folly, which indeed all mean the same iixof^ 
tempted me to bring forth all the trifles I had wriUen, and extend it 
to two^ not reflecting tint I thereby not only reduced my profits 
greatly, but gave additional (rouble to Mr. George Woodfall, as well 
as moch increased my obligation to him. He, however, in tbe true 
qxrit of friendship, disregs^ed the increased trouble and intrusion 
upon his press, and only regretted, on my account, that I had thus 
lenened the pecumary advantage which 1 might otherwise have de- 
rived from so extensive and so honourable a list of subscribers. It 
remains for me to say, that perhaps a nxne correct worky so far as 
relates to tjrpography, never issued from the English or any other 
{veas. 

To return for a few moments to Junius, a writer who, for bis zeal 
far the Britsrii constitutioa, and the spirit and elegance vnth which be 
defended it, deserves to be classed anKM^ its strongest champions ; 
it nrosi be acknowledged that he was inconsistent and cruel in the 
maaner in which he mentioned our revered sovereign Geoi^ the 
ThtnL Sometimes Junius spedLs of that amiable monsirch as pos- 
teasing tbe best of hearts, and sometimes as one of the basest men 
in the kingdooi ; thoi^ he was unable to bring any positive charge 
a^jainst the king, that, if justly feimded, was not rath^ applicable to 
las nnnders. 

George the Third was a quiet, domestic, and lieoignant monarch. 
He was fond of the fine arts, and vras a liberal patiaa of them. To 
faia libendity we owe the Royal Ascademy, to which we are indebted 
for that proeress in national taste ythkh has rendered the British 
acfaodofp£it^ He was 

accused of bein^ .obstinate ¥rith respect to the American war; bat 
ftatrepvBtedobstmacymaymorepsdybe considered as atrue sense 
of tbe digpky of his crown, and firaneas in sopporfii^ it, that be 
miffhit maintam the bonomr of the eamire, and transmit it unmipaired 
to his sncoesaors. I heard tbe greatLord Chfitham say in the House 
of Lords on ikm subject, as I have mentioned in another place, ad- 
dressing the advocates for American independence, ^ Would you 
disinherit the Prince of Wales of his )q;itimatejpossessions f '^ And 
sorely hUmqesty had a right to try to r^ain the full extent of his de- 
miaioes. What would tbe world have thought, and what would history 
have sidd, it Geoige the Third had surrendered America without a 
stroffj^ to a set « men who at that period appeared to be only a 
banoof ambilioos demagogues, who made their opposition to the 
g o v ernm ent at home the ground of their own aspirations to lead m a 
republic f Granting that it watr a hopeless attempt to recover the 
abbon^sion of the American colonies, still that attempt was the act 
of his mimslers, and tbey are not very sound statesmen who canonbjr 
form their judgments when the events are before them. But this 
important question is now effisctoally settled. America seems to be 
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under a wise and resolute goverament, which, howerer, no pditieal 
sagacity could possibly anticipate or predict ; and it is probable that 
both countries will be benefited by the separation, while they exist in 
independence and in friendship with each other. I therefore can- 
not but condemn Junius for his virulence and gross.personali^ against 
a monarch, who, feelinc the dignity of bm station, was anxious to 
support and to retain the whole of his empire, for the advantage of 
his country as well as from his own conscientious sense of duty, and 
also as a monarch to whom was mtrusted the honour and welfare of 
his empire. 

Junius was, therefore, in a dilemma, for if he thought that the 
ministers acted solely according to the uncontrollable will of the 
monarch, his attacks should have been confined to the monarch ; but 
if he thought that the monarch, whose private virtues he acknow- 
ledged, submitted to the judgment and discretion of his ministers, hb 
censure should wholly have oecn addressed to them. But the wisest 
men are limited in their faculties, and can only act according to ex- 
isting circumstances and probable prospects ; and that consideration 
will excuse, if not justify, the opposition to American independence. 

There is this insuperable obstacle in the way of all attempts to 
<liscoyer the author of Junius : he says, '' I am 4he sole depoMtary of 
my own secret, and it sJudl perish tmth meP Therefore, if he were 
to avow himself, he could not expect to be credited, and nothing but 
a succession of letters, written with equal spirit, vigour, knowledge, 
and satirical severity, could support his pretensions. My friend Mx. 
Richardson informed me that Charles Fox and Mr. Shendan thoueht 
lightly of Junius, and said that there was as good writing eveiv day 
in the newspapers. The public evidently think otherwise ; for, though 
Che reputation of these celebrated compositions has been assigned to 
many individuals, public confidence has not been attached to any 
of theoL 

My friend Dr. Kelly, of Finsbury-square, published a tract, in 
order to prove that Burke was the author, and cited many parallel 
passages from acknowledged works of Burke, comparing tbem with 
•extracts from Junius, yet they are not of so striking a »milarity as to 
decide the question. Junius, in recommending a union among the 
opponents of government who had differences among themselves, 
«ays, '* I would accept a simile from Mr. Burke, and a sarcasm from 
Colonel Barry." This was written while Mr. Burke was in the 
zenith of his reputation, and can it then be supposed that if he were 
Junius, he would have mentioned himself in a manner bordering on 
contempt, as if he could offer nothing better than a simile as an 
orator and a politiciah ? As to the opmion of Charles Fox and Mr. 
Sheridan respecting the merit of the letters, even granting that the 
public journals contain productions of great excellence, which can- 
not, indeed, be denied, yet it must be admitted that Junius set the 
example of a style which improved the English language, and has 
been imitated by most succeeding writers on similar topics. 

It has been said that Dr. Johnson gave a dignity to the language ; 
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bat it may be justly obsenred, tbtt fail style has never been imitated 
in the same Hegcee as that of Junius, and has even been often duu^ed 
with being pompous, turgid, inflated, and disproportionate to the sen- 
timents which he intended to express. Dr. Johnson's remark, that in 
Junius there was more of the venom of the shaft than the vigour of 
the bow, is not an accurate description, for it is imrdly possible for 
language to be stronger than that of Junius, when he puts forth all 
Ws rigour. It has been observed that Junius never attacked Dr. 
Johnsra, and from his silence in that respect, it has been inferred 
that Burke was the author, and, therefore, spared Dr. Johnson as a 
friend ; but Burke was so irritable a man that he would have spared 
nobody, even as an avowed author. The violence and virulence of 
his temper were evidait in his separation from Charles Fox, with 
whom he had for many years been upon terms of the closest intimacy 
and friendship, though Fox was so affected as to shed tears on the 
occasion ; and Burke afterward wrote a pamphlet against Fox, ac- 
cusing him of treason, on the subjeet of Mr. Adair's mission to Rus- 
sia, as the imputed ambassador to the empress from Charles Fox and 
his party. 

But with respect to the forbearance of Junius towards Dr. Johnson, 
it may reasonably be supposed that he alluded to Johnson when he 
mentioned ^ the learned dulness of declamation," and had no occasion 
to appear in more direct opposition to the great moralist and poli- 
tician ; if he had attacked him, however, it is by no means probtbie 
that he would have sunk under the weight of the ponderous lexicog- 
rapher. 

It has been said that it was in the power of Burke to imitate any 
style, and his pamphlet in the manner of Lord BoUngbroke has been 
noentioned as afibiding a proof thit be vras master of the language, 
«iid cooU therefore eaaly assume that of Junius ; but it was not 
JO much the language of Lord Bolii^roke that he imitated, as his 
lordship's mode of reasoning, for there is not so marked a character 
in his style as in his aif[ument and tlie general tendency of his com- 
positions. Perhaps, too, if Burke's pamphlet had not been brought 
forward as an avowed resemblance of tne manner of Lord Boling- 
broke, it never would have appeared in that light to the public. 
Besides, when Junius wrote his first letter, which bears no resem- 
blance to the style of Burke, he had no reason to apprehend that he 
should be drawn into a controversy which would render it necessary 
for him to conceal himself from the wprld at lai^e, and oblige him 
to assume a style different from bis own, as would have been the 
case if Burke had been the author. ** Style," says Gibbon, " is the 
image of character," and Burke's natural style was too diffuse, ftowery, 
and metaphorical to represent such a character as might be supposed 
to attach to Junius, who is shrewd, compact, neat, and pointed. 

But of all the absurd attempts to discover Junius, that of Mr. 
Philip Thicknesse was the most hopeless and improbable, who pub- 
lished a pamphlet to prove that Mr. Home Tooko was the author, 
as if Mr. Home Tooke would assume an anonymous character to 
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tnomph omt iknmX: to my ndlhbf of tfe bboved aeconcy af 
In ftyfe ecMiipai^ with thai of Jinnf, betiltt 
tioos thit moft oocur to every reflectkiff Buod. IhaTe meocknedm 
another phuce that Mr. Hcnne TooketoSl me thttthe knew the wrthor 
of JaakM thirty jrean after JoaieB oeaaed to write^-ead when he ooaU 
iMUPdiy hare had any reason for oonoealmefit 

My old friend Mr. Boaden, a gentleroan well known and jady 
regpacted in the literary world, has devoted much attention to the 
aobject of Junius, and at one time was disposed to ffive the pafan U> 
Mr. (xibbon, and has cited many passages ifiom bo& writers which 
bear a strong resemblance to each other. Mr. Boaden addressed 
the late Lord Sheffield in a letter, and cited those parallel passages.. 
His lordship returned a very polite answer, but, though he diflfered 
fifxxn Mr. Boaden, and intonated that he knew Mr. Gibbon was not' 
Junius, yet his brdship did not ofier any strong reason to support his 
positive n^ation. That Mr. Gibbon fattd a power of sarcasm and a 
ferce of eloquence sufficient to justify Mr. Boaden's surmise, is evi- 
dent ; but considering the benevolence of Mr. (Stbbon's character^, 
and the suavity of his manner, it may be doubtful whetlier he wodd 
ever have writt^i with the virulence and asperity which may o&etk 
be discovered in the letters of Junius. 

I attended die late Dr. William Himter's lectures on anaftony at 
the same time that Mr. Gibboa and Dr. Adam Smith were fettow- 
popik, and beard much of the conversation which passed b^wee» 
tlM ibnoerand Dr. Hunter; for Mr. Gibbon, at the end of eveiy 
lecture, used to leave his seat to thank the doctor for the pleasare and 
iDslnMAkai which he had received. The oiiU, courteous, polite^ and 
•ftble maanen which Ifr. Gttboa on these oocaaions masafinted^ 
ware very diflfereot from those wUeh nay be iwpp oa ed to hav« ani* 
mated the aaad of Janius ; to say nothing'of the piety of Juoiaa 
oocasiwaUy, whkii wiU hai% be attributed to tfaeskqHieai I 



CHAPTER LIII. 



TflouGH I have mentioned Mr. Sheridan under a particular head, 
3^ as I write without method, and as matters casually occur to my 
memory, I shall insert them as thsy present themselves. If I did 
not seize these scattered recollections, they would perhaps never 



recur. 



Mr. Sheridan was one of our ^reat men, and will not only live in 
dramatic annals, but be recorded in the history of the countiy. His 
errors as well as his good qualities should be known, that they who 
may emulate his merits may also avoid his fruits. He is a proof how 
* ?! . ?^"®"y P'^^^ delicate, and honourable, may be vrorped 
Md mjured by adversity, which ofiton sours the temper and corropta 
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the hotrt AUnost all las errors maj be inputed to his neceoities, 
v^hich destroyed the balance of his mind. His talents raised him 
into a rank which he had not the meaas of supporting. When sober, 
he was cheerfiil and good-humoured. When he had drunk too 
fiduchy he sometimes Became misaathropcy splenetic^ ready, and 
almost eager, to <^end. Our mutual fineod, Joe Richardson, who 
vms a penetrating observer, and knew Sheridwi better than airybody, 
nid that in his siuleo fits he " would search his mind for the bitterest 
tfaii^ that be could conceive," and fireely give vent to them against 
the person at whom his temporary pique, or rather anger, might be 
directed. But this was the result pf U^ose pecuniary difficulties 
winch compelled his pride to submit to oUigation. 

I will only mention one instance of this unfortunate disposition, 
which occurred at a time of convivial excess^ that happened at Kelly's 
8akx>n in Pall Mall, which Kelly kindly concealed, but which I learned 
from Richardson. On this occasion ne had taken offence against the 
late Mr. John Kemble, and had assailed him in tbe most bitter manner. 
Kemble had borne thts venomous hostility for some time with great 
patience, and had pushed round the bottle in hopes that Sheridan 
might be tempted to drink away his ai^r; but finding that, as the 
lion lashes himself into fiiry, so Sheridan's rancour seemed to faKrease, 
imable to bear the provocation any longer, Kemble seized a decanter 
and threw it at Sheridan, who wckily turned his head aside and 
escaped a blow which might othervnse have been fitfaL The com- 
pany then interfered! Sheridan apologised for his iU-fauBMor, «id as 
they were really both liberal-mmded and good-natured men, they 
went out soon aAer in perfect amity togethen 

Sheridan was indeed good-^natuiiod, and if be had been a man of 
fortune would not only have been a man of nice honour, as Richardscm ^ 
said of him, but have been a liberal paUt>a and a genesous firie»L I 
met him one day while the naval mutiny spread a general alarm, 
when Mr. Canning had styled him the ^glorious esoeption'' from the 
revolutionary principles of his party ; and, alluding to his conduct in 
parliament, which had procured him this honourable distinction, he 
said, *' Weil, Taylor, though our politics differ, what do yum Mak of 
ne now ?" '* Why," said I, ^ it is possible jfor people to condemn in 
public what they privately encourage." *' Now," said' be, ** that's very 
unhan4K)me." " What !" rejoined I, '' you, the great wit of the age, 
not take a joke ?" '' Oh," said he, recovering Ut «od*hanioar in a 
moment, '' a joke, is it ? Well, it is, however, tte duUest I ever heard, 
and I am sorry you have no better, but I shall be glad to see you at 
Polesden." 

Having been annoyed by the appearance .of flyiog spots on the 
paoer w^p he read or wrote, he sent to me» requesting tnat I would 
call on him and «ve him my opinion upon the subject As I was 
going I met Mr. Courteney, the Irish wit, who was long the Momus 
of the House of Commons* Hearing I was going to kH)k at Sheri* 
dan's eyes» he asked tbe reason. I told him that Sheridan complained 
of flying spots before them, which were called ""muotB-vMrntm.'* 

R3 
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^Mo," said Mr. Courteney, ''with Sheridan they should he cdled 
viruy4X)Umtes.^ 

Mr. Sheridan asked me one morning to attend the rehearsal of 
Hamlet by Mr. Foote, a nephew of my old friend Jess^ Foote, the 
popular surgeon. I went to the theatre and concealed myself in one 
of the upper boxes until the rehearsal ended, and then joined Mr. 
Sheridan on the stage. I afterward wrote an introductoiy addrev 
for Mr. Foote. Mr. Foote, as well as I can recollect, recited the 
first speech of Richard the Third, and was kindly encouraged by Mr/ 
Sheridan. In the' course of conversation, I asked Mr. Sheridan what 
he thou^t of Oarrick's Richard. He said it was very fine, but in 
his opinion not terrible enough. I mentioned this <H>inion to Mrs. 
•Siddons, and she exclaimed, ^ Good God ! what coukf be more terri- 
ble r She then told me, that when she was rehearsing the part of 
Lady Anne to Garrick's Richard, in the momins, he desired that when 
at night he led her from the sofa, she would follow him step by step, 
as he said he did a great deal with his face, and wished not to turn it 
firom the audience ; but such was the terrific impression which his 
acting produced upon her, that she was too much absorbed to pro- 
ceed, and obliged him, therefore, to turn his back, on which he gave 
her such a terrible frown, that she was always disturbed when she 
xecollected it. 

During the agitation of the first Regency bill, when Lord Lou^ 
borough so unkurkily involved the opposition in legal difficulty, which 
the presence of mind and sound wisdom of Mr. Pitt rendered insu- 
perable, I became, by a circumstance of some importance in the 
political world at that time, the conductor of ** The Mominff Post.'* 
It appeared that a lady, supposed to be in great fiivour wi£ a high 
personage, and not merely connected by the ties of mutual affection^ 
bad determined to assert claims not sanctioned by law, but which, if 
openly developed, or rather promulgated, would, perhaps, have been 
attended by a national agitation. It was stated in ^ The Momins 
Post,'' rather as rumour than assertion, that the lady in question had 
demanded a peerage and 60(KU. a year, as a requital for her sup- 
pression of a fact which might have excited alarm over the empire, 
and have put an efiectual stop to all farther proceedings on the sub- 
ject of the pending regeney. 

I was enga^ merely as the dramatic critic for ^ The Morning 
Post" at that time, and was on intimate terms with a confidential ser- 
vant of the hifih personage alluded to. This confidential servant aent 
<o me, and when I went to him he assured me that there was not the 
least foundation for the paragraph in question, and requested that I 
would convey this assurance to the porson who hsiA farmed the paper 
ifrom the chief proprietor. I told him I was convinced that such a 
communication wouW have no effect, or rather a contranr effect, for 
that, findinff the subject had made an impresnon, it would certainly 
be followed by articles of the same nature and tendency, and that 
faience was the best policy. The person alluded to did not seem to 
be convinced by my reasoning, imd dfi^rmined to consult people 
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more likely to form ft better judgment ; yet he desired me in the 
mean time to convey the assurance which he had given. I did so» 
and, as I expected, there was next day a stronger allusion to the same 
mjrsterious and alarming eveqt. The same confidentiaj agent, then 
Batis/ied of the propriety of the advice which I had first given, asked 
me if I thought that the farmer of the paper, who was also a proprie- 
lor, would dispose of the period for which he was authorized to con- 
duct it, and of his share in the paper ; and I was desired to make the 
requisite inquiry. I did so, and as the farmer possessed no literary 
talents, and ^ The Morning Post^ had sunk under his management 
into a very different state from its present fashionable interest and 
political importance, he was fiflad of the opportunity of relieving him- 
self from a weight whi6h he had not strength enough to carry. He, 
tberefin^, struck the iron while it was hot, received a larse sum for 
his share of the paper, another for the time that he was to bold a con- 
trol ovel* it, and an annuity for lift. Such was the importance attached 
to this mysterious secret : ** The Morning Post** was purchased for 
the allotted period, and I was vested with the editorship. I may here 
mention a cut^umstance that ilhistrates the character, or r&ther the 
opinion of Dr. Wolcot. When the confidential agent to whom I have 
ahuded first communicated to me the extravagant claims of the lady 
in question, and the public commotion which she was likely to occa- 
sion if she persevered in her pretensions ; the doctor, who was present, 
laughed, and said, ** Oh ! there is no reason to be alarmed, the matter 
if easily^settled." When I asked him what was to be done, his answer 
was, ** Why poison her/* ** What T sud I, ** doctor, commit murder V* 
^ Murder r rejoined he, ^ there is nothing in it ; it is state policy, and 
is always done." Thourii the doctor said this with joculariw, yet 
such was the impression mat history had made on his mind, and such 
his opinion of all foreign courts, that having very unfavourable ideas 
of mankind in general, he might indeed impute the probabiKty of such 
a practice to our own court He certainly had no intention to suggest 
such an expedient upon the present occasion ; but if there was any 
temptation for a joke, it vras impossible for him to resist it 

I neld the situation of editor for about two years,* as far as I can 
recollect ; but as the chief proprietor, firom whom it had been farmed, 
not only disapproved of my eoitorship, but, as he said, ^ thotu^ht I had 
not devil enov^ for the conduct of a public journal,** and frequently 
expressed his discontent, and as the great business which had occa- 
sioned the purchase luul passed by, 1 signified my readiness to relin- 
quish the management, and two young Irishmen were introduced as 
my successors. Knowing the dashing spirit of the Irish character, I 
Mvised the printer, who received a weekly sum to be responsible for 
the contents of the paper, to be carefiil what he inserted. He assured 
me with thanks that he should be cautious ; but the result was, that 
soon after he was confined in Newgate during twelve months (dr the 
insertion of a Ubel, and an action was brought anmst the proprietor 
himself for another on a lady of quality, which subjected him to three 
thousand poondrdamages, and enormous law expNenses. He then, I 
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heaid, in the bkternew of bis beait, kunented thit he *" had ev«r p 
wjtb Mr. Taylor." To add to his misfortune, the lady in question 
aubaequently gave occasion to a suspicion that the ongiiud charge 
Mainst her was not without foundation* Whether, with a due aenae 
of morality, he regretted more her impvAed desertion from virtue ttmm 
the loss of his money, I never thought it necessary to inquire. 

As to the mysterious transaction which led to this extraordinary 
purcbase, it indeed was understood, that the distinguished female m 
question received a recompense for withholding her demands adequate 
to the full extent of her ambitious pretensions. It may amuse the 
reader to say a few words more respecting the proprietor of "" The 
Morning Post," who disgusted me so much as lo mduce me to resign 
a profitable engagement, because my conduct of the paper was con- 
trary to his opmions, if be was able to form any* 

It was ur^ed in mitigation of damages in his defence to the actios 
brought agamst him foor the libel on the lady of quality, that be never 
intenered in the management of the paper, but purchased a share in 
it, merely as he would do to farm the post-horse duties, or to be cod- 
cerned in any mercantile specukttiou. The truth however is, that he 
was always interfering, and before the time that I have mentioned as 
having myself been appointed the editor, the person to whom be had 
surrendered the whole control of the paper had emplojred the Rev.- 
Sfr. Jackson, afterward so well known, and who was tried in Dubfin 
for treasonable practices, to write the leading articles for '' The Momii^ 
Post." Mr. Jackson was a very able writer, and gave such a variety 
lo his political compositions as rendered them very amusing, as well 
as expressive. He generally wrote in a very laige hand, up#n very^ 
large sheets of paper, which appeared like maps, or atlases spread 
over the table. The proprietor in quesUoO) unexpectedly entering 
the room one evening, suddenly retreated in dismay, and afterward 
observed that Mr. Jackson should be dismissed, otherwise he would 
ruin the property by the vast quantity of paper which he consumed 
in writing his political articles. 

He had been prepared with a lesson to complain of my manage- 
snent of the paper, but unluckily had not memory sufficient to retain 
kis task. Among other complaints, he told me thai the paper was 
whoUy confined to polities, and had none of those little antidotes which 
had before diverted the readers. The poor, or rather, indeed, rich 
ttftaiv had doubtless tmecdates strongly impressed upon bis mind, but 
not understanding the meanrog of tbe word, it is not wonderful that 
he should have forgotten the sound. His late majesty, when Prince 
ef Wa^s, once dined with this pavsoa at his country-seat, and having 
observed that the wine was very good, '* Yes," said his wise landbrcU 
••it is very good, but I have better in my cellar." ♦'ObP said tbe 
W»ce, " then I suppose you keep it for better company." This re- 
buke, however, was quite unintelligible to " mine host," who did not 
think of sending for a bottle of bis superior vintage. 

While I conducted " The Morning Post," the evenings passed pleas- 
tntly at tbe office. Dr. Wolcot was a constant visiter, and generally 
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wiote some \riHinaical vtidM for the p«per« Mr. Merry, geoenJly 
known by his poetical designation of Delia Crusca, was a freqaent 
▼ititer, and he and I used to scribble verses in ceojunctioiL Mr. Bil- 
lington also, the first husband of the celebrated ^ren, a man of great 
humour, often enlivened the societv by humorous remarks, and anee- 
dotesof the musical and fashionable circles. Yet the business of the 
paper was not neglected, for I have often remained at the office till 
three o'clock, to revise, ccmreet, and guard against the accidental m- 
lertion of any inmroper article, moral or political 

I endeavoured m I could to procure a regular salary for Dr. 
Wolcot, having a high opinion of his inventive powers and humov, 
but the surly proprietor^as taught to be afraid of the freedom of his 
muse. I even offered the doctor half of my weekly salary, but 
neither his pride nor his delicaOT would permit him to assent, and be 
still supplied bis gratuitous effusions, chiefly of the poeti(»l kiqd. 
We were plentifully supplied with punch, the doctor's favourite bev* 
erage, andf as far as our limited party admitted, the meeting might be 
considered as Comus's court This literary and convivial revelry 
continued nearly to the end of the two years during which I held the 
editorship of '^ The Morning Post/' Here I feel myself under the 
painful necessity of mentioning my quondam friend Merry in a man- 
ner uniavourable to bis character, and distressing to my feelings, as 
notwithstanding his treatment of m^ I really regarded him almost as 
a brotiier, and still feel towards him an affectionote regret. 

He had requested me to endeavour to induce the late Mr. Harris, 
then chief proprietor of Covent Garden t|ieatre, to renew his wife's 
engagement. Mr. Harris said that he should be very glad to re- 
engage her at his theatre, but that he was persuaded he stK^U be sub- 
ject to attacks from her husband in the newspapers, unless she was 
allowed to perform every character she liked, and to be povided 
with the most expensive dresses. He desired me to get him out of 
the dilemma, which he deemed the application to be, and to say that 
bis company was too abundantly supplied witb performers in general 
to admit of an^ more. 1 endeavoured to satis^ Merry with mis an- 
swer, bat in vain ; he expressed much discontent with the rejection 
of the lady, and I have reason to believe that Mr. Harris was m con- 
sequence the subject of his newspaper hostility. 

iVheo this negotiation failed, Mr. Merry requested that I would 
virrite to Mr. Stephen Kemble, who was related to me by marriage, 
and then the manager of the theatre at Newcasde-upon-Tyne, and 
try to procure an en^^ement for Mrs. Merry. I did so, but, pend- 
iag this new n^tiation, there appeared in an obscure evening news- 
paper caHed " The Telegraph, and long since defunct, a violent attack 
upon me, not mentioning my name, but alluding to me in my pro- 
fession of ocdist. The cause of ttus attack was an account of the 
representation of "Venice Preserved," which vehemently censured 
the democratical principles that were inculcated by Pierre and his 
feUow*re/brmer^. This account appeared in a daily paper, also now 
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deftinct, entitled << The True Briton,'' of which I was then d pro- 
prietor. 

Merry perhaps suspected that the account was written by me, but 
if so he was mistaken, for though I was one c^ the proprietors of 
the paper, the conductor at that tune was the late John Gifford, Esq., 
afterward one of the police magistrates. Conscious of my int^^y, 
and not ashamed of ray attachment to the political principles and 
judicious administration of the glorious William Pitt, I did not think 
it necessary to take any notice of the anonymous libel ; but many of 
my friends thouffht otherwise, and observed, that if I remained wlioUy 
i^nt, I should be thought to acquiesce in the truth of the charges. 
I tiierefore applied by letter to the editor oi the paper, an Irishman 
named M'Donnell, whom I had known before, requiring the name of 
the author, expressing my suspicion that the Ubel upon me had been 
written by a known defamatory author of that tmie. McDonnell 
affected to consider it as an insult that I supposed he could be ac- 

auainteid with such a character ^ I described, and therefore replied 
lat the matter ought now to be settled between him and me. Con- 
sidering this hostile intimation as an attempt to evade my farther en- 
deavours to discover the writer, I laughed at his implied proposition, 
and assured him that I should resort to the law, not to the field, for a 
decision. Finding me resolute, he relaxed from his martial menaces, 
was very civil, and assured me that before the end of a month I 
should blow the author. 

Previous to this application, as McDonnell had entered the Temple 
as a barrister, I exammed the entry to procure his Christian name, 
that I mij^t be prepared for a prosecution, and in my letter, I ad- 
dressed him to the full extent of his Christian and surname, to alarm 
him as to the possible consequences. To my utter astonidiment, at 
the end of about a week, I received a letter from Merry, acknow- 
ledging himself to be the author of the libel upon the man who at that 
very tmie was endeavouring to serve him by procuring an engage- 
ment for his wife. I received this acknowled^ent ramer ** in sor- 
row than in anger,*' and admiring Merry for his genius, his humour^ 
and his learning, thought of taking no other notice of lus letter than 
to show it to our mutual friends for my own justification. I may as 
well, however, insert the libel, in order to snow the full extent of 
treachery, malice, and ingratitude, which characterized the whole 
transaction. 

"A QvERT. — Who is the man that can violate every principle of 
private confidence T Who is the man that can sacrifice every prin- 
ciple of public virtue to the most sordid self-interest? Who is the 
man that, vrithout remorse, can disturb the tranquillity of domestic 
h^piness ? Who is the man that, without mercy or common decency, 
can wound the peace of every honest individual ? Who is the man 
that is false to his friends, inimical to the liberties of his country, the 
slanderer of all merit, the panegyrist of all infamy? Who is tte 
most venal, the most shameless, the most savage of mankind ? The 
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enemy of Aope, the advocate of despair ? It is the JlEMlts Octr- 
LtsT* Hie niger esty hunc tu Romane caveto." 

I revive this elaborate and atrocious libel, because I am conscious 
that it is in every point whoUy inapplicable to me, and because it is a 
striking ilhistration of the malignity to which human nature may be 
jpeduc^. While Merry was a man of fortune, which was before I 
knew him, I have heard from ffood judges that he was liberal, open- 
hearted, and benevolent ; but he had exhausted his fortune, and it 
was said that he was chiefly supported by an English lady of quality 
in Florence, till the lady had formed a connexion with a person of 
high rank. 

Merry was in France during the most frantic period of the French 
revolution, and had imbibed all the levelling principles of the most 
furious democrat ; having lost his fortune, and in despair, be would 
most willingly have promoted the destruction of the British govern- 
menty if he could have entertained any hopes of profiting in the 
general scramble for i>ower. 

To resume my story. In consequence of the apprehension of 
legal punishment for this unprovoked and malignant hbel, the follow- 
ing article was inserted in ^ The Telemph :" — ** An article appeared 
in this paper of the fourth instant, under the title of a Query, describ- 
ing, in the grossest terms, the gendeman acainst whom it was directed. 
Those who know the hurry with which a newspaper is made up, 
will allow for the accidental insertion of ofiensive matter ; and as 
such was the case in that instance, we have no hesitation in expressing 
our regret that the article in questiop was admitted, as we are fully 
convinced the gentleman alluded to is not a proper object for such an 
attack.** This article aj^ared in " The Telegraph^ of the 23d of 
November,. 1795. On the 30th of the same month, to my utter 
astonisnmefit, I received the following letter from Mr. Merry, the last 
man on earth whom I should have suspected of having written the 
libel in question. 

'' TO JOHlf TAYLOR, RSQ. 
^Mt dear FRIBlfD, 

** Mr. M (McDonnell) has informed me that you impute to me 

m paragraph which appeared some time ago in ^The Telq^ph.'* I 
will be candid with you and explain the matter. We had been drinkii^ 
a mat deal of wine, and in frict I viras drunk. When <' The True 
BntOD** was jmniuced, in which were some very cruel and malignant 
attiicks oa Mr. Barnes, Mr. Bannister, and another, the intent of which 
iqppeared to strike at the life of the first-mentioned sentleman, and 
at the professiond interest of the latter, it was absolutely aflirmed 
dhat jron were the author. In consequence, the obnoxious paragraph 
vxaproducedi and 1 own that, heated as I was with vrine, my mdig- 
nation got the better of every other consideration, and I was aiding 
and iAettmg in the composition of the same. I really, however, 
never felt more hurt or confounded than when I saw it on the fol- 
towing day-»and being now perfectly convinced that you were not 
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the author of the pan^raph which had lo exaapented an, I doi 
-willingly and sincerely b^ your pardon for the part I took ia the 
transaction, and hope you will forgive me, and endeavour to focgat it. 
You cannot supp6se that I could wish to hurt you in any way, as I 
have never received any vnkindnes^from you ; on the contrary, have 
dwaysfound you ready to do me any good office in your power. I 
again repeat, that I am truly concerned at what has haf^^ened, and 
that I never will be induced to act in any manner by you but as your 
fiiend and well-wisher. Believe me, I feel the truest regard for you, 
and am sincerely and affectionately yours, 

" Nwember 30, 1795.»» 

In the first place, it is proper to observe, that a letter from the 
editor of ** The Telegraph" assured me that he received the libel in 
question not from a party, as Mr. Merry's letter imports, but from an 
individuaL In the next, that I knew nothing of the Mr. Barnes 
mentioned in the letter, but remember that 1} person of that name 
had been suspected of having fired an air-gun at our revered monarch 
George the Third, about that period. As to Mr. Bannister (junior), 
I had the pleasure to be acquainted with him early in life, and was so 
zealous in supporting him, that his father never met me without say- 
ing, " I am at all times glad to see you, as you have been always Jack's 
friend." Finally, I repeat, that I was not the author of the paragraph 
that Mr. Merry states to have been the cause of his furious attack 
upon me. 

What adds to the wonder of this extraordinary transaction, a 
short time before, at Mr. Merry's desire, I wrote the prologue to his 
tragedy entitled " Lorenzo," to preserve the memory of our friend- 
ship, and, to use his own words, ** that we might go dowp to posterity 
together." I had determined to take no notice of Mr.'iVIerrj'^s let- 
ter, but meeting my old and valued friend Sir William Beechey, at 
the house of the late Mr. George Dance, architect and R.A., Sir 
William strenuously advised me to publish it in defence of my char- 
acter. I did so, with an account of the whole transaction, which I 
circulated among my friends. After this publication I received an- 
other letter from Mr. Merry, soliciting a renewal of our intercourse, 
and that we might " shake hands in amity." Of this letter of course 
I took no notice, but had soon after the mortification of seeing him 
on the opposite side of the way in Mariborough-street, looking at me 
as he passed with the aspect of dejection and dismay. 

Poor Merry, I was proud of his friendship I When I review what 
I have written respecting him, I cannot but q>prehend that I nwiy be 
thought to harbour too much resentment against an oU friend, for 
whom I have acknowledged that I felt a sincere regard as well as 
admiration ; but his anonymous attack upon me was so bitter, so 
minute, and so comprehensive, that I cannot but fear also it may 
have had soma effect upon my character with those who do not know 
me, and though conscious of integrity, and " i^ oonscience void of 
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eflRmce,'' yet I ftm by no meftnt indiflbreiit to repotatioiu On sueh 
oceasioiMr, therefore, self-defence I eonsider as a duty which I owe ID 
the world at lai^, particularly as daring my long life I bare been 
generaHy known. 

To show the regard which I fek for Merry, I will ratrodnce a few 
stanzas from a poem which I addressed to him, in order to attract pab- 
Kc attention to Iris tragedy of •* Lorenzo,** which was soon after repre- 
sented at the Theatre Koyal, Covent Garden. After notichig in 
my poem many of his productions, and praising them highly, I con- 
cluded with thB following stanzas : 

Saj, dost thoQ, fbndly chinned along 
By Fancy's wild and witching song, 
With moon-light shadows seek repose, 

The world forgetting and its woes ? 

Does sorrow linger o*er thy lyre, 
And sadly chill the conscious wire ? 
Ooes loye the pensiTe hour iuTode, 
And absence veil the darling maid ? 

Has malice, perfidy, or pride, 
Struck deep in friendship's bleeding side ? 
Long since thy piercing eye could scan 
•• The low ingratitude of man."* 

Lo ! Fame her &ireet wreath aasigast 
While Love delighted chants thy ^ea^ \ 
Oh ! then resume thy melting song, 
And diann the wiling world along. 

Fortunately for my reputation, I hare the testimony of many in 
my farour, as I may sulnequent^ liiow, and amon^ others, the fdr 
lowing inscrhtion in a volnme entitled ^ The Beauties of the Anti- 
Jacobm, or Weekly Examiner,^* a work histituted by tiie hie Mn 
Canning, of which he aiKi mv late friend Mr. William Gifford were 
the chief writers, and the ratter was the editor. On the close ot 
* The Anti-Jacobm Examiner,'' Mr. John Gifiord, tiie roamtrate^ 
was favoured with all the unprinted manuscripts intended ror that 
work, which was only to last durins the pending session of parlia- 
ment^ and upon those manuscripts Mr. John Gim>rd founded '' The 
Anti- Jacobin Magazine," which he conducted with great vigour on 
true constitutional principles. He, however, selected and published 
the beauties of the former work, and the volume which he sent to 
me contained the following inscription in his own handwriting. 

^'TO JOHN TAYLOR, B0Q. 

** From the Editor, with the best wishes that the sincerest friendship 
can suggest, and the most benevolent of hearts excite." 

* A line in one of Sierry's poeme. 
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Mr. John Gifibrd was tbe author of *" A Hktory of France," some 
•admirable '< Letters to the Earl of Lauderdale" during the French 
reFolutioo, <* The Life of Mr. Pitt," in six volumes, and many other 
political works of great merit. In "The Anti-Jacobin Review," 
there appeared a very severe note upon Dr. Wokot. Not knowing^ 
that there were two Mr. Giffords, and confused between '' The 
Anti- Jacobin Examiner'* and " The Anti^acobin Review," the doctor 
thought that the bitter note was written by Mr. William Gifford, and 
therefore proceeded with great haste to the shop of Mr. Wright, tbe 
bookseller, in Piccadilly, which Mr. W. Gifford was in the habit of 
frequenting. The doctor, on entering, observing Gifford, whose 
person he had seen before, said, " Are you Mr. Gifford ?" and with- 
out waiting for an answer, struck him immediately on the head. 
Gifford was strong in the arm, wrested the weapon from him, and 
struck him in return ; a scuffle ensued, and the doctor lost his hat and 
wig, which were thrown to him after he had been pushed into the 
street. 

I passed the house soon after this fracas had happened, and saw 
some drops of blood upon the shop-window, which I was told were 
the effects of Mr. Gifford*s blow. The doctor, however, though he 
** lost some claret,** to use the technical term of the Fancy, received 
no essential injury. This violent contest induced Mr. Gifford to 
write his severe poem, addressed to Peter Pindar; and also Dr. 
Alexander Geddes, a poet and a scholar, to publish a poem, entitled 
« The Battle of the Bards.** Dr. Geddes published a translation, 
rather of a doggrel kind, of Horace, and a specimen of a translation 
of the Bible, in which he introduced some modem phrases, such as 
that Jephtha's daughter was a ^' fine ffirl,** and others of an equally 
familiar description. I afterward expuiined to Dr. Wolcot his mis- 
take in cmfounding the two Giffords, and attacking the wrong one. 
When the matter was understood by both parties, all enmit;^ vras at 
an end. I succeeded in making tb^em sena amicable inquiries as to 
the health of each other, which I conveyed with pleasure, as I did 
between Mr. Gifford and Mr. Jemingham, who had written against 
«ach other. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

The Tx»rd Chancellor Yorke. The early elevation of this 
eminent lawyer to the highest legal office in the British empire, and 
the loss which the nation suffered by his death soon after his appoint- 
ment, gave occasion to some unfounded surmises and malignant 
rumours, which, no doubt, derived additional strength and cur- 
rency from an implied charge on his majesty George the Third, 
brought by Junius, and which at the time gained a degree of credit 
with the public at large. Junius, referring to these rumours, in a 
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note to his thirty-sixth letter, addressed to the Duke of Grafton, seems 
to admit them as well-founded, and promises to give the particulars 
of the supposed transaction, but he did not keep that promise ; and 
as it cannot be imag'med that Junius wanted information, or that his 
vindictive spirit was softened by time, it may fairly be inferred that 
he thought the rumours alluded to were false and malevolent. If so, 
it was his duty to acquit the injured monarch of the chai^ which 
he had rashly brought against hilti. These rumours were, however, 
revived a few years ago ; and, therefore, the sons of th^ lamented 
lord-chancellor came forward, under the natural impulse of duty 
and reverence, to vindicate the memory of their honoured father. 
As the subject is interesting, and may give occasion to erroneous 
statements, or mysterious insinuations, in the history of the reign of 
his majesty Greorge the Third, I feel it a duty of respect to the memory 
of that revered monarch, as well as of esteem for Admiral Sir Joseph 
Yorke, vnth whom I have for many years had the pleasure of being 
acquainted, to extract the following letter from the transitory columns 
of a public journal into these humble pages. 

^to the editor ov ^ tub morning chroniclx.' 

« Sir, 
^ It has only this day come to our knowledge^ that a paragraph 
has appeared in your paper of Thursday last, part of which is stated 
to have been taken fn>m- a book lately publisbed, entitled ''Parkes's 
Hiatoiy of the Court of Chancery^ (which neither ourselves, nor, as 
we believe, any of our friends have hitherto seen), parportio^ to re- 
bte to circumstances supposed to have attended the death of our 
father, Mr. Charles Yorke, in January, 1770. It would be quite in 
▼ain, and useless in these days to complain of the j)ublicatk>n of anec- 
dotes of such a nature as this, after the lapse of neariy nxt^ years, 
cakolated in the hi^st degree to wound the feelings of individuals 
and of whole families, without any attempt being made to ascertain 
the truth or falsehood, accuracy or inaccuracy, of the facts brou^t 
forward ; and still less of the insertion, by the editors of the daily 
papers, of articles of intel%ence borrowed from books which have 
passed thrcMi^ the press. We have, therefore, no complaint to make 
of such an insertion by them, as far as they copy from the books ; 
the authors of which are, of course, to be considered as responsible 
for what they have published. We think, however, that we have a 
claim on the justice of editors of the public papers, as having now 
^ven a far greater decree of publicity to a story which (but for its 
insertion in them) might have remained almost unnoticed, to give an 
equal degree of publicity to this our formal contradiction of it, when 
we state that the paragraph mentioned is a most false, scandalous, 
and malignant calumny. But in particular, that part of it which con- 
tains an attack, at once so cruel and unmanly, on the memory of our 
Jate ever-to-be-lamented and honoured mother, is false and malignant 
in the highest degree. The lady thus libelled died a few ^ears ago, 
at the age of eighty, respected by all who knew her. Providentially, 
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flbe had been wHUnwn to a better world before mtii a ^ and 
atrocious cakmnj a{^>earod, or the knowledge of it must have killed 
her. ProTidentially, many still exist who well know the superior ex- 
ceUeaee of her character and principles ; and that she was whdttj 
incapable of contemplating^ even in idea, the possibility of such aa 
action as tlud she has been chai^ged with ; who also know the fact, 
that when, after the fate of her ever-regretted husband, she was ear- 
nestly solicit^, and pressed to assent to the completion d* the peer- 
age intended for him, and which had passed through all the fomas, 
except only the affixing the great seal, she positively refused it, and 
would never suffer the ctfer to be repeated to her. 

*» London, Sunday eTeninr, "?*x?* *^?"* 

"May 11. ^ ''J. YowtB.'* 

The Lorp Bishop of PsrsaBoaouoB. It is with no slight de* 
gree of pleasure that I include this venerable prelate among the 
Bnmber of my esteemed firiends ; his character is so highly rated for 
his learned theological woriu, that he may be considered as a distin- 
guished pillar of the established church. I had the pleasure of know- 
mg him about the year 1778, when I was mtroduced to him by his 
cdl^ friend, Joseph Richardson, so well known in the literary and 
pdit^ circles at a subsequent period. Another coHq^ fnsod I 
was introduced to at the same time, the Rev. Edward Romob. 

Mr. ^rhert M^orsh, the present Bishop of PeterboroiKh, was then 
disriffguished far his pleasant spirit and good-humour, and I loet aight 
of him for many years, but vridi Joe Richardson and Ned Robeoo I 
letained an intimacy tiH death deprived me of the friendship of both. 
Mr. RobsoQ possessed literary tamits, and was a good poet Befarel 
JDiew him, he had been chaplatta to a nobleman whose name I do not 
leeoUect ; findii^ that the cNnKhter of this nobleman had coooenned 
m partiality for him, he deeaned it proper to reagn his chaplaincy, Aat 
he might not be thowht to give encouragement to the lady's fiavoor- 
aUe senttments. Whea I first knew htas, he vras curate to I^. 
MadLham, the rector of Whitechapel church, and tbaoA be was 

nthe most friendly footing with the doctor, and dmed with bim 
t every day^ the doctor pud himtherespectof sending a formal 
invitation every momu^ winch perhaps Mr. Robaoa, wl^ vraa not 
without a sense of personal dignity, had deemed necessary. 

For many years, till I first entered into the marriage state, in the 
yevr 1788, I was in the habit of breakfasting^ every Monday morn- 
ing with Mr. Robson, who then'lived in Whitechapel, and I b Hatton 
Garden. Some days, after he had dischai^ged his clerical duties, vre 
passed the day together, dined in the vicmi^of Covent Gnden, and 
ck>aad the evening at one of the theatres. I was indebted to htm fiar 
much amusement and instructioo, and of course feel a sincere respect 
for his memory. Durii^ this time Mr. Robson was appwiled oaa 
of the magistrates of the Tower-hamlets; and I have heard that 1» 
was as strict in administering justice as in the dischaige otbk eccie- 
sMstical duties. He had, I understood, a smaU living in Notti^faam- 
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shire. He followed my exampk m wecHock* lumng married tbe 
daughter of a req)eetable tradeWnaD in the ne^booroood ; he wot- 
▼iTed his laiy, who had been abroad and had qualified hmelf far 
the sttoatiim of govemefls in a priTate family, and ¥ra8 an aocomf^abMl 
^voman. 

I once took Colonel Frederick, the son of the King of Corsicay to 
-visit him, and Mr. Robson was much gratified by the accounts of 
^aces abroad, which the colonel had visited ai a former period. Mr. 
Kobson was chaplain to the Vintners' Compaay, and I once passed a 
festive day with them on one of their annual celebrations. 

To retnrn to Mr. Marsh. He had, I understood, gone abroad, 
vrhere he acquired the Crerman lai^uage, and published some theo- 
logical and poHtical works in that lan^age, which he afterward 
translated himself into English and pubbsh^. The political princi- 
ples which he inculcated were sound and constitutional, and h^ 
theological doctrines, by all accounts, orthodox and profound. A 
lew years ago, I had the pleasure of renewing my acquaintance ,wiCh 
him, after he had obtained his present episcopal dignity, and found 
that he retained all the pleasantry and good-humour which character- 
ized him in early life, without any Abatement of that decoram ifhkk 
was suitable to bis sacred function. 

I hope his lordship will forgive me if I here introduce two anec- 
-dotes which I had the pleasure of hearing him relate at his own table. 
Lord Sandwich, formerly at the head of the admiralty, when any 
application was made to bun to subscribe for the repairs of the church, 
or other matters in the neighbourhood of his country-seat, always di- 
rected his name to be put down for ten guineas ; but as hb kmlship 
i¥as -ten years in arrear, the churchwardens wplied to him, request- 
ing that m wouM discharge his engi^roent Findinff that they really 
expected payment, he laughingly said, ^ What I would you kill your 
•dec(^-duok f but perhaps, after having had his joke, he felfiUed their 
expectations. 

The other anecdote related to the same noble lord. He had heard 
that a neighbouring gentleman, who was sometimes hia guest, and 
wko was a great gourmand, . v^ore a waistcoat laced behind, so that 
when he had eaten to a certain extent, the pressure of the laoe in- 
duced him to check his appetite. Lord Sandwich was desirous of 
^eing the back of the waistcoat, and therefore, when the glass had 
circulated freely, proposed a loyal toast, signifying, that it should be 
honoured by every man with his coat ofi*. The shrewd gourmand, 
aware of his lordship's design, proposed that they should all take off 
their waistcoats to do honour to the toast ; and as the proposition was 
not more absurd than the other, they assented, and the man contrived 
to pall off his coat and waistcoat together, and huddled them so as 
to defeat the curiosity of his lordship. This story, though trifling in 
itself, will serve at least to show what follies even very intelligent men 
will commit in Bacchanalian excesses ; and none can doubt the abili- 
ties of Lord Sandwich, whatev^ may be thought of Us morals. 
WuLUAM WoBDswosTK, £•«. With the merits of thb fo^lo* 
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man, who has itruck out a line of original and natural poetry, which 
must rai^ his name very high among Uie bards of this country, I was 
well acquainted, and wished to know personally the autiK>r of such 
interesting compositions. To my surprise, conscious of my own un- 
importance, I received a letter from him many years ago, accom- 
panied with two volumes of his ^ Lyrical Ballads ;" the letter im- 
ported a desire to know what impression his poems, written by an 
author living in rural r^irtment, had made upon a man living Jn the 
bustle of active life. It was not a little gratifying to me to &id that 
I was known at all to a poet of such original merit, and resid'mg at so 
distant a place. Not having immediately an opportunity of perusing 
the volumes, I wrote to him to acknowledge having received them, 
and expressing my belief that I should very soon nave occasion to 
thank him for the pleasure which they had afforded me. Very soon 
after I took up the volumes, and was so much gratified by the impres- 
aive simpUcity and original genius which characterized the whde, 
that I wrote to him again, to testify the pleasure which they had 
afforded me. In his answer, he expressed his satisfaction with the 
opinion which I had given of his work, and after a little farther cor- 
respondence between us, I heard from him no more. 

It is usual for the royal academicians to send an invitation to their 
patrons and friends, to .view the annual exhibition a day or two before 
It is opened to the public ; when I had the command of a newspaper 
some jrears aco, I was favoured with a card, particularly from my 
late friend Mr. West, the president, but now I have lost all interest 
of that kind. . On one of these occasions, as I was going up the stairs 
of the academy, I overtook Sir Georae Beaumont and a gentleniaii, 
whom he introduced to me as Mr. Wordsworth. I was very much 
^tified in seeing him, and he testified similar pleasure in seeing me, 
msomuch that we paid more attention to each other than to the 
pictures. Sir Geoiiee invited me to dine with him, and to meet Mr. 
Wordsworth, and mis invitation the worthy baronet firequently re- 
peated while Mr. Wordsworth remained in town. I hardly need 
add, that these invitations were a source of more than amusement, as 
it would be strange indeed if I had not profited mentally by such en- 
ligfaleoed society. 



CHAPTER LV. 

Tub Rev. -Charles Este« This gentleman was not only the 
most extraordinary character whom fever knew, but, perhaps, the 
most extraordinary of his time. He was educated for the church, 
but was more attached to the stase ; and in a brief biography of hnn- 
self, which he entitled *" My own Life,'' he states that he had actually 
ventured on the stage, but, after a transieoit e;q>eriinent, rt mouQced ail 
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theatrical adventores, and devoted bimflelf to the charch. Biit though 
he abandoned the stage, his partiality for the theatrical profession c(hi- 
tinued) and he became connected with the moit eminent actors of 
his time, particularly Henderson, who was perhaps the most general 
performer since the days of 6arrick« 

Feeling the possession of literary powers, he became, as was sus- 
pected, a correspondent of " The Public Advertiser," during the time 
of the late Henry Sampson Woodfall, who first gave the letters of 
Junius to the world. Mr. Woodfall was a well-educated man, a firm 
friend to the British constitution, and to the proper freedom of man* 
kind. There was a blunt sincerity in his manner, which displayed 
the independence of his mind, his good sense, and his contempt of all 
affectation. It is by no means improbable that Junius knew the man- 
liness of his character, and was induced on that ground to select him 
as the publisher of his letters, though he thought proper to conceal 
his name. In fact there was not, at the period alluded to, any con- 
ductor of a public joufnal whose character stood so conspicuously and 
so honourably forward as that of Mr. Henry Sampson Woodfall, for 
his brother, Mr. William Woodfall, did not come forth in a similar 
capacity till some years after the existence of '* The Public Adrer- 
tiser.** 

Mr. Este, like Junius, appeared anonymously, and was equallv 
solicitous to conceal his name. Whether he at ftrst ofiered himself 
as a writer for profit, cannot now be known ; but his compositions, 
though sin^lar, and even whimsical in style, were of so original and 
of so amusu^ a description, that Mr. Wood&ll found it expedient to 
engage him as an establish^ correspondent 

The literary contributions of Mr. Este were chiefly on theatrical 
topics, but always blended with miscellaneous matters. He was wdl 
acquainted with mankind, and an acute critic on theatrical merit His 
learning and extensive reading enabled him to supply an abundance 
of illustrative qootations, cbsncal and modem. There was always 
point, hundour, and judgment in his theatric^ decisions, which were 
strikingly manifested, notwithstandmg the peculiarity of his styfe, that 
often rendered his criticism unintelligible to those who had not attended 
to his manner. His style seemed to be founded on that of Sterne in 
his ^ Tristram Shamik," consisting of odd breaks, with lines inter- 
spersed, and whimsically compounded phrases, strongly studded with 
quotations, but always connected, forcible, and shrewd, in the opinion 
of those who thought proper to read his articles with attention. His 
style may be said to be a motley mixture of passages from the classiccr, 
from Shakspeare, from Pope, and from Doctor .^hnson, mingled in a 
mass with ^reat native vigour and acuteness. His intimacy with 
Henderson induced him to be a warm panegyrist of that actor, whose 
talents fully justified his literary support 

On the death of Henderson, whidi was a severe loss to the public^ 
Mr. Este attached himself to Mr. John Kemble, whose merits he then 
eulogized in ^ The Public Advertiser^ vrith equal zeal, and a cordial 
fnendship feemed to exist between thiem. Before the death of Hen- 
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denoD, howev^, k was evident Ihat Mr. Arte dkl not eadiiMle Um 
taleoU of Mr. KemUe as be did after that e▼^Ilt ; for in hit com* 
Btendatioos of Hea dero on, before he knew Mr. KemUe, there weie 
sometimes in bis strictures allusions to the comparaiive foraaalitj of 
Kemble's manner, which roused the friendly leal of the late Mi. 
Fnmcis Twiss, father of the present Mr. mpmce Twiss, to take up 
the cause of Mr. KemUe ; and as often as such allusions appeared 
from tte pen of Mr. Este in " The Public Advertiser/' they rdoeired 
implied answers from Mr. Twiss, in the '< Momiqg Chronicle^*' tbea 
conducted by Mr. William Woodfall. This sort of kob-fightii^ 
continued many weeks ; at length, to the regret of all admirers of 
theatrical merit, poor Henderson died; Mr. £ste then became known 
to the Kemble family, and was full as zealous in support of them, 
particularly of Mr. Kemble,* as he bad previously been hostile. 

There was one female branch t^ the Kemble family upon whose 
acting Mr. Este, as supposed, had been very severe in his public 
«trictures ; and it so happened that the lady was afterward married 
to Mr. Twiss, and of course some unpleasant feelings must have oc- 
curred to Mr. Este when he was first introduced to that lady. To 
her honour, however, it should be mentioned, that far firom resetting 
any comments on her acting, though they had been remarkaUy 
severe, Mr. Este became one of her favourite friends. 

I remember a circumstance eonneoted with this subject, which 
appears to me to be worth relating. Mr. Twiss, though he entered 
into a covered ceoiroversy with Mr. Este in the public journals^ as I 
have mentioned, was so great m admirer of the writings of Mr. Eate, 
that he copied ail the critictsms of that genUeman, amounting to ralbar 
extensive manuscripts, and containing all the bitter eoaunents on the 
lady. in question; but when the marriage was agreed on, he detor- 
mined to^ make them aU a sacrifiee on the altar (x Hymen. I Jh^ 
pened to call on him when be was emfhyti oo this expiatory 
oUalion, and he read to mm every sheet before be threw it into tbe 
fire, expressing at once his admiration of the force of the writings 
notwithstanding its peeuliarity, and his astoaishmeatat the umoerited 
aeverity of the stricturos. 

Mr. Este and Mr. £emble at kngth became so int'unate, that the 
latter vras induced to embark in a public paper instituted by Mr. 
Estet and as the pq>er did not suoaaed, Mr. Kemble lost sdx>Qt three 
hundred pounds in the adventure. Mr. Este, who doubtless lost as 
much, afterward, in conjunetioa with the late Captmn Topfaam, 
bpought forth a new w^r, ^ntided " The World," wlSch, on account 
of the whimsical style of the writing, and the lu^ tcme of superiority 
which it affected, chara^erizing tte other daily papers as the ^low 
prints,'' for sooae time attracted attrition, and seemed to promise 
eventual success; but as Topham was an eatlUMiastic admirer q£ 
Mr. Este, and unifbmly endeavoured to imitate hk mode of writing, 
« The WorW" had all its cohimas fiUed by thc«me strange phrase- 
ology, and the pid>lic in general looked upon it as a fantasdc jama^ 
that.was principaBy ridiculous, and generally umnttfigible. **Thc 
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IVoilcl,'' therefore, gtuAoalRy d^dined, and at lei^ wts iPhoKf 
TeBaqiisbed. 

If the style of Mr. Esle, with its point, kaniowr, and oddiljr, had 
oriy ftrmed a portion of *" The Worid,*" and the rest of the paper 
hmd been chmcterized by plain hngaage, matters of fact, early k- 
^telligence, hwnorous effiisions, and solid reaaoniiq;, it is not improbable 
that it would have beien siiccessfij), particokriy as there was an 
iniposinff influence in its affected contempt of the other daily jourmds ; 
for I beKeve it may be observed, that contempt, whether menCed or 
not, generally lowers its object. 

On the extinction of « The World,** Mr. Este demanded of Top- 
Imm an annuity of 3007. as an equiraleDt for the terms on which at 
first he engaged to contribute hia Kterary efforts in supp<»t of the 
paper. l\>miam demurred, alleging that those terms depended on its 
duration. Without resenting to law to support his claims, Mr. Este 
opened a literary battery against Topham in a paper, smce deiunct, 
entitled ^The Oracle.'' Thus money, the great disorganiaer of the 
most intimate connexions, divided these friends, who seemed to be 
demoted to each other. Este persevered in his attacks, to which he 
annexed his name ; and Topham, unable to oppose the talents which 
he so highly revered, agreed to crant the anwiity, which Este seoared 
by an insurance on the life of his quondam friend and admirag 
coadjutor. 

Such, I have been assured, vras the state of the case between the 
parties, who, of cpurse, never vrere united i^ain. Topham then went 
to his estate in the country, and devoted hunself to nnral qxM-ta aad 
vetirement He was gentlemanly in Ihs mimners and courteous in 
his dispontion, but egregiously vmn, and anxiomr for notoriety, even 
to the most ridiculous extravagance in his dress, which rendered him 
not only the object of notice, but of laughter and derision. As a 
proof ik his morbid love of notoriety, after he had retired for some 
years, an allusien to his iriiort coat, and e^x)sed limbs, appeared in 
one of the publie journals. One of hia fricnids, who knew his dic^- 
aitioo, cut the article from the paper, and sent it to him in his retreat. 
What woidd most probabfy have <^ended any other num, was very 
gratifying to Topham, who wrote to his friend in consequence, ex- 
fHreasing Imr wonder that he^was not totally foi^gotten in London, 
thankii^ his friend for the communication, and sending htm a present 
of game in return for his kindness. 

It has been mentioned that Mr. Este, in his commnnieationB vrith 
Mr. Henry Woodiall, was as mysterious aa Junius ; and though it is 
probable that Mr. Woodiall guessed who waa his correspondent, it is 
not certain that he positively ever knew him. The pecumary recom- 
pense vrhich Mr. Este was to receive was to be convejred ta a cofiee- 
nouse, or some stated phce, in the same manner as Mr. WooctfalTs 
private correq)ondence was to be conveyed to Junius. At length an 
attack appeared from the pen of the anonymous writer, imp^rtiBg 
that a certain nobleman had ruined hknself by gaming. The noble- 
man alluded to waa the late Lord Loughbpr^^, h\A whether his 

S 
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lordship's name was mentioned in the oflensiye paragraph I do not 
rememW. His lordship commenced an action against the printer, 
who was cast and fined a hundred pounds, which the noble lord 
would not accept, but desired Mr. Woodfall to assign to some public 
charity. There was then a suspension of the intercourse between 
the anonymous correspondent and Mr. Woodfall. But after the lapse 
of some months, perhaps longer, the writer addressed Mr. Woodfall, 
desiring to know if he was disposed to receive his communications 
again, and requesting that he would signify his intentions by a simple 
No or Yes in his next paper. Mr. Woodfall, smarting under the con- 
sequences of the prosecution, answered " No," in the largest letters 
that his printing-office contained. This circumstance, which should 
have been mentioned in the due course of the narration, probably 
induced Mr. Este, having tried the force of his talents in the field of 
public literature, to direct his attention to the establishment of a 
public journal under his own control. 

In justice to the memory of Mr. Este, it should be observed, that 
he did not invent the charge against the nobleman in question, as it 
was ^nerally reported at the time, and believed in spite of the legsi 
decision. 

Mr. Este was also suspected of having introduced, in the paper 
called ** The World," some defamatory articles on the memory of 
Lord Cowper, which was the subject of another prosecution. It 
was thought strange that reflections on the memcNry of the dead' 
should be the subject of legal punishment, but it was contended that 
defamation of the dead tended to excite disturbance among their 
living relations. However, by the advice and assistance of my firiend 
Mr. Const, the counsel, now chairman of the Middlesex sessions, 
this difliculty was also surmounted; but the fear of such future 
dangers intimidated both Topham and Este, and not only weakened 
their exertions for the paper, but inclined them to dispose of it, or to 
give it a death-blow, which it finally received, and was extinguished 
without regret, except to the parties who were concerned in it. 

Tppham was intimately connected with Peter Andrews, a gentle- 
man who had acquired a large fortune by his contracts with govem- 
. ment for gunpowder. He tecame a member of parliament, aiui had 
some reputation for literary talents. He wrote many poetical trifles 
for " The World" newspaper, and the whole of the poetical contri- 
butions for that paper were publ^hed in two volumes. The inti- 
macy between Topham and Andrews was so great, that they were 
generally invited together in most companies ; and it was reported 
that they met every morning to form plans for distinguishing them- 
selves by witty dialogues and mutual bons mots in the evening. But 
as they were both in some degree deaf, they must have been liable to 
fall into miscarriages that would have betrayed their preconcerted 
impromptus. It is therefore hardly probable that they had engaged 
in so hazardous ah adventure. 

I was a member of a weekly club entitled "Keep the Line^" 
though perhaps no club could more trespass upon the line of decorum» 
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Whidi its Mine impliedy with respect to the liberties that the 
members took in rallying each other. Andrews was a member of 
this club, and being of an irritable disposiition, was ill qualified to bear 
the satirical and sportive sallies of his associates. It was well said of 
him by Mr. Merry, the poet, that '< Andrews considered illness less as 
a misfortune than as an insult." He was the author of several epi- 
logues, purposely calculated for the talents of the late admirable comic 
actor Mr. Lewis, and the late Mrs. Mattocks. These compositions 
were not destitute of humour and point, but were chiefly ludicrous 
exaggerations of the lowest of city manners among inferior trades- 
people, and would have had little effect if not delivered by those 
excellent performers. 

Andrews wrote a play, but the drama was far beyond the reach 
of his powers. He first excited public attention by having seduced 
Miss Brown from the stage, when she was rising rapidly into fame by * 
the beauty of her person and her musical and theatrical talents. But 
the subsequent conduct of this lady strongly indicated that he had Uttle 
reason to pride himself on the triumph of his gallantry, as it is by no 
means improbable (hat any other assailant, with an equal opportunity^ 
would have been equally successfiil. 

The fate of this captivating syren was pitiable. She went to India, 
' and returned to this country with the captain of the Nancy packet^ 
to whom she was attached, and the vessel, with the whole of the ship's 
company, was lost among the rocks of Scilly. 

Andrews very early in life began to assume the man of fiuhion. 
His father was a drysalter, or of some similar business, in Watling- 
street ; and the son, after assisting his father in the business of the 
day, used to sally forth in the evening with sword and ba^ to Rane- 
lagh, or some other public place. He gradually focmed higher con- 
nexions, and engagii&E in profitable speculations, soon became intimate 
with the proflj^te Lord Lyttelton. They were both superstitious, 
and fond of relating stories of ghosts, of which Andrews had a great 
collection, and, being a nervous man, he seemed to place implicit con- 
fidence in the most extravagant fictions. Lyttelton posseraed supe- 
rior talents, but appeared to be equally credulous. 

Andrews had, as I have observed, a knack of writing epiloffues 
chiefly suited to the taste of the galleries of a theatre, or the vingar 
part of an audience wherever seated. When he had finished a con>> 
position of this kind, and received the approbation of the author of 
the play for which it was intended, he generally asked the latter why 
he had not written the epilogue himself; and when the dramatist de- 
clared his want of such ability, Andrews would gradually work himself 
into anger, as a lion lashes itself into fury, because the task had been 
thrown upon him. He was, however, hospitable, kind, and ^ood-hu* 
moured when nothing interfered with the peculiarities of his dispo* 
sition. 

To return to Mr. Este. He published in the year 1795, ** An Ac- 
count of his Journey in the year 1T93, through Flanders, Brabant, 
Germany, and Switzerland." It is an amusing and instructive work. 
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if 1^ tkDM affeeted in style, but lew erratic than that which <tene- 
tcrized hii contribiitioiib to the public press. The j/ommey was mAsh 
takcA for tlie laudable purpose of finding the best medical acbool for 
his son, by whom he was accompanied. The latter gentlenMHi ia a 
surgeon c^ erainenee in this metropolis, aad UgUy esteemed for his 
personal merits. 

Mr. Este in this work states that as Pavia was recbmmeaded to 
him as a good medical school, he was willing to proceed to that phce ; 
but with his usual peculiarity of style he observes, that he **' could not 
but be scared by tne powers of distance and of doubt** Thia ia a 
strange acknowledgment of the fear of travelliDg, as he afl^ward 
ventured twice to the West Indies, in order to settle the concerns of 
the gentleman who married his daughter, one of the moat beautiful 
and amiable of women in the estimation of those who had the pleasuie 
of knowing her. This lady died in the prime of youth and bemity. 

Mr. Este, as I hare observed, was an acute and scMod critic on 
actii^, and much attached to the last race of performers, particularly 
€kurrick and Henderson. His opinions were emphatic aad abmpC 
When the late George Cooke was a popular .iavourite, I asked Mr. 
Este if he liked him. He answered energetically, " Crod forbid." 
And when I asked him his opinion of Mr. Keaa, dmrmg the zenith of 
his faoie, his answer wtis, *^ He haa not an elenMnt," not appearing to 
consider the spirit that frequently marks the aedng of that perforaMr 
as of '' the ri^bt savour." 

The last Ume I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. E^ waa at the 
bouse of our mutual friend Sir William Beechey, where ha waa al 
animation, and exerted himself so much to eniertam us, that, aa Sir 
William told me, he felt languid and indisposed on the fMomuig dqr, 
aad added that I had killed Urn by my adaiiratieii and eacoun^eaMot 
of his humorous sallies* 

Mr. Este was one of the readers of the royal chqiel at WhiftehaH, 
aad in my opinion he delivered the sacred service with most inqovea* 
nve solemnity, though some considered his manner as rather loo the- 
atrical. This notion^ however, probably arose from his kaown at- 
tachflseAt to dramatic amusements, and hia connexioa with theatrical 
performers. Mr. Este told me that be remeoabered Mrs. Pritdmrd, 
and, though an excellent comic actress, she was ii^srinr to Mn Sid- 
dons in the higher province of tragedy. 

Such, in my humble estimation, is an impartial character of Mr. 
Este. He possessed an acute, discerning, and decided mind, and if 
he had been trained to politics rs^her than to the chardi, would have 
been an able servant of government. He would have had sagaci^ 
emugh to discover all public abuses, and finnness enough to prevent 
their continuance, as far as his power could extend. His form waa 
of the middle size and stature. His face was plain, but expressive ; 
and I heard Mrs. Siddons, no mean judge of character and mannen^ 
once say, that the ease, courtesy, and spnit of his conversation amply 
compensated for any want of beauty in his features. He ww finaly 
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FVance, daring tke period <^ their ascendency, seeoMd to hare ren- 
dered him a more seakras advocate for liberty than he had been be- 
fore that lameataUe e^ent ; yet, on the late long's recovery, nothing 
oould manifiMt more fenrid, ardent, and devoted loyalty thu his wn- 
tiofiiedribited in the eariier pages of "^ The WorkL'' 

Asa proof, however, that he was considered a friend to revolutionary 
inncipies, the hte Colond Bosville, who kept an open table for revo- 
lotioaary characters, bequeathed 20007. to Mr. Este. Cokmel Bos- 
viHe ait first kept an open and expensive table at the Piazza Coffee- 
bouse, and afterward at his own mansion. His guests went without 
mvitatioii, and it was usual among them, when they intended to dine 
at the Piazza, or at the colonel's house, to tell each other that they 
dined ** at home." The cok)Del must have been very rich, as well as 
very revoluttonary, to support so hospitable an establishment. He 
beqaeatfaed, I believe, the same sum to the late Major James, who was 
one of the officers of the wagon-train, and was a favourite agent of 
the late Marquis of Hastings. 

Mi^r James, whom I ki^w in very early life, was generally styled 
Jaoobm JEanes, from his sui^K>8ed attachment to those political prin- 
Ofdea which made him a favourite with Colonel Bosville. It is said 
that he had advanced 60002. in the service of the Marquis of Ha^inpy 
which his wklow, with a kige fiunily, was not able to obtain, not m 
want of justice in the marquis, but onaccount of the impoverished state 
ofhisaAdrs. 

Mqor Janes was the audior or compiler of a mtiitary dictionary 
m two volumes, a vaWaUe work, of which he also publisbod an 
abridgenient. The major was attached to poetry as weH as to poli- 
tical imd published two vohimes of the former, witha pottrait of mm- 
self, and ()fates iMftiati ie of pasnges in bis works. He was perpet- 
ually wriung impromptiiB, and like Master Matthew, in Ben Jonson'9 
jday, repeated them in the street to every acquaintance whom be met 
After the first salutation he waa sore to say a lady asked him to write 
on such a snbject, or that some Uoes occurred to turn on such an oc- 
casion. I knew him for upwards of thirty years, and never once met 
Imn without being ftvoored with a recital of one or two of his extem- 
porary efibsions. He was a friendly, good-humoured man, and if he 
bad devoted hk pen to military subjects only, wouM doubtless have 
snested many hints for the improvement of the service. He was 
ai^rs to od to be a good Latin and French scholai:, and to have con- 
ducted hunself thiough hfe with integrity and a kind disposition. He 
was very intimate with Mr. Combe, whom I have mentioned in 
anotfier place, and purchased at a large price a fine portrait of that gen- 
tleman, which was painted by Mr. Northcote. 

James was ooce attadted by a eentleman whom I knew under the 
name of Count Stuartoo, a Frenchman, and devoted to the Bourbon 
ftmily. Stuarton wrote a publication entitled "" The Revohitionary 
Plutarch,'' in which he save a severe account of the fiunily of Bona- 
paita, and of most of the persons who had distinguished themselves 
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in eflfectiog the French revolution, and by assisting in the elevation of 
the Corsican emperor. These works were by no means relied on as 
authentic memorials, though they had an extensive sale. 

What imputations he cast upon Major James I cannot now remem- 
ber, but they were of so strong a description that James thought it 
necessary to bring an action against the author for the vindication of 
his character, as he was in the military service of his majesty. Fear- 
ing the issue of the trial, the count left this country, and it is said went 
to America. He was a ver}^ intelligent and agreeable man, and so 
elegant in his manners as to justify the supposition tliat he was really 
a foreign nobleman. 

James left a widow with several children, but on account of the 
failure of kis claim on the Marquis of Hastings, in very indifferent dr* 
cumstances. He often expressed a wish to introduce me to his wife 
and family, but never did, and I have heard that she married agam. 
Mr. Chambers, the late banker in Bond-street, before his own mis- 
fortunes overwhelmed him, advocated her claim on the marquis with 
great zeal, but without effect 

No man in London had a more extensive acquaintance than James, 
who was an agreeable companion, and was so much invited abroad 
that he must have enjoyed but little tlomestic intercourse with his 
family. As an epigrammatist he sometimes hit upon a lucky point, 
but his poems have no originality, pathos, or force, and have iMurely 
the merit of smooth versification. 

Mr. Este, it appears, had been into the city to see his friend Mr. 
Sharpe, a gentleman well known in the literary and i)olitical circles, 
and who, I believe, is the only surviving member of Dr. Johnson's 
last club. He has generally been known by the designation of ^ Con- 
versation Sharpe," from the justness of his observations, and the 
abundance of his anecdotes. He was also a member of the ^ E[eep- 
the-line club,'' which I have already mentioned. Mr. Este returned 
home somewhat indisposed, but declined any refreshing nourishment. 
He was soon affected by a violent fever, which terminated in his 
death, to the resret of all who understood his real character, and 
couki appreciate his talents and acquisitions. 

Mr. Cfombe, who was himself powerful in conversation, told me 
that he enjoyed no conversation more than that of Mr. Este, whose 
whimsical and humorous flights manifested a pregnant and luxuriant 
imagination, as well as varied and extensive knowled^. The late 
Mr. John Kemble was also a great admirer of the original powers 
and conversational talents of Mr. Esie, particularly as lie was an able 
critic on theatrical performances, and could give Mr. Kemble a faith- 
ful and vivid description of those actors who had been distinguished 
before Mr. Kemble was a candidate for theatrical honours. 

I had the good fortune to see Mr. Barry perform in the decline^of 
his life ; but I admired his venerable remains, and was surprised, when 
I once asked Mr. Este's opinion of that actw, to hear him say that 
he was « a poor creature." The reason of this opinion, I conceive, 
was that Mr. Este, who looked for intellect rather than for sensihiJity, 
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Ibund the latter chiefly in Barry, and both in unrivalled union in Gar* 
rick. It should be remembered, however, that Barry was famous in 
Othello, whidi Garrick relinquished ; and that he maintained so sue* 
cessful a contention with Garrick in Romeo, that the public judgment 
seemed to be undecided as to the superiority of their respective per- 
formances. 

The Rev. John Warner, D.D. A person more generally knovm 
than this gentleman by various ranks, has never fallen within my notice. 
From^ the gayety of his disposition, and, perhaps, from the freedom 
of his conduct, he was commonly styled Jack Warner. He was the 
son of Ferdinando Warner, well known at the time for a publication 
on the gout. The subject of my present attention was a very popu- 
lar preacher at Tavistock Chapel, in Broad-court, Drury-lane. He 
was afterward chaplain to Lord Gower, now Marquis of Stafford, 
when ambassador to France, just before the first revolution broke 
out in that country. His lordship, struck with horror at the dreadful 
excesses of the people, and finding that there was an end of all 
legitimate government in that country, took an early opportunity of 
retuminff to England. Dr. Warner viras favourable to the principles 
on which the Irench revolution was founded, but abhorred the san- 
guinary manner in which they were carried into effect. 

No man knew the world bletter than Dr. Warner, and few equalled 
him in companionable gayety. And here I can give a striking proof of 
that ascenaency which Mr. David Williams acquired over nis ar;^- 
mentative opponents in company, bv the negligent manner in which 
he passed over theur opinionsi and avoided giving them a direct 
answer. i 

I dined vrith Mr. Merry, the poet, when Mr. David Wffliams, Dr. 
Warner, and, as far as I recollect, Sir James Mackintosh, were of 
the par^. The doct<»r spoke warmly in fiivour of the revdiilionary 
principles of the French demagogues, chiefly directing his discourse 
to David WilUams, who liste^d with a sort of affiU>le coatempt, 
which absolutely cowed the doctor, who soon retired, thou^ be vras 
remarkable for the spirit, humour, and knowledee by which he at 
all times appeared to lead the conversation. When he had retired, 
David Williams, with the same sort of contemptuous negligence, said, 
*^ That's an odd little man," though the doctor was neany as lai^ as 
himself, and on any other occasion would have been more than a 
match for him in colloquial powers. 

I once asked the doctor what was his manner of preaching by 
which he had acquired so much popularity. "Why,** said he, "I 
used to take two oratorical boxes with me into the pulpit, one filled 
with the virtues, and the other with the vices, and avoided all dry doc- 
trines. When I endeavoured to allure the audience to goodness, I 
took a virtue out of my box, and exhibited it in the most glowing 
colours. When I attempted to deter them from evil courses, I tool 
a vice out of the other box, and represented its odious deformities 
with the most terrific energy, by which means I kept my congrega* 
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LudfeKNMai tfaif desci^tkMi of huMelf «■ a preachar^m, itdbft- 
mtes bit muiMr, ttid acoooHU for hit eouMBce ai&oiig tbe ge pewl 
oftterof pe(^>le. He oDoe accompanied the late faoetiooa GMfge 
Selwyn on a mission to Floi-ence, as I understood, to the rnxObtr at 
the late Earl <rf CarliBle, a lady of a very wbimacal character ; and 
the letters which he wrote describiDg the events of his jouraey were 
highly dtverting, but were somewhat too free in their nature. They 
were addressed to the late Mr^ Penoeck, with whom I dined tete^- 
tete. After diimer he read them to me, and successively conm^ted. 
them to the flames. . 

Dr. Warner was a good-lookiiie man, but rather negUeeiit m his 
person, and used to walk in the streets without gloves. I have men- 
tioned him in the article respecting Mr. Charles Townley as one of 
the pai$y who deliberated on the conscience of a Roman Cathobc 
priest, and sanctioned has acceptance of a Protestant benefice in the 
gift ci that eentleman. I never heard when m* where Dr. Warner 
died, and thu obscure decease is extraordinary, consideripg that be 
was so generally known to various classes of sodetv, and so courted 
for his companionable ^pialities. He v^as considered as a good Greeks 
Latin, and French scholar. 



CHATTER LVL 

j€«iN»3BOLLs,£f^ Above thirty years have passed since I 
&at ittlnMdaoed (o tUs gentleman at the apartments of my old frieed, 
the Bei:. JKiehanl PenMck,and very many yesn elapsed before I had 
liie {deasure of bong agun known to Urn. When I was first mtro- 
dnoed lo him, I was struck by the softness of his vdee, the soavky of 
bis mannen, and ^ extent, variety, and profundity of Uslmowledge^ 
so iJBff as 1 couU presume to judge on so easuad and brief an interview ;. 
and i confess I was mueh surprised at the warmth with whidi he 
txprassed his sentiments when he became a member of the House of 
Commons. But when I read his work, etititled •* Recollections and 
Reftee&ms on Public Affairs during the reign of his late majes^ 
George the Third," my surprise gave way to my conviction of ^ hia 
genuine public spirit and attachment to the British constitution^ 
which he seemed anxious to see retained in its full purity. His work 
appears to me to be one of the soundest poKtical productions that 
have appeared in my time. 

I have before said, that I do not pretend to be much of a politician ; 
but my readmg has been extensive, and I have had the pleasure of 
oonversiag with several of the most enFtghtened eharaelers of my 
time. Considering the work of Mr. Nicholls as what ought to be the 
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of eTa7 lover of fak oouHiy, I ihtU take ibt liberty of 
a^femng to Bome pasnges in it, tlKmgh I may be accused c^prasaa^ 
tio& in Teaturing to Bonn aq estimate of ao masterly a -eomposbiont 
and sometimes to differ in opinion with the learned, saipaoons, and 
patriotic author. 

Mr. Nicholls has traced with gr^it judgment the principal and se- 
condary causes of the French revolution, and considers as one of the 
chief of them the distinction between the noblesse and the bour- 
geobie: and when we reflect on the profligacy, extravagance, and arro« 
gance of the former, it is rather a matter of wonder that the latter 
should have submitted to them so long. It is to be hoped, for their 
own sakes, that the noblesse in ail countries will take warning from 
the fatal history of the French revolution. 

Mr. Nicholls does not approve of triennial parliaments, and gives 
good reasons. Mr. Burke was no favourite with Mr. Nicholls, who, 
of course, entertained a high opinion of his abilities and knowledge, 
but not of his principles ; and from what I saw and heard of Mr. 
Barke, I entirely concur with Mr. Nicholls. Mr. Burke was violent 
and vulgar. 

Mr. Nicholls says, that << On one occasion he spoke of the Earl of 
Shelbume in terms so coarse and unmeasured as to preclude all pos- 
sibility of reconciliation." This was exactly the style of a vulgar up- 
start, which character he fully manifested in his treatment of Mr. 
Hastings in the House of Lords, as I have mentioned in another place. 

Mr. Nicholls had previously mentioned the " violence and arro- 
gance" of Burke, even to his great patron Lord Rockingham. I 
presume to differ with him, however, respecting the character of Lord 
Thnrlow, of whom he says, that <* trinraiing was not congenial to his 
character." But to my certam knowledge, daring the king's (George 
the Third) illness in 1788-9, though he appeared to be acting with 
government during that melancholy period, he used secretly to visit 
Carlton House, where he several times met Mr. Sheridan ; and as 
soon as he found that the king was recovering, he made that memo- 
rable speech in the House of Lords, emphatically exclaiming, that 
when he forgot his sovereign, he hoped his Qod might forget him. 

Lord Thurlow was certainly in the " heart of the mystery" of the 
opposition party, which he deserted without the least ceremony when 
there appeared gratifying ngns of his majesty's restoration. As a 
strong presumption also that Lord Thurlow secretly consulted with 
Mr. Sheridan during bis majesty's illness, and when there was little 
hope of his recovery, Mr. Sheridan had drawn up the oatfines of a 
prospectus, submitted, no doubt, to his lordship, forchangmg the pol- 
itics of << The Morning Post," then the chief ministerial paper^ which 
had been recently purchased hj the party. 1 had the ssetch of this 
prospectus in Mr. Sheridan's own handwriting, which may still be 
ameng my papers. 

When the oppoution leaders, at a private meeting on the subject 
of the first Regency bill, expressed an apprehension that they should 
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find a powerful adversary in Lord Tbarlow, Charles Pot obsetred^ 
that they had often opposed him with success in the House of Com* 
nions, and he saw no reason why he should conquer them in the 
Lords; adding, from the old ballad : 

^ I trust there are within thie land 
Five hundred men ai good ai he." 

1 presume also to differ with Mr. Nicholls in his not very favour- 
able opinion of Mr. Pitt, whom he blames for having been overborne 
against his better judgment to engage in a war against French prin* 
.ciples. Mr. Pitt was too disinterested in his character to be influ- 
enced by a love of place, except from a desire to serve his country ; and 
the firmness of his mind was not likely to agree to any measure ex- 
cept upon conviction. Why may it not be supposed that Mr, Pitt 
was alarmed at those revolutionary principles which overthrew the 
government of France, and threatened the destruction of every 
throne in Europe 1 Mr. Pitt, to use his own expression, acted accord- 
ing to ** existing circumstances," — an accordance that might be true 
policy : for who can pretend to foretell the consequences of any 
measure 1 And Mr. Pitt mi^bt think, that to join in an opposition 
to French principles abroad, was one of the best means to secure the 
government of this country. Besides, at that period, there were 
revolutionary spirits at home, who, if they could nave destroyed the 
throne, would probably have proceeded to all the bloody horrors of 
the French revolution. 

I venture also to differ with Mr. Nicholls in his estimate of the 
character of his late majesty George the Third. That monarch was 
of a peaceable and quiet disposition, highly amiable in private life, 
benevolent, and a friend to the arts. His reign was too much dis- 
turbed by the intrigues and violence of party : and who can say, that 
to preserve national tranquillity, he did not at times yield to the coun- 
sels of his ministers, contrary to his better judgment ? His majesty 
was a zealous friend to literature, and to those arts which embellish 
and dignify the country, and are honourable to the powers of the 
human mind. 

Before I take leave of Mr. Nicholls's valuable work, I ought to 
apologize for venturing at all to offer my humble remarks on what 
appears to me to be the result of deep and extensive historical know- 
ledge, political sagacity, enlarged views, and sincere devotion to the 
genuine principles of the constitution, and which, while it supports 
the rights and dignity of the throne, equally tends to protect and 
secure the privileges and safety of the people. 

Mr. Nicholls, in his work, speaks favourably of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole ; and in a private conversation, in which I had the pleasure of 
hearing his opinions more at large as to the character of Sir Robert, 
be said, that it was his chief and constant object to secure the House 
of Brunswick on the throne, and to preclude all possibility of the 
return of the Stuarts. Mr. Nicholls took no notice of the enormous 
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'Ef^rstem of bribery by which he Was accused of supporting his adinin^ 
•istraHon ; conceiving, I suppose, that Sir Robert, at that critical pe- 
rtod, when there was a strong spirit of Jacobitism prevalent in a great 
body of friends to the Stuart line, thought, as selfishness is the great 
principle of human action, bribery was likely to be the most powerful 
antidote to the political poison, and consequently Uie best means to 
remove all danger from the Brunswick family. 

Here I may introduce an anecdote which I learned from my friend 
Dr. Monsey, who knew the fact. A public dmner was held at a tav- 
ern in Yarmouth during the reign of George the First The com- 
pany almost entirely consisted of friends to the Stuart family. The 
king's health, without specifying the name of George, was drunk in 
so mysterious a manner as to alarm a sturdy old farmer, who was 
strongly attached to the new family on the throne : therefore, when 
it came to his turn to pass the toast, he said : — «* Gentlemen, the pres- 
^ent toast has been given in so enigmatical a way that I do not un- 
derstand it; therefore, to put an end to all doubts and mysteries, 
here's King George.'' When the next man in succession was to 
drink the toast, he said :— « Well, then, here's the king that God 
loves best." « Hold ! hold !" said the loyal farmer, interrupting him, 
•* thaf 8 not King (Jeorge !" A triumphant laugh of the Jacobite 
party followed, of course, and this simple mistake covered the loyal 
farmer with confusion. 

My father was a member of an evening club, held at a tavern in 
Cross-street, Hatton Garden, which was frequented by the chief in- 
habitants of that neighbourhood, among whom was Dr. Crawford, 
who kept a respectable academy in that street. Mr. Munden the 
actor, and myself, were among his scholars. I did not recollect Mr. 
Munden, but I believe he recollected me ; and as he was a respect- 
able member of society, as well as an excellent actor, 1 was glad to 
renew our intercourse when he became one of the chief comic props 
<ff the London stage. 

At the club above mentioned, a Mr. Matthews, an eminent dancing- 
master, was among the members. What Churchill says of Davies 
the actor, might, according to report, be said of the dancing-master : 

That Matthews had a very pretty wife. 

Matthews had become acquainted with a Mr. Sterne, a German, and 
a scholar. He was an usher for the foreign department of Dr. 
Crawford's academy. As he was but in indifferent circumstances, 
Matthews invited him to reside in his house, in Brook-street, Holbom. 
The beauty of Mrs. Matthews unhappily captivated the sensitive Ger- 
man, insomuch that the friends of Matthews expressed tlieir surprise 
that 80 young and good-looking a man of talents should be received 
as a resident in his house. Matthews became alarmed, and by some 
alteration in his conduct towards Sterne, excited strong suspicions in 
the latter. It unfortunately happened, that one of the children of 
Matthews, unable to eat the whole of a piece of bread and butter, had 
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left the remainder on the table in the room wAgnti to Bttmt^ vIm^ 
considered it as a studied insult to his poverty on the part of Mat-> 
thews, and determined on revenge, not merely on Matthews, but o& 
Ihose whom he suspected of having excited Us jealousy, and conse- 
quently of having obliged him to quit the house. He, therefore, with 
a concealed brace of pistols, went to the club as usual ; and aooa 
after Matthews appeared, he drew forth his pistols, with one shot 
Matthews dead, and with the other attempted to destroy himseli^ but 
was prevented. He was tried at the Old Bailey, found guilty, and 
sentenced to death. Dr. Crawford, and I believe other friends of 
Sterne, endeavoured to save his life on the plea of insanity ; but in 
vain. 

My father, from motives of humanity, visited him in Newgate, and 
Sterne told him, that as he had suspected him to be one of the chief 
advisers of Matthews, and to have excited his jealousy, he had deter- 
mined to wreak his vengeance on him. He added, that he went for 
that purpose to Dobney's Bowling-green, then a popular place, at a 
part of Islington now called Pentonville, which I well remember ;. 
that he was going to shoot my father, but that some person accident- 
ally joined in conversation with him, and he was afraid of destroying 
an innocent man. 

Sterne did not deny his attachment to Mrs, Matthews, and lamented 
his unhappy passion, but declared that be had no dishonourable in- 
tention. He took my father by the hand, expressed bis regret at bi» 
suspicions, which my father assured him were wholly unfounded, as^ 
he had not ofi^iously interfered on the occasion. Sterne then sub- 
mitted to his fate with firmness. What became of Mrs. Matthews I 
never heard ; but it is probable that, recommended by beauty and 
misfortune, she did not want friends. 

I hope I shall not be accused of levity, wL^n, to relieve the im-^ 
pression of this melancholy storv, I mention, that Mr. Fopt (an 
apothecary in Hatton Garden, and the uncle of my late friend Jessfe 
Foot, the eminent surgeon, who was one of the members of the 
club), on one night when the subject was Dutch affairs, suddenly 
exclaimed : ««Let me see, who is now the King of Holland f* A 
general laugh prevailed in the room, and poor Foot was never after- 
ward mentioned except by the title of the King of Holland. 

Dr. Monsey told me that he was once in company with another 
physician and an eminent fiirrier. The physician stated, that among 
the difficulties of bis profession was that of discovering the maladies- 
of children, as they could not explain the symptoms of their dis- 
orders. << Well," said the farrier, " your difficulties are not greater 
than mine, for my patients, the horses, are equally unable to explain 
their complaints.'* "Ah!" rejoined the physician, "my brother 
doctor must conquer me, as he has brought his cavalry against my 
infantry." 

The late William Clay, Esq. I became acquainted with this 
gentleman, an eminent and wealthy merchant, at the hospitable table 
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of Mj oU wd eHoened fiieid FitBcit Cmi^ Esq., irlieve I hmti 
kirn relale Ike ibllMriiig story, wbicti Im vdacked w e Am^ wiUmh hb 
own kiiowl§4ffi« 

AgeaUemw wm oue wnomaag jMUBsiac tfaroi^h FeficharclM<ree<» 
wfaere !» saw a yoiu^; man in Inrery^ with a pitcher in his baad^ 
going lor water to ane^bouiiog pump. The likeness of this young 
man to a departed friend induced him lo stop him and ask his name. 
The name bei&ig the same as that of his deceased friend, confirmed 
him in the suspicion that the young man was the son of that friend. 
He knew of the existence of the yomg man, but knew not what 
had become of him. Upon inquiry, the young man toM him he was 
servant to Mr. ^ an eminent wholesale tradesman in that street, 
who was ?6ry Idnd to him, bad encouraged his addresses to the 
eook'-maid, and, on their marriage, had promised to establish them 
in a public-house. It appeared that this tradesman was executor to 
the father of this young man, and therefore the gentleman who had 
thus accidentally met him desired that he would obtain leave of hia 
master to be abisent for half an hour next day, and then meet the 
gentleman at the same place. In the mean time, the gentleman who 
took so kind an interest in the son investigated the property which 
his father had left, and found that, to the extent of 40,0002. » it had 
been bequeathed to the son, whom the executor bad kept in servi* 
tode, suppressing the will ; and by promoting his marriage and set- 
tling him in an humble condition, with whkh he would be probably 
contented, not knowing his rights, hoped to keeo bim in obscurity and 
himself possess the inheritance. Mr. Clay told me the name of the 
perfidbus executor, who, on being applied to with a proper l^^l 
authority, was thunderstruck, and made no opposition to the claims 
of the young man ; and never after could encounter the gaze of 
those who visited bim on business, but constantly bent bis eyes upon 
his account-book, and in that manner conversed with them. 

I had forgotten this extraordinary story ; and therefore, on meet- 
ing Mr. Clay at Mr. Const's, desired him to repeat it. No doubt vil- 
lanous designs of the same kind as that which was so happily frus- 
trated on this occasion, haire too often been successful ; but as this 
fact was so well ascertained, it was proper to introduce it, as it may 
operate as a warning to those who have property to leave to be 
cautious in the choice of theur executors. 

I may here properly introduce another singular event which 
divmes may reasonably assign to an interposition of Providence. I 
derived it from a lady who knew the gentleman, and on whose 
veracity I can rely. A gcfutleman, now dead, who was connected 
with Kensington Palace, had dined in Piccadilly, near to Hyde Park, 
and on gotUK home late at night, thought that he might saiely pro* 
ceed thJN>ugn Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens. When he ap« 
preached the bridge in Hyde Park,, two men, who were leaning over 
each side of the bridge, left their station, jomed each other on the 
mkldle of the road, and approached towards him. It was at the 
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tfme when, within my remembrance, it was the fashion with geiitie- 
Kien to wear swords in the street. He drew his sword, and desired 
that they would open a passage for him. They, however, continued 
to adrance, and as be did not know how they might be armed, he 
thought proper to retreat, and being acquainted with a gentleman 
who lived at Knightsbridge, he directed his course thither, and 
climbed to the top of his friend's wall, intending to apprize the 
fitmily. When he attempted to descend into the yard, a ferocious 
dog barked so violently that he kept his post some time, and then 
returned into the park, intending to pursue his way, thinking that 
the men had left the place ; but they remained on the spot, and ad* 
vanced towards him as before. He retired, crossed the park, and 
entered the gardens at the north-east door. As soon as he passed 
the pond, he heard a splash as if somebody had thrown himself 
int6 the water. For a moment he suspected that this might be a 
trick of some confederate of the men, but a sudden glimpse of the 
moon dbplayed a woman struggling with the water. He hastened 
immediately to the place, plunged into the water, brought her safelj 
to the bank, and inquired the cause of her desperate design. She 
told him she was pregnant by a gentleman who suspected that he 
^was not the cause, and had abandoned the connexion ; but her un- 
fortunate condition was obvious, and that her father had discarded 
her ; therefore, hopeless of recovering her seducer and her parent^ 
-she had resolved to get rid of her misery by suicide. On further in- 
quiry, the gentleman found that he was acquainted with her seducer 
and her parent. To the former he disclosed this desperate proof 
of the probable truth of her charge, and, as her character was other- 
wbe amiable, he married her. She was reconciled to her family, 
and conducted herself as a wife and mother with fidelity and affection. 



CHAPTER LVn. 

The Rev. William Jackson. It may be thought strange that, 
considering the unfortunate end of this gentleman, I should intro- 
duce him in the present work ; but as he was one of my earliest 
friends, and as I derived much advantage from his conversation and 
counsel, during the intercourse of many years, I cannot but remem- 
ber him with pleasure as well as regret'. I became acquainted with 
him at the house of Mrs. Mills, formerly a public singer at Vauxhall, 
and afterward a musical actress at Dmry-lane theatre, during the 
management of Mr. Garrick. Her maiden name was Burchill, 
under which name she originally sang at Vauxhall (xardens, and, I 
believe, was apprenticed to old Mr. Tyers, the first proprietor of 
that place of amusement. She was in the capacity of a milk-giri in 
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^ neighboorbood of Mr. Tjers's country geat, and used to sing 
while she carried on her pastoral employment. Mr. Tyers was 
struck with the sweetness, power, and extent of her voice, and m* 
quiring into her condition, obtained the consent of her parents to 
bind her to his service. She, therefore, for some years lived with 
his family, and received musicd instruction at his expense. She was 
not disposed to study, and therefore made very little progress in 
musical science, depending wholly on her ear and her memory. 

During her apprenticeship she married the younger Vincent, a 
peiibrmer on the oboe, an instrument on which his father obtamed 
eelebri^, and one of the band in the Tauxhall orchestra. When 
her articles expired, she was engaged at Drury-lane theatre ; and 
Churchill, one of the least lenient of poetical critics, speaks of her 
in his «< SLosciad'' in the foUowing terms : 

** Lo ! Vincent comes — with simple gprace fttriy'd ; 
She laughs et paltry arts, and scorns parade. 
Nature, through her, is by reflection shown. 
While Gay once more knows Polly for his own. 
Talk not to me of diffidence and fear, 
I see it alJ, but must forgive it here ; 
Defects like these which modest terrors cause. 
From impudence itself extort applause ; 
Candour and Reason still take Virtue's part ; 
We love e'en foibles with so good a heart." 

Here Churchill was probably induced to give so favourable a re- 
port of her abilities by his personal knowledge of her amiable dispo- 
sition ; for I was on intimate terms with her in my early days, and 
can vouch for the justness of the poet's testimony in favour of her 
disposition, though he was certainly too partial to her talents. With 
little education, she had an excellent understanding, and with the 
advantage of good culture, would have been an excellent epistolary 
writer. 

On the death of Mr. Vincent; a few years after she quitted the 
stage, and was married to Mr. Mills, a gentleman who was captain 
of one of the ships that coast to different British settiements in India, 
and subsequently occupied a public station at Calcutta. This gen- 
tle/nan was the last survivor of those who were unfortunately con- 
fined in what was styled the Black Hole at Calcutta. He is men- 
tioned by Mr. Orme in his account of our Military Operations in 
India with great honour, for his kindness to Governor Holwell on 
that melancholy occasion. 

Mr. Mills related the mournful event to me himself. He told me 
that he stood near to the window in that dreadful situation, and that 
GoTernor Holwell stood immediately behind him. The governor, 
nearly exhausted by pressure and the want of air, in a languid tone 
said, that unless he could get nearer to the window, he should soon 
be dead. Mr. Mills told roe that he felt himself so strong, that, re- 
flecting on the Importance of the governor's life compared with his 
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^mk, lit widi gH9t difioidtj nade way for &e gotemnv Md took 
the plaoe which be had left The consequenee w«t thai the gor- 
ernor renved^ but Mr. MiUa was soon exhanatod, and on the opea- 
ing of the door, was remofed as anparentlj dead, %aumg these who 
feU Tiotuns ob Ae spot 

Governor Holwell, m Ub account, as ^ as I remember, does not 
render the same ju^ioe to Mr. MiUs as the latter receiyed bom die 
statement of Mr. Orme. 

I was so attached to Mrs. Mflls's daughter^ that if our means wenld 
have justified us, we should have been manied. The mother tol- 
erated Qur courtship under a pevBuasioa, too common, diat prosper* 
Otts eyents might possibly occur. I had, however, a ludcy escape, 
as she proved a very frail character. She married the son of Mr. 
Ferguson, who formerly gave lectures on astronomy, and other 
branches of science, in this metropolis. The son was a surgeon in 
the service of the Hon. East India Company. His grave disposition 
illsuited with the volatile character of his wife, and she soon parted 
with him, placing herself under another protector, whom she quitted 
in turn, according to Rowe's description : 

*' One lover to aaother etill tucceodiy 
Another and anoUier after that, 
And the last fool waa welcome ai the fonner." 

However, as her personal charms were much upon the wane, during 
her residence with her last protector, an old foreigner, she ended her 
life with him. He was rich, and as he was anxious to qualify her 
as a public singer, he employed many musical instructers at a con* 
siderable expense, but to no purpose, as her voice, though powerful,, 
was not well-toned, and she did not possess a correct ear. My old 
friend, the late Dr. Arnold, told me that having been professionally 
consulted, he honestly advised the old gentleman to desist from the 
attempt, as her voice was acidy her ear incorrect, and she did not 
possess requisite talents. The old gentleman, however, was too 
dotingly fond to listen to the doctor's disinterested and friendly coun* 
sel, and other professors were employed, but without success ; and 
at last she relinquished the vain attempt. 

My friendship for the mother, and my recollection of my early 
attachment to herself, induced me to take an interest in her success^ 
I went to hear her smg at the Pantheon, when the concerts at that 
place were under the direction of iqy old friend. Dr. Bumey. I was- 
not able to be in time for the first act of the concert, and therefore 
asked the doctor how Mrs. Feiguson came off! << What, did yoa 
not hear her in the first act 7" sai4*ib<f doctor. On my answeriiij^ 
in the negative, "Well," said h©,- with the caution that usually 
accompanies a long knowledge of the world, "she sings in the 
second act, and then you can judge for yourself.'' I found, on 
hearing her, that Dr. Arnold's opinion, as I might of course have ex* 
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vw "wM iMwMi and "w oDnfinBod^ by unpHmfioD) bj 
tn* wmiy Tcseive of Dr. BvfMy. 

Hn. Milk?eteum] ber fiieniUup forme darmg her life. loQgbt 
to liatre befero wnewtiomedf tbot, obtervisg the levity of her doogfater, 
mt pure fnendriMp Ae wivweA me to break off tibe ooanezioB. I 
WktkauSti the fimieral of Mrs. Mflis by desire of bar kufibrad^ wba 
Mirriifttd faer many years ; and at his recpiest also, wrote the epitaph 
irhich is inscribed on her tombstone in the chnrch«yard of St. 
PttMeras. Bat I bare wandered too loi^ from the accovst of my 
vnfortnale friend Mr. Jaekaoa. 

He was a natii^ of Irelaad, and was entered at the UniTerstty of 
Oxford, where he resided many years, and was afterward ordamed 
and acted m curate at St. Mary-le-Straad, but never obtained a 
bomfioe. I never beard him preaich, but have been told that his 
mmtter was solid, and his manner <%uified and sokmn. ' When I 
firat knew hhn he was married to a widow. She was older than her 
husband, of a romantic tarn, aid much mdined to read novels. 
She was fery fond of arosic, and perfarm^ suiBctently to amuse 
Doraelf OB the pfano-forte. 

When I fimt became acquamted with Mr« Jackson, be was editor 
of a daily paper, entitled the ** Patblic Ledger," which, amid the 
morelfies and flnctwtiaBs of the diurnal press, is t^ only om dMt 
idH msinfiias its framud, its only competitors i^ that penod bem|; 
tire ^¥dUit Advertiaer,* •'The OazettMr,'' asd tiie << Daily Adver^ 
tisei^'^aH of wUcfa hare wmk into oblivion. The «« PaUm Ledger,'^ 
act the time that Mr. Jackson oooidiiQled it, kad asi actkm brmight 
against it by the celebrated Samnel Foots, for a Mbd on his char- 
neler asi m charfs too wiaH kovwa to need m ent Jo reng in this place. 
Mr. Faole, whore reonds were of the looaest desciqAion, and whore 
reUiAiagaut mode of living obliged kim to raire suppfies re weU re 
keo«dd,addreaBeda]ettertothe celebrated Dvchen ef Kingstoo^ 
iHtim a ti n g to the kdy that he htol written a Arama, ia which At wre 
Ae herninr, but that it was in her power to prerent its introdaction 
on the stege. Hie duchess, indignant at tfab application, the meaning 
of arbioh wre ebvions, sent an angry and contemptuow answer, prob- 
ably thinldng that if she were to bnbe him in one iretance, she might 
be subject to future appficatipns. Foote replied : the duchess 
rejoined with much asperity, sarcasm, and not without indecent 
attasions. 

Tht correspondence was published, and appeared in all the public 
journals of the times, and is introduced by my old friend Mr. Cooke 
in his Life of Foote. Foote evidently conceived that the letters 
which bore the signature of the duchess were really the production 
of Jackson, and therefore, when he hroaght upon the stage his 
comedy catted ^ A Trip to Calais," he mtroduoed Jackson under 
the name of Dr. l^per, as chaphin to Lady Kitty Crocodile, meaning 
the duchess. 

Here I may mention « cordial junction between thore who were 
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oBce adverse to each other, a circttmstance indeed not oneommon 
in the fluctuation of human affairs. John Palmer, the actor, repre- 
sented Jackson as Dr. Viper, imitating his manner, and copying the 
peculiarities of his dress witb black frogs on his coat ; yet a few 
years afterward Palmer and Jackson became intimate friends, and 
co-operated in the erection of the Royalty theatre, in the neight>oar- 
hood of that in Goodman's Fields, where Garrick first appeared on a 
London stage. 

Jackson's first wife was the widow of a gentleman of Cornwall, 
who died before he came of age, otherwise he would have been 
possessed of 2000/. a-year, and of course have better provided for a 
widow. She was a woman of an excellent understanding, witb 
great humour, though, as I have said, somewhat romantic. She 
died of a cancer in her breast, which she bore with great fortitude, 
and received all possible kindness and sympathy from her husband, 
who stood near her couch for hours, fanning her during the warmth 
of the season and the violence of her disorder. 

I attended her funeral, which fully attested, by its expense, the 
respect of her husband, though whatever income she poss^sed 
expired with her. Jackson was a very gallant man, and much 
favoured by the ladies, but so negligent, that he suffered the letters 
from his fair correspondents to remain in his coat pocket, to which 
bis wife had easy access. On one or two occasions, when the ladies 
bad appointed Clement^s Inn as the place for meeting with Jackson, 
bis wife used to attend at the time and place, but Jackson was ao 
prudent that he was never seen, and therefore, though bis mfe was 
very Jealous, she bad no proof of his infidelity. 

** The Public Ledger," as I have said, was under a prosecution 
from Foote at the time when I became acquainted with Jaekson, 
who then was the editor. The ground of the action was a series of 
letters on the charge against Foote, written vrith great bitterness by 
Jackson — ^no doubt by the instigation of the Duchess of Kingston, to 
whom Jackson appeared to be in the light of chaplain, though, fix>m 
Ae lady's character and conduct, however she oougfat need religious 
consultation, she was not at all likely to require it Daring the l^^l 
progress of the action, Foote luckily died, and put an end to ttie 
fears of the proprietor of " The Ledger.'* 

Among the friends and visiters of Mr. Jackson were old General 
Oglethorpe, who is immortalized in the lines of Pope, Home Tooke, 
Francis Hargrave the eminent lawyer. Dr. Schomberg the younger, 
M.D. (not he of Bath, who lost the good opinion of the people of 
that city), and other men of known talents, whom I do not at present 
recollect. Mr. Jackson was a stanch friend to popular freedom 
long before the French revolution spread its horrors over Europe. 
Besides the natural love of liberty which characterizes mankind, he 
caught the flame of freedom from the American revolution. 

Soon after the acknowledgment of the independence of our 
American colonies, be published a work entitled << The Constitutions 
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of America,^ with a preface and notes, all laudatory of the political 
principles on which their independence was founded. He continued 
his defence of those principles in « The Ledger** and " The White- 
hall Evening Post,*' and often paid me the compliment of reading to 
me his lucubrations in the latter paper before he sent them to General 
Oglethorpe, Home, and other friends. 

In "The Public Ledger,** he introduced a series of letters under 
the signature of « Curtius,'* which appeared, to my humble judg- 
ment, powerfully written. He seemed to insinuate that they were 
the production of <* Junius;'* but he unconsciously betrayed the 
secret that they were his own, for he asked me if I knew any legal 
friend who would examine one of these letters, and tell me whether 
it could be safely published. I told him that 1 was intimate with Dr. 
Monsey, who often dined with his old friend Lord Walsingham, 
formerly Lord Chief-justice De Grey, and that I would request the 
doctor to submit it to his lordship. When he put the MS« into my 
hand I saw that it was in his own handwriting, and that there were 
many erasures and interlineations. Hence I concluded that it must 
be his own composition ; because I inferred that no other author, 
and particularly Junius, would permit him to take such liberties, and 
that, indeed, he would not have presumed to do so with the latter. 
The letter itself was throughout written with great vigour, but with 
a dangerous freedom, as is evident from the following passage, which 
I took pains to recollect, because it struck me as surprising that the 
writer could have a doubt whether it could be safely published. The 
letter was addressed to a great personage, now no more : — ** The 
people no longer consider your *s appetite for blood as the 

military madness of a boy-monarch who wantons in new-obtained 
authority, but as the established affection of the full-blown man, 
serenely savage and deliberately destructive.** I took the letter to 
Dr. Monsey, who carried it to Lord Walsingham. His tordship 
being then free from all the cares of public employment, kmdly 
perused the letter, and Dr. Monsey told me that this was his lordship's 
answer : ^' It is ably written, but it is not Junius ; and let the author 
be told, that if he is a candidate for fine, imprisonment, and the 
jullory, nobody can dispute his pretensions.**^ The letter, in conse- 
quence of this opinion, was never published, and the letters of ** Cur- 
tius,** I believe, were no longer continued. 

Mr. Jackson was afterward editor of ««The Morning Post,'* 
during the memorable Westminster scrutiny on the disputed election 
of Charles Fox. He was adverse to " The Champion of the People,** 
as Mr. Fox's party then styled him. Mr. Jackson allotted a part of 
•*The Morning Post** to an article which he called " The Scrutineer.** 
In this article he varied his attacks upon the Fox party with great 
force and humour, it sometimes appearing as a proclamation, some- 
times as a dialogue, sometimes as a hue-and-cry, and under many 
other forms, which displayed the fertility of his powers, particularly 
as the literary hostility continued as long as the scrutiny. The party 
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was griled, iNit hftd not wit, komsw, mad aigmieiit eiMf^ 

fain. << The RoBiftd" «llided lo tbeM attacks, m mc n t beia g — 

«« TIm kfty Mthiiifi of * The florqtiiiw.* " 

but bad nothing te say in plain prose. 

I ranembar that the late Mr. Perry, of ^ The Mornhig Chionicle.'* 
expressed h'ls surprise to me at the Tigour and Tariety of Jackson's 
powers, as they appeared in " The Scrutuieer,*' tfaovgfa he was a 
determined Foxite, and therefoee likely to speak of it with indiffer- 
ence, if not wRh a&cted contempt, as he generally did of every tliiiq^ 
that did not appear in his own journal. 

I will mention bat one anecdote of Mr. Perry, whom I knew 
upwards of thirty years. On the day after the Earl of Liverpool 
bad stated the grounds of his chains against the late Queen Caroline,. 
I met Mr. Perry in Piccadilly. We stopped, and spoke together in 
the presence of a mutual acquaintance, whom I do not now recoUecC 
« Well," said I, « Perry, if these charges against the queen are welU 
founded, the next tiling that we shall hear of is, diat tke has poisoned 
herself or left the countrv.'* His ansiver, in his Scotch aceent, wa«» 
«'Ah! Jock, Jock, how httle you know of titat woman I Shewoold 
paU down the throne of tUseosntry, if she were sure to be boriedia 
the nana." Yet the very next day, and during^many following di^s» 
^* The Morning Chronicle*' was fiUed with praises of her merit, sym- 
pa^ with her sofiermgs, and predictions of her triumph. 

w. Jackaen wrote is a rery large band when be wrote for tbe- 
pobUo press, and procured paper of proportiooaAe magnitude for tke 



iiker die measorable serwtiny already aHsded to, Mr. Jacksoar 
weat abroad, aasd I lost s^ of him for many years. One anenting^ 
as I was pasdng tbrou|^ a narrow new street in Marylebone, I saw 
a yesdeonan on the other side of the way who strongly resembled 
Jackson, but with a coeked-bat and his hair ia a qoene. I thongbt 
I must be nustaben. I remained stiH, and tfae gentleaiaa bokmg st 
me gravely, c rose cd die way, took me by the arm, and led me 
towidtis the Mds. I then found it was Jadcson. He asked if I 
would give him a beebteak next day, and then he would tell me the 
reason why be returned to this country. I readily assented, and he 
came. I took care that nobody should mtrude upon the party, and 
my mother and sister, who were well known to him, dined with us. 
As I was some^vhat indisposed, I took a little brandy and water ; 
and, with the exception of about four glasses of wine drunk by my 
mo<her and sister, Jackson actually despatched four bottles without 
being in the least affected, except with enlivened spirits. 

He told me that he returned to England for the purpose of 
establishing a kind of << Magazin du Mo^^' consistmg, not only of 
the fashions of France, but of its current literature, to be pnblid»d 
in French and Englsdi ; and he adced me to introduce him to those 
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vlio were fikdj to Mnat tBd promote the ckrotthtioii of the ynfk: 
The dftj ptMed with greet pleeoiaitry. Jackwn was a greet hogher, 
end apdce with cbnteaaptuoaa menimeBt of erery thing in th» 
eointrjr. 

•* I suppose,'' said he, ^ Pitt, Fox, and Burke »e thought great 
BMQ in this countrj Y** 

« Certainly,*' said I. 

<< Oh ! poor, degenerate Britain P said he, with a hearty langb. 
«« I suppose, too," he continued, ** that the little man" (meaning the 
eider Boewell)^ ^ whom I see trotting about Paris, b reckoned a 
great writer here ?" 

I answered that he had written a valuable biography of Dr. 
Johnson. 

He laughed heartily again, exclaiming, <* That little, trotting men ! 
— Ob, my God ! And your friend Peter Pindar, with his tinkling 
rhymes, which he caUs poetry — 1 suppose be is considered here as a 
great poet 7" 

I answered that I thought he was, tbou{^ he might give a better 
direction to his muse. 

Then, with another laugh, he said, << I fear I must pity your taste, 
as well as that of the country." 

My sister lived at that time in Qnem- Anne-street West, and Jack- 
acm and myself attended her home ; and Ughly were we gratified all 
the way with his unabated spirit and humour. After that night I never 
aaw him, and the next melancholy intelHgence which I .heard of him 
was, tlmt he was in custody in DuUin, and was to be tried for high 
treason. 

Before the trial took placci Mrs. Jackson (his second wife) came 
from Ireland, and called upon me at my house in Hatton Cterden. 
She teU me timi she came by the desire of her husband, who concM- 
€red me as a friend n6t likely to forsake him in adversity, toask me if I 
thoui^t government would consent to exchange him for Sif* Sydney 
Smith, who was then confined in the prison oi the Temple in Paris, as 
Mr. Jackson bad interest with the French government at that time, 
and could probably procure the consent of the latter. I apologized to 
her for giving an unwelcome answer ; but said it was my opinion that 
Sir Sydney Smith, considering himself as a prisoner of war, would 
most probably refuse to assent to such an exchange, as Mr. Jackson 
did not stand in a similar predkament Being a woman of sense, she 
was not offended at my openness, but seemed to be convinced by 
what I said, intimating that, in desperate cases, any appearance of a 
remedy was eagerly adopted. 

I saw her no more, except by accident in the street She was a 
very fine and intelligent woman. She had two children by Mr. Jack- 
son, the eldest a son, who is a merchant at Florence, with whom the 
mother rendes. The son I have been in company with, and found 
an intelligent and amiable young man, who, not harbouring French 
principles, was obliged to quit a mercantile house in Leghorn when 
the revolutionary troops obtained possession of that plac^. 
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Mr. JlSLckson possessed learBing and abilities which wontd hare 
done honour to the Protestant church. In my opinion, he was a 
^kealot for liberty and the independence of his country, Ireland, — like 
many others, who had more to sacrifice in the cause than be em 
possessed, — and not a rebellious incendiary hostile to the British 
throne. Such he appeared to many distinguished characters in Dub- 
lin, by the long line of carriages which attended his funeral ; and such 
he appears to me, or I should not have paid this humble tribute to the 
memory of an early and instructive friend. Mr. Jackson wrote an 
answer to Dr. Johnson*s pamphlet, entitled " Taxation no Tyranny,** 
eloquently opposing the doctor's arguments upon the principles of 
American independence. - He was a great admirer of the works of 
Dr. Young, and went to Welwyn on purpose to see that celebrated 
writer, whose " Night Thoughts'* he repeated with energetic eflFect, 
and his Satires with easy spirit. 

Mr. Jackson had an odd species of ironical humour, both in his 
writing and conversation. Of the former kind, I at present only 
recollect one instance. In an ironical letter to Lord North, when 
prime minister, which appeared in " The Ledger," he said, " My 
lord, the people have such a sense of the blessings of your adminis- 
tration that they long to be near you to testify the gratitude which they 
feel ; but I would not advise you to come among them, lest in the 
eagerness of their emotions they should tear you to pieces in a trans- 
port of joy." 

Before he was inflamed by the doctrines of America, and ensnared 
by those of revolutionary France, he was a zealous friend to the Brit- 
ish constitution, and used to characterize Wilkes as *' a hackneyed 
old knave, a demagogue, and a blasphemer, whose patriotism was a 
pretext, and whose politics were a trade." I trust that I cannot be 
condemned for introducing in these trifling records an account of an 
unfortunate gentieman, to whom, in early life, I was indebted for 
many hours of solid pleasure and instruction, resulting from his learn- 
ing, knowledge of the world, kindness, and friendship. 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

Groroe Chalmers, Esq. With this gentleman I had many 
years the pleasure of being acquainted, and hold his memory in much 
respect. He was chiefly conversant with mercantile and political 
subjects, but also with works of general literature. He was one of 
the most indefatigable writers that perhaps ever existed, and subjects 
that were irksome and difficult to the world at large, might be said to 
be to him << familiar as his garters." The bullion question, for in- 
stance, which was not only puzzlmg, unintelligible, and rapulsive to 
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Others, was a subject which he satisfactorily expluned, and rendered 
as easy to general comprehension as general comprehension would 
admit. Eyen my late friend William Gifford, who was as sagacious 
a man as I eyer knew, told me that he wished to understand the bul- 
lion question, but honestly declared, that the more he read and stud- 
ied the subject, the less he understood it, his mind taking a retrograde 
direction. / 

Mr. Chalmers had been some years in America, but when I knew 
him be had a good appointment at the Board of Trade. As a proof 
^ of his love for, and knowledge of literary subjects, when young Ire- 
land brought forward his pretended unpublished and unknown works 
of Shakspeare, he, like Dr. Parr and the elder Boswell, was deceived 
at first by the imposition. Boswell was so completely duped, that he 
dropped on his knees, and thanked God that he had lived to see so 
many indubitable relics of the divine bard. But Mr. Chalmers, upon 
further search, considered them as fabrications ; yet in vindication of 
himself and others who had been deluded by the imposition, he pub- 
lished an apology for the believers in the supposed Shakspeare manu- 
scripts, books, &c. in which he displayed great research, knowledge, 
and acumen. He was not a little severe on my friend Mr. Maloue, 
who wrote against the imposition, without having looked at the pre- 
tended relics, and who had ridiculed those who had been betrayed 
into credulity. 

Mr. Chalmers wrote many pamphlets on political subjects, chiefly 
in defence of government and Mr. ritt's administration ; and in all he 
wrote on those subjects, I am fully persuaded that he acted from the 
most perfect conviction, and was entirely exempt from any interested 
bias of gratitude or expectation. His *^ Caledonia'' was his great 
work ; three large volumes in quarto have been published, and I 
believe he had far advanced in the fourth, which would have con- 
cluded his labours on that subject. The work, though not finished 
must be highly gratifying to the natives of Scotiand, and to every ad^ 
mirer of antiquity, as the author had collected and recorded every 
thing which could illustrate the history, and contribute to the glory 
of that ancient kingdom. 

The various works of Mr. Chalmers are innumerable, and I be- 
lieve, his most intimate connexions would not be able to trace even a 
small part of them. But with all his sagacity, judgment, and perse- 
verance, I cannot help thinking he was on some subjects too credu- 
lous and hasty in his conclusions. He conceived that Mr. Hugh 
Boyd, a young Irishman, was the author of ** Junius's Letters," though 
not only Boyd's age and condition in life were ** strong against the 
deed," but his avowed works were so different from the style of Ju- 
nius as to preclude the supposition, though he studied and copied the 
manner of the great anonymous original. In his comments, however, 
on the language of Junius, Mr. Chalmers discovered many granmia- 
tical errors in those celebrated letters, and gave many strong reasons 
for believing that the author was an Irishman. 
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IV trgmnenli mJ citttioM ki & work poMitbdl by Bir« Tijiin 
tbi bookteDer» are so strosg io fafwir of Sir PbiKp Franets as tha 
aiitlKN% (hat an emkieiit law authority is aaid to haipe declared, Aiey 
ovgbt lobe adnkted in a coart of justiee; and I beard Mr. Godwia 
oaee say, tbat he dhookl have been eonvitieed by that work* osfy that 
he kneir Sir Philip Francis bad not suffioicnt ability ibr sacfa compo- 
sitions as those celebrated letters. 

Among the many reputed aothors of that great aoonymous work, 
Barke seems still to bold the ascendeney, and to be the nmrk of 
general suspicion. But independently of other reasons, there ia« as I 
faaye before observed, such an essential character in the expanaive 
and flowery style of Burke in his avowed puMieations^ admitting all 
his literary merit and political knowledge, as seems to render it impas- 
sible for him to have supported one so unlike bis own, to such an ex- 
tent as to maintain it tlNx>ugh the whole progress of the << Lett«v of 
Junius/* As to Burke's vohintary dental to Dr. Johnson, tbat be was 
the author of *« Junius,^' I should place no dependence on that decla- 
ration, relying on what I have heard of Burke's character, from tboae 
who were likely to understand it much better than the mnititvde. 

Another proof of my friend Chalmers's hasty convictions waa^ Us 
<;onfident belief that Mr. Mathias was the author of *< The Puranits 
of Literature," insomuch tbat he actually pnt an advertisement in the 
newspapers, positively charging him with being the author, thon^ 
ihere was only a rumour that he bad been knawn to have had seme 
hand in it as it passed through the press. 

Mr. Chalmers told me that be intended to write a life of Thom- 
aon ; but he did not live to fulfi his design— -a sabfect of regret, as 
his inquiring and inde&tigable miad would doubtless hwe prodocad 
an interesting biography of one of our greatest poeta Having men- 
tioned to Dr. Wolcot that I had dined with Mr. Chalmers, amt also 
the articles which he possessed that bad belonged to Thomson^ tbe 
doctor, who, like Thomson, saw every thk^^ with a poetical eyt, 
asked me if I bad not written something on this subject, and ~ 
I was induced to write the fctllowiag triAe. 

TO GEORGE CHALIffiRS^ ESQ. 
VupottittQr qfa tabic tmd wvu^lattu whuh btlongtdta ThmutotLthgp^eL 
Friend Clialmon, His s nobU treat 
At Thomsonls hallow M board to meet— 

The bard of Nature^! q>here — 
The bavd whom, lonf ae ages loU, 
Aod Native ammatec the whole, 

Taate, Virtue, will roTere. 

Tie rarely form'd of Britaia'a oak, 
That bears her thunder's dreadfiil stroke ^^ 
O'er all her subject main. 
For, Io ! Britannia'** sacred laws, 
1 cause, 
Retrain. 



And Liberty^* eengenial < 
Inspired his patriot etraii 



♦ Poems by Thomson. 
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Not.Artiuir'«» with Jus kaigltte uouiui. 
By fbnd tradition long renonm'd, 

flkould o^^nal thine in ftjne ; 
Nor thst where phttee the Trojtne ate, 
Portentoiie of a happier faie^ 

Though graced with Virgil'i name. 

The Poet^ goUblfl, teo, are thiner- 
With votiTe bumpers let them shine, 

In Thomson's praise to ring, 
Whose works through Summer^ parching glow, 
8ear*d Aatonm, Winter*s blighting aaow. 

Will bloom in endless Spring. 

Tbe nephew and namesake of this gentleman paid ne the melaii^ 
'Cholj compliment of inviting roe to the funeral of bis unele» which I 
accepted, willing to show my respect Sot the memory of a man who, 
with all his zeal for literature and good gOTemment, was chiefljr 
^amxioos to discover truth, and to promote the happiness of mi^kind. 

The name of Chakners naturally draws my attention t& another 
friend, whom I have had the pleasure of knowing for upwai^; of 
forty years, and who is still able to contribute to tbe ben^t of the 
public by his writings, and by lus intrinsic merits to the g^tifioatioa 
<of his numerous friends. 

Ai^.XANi>ER Chauikrs, Esq. This gentleman, by his talenti^ 
learning, and social character, has sfttracted a ftum^rous traift of 
f riendc^ and they are such as. are connected with him n4t merely by 
convivial intercourse, but by congenial powers and altainments* I 
have heard that be came from Aberdeen, intenduig to practisci after 
receivmg due qualifications in that city, the professioa of a s«i:g9cn 
in London ; but finding, as the saying is, that ** the market was over- 
stocked," he turned his attention to literary pursuits, and soon 
became well known as a man of talent and learning. He quickly 
obtained employment among those essential patrons of literature^ the 
booksellers, and innumerable publications issued from his pen* 

He has been long known as Ibe editor of '< The Biographical Die* 
4ionary," in which many of the articles were written by himself. 
He is also the editor of a collection of the works of the £B|;lisk 
poets, of most of whom lives are prefixed written by inm, but be fats 
modestly introduced all tbe lives wrifiteii by Dr. ^oimson, though tt 
may truly be said that his own are not less characterized I^ judg- 
ment, certainly more distinguished by industrious research^ aid per- 
haps by purer taste and more candid critictsm. 

Tbe only original woik of imagination that I know to have been 
written by Mr. Alexander Chalmers is a periodical paper, in tibree 
volumes, entitled <*^ The Projector,'* which first appeared successively 
in numbers, in Uiat venerable and valuable repository of literature, 
^<The Gentleman's Magazine,'' which Mr. ChaUners afterward col« 
lected and published, but to which, with hardly an excusable di^- 
4enoe, ht has declined to prefix his ntame. This is a work of great 
humour, and of tbe parest moral tendency. It abounds with aatoi-^ 

T 
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cal ironj, perhaps to an excess, demonstrating an extraordinaix 
talent for that quality, and always rendering it subservient to a moral 
purpose. 

Mr. Chalmers has published a History 6( the University of Oxford^ 
in which every thing that taste and judgment could discover has 
been faithfully illustrated and • recorded. During the whole of my 
long friendship with this gentleman, though occasional sparring 
matches have passed between us, not the slightest tendency to ill«- 
humour ever appeared on either part ; and if there had, it was more 
likely to have arisen on my side, on account of his powers of con- 
versation, supported by various knowledge, and such an abundant 
«tore of anecdotes as few possess, and which none can relate with 
more point and effect. 

I look back with pleasure 6n the time when we were both young 
and active, and used to take long walks together, dine at some tavern 
on our road, adjourn for an hour or two to one of the theatres, and 
finally end the night at the Turk's Head Coffee-house in the Strand, 
where we were sure to meet with facetious and intelligent friends ; 
among whom were Mr. George Gordon, a Scotch agent, a gentle- 
man ef great wit and humour, and with literary talents of no ordi- 
nary rate ; the learned and rather too convivial Person ; the late Mr. 
Perry, proprietor of "The Morning Chronicle;'* sometimes the 
elder Boswell ; and ** though last, not least**, in social humour, the 
facetious Hewardine, who possessed talents which, properly directed^ 
would have rendered him a useful and valuable member of society,, 
but who fell in the prime of life, a sacrifice to the uncontrollable 
indulgence of convivial excesses. 



CHAPTER LIX- 

John King, Esq. In my early days I knew this celebrated cfaar*^ 
aeter, so well known as the chief agent in his time for money-lend- 
er% and who, being of the Jewish persuasion, was generally styled 
Jew King. I was acquainted with him for upwards of forty years. 
I have heard itiany reflections on his character, but can truly say 
that I never observed any thing in his conduct, or ever heard him 
utter a sentiment, that could be injurious to his reputation. He was 
hospitable and attentive. He was fond of having men of talent at his 
taUe, and seemed capable of comprehending and of enjoying what- 
ever fell from them. I introduced Dr. Wolcot to him, and he 
seemed thoroughly to understand his character and to relish his 
humour. 

The Honourable Mrs. Grattan, sister of Lord Falkland, was one 
of his visiters, with ber brothers, Lord Falkland, and also the Hon- 
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tmrable Chtrl^ Carey, afterward Lord Falkland. Moaieal mm- 
teOTS were among the parties, who rendered tbe bouse an agree- 
able and elegant receptacle. Cards were seldom introduced, and I 
nerer observed that, when they were^ there were high stakes or high 
betting. From all I could observe of Mr. King, I had never the 
least reason to believe that any of his invitations were for pecuniary 
purposes. He was extensively concerned in money transactions by- 
all accounts, and chiefly with young Irish noblemen, not much 
renowned for rectitude, — and if he raised money for them, and they 
violated their obligations, the odium was thrown upon him ; yet, as 
he carried on this business for the greater pait of his life, and still 
Ibund employment, it maybe supposed that the lenders, at least, con- 
tinued to place confidence in him. 

Lady Lanesborougb, who appeared as his wife, it is said could not 
be really so, because be had married early in life, according to the 
Jewish rites, and the first wife was then alive. It cannot be doubted^ 
however, that he was united to her according to the forms of the 
Church of England, and I never heard he was disturbed by the 
claims of the first wife. Lady Lanesborougb wag« a very sensible 
woman, and very elegant in her manners. She appeared to me 
exactly to conform to the idea of what is styled a woman of quality. 
It has been doubted, as I have said, whether she was really married 
to Mr. King ; but, unless the marriage bad taken place, it is not to be 
supposed that he would have been permitted to control her property 
by her family, particularly by my old friend Mr. Danvers Butler, her 
son, a very spirited and intelligent man, who lived in King's house, 
and appeared to be upon the most friendly terms with him. 

I became acquainted with Lord Falkland at Mr. King's. He wa» 
rather of a grave, disposition, but sensible of humour. I was rather 
liore intimate with hu brother Charlet, a naval officer, who sue- 
ceeded to the title. The last time I saw him, he told me that he had 
acquired about 90,00(M. prize-money, and as we had often talked of 
talong a beefirteak together, he said that within a fortnight he would 
fix the day ; but, about a week after, I hewrd the melancholy ac- 
cobnt of hb death in a duel with Mr. Powell, whom he had called 
*^ Pogy," and who resented it in him, though it was a nick-name by - 
wbi^ be was generally designated among his friends. This last 
Lord Falkland was a handsome, fine-looking man, good-humoured,, 
and esteemed a very gallant officer. 

Mr. Holcroft and Mr. Godwin were frequent visiters at Mr. 
Khg's, and other men of talent, whom I do not now remember. 
Holcroft was inclined to bring forward his philosophical opinions,, 
and was irritable if contradicted ; but Godwin was more guarded,, 
and seldom spoke. King sometimes mixed in the conversation vrith 
both, and generally made shrewd answers to them. 

Mr. King was an able writer on political subjects, and instituted a 
public journal, the name of which I have forgotten, and which had 
but a short duration. lady Lanesborougb survived him, and I heard 
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tbe early ptrC of his life he was a great admirer of pogiliaiii, aalww 
efteemed a good boxer. Whea I first knew Mr. Kifig, he ved 
after diiiner to introdooe Huoophrey, hifl foot-boy, ami cpar with 
bkn. Humphrey derived the mdimenta of his art from his master. 
King was always bis frieiid when he became a pugilist by professkm. 

Lady Laaesborough bad a daughter as well as a son by her fint 
hotba^y who had been many years married before I had die pleasure 
of being introduced to her. She was styled tbe Marchiraess of 
ifariscotti ; and among all my aoquaintance with tbe female sex she 
was one of the most amiable and interesting women I ever knew. 
There was an ingenuous simplicity in her manners that seemed 
almost to approach to the innocence of childhood, only that her 
good sense, knowledge, and accomplishments were thoroughly 
accordant witb her time of life and her rank. 

My old friend Mr. Brooke, whose knowledge of life could rardy 
be equalled, used to characterize this lady by the epithet of " guile- 
less," and never, 1 believe, was an epithet more appropriate. Mr. 
Butler, tor brother, took the addition of Danvers to bis name, haviag 
married an heiress of considerable fortune of that name, i was 
introduced to her, but my acquaintance with her was rery short, as 
she died soon after. She appeared to be an amiable domestic 
character. She left one sod, with whom I have the pleasure of 
being acquainted, but I shall say no more than that I respect him 
for his manners and character. 

Mr. King, during my k>ng aoquatntance with him, experienced the 
vicissitudes of fortune. I have sometines aeen Um riding in his 
carriage with Lady Lanesborough and his femily, and othor times 
teodgiog through the streets arm-in-arm with her in very indifferent 
wieather. He was n remaricably good-humoured man, and I never 
beard a splenetic word from him. I have nnderstodd diatwiieii any 
of his literary friends have not been successful in their puUieatiaw, 
he lias purchased maay copies of their worics, to Aftrihate gratui- 
tously among his counexions. 

I know that Mr.King's character was the subject of severe antmad- 
sermons, bat as all I observed of him was crecfitabie to Um, L wUl not 
be deterred from paying tfus tribute to his memory, as I have eiqoyed 
many pleasant boors at his table, but had no other obligation to him 
than what I derived from the accompludied and intdUgei^ society 
which I met at his hospitable manskw. 

I must not forget to mention the second wife of Mr. Bntler Dan- 
-vers, previously M»s Sturt, and tbe nster of my friend Captain 
Sturt, R.N. She was beautiful in her person, engi^ng in her 
manners, and, though accustomed to all the splendour and gayeties 
of fashionable life, was unaffected, cheerful, and possessed every 
domestic virtue calculated 

W«n-orckrad iMoie iMii'f olaaf d«U^i to nitkt« 
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The HonoortUe Um. Gaattait, siit«r of Lord Falklaai^ whoa 
1 have meatioiied as one of the Tinten to Lady Lanesboroogband 
BIr* King, was Tery bandaone, and an intelligeat woman ; but» dif* 
ferMt firom handsome women in general^ she seeoaed to be regardlesa 
of the iafluMBMse of her person, and rather desirous to strike by her 
understanding and accomplishments. She was rery fond of mnsic^ 
and by great labour was able to perform two or three concertos on 
the piano-forte, but did not seem to possess any genius for music, or 
much taste. She was strongly impregnated with the pride of birth, 
but was by no means deficient in common sense. She thought that 
she possessed dramatic talents, and sent me a play of her writings 
desiring my judgment I honestly gave my opinion, which was 
by no means fsTOurable, and she paid me the oompliment of sup- 
pressing it. 

I am chiefly induced to mention this lady in order to show, that 
with all the consciousneA of her rank, and all the pride of her 
attainments, finding her income not sufficient to support herself in 
this country, she bad the good sense to stoop from her elevation and 
leeTe Sngknd, and go to America, or one of our West India islands, 
where she opened a aailliner's shop and died in obscurity, but not> 
witbotti obtaining respect for character and conduct. She was one 
of tlie first persons who patronized the talents of the late Mr. Davy, 
the mwcal composer, from whom she received lessons, as well a» 
frotn Mr. Jackson, generally styled Jackson of Eieter, who had 
originaUy been a portrait-pauUer, but renounced that profession in 
favour of music, in which his genius and taste were jOstly lulroired, 
Mrtkmhriy in the eompositiona whk^h he adapted to works of 
Hammnad, Lord Lyttelton^ and Dr. Wokot His lateat compontions 
ware ehiefly confined to the lyric^works of Dr. Wolcot, with whon 
he bad leng been in habits of friendship and confidence. 

1 beoame acquainted with him at the house of the late Mr. Opie, 
the celebrated painter. Mr. Jackson possessed an excellent under* . 
ttaading, and literary talents of no ordinary description. If he had 
devoted himself wholly to literary pursuits, he would probably have 
rendered hiaMdf oonspiouous by hb profound knowledge of the 
world. His work entitled «* Thirty Letters on various Subjects," is 
highly creditable to his talents and knowledge of human nature. He 
presented it to me, as well as several of his musical pieces set to the 
words of Dr. Wolcot. He was a tall, good-looking man, with an 
expressive face, and a reserved and grave demeanour. He appeared 
to me to be well acquainted with history, and with the opinions of 
the ancient philosophers. His talents as a painter, I understand, 
were by no means first-rate; but, according to the report of Mr. 
Opie and Dr. Wolcot, he was an admirable judge of painting. 

It is said that be was austere in his domestic character, and some- 
thing of that disposition was obsenable in his general interoourse with 
soeiety. Indeed, his burying himself at Exeter, when he might have 
been compieoous in the metropolis, may be considered u a proof. 
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Ibat he was of a retired, if not of a satumitie cast of imnd. He was 
one of the veiy few men whom Doctor Wolcot, a shrewd jodge of 
mankind, regarded with particular respect for his intelleetcial powers; 
and another was Dr. Whitaker, the historian of Manchester, and 
who engaged in the controversy respecting the character of Marj 
Queen of Scots. The latter told Wolcot that he envied him the 
power of making people laugh by his writings, which he said he had 
often attempted to do in his own, hut had never succeeded. 

Whitaker was also a man who confined himself to the country, 
though eminently qualified by his powers and acquirements for a 
more distinguishfed sphere of action. The wisest men are not ex- 
empted from pride, and though he held the situation of organist in 
Exeter, Jackson was offended if be heard himself mentioned as ** Mr. 
Jackson, the oi^anist." He was unaffected in his manners, but took 
110 pains to please in company, and seemed indifferent as to what 
impression he was likely to make, as if his opinions wefe settled, 
and he was not disposed to enter into any controversy in support of 
them. 

Mr, Davy, a native also of Exeter, was a man of great musical 
talents, which he discovered very early, and in a singular manner, 
as has been stated in several accounts. His music to the opera of 
<' The Blind Boy** is a striking proof of his science and taste. I 
became acquainted with him soon after he came from Exeter, and 
was settled in London. He was a good performer on the piano-forte, 
and an able teacher. When I first knew him, he was somewhat of 
a beau, and his hair was always well powdered ; bat he fell into an 
unfortunate habit of drinking, and became at last so negligent of his 
person as to be really offensive. Of course he lost his achotars, 
particularly females, and was at length reduced to very great distress, 
and was chiefly supported by the casual contributions of those ac« 
quaintances whom he happened to meet, or whose residence he 
could discover. 

Musical professors in general are very kind to any of their 
community who are in distress, and I have been informed that 
several of them subscribed to provide a decent interment for poor 
Davy, otherwise he would probably have been buried at the expense 
of the parish. 



CHAPTER LX. 

Lord Brnoir. I became ac<|uainted with this nobleman in the 
green-room of Drury-lane theatre, at a time when he was one of the 
committee of management, and, as weH as I can recollect, I was 
iatroduced to him by Mr. Douglas Kimuord, who was also a member 
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^ the same body. He hed so little the tppearanee of a person abofe 
the common race of mankind that, as lawyers were concerned in 
the affairs of Ihat theatre, I took him for one of that profession, or a 
clerk ; nor when I first saw his features, before I was introduced to 
him, did I perceive any of that extraordinary beauty which has since 
been ascribed to him ; but soon after, knowing who M^was, and 
gratified by the politeness of his manner, I began to see *< Othello's 
visage in ,his mind," and, if I did not perceive the reported beauty, I 
thought I saw striking marks of intelligence, and of those high powers 
which constituted bis character. 

I had but little intercourse with him in the green-room ; and as a 
proof how slight an impression his features made upon me, I was 
sitting in one of the boxes at the Haymarket theatre, the partition of 
the boxes only dividing me from a person in the next box, who spoke 
to me, and as I did not know who he was, he told me he was Lord 
Byron. I was much pleased with his condescension in addressing 
me, though vexed that I did not recollect him ; and I then paid 
more attention to him than to the performance on the stage. We 
conversed for some time in a low tone, thiat we might not annoy the 
people around us, and I was highly gratified in leaving all the talk to 
his lordship, consistent with the necessity of an occasional answer. 
I then took care to examine his features well> that, being near*sighted 
in some degree, I might not forget him. 

I still thmk that the beauty of his features has been much ex- 
aggerated, and that the knowledge of his intellectual powers, as 
manifested m his worics, has given an impression to the mind of the 
observer which would not have been made upon those who saw hini 
without knowing him. The portnuts by my friends Mr. Westall and 
Mr. Phillips are the best I'dcenesses that I have seen of bim ; and the 
prints from other artists have very little resemblance, though some 
of them have been confidently bruited to the world. 

I was in the habit of visiting the green-rooms of both theatres, but 
went oftener to Drury-Iane, in order to cultivate an acqaaintaBceship 
wiUi Lord Byron, who always received me with great kindness ; and 
particularly one night when I had returned from a public dinner 
and met him in the green-room, though I had by no means drunk 
much wine, yet, as 1 seemed to him to be somewhat heated and 
appeared to be thirsty, he handed me a tumbler of water, as be said 
to dUuU me. HaVing a short time before published a small volume 
of poems, I sent them to his lordship, and in return received the 
following letter from him, with four volumes of his poems, handsomely 
bound, all of his works that had been published at that time. I took 
the first sentence of the letter as a motto for a collection of poems 
which I have since published. 

*^ OBAR SIR, 

«( I have to thank you for a volume in the good old style of our 
elders and our betters, which I am very glad to see not yet extinct. 
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Tovrgood opteiott dMS m% grtat honour, tkeogh I ftiii Wboot toria 
ili loft bj tfM Tetarn I nmke for your TaluaUe preseot. With oniijr 
ackBOwMgmtttts for your withes, aad a sincere sense of jour tdni- 
nesih hdieve me, 

<< Yonr obliged and faithfal serrant, 

« Bnioir. 
•' 13 Piceadaiy Temne, Joly 23, 1816." 

In addition to this kind and flattering letter, his lordship inscribed 
the first yolnme in the following terms : 

« To JoHif Tayloe, Esq. 

<^ With the author's compliments and respects^ 

"July 33d, 1815." 

His lordship's volumes, his gratifying letter, and the kind attention 
which I receired from him in the green-room induced me to ezpress- 
my thanks in a complimeatary sonnet to him, which was inserted is 
«< The fitm*' newspaper, of which I was then the proprietor of niae- 
tenllhs. The remaming tenth share was to belong to a gentlemuiy 
when the profits of that share should amoont to a smn which was ttie 
asdgned piice of each share, and at which price I pnrebaaed^ by de* 
grees, all my shares; By the orernf^ of the attorney e m ployed, tbs 
gentlemaa dladed to, during the prerions proprietorship, was infested 
with ^ sole and OBeontrolled cAoiship of the paper, nnder soeb 
legal fonsMi thact even the proprietors oovld not deprive hnn of hia 
•irtfaoriify* When the former two proprietors, of whom one was Ae 
founder of the paper, found into what a predicament they had beea 
throwB, they dga6ci ibm w isbes to withdraw from the coooem, and 
I purcbaasd their respective shares, in ad£tion to what I had bought 
before at a considerable expose, eoncemng that the editor would 
relax from his authority, uid that we should proceed in harmony to- 
gether. But I was mistaken, and after miiKh and rioient diasenakn 
between us, I was at last induced to offiur him QOOL to relinquish all 
connexion with the paper, whtofa sum he accepted, and it then became 
entirely my own. 

During his control over the paper, the day afiter my scmnet ad- 
dressed to Lord Byron appeared^ tht editor thought proper to insert 
a parody on my Unes in *^ The Sun** newspaper, in which he men- 
tioned Lord Byron in severe terms, and in one passage adverted Uy 
Lady Byron. Shocked and mortified at the insertion of this parody in 
a paper abnost entirely my own, I wrote immediately to Lord Byron, 
explainfaig my situation, and expressing my sincere regret that such 
an article had appeared in the paper, cmd stating my inability to pre^ 
vent it. My letter produced the following one from his lordship, 
which I lent to my friend Mr. Moore, and which he has inserted in 
his admirable life of the noUe bard. 
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^ I am foiry that you aboiild feel nnemj aEt»wbat htfl bf no mrawi 
tFonUed mm. If yovr editor, bis oorreqxmdent^ and readers are 
amuied, I hate no objeotion lobe tbetheaieof all IbehaUada becaa 
find room for, provided his loenbrations are ooafined to me only* It 
is a long time since things of Ibis kind hare ceased to'fright me from 
mj propriety,' nor do I know any similar attack which would iadnce 
me to &m again, unless it invoked those eoanected with me, whose 
qomlities, I hope, are such as to exempt them, eYea in the eyes of ^ 
those who bear no good will to mysel£ la such a cassy supposing it 
to occur, to rever$t the saying of Dr. Johnson, ^ What the law can- 
not do for me, I would do for myself,' be the consequences what tfiey . 
might. I return you, with many thanks, Cohnan wad the letters. 
The poems I hope yon intend me to keep, at least I shall do so till 
I hear die oontrary. 

"Very truly yours, 

« BraoK. • 

[ ** 13 Temc«, PidemdiUyt Sept 25th, 1S15." 

In a subsequent letter from his lordship to roe, referring to the 
same subject, there b the following postscript *^ P.S. Your best way 
will be to publish no more eulogies, except upon the < elect ;' or if 
you do, to let him (the editor) have a previous copy, so that the com- 
pliment and attack may appear together, which woulc^ I think, hare 
a good effect." 

The last letter is dated Oct. 27 tb, 1819, more than a month after . 
the other, so that it is evident the subject dwek upon his lordship's 
mind, though in the postscript he has treated it jocularly. The let- 
ter dated Sept 25th is interesting, because it shows, that though his 
lordship was indifferent to any attacks 6n himself, he was disposed to 
come resolutely, if not rashly, forward in defence of Lady Byron, of 
whose amiable qualities he could not but be deeply sensible, and it is ^ 
therefore a lamentable consideration, that a separation should have 
takea place between persons so eminently qualified to promote the 
happiness of each other. 

Before her marriage. Lady Byron was the theme of universal esteem 
and admiration to all who had the pleasure of being acquainted with 
ber^ and there can be no doubt that in her matrimomal state she luUy 
maintaiaed her pretensions to the same favourable estnnaticHi, though 
untoward circumstances, unfortunately too common in conjugal life^ 
may have occasioned the melancholy event of a separation* 

I remember that soon after the marriage I dined with Mrs. Siddons, 
and I know no person who was better aUe to appreciate character, 
and to pay due homage to personal wortb» than that lady. Referring 
to the recant marriage»,she said, " If I bad no other reason to admire 
the judgment and taste of Lord Byron, I should be fully convinced 
of both by his choice of a wife." 

It is impossible to review the character and talents of Lord Byroa 

T3 
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without entertaining a high respect for his memory. That he pos- 
sessed strong passions is too evident ; but they were accompanied by 
a generous and forgiving disposition, as my friend Mr. Moore's vahi* 
able life of him demonstrates. His poetical powers, though certainly 
of a high order, have perhaps, like the beauty of his person, been rep- 
resented in too favourable a light. They were ehiefly of a satirical 
and descriptive kind. He could draw characters with great force and 
beauty, as well those of masculine and ferocious energy as of female 
softness, delicacy, and exquisite feeling ; but perhaps if we were to 
search in' his works for that species of poetical excellence which is 
denominated the sublime, and which is the essence of true poetry, we 
should be disappointed. 

I feel somewhat abashed at thus venturing to criticise the worics of 
§0 popular a writer ; but much as I respect his memory, and feel sen- 
sible of his kindness to me, I may be )>ermitted to express my opin- 
ion, considering the high reputation which he acquired, and the great 
poets who do honour to ths literary character of the country, and 
whose names seem to have sunk into comparative oblivion. 

As Lord Byron made so conspicuous a figure in society, and will 
always remain so in the literary world, it may not be an incurious 
speculation to reflect on what he might have been if he had not been 
bom to rank and afi9uence. That he possessed great poetical talents, 
nobody can deny ; and it must be equally admitted that he was bom 
with strong passions. It is hardly to be doubted, that whatever bad 
been the condition of bis parents, they would have discovered un- 
common qualities of mind in him, and would have afforded him as 
good an education as their means would have allowed. Bom in hum- 
ble life, he would npt have been exposed to the flattery of sycophants, 
which always surround the inheritor of title and wealth, and his 
talents would have taken the direction which nature might have sug- 
gested, and his passions have been restrained from extravagance and 
voluptuousness. He would have been free from the provocation of 
captious criticism, and therefore would probably have employed bis 
muse in description, sentiment, and reflection, rather than in satire 
and licentiousness. 

That Lord Byron was generous and affectionate, is evident from 
Mr. Moore's masterly biographical work ; and this temper, influ- 
enced by his situation among persons in ordinary life, would probably 
have operated with benevolence and philanthropy. His faults may 
therefore be conceived to have been the consequence of the rank in 
which he was bora, and the allurements, as well as provocations, to 
which he was exposed. It has been said that the deformity of his foot 
contributed to sour his temper; but if he had been obliged to support 
himself by his talents, his chagrin on that account might have passed 
from him " like dew-drops from the lion's mane.'* In my opinion 
Lord Byron was naturally a kind, good-hearted, and liberal-minded 
man ; and, as far as he was otherwise, it was the unavoidable result of 
the rank to which he was bom, and its incidental temptations. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

Tsx Earl of Elboh . The first time that I had the honour of 
being introduced to this venerable nobleman was when he was Mr. 
Scott, an emment barrister, and so easy and unaffected in his manners 
that he was ffenerally designated with the name of Jack Scott by hisr 
brethren of the bar. His earivfriend, Mr. Richard l/Hlson, for some 
Teason generally styled Dick Wilson, gave a dinner, and by desire of 
Mr. Alderman Skinner, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Joseph Richaidson were 
MTticularly invited, and I was one of the party, with other friends. 
The object of Mr. Skinner was, if pcrasible, to engage Mr. Scott and 
Mr. Richardson to take opposite sides in any subject mat might happen 
to occur, thouffh it was hardly possible, considering the rate of Mr. 
Skinner's intelleiCts, and the extent of his attainments, that he was 
likely to derive much advantage from the controversy, if it happened 
to fall vrithin the reach of his capacity. 

Mr. Richardson had been let mto the secret, and therefore, before 
the company assembled, Mr. Richardson took me aside, complimented 
me on my prolific power of talking nonsense, and requested that I 
\^ould endeavour, by the mtroduction of any flippant facetiousness, to 
prevent the expected disputation, observing that Mr. Scott was a 
practised logician, and likely to be the conqueror if a difference of 
•opinion should arise ; but it was probable that they might concur in 
sentiment, and that at all events, as the meeting was for the purpose 
of general good-humour, it would be absurd to introduce topics in the 
discussion of which the company in general were not likely to engage. 
I endeavoured to justify my friend Kichardson's compliment on my 
genius for nonsense, succeeded in spreading harmless merriment, and 
thereby obviated all prospect of controversial emulation. But this 
state of things inteifered so much with the worthy alderman's desi^, 
that he took me aside, told me that as I was a youn^ man just entering 
into the world, and as he had risen to a distinguished station in society, 
•it might be in his power to render me service ; he then unfolded the 
object of the meeting, which he requested I would endeavour to for- 
ward, rather than retard, and assured me that, by the contention be* 
tween two such able men as Mr. Scott and Mr. Richardson, I should 
improve by their respective arguments. I affected to assent, but, not 
being ambitious of tne patronage of the civic sage, I soon resumed 
the same flippant gayety, and ^ing a bit of a singer in those days» 
gave the company a Bacchanalian air, which, on account of its Jovial 
sentiments, not my musical merit, was encored, and such a spirit of 
convivial merriment ensued, that the worthy magistrate gave up all 
hopes of argumental improvement in despair, and retirecT The rest 
of the company followed him by degrees, and at length nobody was left 
but Mr. Scott, myself, and our ho^itable landlord. 
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I remember that, inspired by Bacchus, rather than by the Cumeait 
sybil, as Mr. Scott sat on a sofa, I felt a prophetic glow, and said,, 
^ There sits an embryo chancellor." Mr. Scott laughed at rayjovial 
prediction, and required a repetition of my song ; and, as Mr. Wilson 
tells me, for I confess I reeoUect no more, Mr. Scott arose from the 
sofa, and placing himself at the door, declared that I should not de- 

8 art till I iiad repeated the soc^. From that time the noble lord has 
lyoured m^ with his kind attention, and when I have had the pleas- 
ure of meeting him, has sometimes referred to our merry meetini^ 
a^nd my prophetic inspiration. 

favoured me with his arm when we happened to be 

le way ; and I must indulge myself in the (Hide of 

e tea-room, where the company assembled after the 

in 1829, of Mr. Pitt's birth-day, he greeted me with 

IS, and said in the bearing of the company, that be 

to see me whenever I would call upon him. His 

ord Stoweil, whom I had first the pleasure of meet-^ 

int table of Sir Joshua Reynolds, has honoured me 

ever since witTi the same condescending affability; and it is witiv 

pride and gratitude I add that they were both liberal subscribera to-^ 

the volumes of poems which I published by the advice and under 

tt^e patronage of a numerous host of subscribers, many of wbooi 

were of high rank, His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex at tb» 

head, and the whole list constituting such an honourable testimony 

in favour of my character, as might, in a greiit degree, compensate 

for the frowns of fortune. 

The Earl of Coventry. I have liad the pleasure of rankii^ 
this nobleman among my early friends, and many happy days have 
I passed at his hospitabletablc, in company with his amiable count* 
ess, their accomplished daughters, and the lively and intelligent male 
branches of the family. My first acquaintance with bis bixbhip was 
within a few years after he was deprived of sight. He coosulled 
my fether, the most eminent oculist of bii day, l>ut the case unfor- 
tunately admitted not of a remedy, and his brdsbip has uniformly- 
bome this lamentable deprivation with philosophic fortitude and 
resignation. 

Lord Coventry was educated at Westminster school, and whea 
Dr. Smith, then head-master, was asked who had been the most 
promising of his scholars in his time, he said that h^oould have ao 
d^ubt or hesitation in saying the Earl of Coventry, then Lord Deer* 
hurst. The chief amusement of the noble lord, since his wifortunale 
iQPS of sight, has been the composition of Latin verses, and in trans- 
iSr® English poetry into tiue Latin language. 
Mr. Samusi. FooTE. This celebrated character, who was con- 
spicuous as an author as well as an actor, figured on the stage of life 
betore I became at all connected with the theatrical world, except 
as a mere spectator. I have, however, often seen him act, and have 
atuU recoHection of his manner. He performed the charactcis 
wiucn by and for himself in his own dramas with admirable humour 
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liieBi» pMfticiilariytto elder Bwinigiwir, imitited his manner with gPMt 
mcceis. His voice was harsh and unecjnaly and if now imitat^ id 
wmHB Itfe^ H wodd be diffiedt to beheve that it ever coidd have 
been endyied on the stage ; but the public had been used to it, and 
hit inliQpid oonfidenoe and e^rit were powerfully elective. 

I have leen him perform Fondlewife in *" The Old Bachelor," and 
CionieK in *" The Spanish Friar ;" but his manner was by no mean* 
suited to the regular drama, thouj|[h his good sense and broad 
humour rendered him very entertaining. He waft vain, and always 
wished to be more forward o& the stage than any of his fellow-per- 
formers; and as he was the manager, they of course submitted u> 
a|>pear rather in the background. If he had not possessed so much 
<lramatic ability^ and the stage had been hb only resource; be must 
hanre been contented with a very suberdinate situation on the public 
boaids, if, indeed, he bad been tolerated at aU. 

I have been surprised that my old friend Arthur Murphy should 
have entertained so l^gh an opinion of Foote as a wit, since there 
are very few proofs of such original jocularity as might be expected^ 
consideiii^ he had acqwed so high a reputation {or b<ms mots and 
repartees. I have often wished there had been some record of that 
facetious fecundity which rendered Foote's conversational powers so 
entertaining to peof^ of all ranks, for those sallios of his inexhaustible 
humour wmcb have reaehed pabfic notice, by no means afford such 
samples of original wit, as to give adequate support to his high repu- 
tation ; and I conceive that his draroatia works sftay be considered a» 
the chief foundatioQ of his intellectual character. For my part, sucU 
haa been my ill-luck, that I have been generally disappointed when I 
have come mto the company of professed wits. 

Afr. Murphy never used to mention him without styling him the 
great, the mmous, or the celebrated Mr. Foote ; and we also find 
these cfNthets applied to him by Mr. Murphy in his Life of Garrick^ 
Mr. Murphy had oAca signified his intention to write a life of Foote^ 
and during my long inti^aacy with him I have heard him repeat all 
the bonM moU and odd remarks of this '' Mr. Merryman.'' Well re- 
membering these good thin«^ as they were deemed, I communicated 
them to my fipiend Mr. Cooke, the barrister, who had collected many 
moroi and who has since given them to the pubbc in his Life of 
Foote. I have recently looked over theeo, in order to see if I could 
recover any ^ them for my owa uae^ but did not think them worth 
the transfer* 

Itwaa Foote's coartant aim to make the setvanta leave the roovi 
laB|^ing> wherever he visited; and it may easily be conceived that 
the jokes must be <rf* a very eeaffse nature thai were ii^pired by such 
a grovelling ambilioa. $oon after he became settled, he sent for hie 
wifeh fifom whom he had been separated many years, and desired 
Mr. CosteUo, an actor who vabied himself upon his skill as a driver, 
to bfing heie m a one-horao chaise, a common vehicle at that time, to 
Us Ivme aA Slackbe^ CeitnUo> with' all his Ail), overturned the. 
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ehaise, and poor Mrs. Foote fell with her hoe iq)on some hah) graf«f, 
which disfigured her so much that she was obliged to pat on % 
Teil. 

When the company who were etpected to dinner arrived, Foote 
told' them of her disaster, and sacrificing humanity and eren decency 
for a joke, pulled aside her veil, and iMiid he would show them ''a 
map of the world.** He then sdd, pointing to the several bruises oa 
her face, ** There is the yellow Ganges, here is the Red Sea;'' and, 
i^er more allusions of the same kind, concluded with toudiing her 
forehead, and adding, ^ Here are the rocks of Scilly.** 

A day or two after the death of his wife, he dined with a party, 
and aJBfected to weep for his loss; but his weeping was intended 
to. have a ludicrous effect upon the servants, and to complete the 
joke he said that he had been all the morning seeking for "a 
second-hand coffin to bury her in/^ This declaration was irresistible 
upon the servants, and havinff thus accomplished his purpose, he was 
:as facetious as ever through me remainder of the day. 

These may be considered as samples of his general pretensions to 
the character of a wit. Yet he must have had some power of di- 
verting, since even Dr. Johnson, in spite of his predetermination to 
maintain a sullen silence, was obliged to give way to Foote's over- 
bearing '^broad-faced" merriment. 

Dr. Johnson having heard that Foote had called him ^ a learned 
Hottentot," the doctor in return styled him ''a pleasant villain.*' 

ThM Foote was a good scholar was universally admitted, and a 
good dramatic writer must also be acknowledged ; but his works 
were chiefly attractive from their impudent personality, and his 
whimsical exhibition of characters drawn by himself, and for his own 
peculiar talents. 

I was surprised also that there should have been so great an 
intimacv between Murphy and Foote, cdhsidering the difierence of 
their characters. Murphy was very grave, and never attempted 
wit, but was successful in relating the wit of others. Foote wasr 
never grave, but always on the watch for something to excite a jest ; 
and as he had no regard for friendship, morality, or decency. Murphy 
must have been his butt as well as all his other friends. 

I believe that Mr. Murphy relinquish^ the intention to write 
Footers life, on account of the charge that was brought against h'un, 
for I have heard him say that he believed Foote was guilty. He 
added, that it would be a difficult tadc to get over ; ^ but,** said he, 
^ if I should ever write his life, I should be contented with saying, 
that he was acquitted by a jury of his countrymen." The life, how- 
ever, has been ably written by Mr. Cooke, who has ImHigbt forward 
every thin^ that could tend to do honour to his hero, iMit has still 
supported nis own character as an impartial biographer. 

Foote's manner of relating a humorous story, with his powers of 
mimicry, must doubtless have been very entertaining to those who 
were not too refined for fun, or too delicate for buSfoonery. Mr. 
Murphy used to relate the following story of Foote's, the heroines of 
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Which were the Ladies Cheere, Fielding, ttiid Hill, the last the tlidld^ 
of ^ celebrated Dr. Hill. He represented them as plajring at 'Al- 
laire my love with a letter." Lady Cheere began and said, '' I lore 
my love with an N, because he is a Night ;" I^y Fielding followed 
With '^ I love my love with a 6, because he is a Gustis ; md ** I love 
my love with an F/' said Lady Hill, *" because he is a Fkishun." 
Such was the imputed orthography of these learned ladies. 

Foote never was able to tear the charge that was brou^t against 
him, wUch certainly hastened his end ; for though he affected to keep 
up his spirits, on bis ret^m to the stage Mr. Cooke says Uiat he 
exhibited a lamentable decay, both in mind and person. Peace 
to his manes! 



CHAPTER LXIL 

William Cooke, Esq. This gentleman, whom I have mentioned 
in the previous article, was one of my early friends. He came firom 
Cork, after having been engaged in a mercantile concern contrary to 
his incUnation, aiui arrived in London in the year 1766. He was 
married when very young to a lady rather older than himself, who 
possessed good property, but, as they mixed in all the gayeties of 
fashionable life, it was soon dissipated. The lady lived about two 
years aflier the marriage ; and his purpose in visiting London, soon 
after her death, was to adopt the profession of the law. He entered 
himself of the Middle Temple, and in due time was called to the 
bar ; but finding little encouragement to pursue the profession which 
he had chosen, wholly devoted himself to the labours of the pen. 
He had brought fi'om Ireland letters of recommendation to Dr. 
^k>ldsmith, to Edmund Burke, and his brother Richard. With Dr. 
CMdsmith he retained an intimacy till the death of that excellent 
writer ; but notwithstanding his high admiration of Edmund Burke's 

Kwers,>e had no confidence in his integrity, or that of his brother 
chard, and having been nearly involved in a heavy debt by the 
latter, he did not ciStivate a connexion with either. 

Mr, Cooke's first publication was a poem entitled '< The Art of 
Liviiig in London," which contained a good description of the man- 
ners of the time, and some useful precepts for avoiding its dancers. 
His firiend Goldsmith supplied the title of this poem and revised the 
whole. It was very successfiil, and soon went through a second 
edition. He then published a work, entitled " Elements of Dramatic 
Criticism," and verote many political pamphlets, under the patronage 
of the Duke <^ Richmond and Lord Shelbum, afterward Marquis of 
Lansdowne. 

Mr. Cooke was well acquainted vrith the chief wits of the time ; 
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«adwlmiDr.JokiaoQ formed hbEMMMet chib^li^ 
Mr. CooIm at tha fint nember. 

Mr. C€M^ WM eiiiplo^ad iB reporting the debolM: in tbe Hoih» 
of hatiMf ind in lb« Indba Haam, for tbe pdbtie journals. Ho wv 
abo ft theatrical reportar, and became a proprietor in a daily newi* 
papnr, but aoon aold hia ihare from a conrietioo of tbe un cert ain ly 
of thatkindof propeart]r« He ^vas married to bis aeeoad wife befera 
I became aequaiiUed with hiaa. She was a handsome and wery 
amiable lady. By her he had fifteen ehildren, bat most of them died 
youn| ; the hst a dau^ter, who reached her fifteenth year, and then 
sunk mto tbe gra:^e with the rest 

Mr. Cooke was a warm friend of Mrs. Abington. He altered for 
her the comedy of " The Cajpricious Lady " originally written by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and she increased her reputation by appear- 
ing as the heroine of the piece. By bis connexion with the public 
press, he was able to ffive support to her professional exertions. 
Mrs. Abington was much alive to public notice, and peculiarly fear^^- 
ful of critical censure. 

Mr. Cooke's last work was a didactic poem, entitled '^Conversation,'' 
in which tie enumerates the merits and defects of coifecpiial inter- 
coursf, with critical acumen, and knowledgeof mankind. This poean 
he dedicated to bis okl friend John Symmons^ Era* of Padda^gteNi, 
whose character he introduced under the name of Florio. I had for 
many years the pleasure of bein^ intimate with Mr. Symmons ; and 
a more Iiberal,,eiegant» and hospitable character never existed. He 
is stiU alive, at a very advanced age, and with a reverse of fortone^ 
which all who knew him mast d^ply regret ; as it wu chiefly the 
reeuk of the generosity, I may say^ the magnificenee of his mind,, 
his ooniidence in false friends, and an incautious disposal of hisprop* 
erty. He found it necessary to featve Rnghoid, and I fear is in« 
volved in the unhappy events which now overwhelm tbe Nelberfaaids,. 
to which country be has retired, and wbete he iabended to pass the 
remainder of hia life. 

The Rbv, CiURuw Stmmons, D.D. This gentleaaan was the 
bsotb^r of the respected fnend whom I have just mentbned. Hia 
learning and poeUi^ talents are so well known, that it would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to pay homage to merits generally adnowkdied,. 
and which I cannot pretend to appreckte* I was iatraduced to tan 
at the hospitable tame of his brotber, and have been very often a 
hqppy guest at his own. He was a friead ta BMNikind, but [mi haps, 
coosideriq; his saered eaVi^^ too free in tbe manifestniiofi of warn 
nolitical principles* These principles are evideul in his ** Life of 
jMBUon,'' and in his other works. They were aba avowed in acr- 
mons which he delive^red from the pulpit It is not ta be siyp s sad 
that he wished for a republic, for he vras firmhr attached to tbe 
British constitution, and proud of the friendship of His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex, who may justly be ranked among tbe 
friends of mankindt m well as an adfluier of Uial uDriBrallad consti- 
tution which seated his family on the throne of this country. 
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Tb# lata Hr. Wfixfb«n wit a friend of Dr. Symmoni^ and was 
anxKHis to advance him in the efaoroh ; but the doctoi^ open avowal 
of his political principles prevented Mr. Windham from being as 
active in his cause as he expected, and in consequence a languor fell 
upon their friendship. The doctor's pretensions to preferment were 
of the most solid kind, in point of learning and moral conduct ; and 
he might have been raised to high ecclesiastical dignities if he had 
not been so solicitous to appear as a patriot and a politician. He 
published a volume of poems, written by himself and one of his 
daughters, who died in the bloom of me^ and which are highly 
creditable to the taste and genius of both. 

His translation of the *' iBneid," a work of great learning and 
poetical merit, was first published in a quarto volume, but soon 
reached to a second edition, which appeared in two volumes octavo. 
He paid me the unsierit^d compliment of sending to me the proofs 
of every book, as they came from the press, of which I did not pre* 
sume to judge as a translation, but merely ventured occasionally to 
sumest some alterations in the EngHsb version. > When the second 
ecuion was publisbedy I introduced a succession of observations oa 
the whole in ** The Sun'' Bewqf>aper, of which I was theta the pro- 
pnotor. These observations were so 8atisfa\story to the doctor as U> 
excite such a tribute of gratitude as I am at once proud and ashamed 
to record. Yet I mig^ weU be suqpected of false modesty if I were 
to suppress such a testimony in my favoor from so distinguished a. 
scholar and so exceUent a poet I shall therefore vesture to insert 
the coQckuicm of the preface to the second edition of his translatioa 
of the '< iGneid,'! regretting that I do not deserve such commenda- 
tion, yet highly gratimd at bving received so honourable' and flatter-^ 
ing a tribute of partial friendship* 

Afier having referred to the cnaige brought against him 1^ certain^ 
critics, who hid spoken unfavourably of his work, of having Tiatinized 
too much, he concludes in the following words : — *^ But I must vritlw 
draw even from the shadow of controversy the remaining portion of 
my small sheet (the pre&ce), that I may consecrate it to die better 
feelings of my heart Let me now, then, say that there is a public 
writer, of extended celebrity throughout the political and the literary 
world, to whom my thankfulness is largely due, and to whom I am 
happy in this opportunity of avowing the ma^tude of my obligatkuL 
Acquainted with me, originally, by my publications, and conciliated 
by his partial estimation of their merits, the proprietor of " Thb Sun** 
paper has uniformly encouraged me with his plaudit ; and in the dr- 
cutatioB of his popular pages my name has been agitated into life. 
Unfeed and unsolicited, wimout the hope of any other recompense 
than that which he derived from his own approbation ; and, let me 
add, with a high disdain of that party spirit wnich in these bad days 
has arrayed man against man, and torn brother from brother, he has 
devoted, not his paragraphs, but his columns, to the display of my 
poor muse ; and has hazarded the established reputation of his own 
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Uteraiy judgment, while he has been pkeing wreaths apon her an- 
relucted brow. For all this kindness, 

* Grates penolvere dignat 
Non opis est nostra.' 

" If in the train of the Mantuan Bard I could hope to visit pos- 
terity, it would be gratifying to think that, by eyes yet withheld by 
interposing centuries from the light, this small record of my gratitude 
would be read, and the name of Johk Taylor be seen thus closely 
associated with that of 

'* Charles Stbemons. 

: «March20, 1820." 

There are several living friends whom I would introduce with 
pleasure in this work, but as justice and gratitude might be imputed 
to very different motives, I fear to mention them ; I cannot, however, 
deny myself the gratification of acknowledging the kindness of John 
Soane, Esq., the celebrated architect, and of Prince Hoare, Esq. ; 
who kindly came forward to cheer me in the time of unexpected 
adversity, and manifested such condoling sympathy and such zealous 
friendship, as I must always grateftilly remember, though I can never 
hope to return. 

The present work has been written in a desultory manner, widi 
seireral intervals occasioned by illness, which, at one time, was of so 
alarming a description that my friend Mr. Cooke, and another emi- 
nent suigeon, thought it handly possibte Uiat I should recover. I 
might easily have extended it, but was tired of the task, and was 
niged to conclude it by my friends, who cherished such hopes of its 
success as I fear will be disappointed. I am now at a very advanced 
age, and though I have no reason to believe that my mind has de- 
cayed as well as my corporeal strength, yet I cannot help agreeing 
with the opinion of David Hume, vrho says, '* I consider that a man 
tit sixty-five, by dying, cuts oflT only a few years of infirmities f and 
if it had been my fate to leave the worid at that period of my life, I 
should not only have escaped infirmities, but diNtppointments, vex- 
ations, and sorrows. 

To borrow the words of Dr. Johnson, in the last paper of his ad- 
mirable Rambler, ''that the same sentiments have not sometimes 
recurred, or the same expressions been too frequently repeated, I 
have not confidence in my abilities sufliclent to warrant." And 
indeed, such must inevitably Bb the case ; for I am not to coin words, 
and if I am describing tempers, qualities, talents, and persons of a 
similar nature, I roust of course make use of similar epithets and 
forms of expression. . 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 

Db. Arnold. The name of Colroan leads me to our old friend, 
who was so long an ornament of the musical world, and, by the 
general estimation of his professional merits, was a man of great 
genius, as well as profound in musical science. In private life be 
wks humorous, intelligent, and cohvivial. Our acquaintance began 
so early in my life that I cannot recollect its origin. His numerous 
musical works sufficiently attest his genius and his knowledge. The 
first production, I believe, which brought his talents into notice was 
a song, which began " If *tis joy to wound a lover.** These words 
were adapted to so lively an air that it was on everybody's tongue, 
and was printed on ladies* fans and many other articles likely to 
extend its popularity. 

Dr. Arnold was well acquainted with the world, and always took 
an active, spirited, and agreeable part in conversation. I was once 
happy enough to be instrumental in removing a slight but temporary 
difference between him and his friend Colman. This transient 
.pause in their friendship was occasioned by the introduction of Mr. 
Storace into the Haymarket theatre as the composer of ^* The Iron 
Chest,** Dr. Arnold having for many years been the settled conqposer 
for that house. The doctor consulted me on the subject, and con- 
descended to adopt my advice, when cordiality was soon restored 
between the two friends. 

Dr. Arnold introduced me to Sir John Oldmizon, grandson of the 
famous Mr. Oldmixon, the bitter adversary of Pope, and victim of 
the relentless poet Sir John and I became very intimate, and he 
introduced me to his mother at Cheshunt Miss Oldmixon had 
married a Mr. Morella, a musician, who died and left one son, who 
was in due time an officer in the army. As the Oldmixons were an 
ancient family who gave their name to a town, young Morella ob« 
tnined permission to change his to that of his grandfather, and was 
knighted (I believe) by the Duke of Portiand, when viceroy in 
Ireland. 

Sir John was a lively eompamon, and inherited his father's love of 
music, performing tolerably well on the violin. His mother was tall 
and stately, and had doubtless been a fine woman. Her manners 
were very courteous, but had something of the formality of Queen 
Anne*s court. 

Pope became the subject of conversation, and I was surprised to 
find her speak with so much liberality of a man who had been so 
bitter an enemy of her fiitber. I stopped but one night with them 
at Cheshunt, and' never saw her afterward. I heard no tradition 
respecting dther Pope or her father. 
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Sir John had figured among the beau numde at Bath, where fak 
figure was introduced in a print called ^* The Long Dance ;*' aid 
also at Brighton, where he was first noticed by his late majesty when 
Prince of Wales, and distinguished among some amateur actors of 
the higher orders. He afterward married Miss George, an actress 
and singer of the Hayraarket theatre. They subsequently went to 
America, where she displayed her theatrical talents ; and he who 
bad been so great a beau in this country turned market-gardener in 
America, and used to drive his own cart, with vegeti^les, to the 
market, dropping his knighthood. I understood that, in consequence 
of his wife's conduct, he obtained a divorce. He returned to this 
country, and eagerly renewed his intercourse with me ; but after 
two or three meetings at a tavern, and one in the street, I saw bi» 
Bo more, and never heard what had become of him. 

To return to my friend Dr. Arnold: 1 lost in him an agreeable 
old friend, who, however, had introduced his son to roe when just 
passed his << boyish days," and whose talents are too well known to 
require more from me than to say that I consider him as a legacy of 
friendifaip, which I shall always vahie on his own account, as well 
ts for the respect which I bear to the memory of his fiitber. 

William GirpoRD, Esq, Considering my long friendslnp wUit 
Ass gendeman, whicb subsisted for upwaris of forty years, it wouki 
be strange, indeed, if I did not give him a place in the account of ny 
ffecollecnons. He has given so interesting and affecting a hi^ory of 
bie fife, that iKofliing can be added to that narrative of bis eariy difli^ 
Cttkies, and the manner in which they were surmounted. 

I was first introduced to him by the Rev. Wflfiaiii Peten, R. A. 
and chaplain to the Royal Academy. Unfortunately a differenco 
arose between these old friends, which was followed oy mutual and 
unappeasable hostility. Mr. Peters, as I have before stated, accused 
GKfford of having supplanted him in the favour of the late Lord 
Grosvenor, and as Gifford soon after formed an intimacy witb Mr. 
Hoppner the artist, the cause of enmity was increased by rivalry in 
the arts. It may be said of Gifford, as of the Earl of Dorset, that be 
was 

The btit g«od man witk Uie worat-nttHred mvso ; 

and also, as Pope says of himself, that his life was a "< a long disease^'* 
for he had a feeble frame, and it was not well formed. 

He was induced to write the affecting narrative of his life in con- 
sequence of some poetical attacks upon bim by Dr. Wolcot, owing 
to a mistake, as I have stated in another place. He was a very pow> 
erful writer, and I have seen some remarks of his, which wdeed 
passed through my hands when I was connected with « The Surf* 
newspaper, in which they were inserted, and which were charac- 
lerized by what may be styled tremendous energy. Tbese remarks 
were sent to me while he was at Ramsgate^ and related ta a poUd- 
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on those who 4ifiered ^kh him in political optniona. He waa a 
ataaeh supporter of Mr. Pitf s aduinistratioB, and was a irm and 
intimale friend of Mr. Canning. 

I have often thought that, though be might not hare equalled 
Jiintua in keen sarcasm, be would have been more than a oMHcb for 
him in force of language and cogency of reasoning. He was too 
apt in his critical comments, like Warburton, to treat others widi 
virulence and contempt, but was a profound judge of literary merit 
As he entertained, as all must, a Ugh yeneration for the genius of 
Shakspeare, it is surprising that he did not give an edition of that 
wonderful bard's works, rather than those of Ben Jonson ; but J(m- 
4Min was a scholar, and Gifford was strongly prejudiced in his favour 
>on that account. How well he has executed his task as editor of 
Jonson's Works need not be told. Yet of late years he assured 
ne that he bad a great desire of publishing a new edition of Shak- 
speare, for which he said there was full rooip,. after all the laboiir 
and research of the various commentators. But he said ithat his 
advanced time of life and ill health forbade the hope that he should 
•ever be able to accomplish his purpose. 

Gifford was a kind master, and of a forgiving nature. He had 
settled a pension on his housekeeper of a guinea a week for her life» 
in confidence of her fidelity ; but he found that, during a long ilinesa 
which disabled bias from all attention to domestic concerns, instead 
of paying bia tradesmen, &c. for which he had fumisbed her with the 
means, she had devoted the money to her own use, bad run him in 
<debt to the amount of about 50(M., and had besides eoEhausted his 
wine cellar, which had been amply stored, Notiwithstandiug ber^ 
gross ingratitude and delinquency, he merely dismissed her. 

The ability with which Gifford conducted " The Quarterly Re- 
view'' need not be mentioned, as he rendered it the best work of 
that nature in Europe, and it still maintains its nre-eroinence by the 
reputation which he conferred on it, and by tne abilities of those 
who have succeeded hhn m the management. His health evidently 
^ declined in his latter years, insomuch that though he always admitted 
sne to see him, and has often written to pe, requesting I wouM call, 
be was unatte to sfieak more than a few words, desiring that I would 
talk, and not expect him to answer. In about half an hour after I 
had been with him, he woold generally request that I would go and 
take tea below, where there wa*e books to amuse me, and then 
would send down a note to me sometimes, to mention any thing tbat 
bad oocnrred to him after I left him. 

I have a great many of his letters, which are marked with such 
kindness aa^ friendship that I am rather surprised I bad no memo- 
rial in his will, as it is said he left property to the amount of about 
t7,00(K. But he disposed of it in a manner bonoun^le to bis char- 
acter ; for, after a few legacies, be left the bulk of it to the son of his 
«arly protector, who had rescued hkn from hopeless mdigence and 
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obBCttrity, fostered his talents, provided for hii education, and eW« 
4)led him to make a distinguished figure in the literary work). 

Gifford had been severe upon the late Mr. Kemble's *< foggy 
throat,'' m his poem of " The Baviad." 1 introduced Mr. KemUe 
to him ; and soon after in a new edition of that poem he effaced the 
passage. Mr. Kemble gave him the free use of his dramatic library, 
while he was preparing his edRion of << Ben Jonson ;" and Gifford 
was profuse in his acknowledgments of Kemble's kindness and m 
respect for his talents. 

Though Gifford had several appointments under government, and, 
doubtless, a settiement bad been made on him by the late Lord Gros- 
venor, for being tutor of his son the present earl, yet it is difficult to 
account for his having left so much property, as for some years his 
infirmities oblifl;ed him to keep a carriage. No doubt he was a 
severe economist, and very temperate in his habits. 

During my long connexion with him, I only dined with him qnce 
at his own house, vrith his friend the late Mr. Porden the architect, 
a man of great literary as well as professional talents, and who had 
been the intimate friend of Mason the poet. Mr. Porden declared 
to me his full conviction, that Mason was the author of the cele- 
brated <' Heroic Epistle to Sir WUliam Chambers," a work of great 
poetical merit and humour, but so different frodn the usual style of 
Mason as to render it difficult to conceive that it wtis the progeny of 
the same mind. Mr. Porden's youngest daughter, a lady of high 
poetical genius and knowledge, was married to Gaptiun Franklin^ 
the celebrated navigator, who lost in her death an amiable, intel- 
ligent, and accomplished compamon. I now take leave of my old 
friend William Gifford. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

J 

DocTOK Bennet. With this gentieman, who was Bishop of 
Cloyne, 1 had the pleasure of being a little acquainted. He was 
esteemed a good scholar, and was certainly an amiable and un- 
affected ecclesiastic. 1 asked him if there existed any traditional 
account of his great predecessor. Bishop Berkeley. He assured me, 
that soon after taking possession of his diocess, he had made the 
same inquiry, but all he could learn was, that Dr. Berkeley had left 
a high reputation for mildness and piety, and that in bis clothing, and 
all Other domestic articles, he used nothing but the produce of the 
neighbourhood in which he resided. Doctor Bennet told me, also^ 
that he was at Cambridge University at the same time with Gray, 
and that as far as he knew that great poet, he was by no means the 
aflfected and fastidious character which he has been represented. 
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He said, Gray was a reserved man, and not likely to eneonrage 
any light and frivolous conversation, and therefore that the character 
imputed to him was probably the result of vexation in those who had 
not been suffered to intrude upon his studious seclusion. As Doc- 
tor Bennet was an observing and discerning man^ I have no hesita- 
tion in relying upon his character of the poet. 

I may here relate a circumstance which the late Mr. Penneck as- 
•sured me was a fact. Two gentlemen, strangers to each other, were 
passei^ers by themselves in the Windsor stage. One of them was 
the friend of Mr« Penneck. As they were passing Kensington 
church, the latter broke forth into an eulogium on "Gray's Elegy j'*^ 
declaring he never passed a churchyard without being affected by a 
sort of poetical enthusiasm ; and he then recited several of the stan- 
zas, and renewed the subject as every churchyard appeared in view. 
He afterward, addressing himself to his fellow-traveller, remarked 
how extraordinary it was that a poet who could write with such fer- 
vid genius and manly vigour, should be a delicate, timid, effeminate 
character, indeed, " A puny insect shivering at a breeze." Soon 
after the conversation became general, and the other gentleman, who 
had been silently attentive, gave his opinions on such topics as arose^ 
and displayed so much taste, judgment, and learning, as surprised and 
delighted the other. They both left the coach at Eton, and Mr. Pen- 
Beck's friend was all anxiety to know who was the accomplished 
character with whom he had parted. Meeting a friend, he was ex- 
pressing his admiration, and just then the other gentleman appeared 
m view, and he was told that it was Gray the poet. He was then all 
confusion at the character winch he had given of the bard to himself* 

George Colhan the younger. It is no slight gratification to me 
that I am able to number this gentleman among my living friends. 1 
have had the pleasure of an uninterrupted intercourse with him for 
BDwards of thirty years. I hardly think that I should show an excess 
of partiality if I were to consider him as one of the very first dramatic 
writers of modern times, nor would it appear to me to be rash were C 
to rank him even with my old friend Sheridan. The characters 
which the latter has introduced are> in a great degree, traditional; 
53ome of them may be found in Ben Jonson, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in Wycherley, Congreve, and Vanbrugh ; but the characters 
which the junior Colman has represented are drawn from reak^life, 
and diversified with great fertility and admirable humour. His *^ Heir 
at Law,'* " Poor Gentleman,'' and " John Bull" are excellent come- 
dies. The characters are various, well contrasted, and uniformly 
discriminated and supported. His " Battle of Hexham,"* and his 

* The ** Battle of Hexham" reminds me of a JeU'tTeaprii of my friend Colman, 
that well merits a place in his lively ** Random Records." Our late friend Dr. 
Moseley, who succeeded Dr. Monsey as physician of Chelsea Hospital, was making 
some comments on the play which the author did not approye, and therefore wittily 
interrupted him in the foMowinff manner : ** Recollect, doctor, that this is * The Bat- 
tle of Hexham,' not a bottle ofHuxham." 
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«< Surtiider of Calais^" are written in the style and ^intof vmrnm- 
oient dramatic writers, whose works contain a sterling weight of 
matter of much higher value than what is fashioned ibr the present 
day. ^ The Mountaineers," besides an interesting ibhle, has a 
variety of characters, and abounds with passages of great poetical 
energy : and the same may be said of *^ The Iron Chest,'' fouided 
on the interesting and impressive novel of my old friend Godwin, 

Here I cannot but pause with regret that the unfavourable recep-* 
tion of this play, on its first representation, should have separated two 
friends, the author and the late Mr. Kemble, from each othev, and 
induce the former to write his hostile pre&ce. I was present at the 
iirst representation of this play, and really think that Kemble exerted 
himself to the utmost of his power to support it. The fact is, that 
Kemble was ill at the time, yet that very circumstance gave an in- 
creased interest to the character, for Sir Edward is supposed to be 
sunk into sickness and wasting in languor, and happily suited with the 
dejection and alarm in which the hero of the piece is supposed to be 
involved. 

Not knowing that Kemble was really Indisposed, I attributed Im 
acting to his perfect conception of the nature and situatbn of the 
character, and thought his support of it was throughout adnurable, 
and that I had never seen him to more advantage. The play, at fir^ 
was certainly too long, and Dodd, thou^gh an excellent actor, bad too 
long a part, and rendered it tedious by what my old friend, the late 
Lord Guildford, would style bis twaddling manner. But the author 
revised, corrected, ^d improved his piece, which has now a right to 
be stationary with the English stage, and afiords gpod scope for thea- 
trical adventurers. Happily the two friends were again reconciled. 
Kemble made allowance for ih^get^m irrkaJnle t)a<t«oi,and the author 
properly withdrew and suppres^ his vindictive philippic. 

I need not mention the humcMrous poems, farces, &c. &e. which 
my friend Colman has written* nor bis divertuig ^^Sandom Records,** 
as they must be in the hands of all persons who pretend to taste ; 
but slutU conclude with a whimsical compliment that be paid to me 
in one of his letters, which is now before me. 

IMPROMPTU. 

Nine Tailors (^s the proretb i^oes) 

Make but one maii« — though many dotba* ; 

Bat thoa art not, wo know, like thoM, 

Mj Taylor I 

I7o — thoa cantt make, on Candour^a plan, 
Two of thyself— (how few that ean !) 
Tho otitic and tke geoUoman, 

My Taylor! 

Thomas Hamis, Es^. This gentleman, who was long the chief 
proprietor of Covent Garden theatre, I became acquainted with so 
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long agif M on Um fimt rcfpreteiiteiOD of flie q>em of «« Tbe Daemm.'^ 
We net «t tbe bouse of Joriula Mayor^ Etq.^ member for AkiagdaOp 
at Mittbank. Mrs. Mayor was a very mocdnplislied woman, and Ind 
tiie elianieter of a great wit She was the daughter of Mr. Dicken. 
SOD, ooe of the most eminent brewers of his time. She was under- 
stood to be the granddaugfaier of the fitfoous Mr. Bond Hopkii% 
immortalized by Pope. It is said that she brought to Mr. Mayor a 
fortune of about fifty thousand pounds ; but as tiiey were a fashion- 
able pur, and Kf ed in a fashkynable styk, they were much lower in 
their condition towards the decline of life. Mr. Mayor Aed first, and 
Mrs. Mayor retired into the country with a remnant of her fortune. 
But she was a woman of excellent understanding, and bore the rt- 
verae of her fortune with cheerful resignation. Their house at Mill- 
baok was tbe resort of wits, barristers, and politicians, as well as of 
mustcians, and indeed of all who coold impart fa^bn and gayety to 
the mansion. 

T^ well known Mr. George Rose, the friend of Mr. Pitt, was a 
freqnent vbiter ; and I have met there Mr. Bnimmel, prttate secre- 
tary to Lord North, when prime nwnster, and father of the Mr. 
Brummel, who has risen into the fantastic distinction of being styled 
** Enpacor of the Beaux. '^ As Mrs. Mayor had a high intellectual 
4^haracter, I may indulge myself in the insertion of a few Unes in return 
for some complimentary trifle which I had addressed to her. 

Bard, of all ot im bmie excelling. 

Who so woU hast snug of me. 
Bard, in Hatton Garden dweUiz^, 

Thus I send raw thanki to thee. 
Long tbf taleate I liave lisewri, 

Witty, generons, and free ; 
But tl^ judgment ne*er m^ ahowBi 
"HB thou eoi^st in prabe of me. 

Mr. Potter, a Welsh jQdge, and Mr.' Joto Ghnrchin, bfother of 
the poet, I hare also nM at Mr. Mayor's. l%e letter's powers 'm 
-eonvetsation were congenial with those of his brother m poetry. I 
liaTe met hhn also at tbe taUe of Mr. Harris, and ahrays found him 
the life of the company. Mr. Harris seemed to be the chief and 
favourite risiter of the house, and his acute and sound understanding 
4ind general knowledge rendered him a desirable companion. His 
riews were at once comprehensive and minute, and the same power- 
ful talents wtrich qualified him to govern tbe complicated concerns 
of a theatre royal so well, would have fitted him for an elevated 
situation in the political world. No man was better able to judge 
of the merits o( a dramatie composition, or to comply with the public 
tMte in all its variations. 

In consequence of the services which 1 had been able to render 
him, I was favoured with his confidence and friendship. He once 
offered me the privilege of writing admissions to his theatre, which I 
tefiised, because I knew that, by accepting it,! should espose Um 
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to ibe 01 win of others. His ill health obliged him to retire fronr 
the conduct of the theatre daring his latter yaui* and, living m the 
country, I had no opportunity of seeing him long before his death. 
I shall dierefore conclude with an extract from one of his letters, aa 
it shows the benevolence of his disposition towards the veteran Dibdin^ 
and will serve as a memorial of our friendship. 

"Mr eooD Friend, 

<* I wish with all my heart I could possibly do what you request for 
my old friend Dibdin — but it is utterly impracticable. Will a per^ 
mission for his sending in tiokets to the amount of fifty pounds, on 
Monday, the 12th instant, be of sendee to him 1 I mean they should 
be free of all charge or expense whatever. If yes — ^pray tell Bran- 
don to get them printed for him, specifying the number in pit, box, or 
gallery. I am sorry that I can do no more for the assistance of a poor 
fellow who in former times has often assisted me. Thanks for your 
excellent prologue— but the trifle you solicit is much too confined 
for your services — ^you, who are as constantly ready at yoar post for 
our senrice, as if you had no concerns whatever of your own. 
<<£ver cordially and faithfully yours, 

«T. Harris. 

« Btllmonte, Jolj 4th, 1813.'' 



CHAPTER LXV. 



Joseph Planta, Es^ If moral principles and the force of good 
example may beconsidered as intellectual wealth, I had an oppor- 
tunity of deriving such mental affluence by my intercourse with this 
gentleman ; for though I had no domestic intimacy with him, I bavo 
had the pleasure of meeting him in company with the late Rev. Mr. 
Harpur, Mr. Maty, and Mr. Penneck, officers of the British museum, 
at the time when Mr. Planta was under.librarian of that national 
institution, and afterward principal on the death of Dr. Morton. 

I became acquainted with Mr. Planta about the year 1787. I had 
been previously acquainted with the three other gendemen ; and Mr. 
Maty, cdnceiviog that I had rendered him some literary service, though 
of a very trifling kind, brought me an elegant snuflf-box from Paris, 
which I treasure as a relic of old friendship. 

I have already had occasion to mcntioiliilr. Harpur in the course 
of these pages ; and all I shall say of hiro at present is, that he was 
one of the best-bred men I ever knew, with all the decorum, but 
without any of the formality, usually attributed to the priesthood. 

There was another officer of the museum about that time, a Dr. 
Grey, who was very fond of muac, and bad a musical daughter. He 
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WM Thtbtf morose in his tamper^ and formed a perfect eontfatt to 
the easy and affable manners of Mr. PlaHta. All of these gentlemen 
are dead» but I have not forgotten the pleasure which I enjoyed in 
their company. 

Mr. Planta was a native of Switzerland, anO though be was an 
Englbhman in loyal foelmg, yet he did not forget his own country, 
but gratified his patriotic spirit by writing a history of it, which 
appears to be elegant and mipartial. He was also the author of 
** An Essay on the Runic or Scandinavian Language," and published 
m catalogue of the manuscripts in the Cottonian library. His last 
work, I believe, was <<A short History of the Restoration of tho 
Helvetic Republic," — a proof that though he had long been a denizen 
of Great Britain, a strong sense of his natale $olum still dwelt upon 
his heart, while every one of his numerous friends would have been 
proud to call him their countryman. 

Mr. Planta was a fellow of the Royal Society, had the honour of 
conducting the foreign correspondence of that noble institution, and 
was afterward appointed its secretary. I was once in hopes that I 
should be able to join the amicable circle at the British museum, as 
a vacancy occurred among its officers, and 1 was Aivoured with at 
letter of recommendation from the Duke of Marlborough to Dr. 
Moore, then Archbishop of Canterbury. The archbishop fiivonred 
ine with an interview, treated me with great courtesy, and asked mer 
why I wished to bury my youth in that comparative seclusion, t 
toid his lordship that quiet, study, and independence would be the 
chief enjoyment of my life, and that I should be perfectly contented 
with the situation vrhioh I solicited. The archbishop then asked mo 
if I was sufficiently acquainted with natural history, as that was aa 
essential requisite for the office. On my answering in the negathre» 
he told me that the place was not a gift for him to bestow, but a^ 
duty for him to dischurge, and then courteously put an end to the 
mterview. 

The museum having lost by death so many of its former officers^ 
and in later years the Rev. Thomas Maurice and Archdeacon Nares, 
both men of learning and literary powers, I seldom had an opportu« 
nity of seeing Mr. Planta, except accidentiy in the street Fully: 
aware of his parental affection, I always made my first inquiry after 
his son ; his countenance then invariably lightened, and his eye» 
glistttied with pleasure, and hence i could not but infer that sa 
affectionate a father was rewarded by a son likely to fulfil all hi» 
paternal wishes. 

1 was very many years, ago acquainted with the Rev. Henrys 
Stephens, who was married to a sister of Mr. Phmta, and wa» 
prombed an introduction to her, understanding that she was a very^ 
accomplished lady, but I lost sight of Mr. Stephens, and never en- 
joyed that pleasure. 

Nothing can be recorded of Mr. Planta but what would be highly 
honourable to his memory, but there is one circumstance I musiL 

U2 
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nenticNi from raspect to hts ditraeter and to gnAff mjttK Wkm 
Alexander, Efliperor of Russia^ Tisited tbe firitUi mnaemn dont^ 
Us short stay in this coantrj, he was acooAspaniied throngh tbe 
rooms by Mr. Planta. Tbe emperor observed tbat tbe muaeam in 
Paris contained a macb superior and more valuable collection. Mr. 
Planta modestly answered tl^e emperor in the following words: 
** Tour majesty should consider that we have nothing here but what 
has been honestly bought and paid for/' — an answer respectful, 
spirited, and just, and which shows how much he felt for the honour 
of his adopted country. This answer may well be classed with that 
of Prior tbe ppet, who, when viewing the pictures at Versailles, where 
the victories of the French monarch are painted by Le Brun, and 
being asked by a French courtier whether the K'mg of England's 
palace had such decorations, immediately answered : ^ The monu- 
ments of my master's actions are to be seen everywhere but in bis 
own house :" — an answer loyal and witty, but inferior to tbat of 
Mr". Planta in point of moral dignity. Mr. Planta died in December, 
1827. 

Sir TaoMAs LawmifCtt. It is impossible for me to omit noticii^ 
this great artist, whom I had known for neariy for^ years, whom, 
with all the world, I admired for his proCessbnal exoeUenee, and 
whom I sincerely valued as a friend. I knew his fieitber, a very 
respectable and amiable cdd gentleman, sad Us two brothers. One 
was a clergyman, with whom I was bat little aeqoainted ; widi the 
edier 1 was intimate many years. He had trwd his fortune on the 
stage, but not rising into esMuence, he entered into the anny, and 
was respected as an officer and esteemed for his privale wOTth. 
They have both been dead many years. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, as long as I can remember hiss, was 
admired for the suavity of his manners, as well as for tile precocitf 
of his genius. It cannot be said tint he advaaced in bom, for hia 
improvement in his profession was rapid, but the suavity of his 
manners became systematic, and settled into refined and faaUlual 
courtesy. I have been assnred by a friend who knew what be said 
to be founded in truth, that when Sir lloroas Lawrenee was em- 
ptoyed in Vienna by order of his late majesty, his manners were so 

Eolished and refined, supported also as they were by his general 
nowledge, taste, and professional genius, that he was admitted into 
the highest circles at the imperial court, from which all lower grades 
of nobility were excluded. 

Lawrence was a firm friend, and his qualities were well oalculated 
to excite friendship. He lived in the utmost intimacy with tbe late 
Mr. George Dance, the architect ; tbe late Mr. John Kemble, tbe 
greatest ornament of the stage in his time, except Mrs. Siddoas ; 
with the late Mr. Farrington, the admired lan^cape painter ; and 
with Messrs. Smirke, senior and junior ; all of whom were able to 
appreciate his merits, and the last two are living witnesses of his 
worth, and sincerely reverence his memory. I have had the pleasara 
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of meeting^ aB of ibem at his table, which was charaeterized by ele- 
gance and hospitality. He has often paid me the compliment of 
dtmnng me to look at his productions, and to give my opinion ot 
their merits or defects ; and I have sometimes been, by bis encourage- 
ment, imboldened to offer an objection, which he always receired 
with a kind toleration. 

It would be presumption in me to express my admiration of his 
genius, as it is so well known and acknowledged by the world at 
large ; and, perhaps, that world has never witnessed a nobler mani- 
festation of graphic excellence, the product of an individual, than 
that fine collection of his works which has been exhibited since his 
death at the British gallery in Pall Mall. As he occasionally con- 
descended to ask my opinion of his works, I often solicited his judg- 
ment on my humble verses, and can truly say that I always profited 
by bis critical taste and acumen. 

Hearing of his lamented death, I went on the Sunday following 
the day when that melancholy event took place, and was permitted 
to take the last view of my departed friend ; and I regret to say, he 
was altered so much that it would have been impossible for me to 
have known him if I had seen his remains in any other house. I 
shall now conclude this humble tribute to his memory with a copy of 
his MMwer to a hotter Whteh I sent to hrm some time ago, including 
a poem, if I dare call it so, which I wrote on seeing hb portrait of 
a lady. 

"TO JOHIf TATLOft, ESQ* 

"My dear Sir, 
" Many thanks to you (and they ought to have been returned 
sooner) for your friendly note and flattering tribute to my fair sub- 
ject and her painter. Her name was < Thayer* when I painted the 
picture, and is now « Madame Thiebault.* I think the verses are 
of your very best, and particularly the last stanza, and the last two 
lines, but I would cut out the third stanza, because it suggests a 
doubt adverse to the fidelity of the artist and the beauty of the subject. 
Let me but have your youth at your age, and I shall be additionally 
grateful to Providence for its bounties to me. 

«^ Believe me ever, my dear sir, 

♦* Your very fiiithful servant, 

"Thomas Lawrence. 

** R«ssen Square, Wodjtefday." 

The worid at large needs no proof of the genius of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, or the extraordinary excellence of his productions, and 
ought also to know that the generosity of his dispositbn corresponded 
with his great professional excellence. 

When I was advised by my friends, in consequence of the sudden 
lo9s of the property which I bad been a great part of my life acquiring, 
to publish my poems by subscription^ I wrote to Sir Thomas Law- 
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Ttnee, reqaestiiif he wouM honour my list of subscribers wift hU 
name, but, as mone j was a great disorganizer of friendship, desu^ 
that none might pass between us, but that if he would fay^'* »»« ^™ 
a print from his portrait of our mutual friend Mr. Kcmble, I should 
lesteem that a more valuable subscription. The following is a copy 
of his answer: 

"to john taylor, esq. 
«My dear Sir, 

" I should be sorry if on this occasion * money did not pass between 
418.' You shall pardon me therefore for disobeying that part of your 
wish, though I shall gladly request your acceptance of the prmt you 
inention the moment I can recover a good impression. I beg the 
favour of you to send me two copies of your work, my ready sub- 
ficription to which I am sure I requested might be inserted at Mr. 
Murray's when the publication was first proposed. 

"Believe me to remain, with constant esteem and respect, my dear 

air, your very faithful servant, 

« Thomas Lawrence. 

^ RiumU Squaro, April 10th, 1827. " 

It is proper here to mention, that flic forcgdng letter contained a 
tdraft on Coutts's banking-house for ten gu'meas, as bis subscription, 
which was the more gratifying, as it contradicted the report that he 
was embarrassed in bis circumstances, owing to his liberal ex- 
|)enditure on the works of great masters. 



CHAPTER LIVI. 

Mr. Jambs Hook. This gentleman was long in high reputation 
/or his musical powers ; he was the organist to YauidiaU Gardens 
for nearly half a century, and his practice as a teacher of music was 
extensive. His compositions are innumerable ; his songs are marked 
by science and simplicity, and occasionally by humour, particularly 
those which he composed for Vauxhall Gardens. 

Mr. Hook was a very skilful performer on the organ and piano- 
forte, and an able teacher in singing; inany distinguished vocal 
5>erformers were indebted to him for those instructions which raised 
them to eminence. He was a very sensible and intelligent roan, 
{mrticularly fond of punning, and remarkably fertile in that species 
of amusement; he was cheerful and good-humoured. 

Mrs. Hook, his first wife, possessed very respectable talents as an 
artist, particularly in miniature painting, many proofs of which I 
liave seen, and which, in my opinion, displayed great skill and taste. 
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She had tbo literary talents, and wrote two or tbree dramalie pieces, 
which were well recei?ed by the public, and to which her husband's 
music was adapted ; she wrote the words of several of his songs. I 
bave enjoyed many pleasant hours at their hospitable board* 

Mrs. Hook died some years before her husband, to the r^pret of 
numerous friends, and a considerble time elapsed before Mr. Hook 
married again. He resided at Calais for some years before he died, 
and 1 am amcmg many friends who hold his memory in respect I 
knew him during the childhood of his two sons, James and Theo- 
dore, both of whom displayed extraordinary abilities at a very early 
age. Their parents, of course, were proud of such promising off- 
spring, and ifave them every advantage of education to bring forth 
their talents. 

James, the eldest, was placed very early in life at Westminster 
school, where he soon distinguished himself by his classical attain* 
ments and literary powers. I remember that, while he was at 
Westminster school, he paid me the compliment of submitting to my 
judgment a mock-heroic poem of his own writing, which appeared 
to me at the time to be a work of humour as well as of poetical 
spirit He also at a very early period displayed considerable skill 
and taste as an artbt. I have seen a sketch-book, containing some 
vivid portraits of many distinguished characters of the time. This 
book was, I believe, in the hands of his late majesty, by whom Mr* 
James Hook was much patronized when Prince of Wales, and since 
bis elevation to the throne. Soon after he wrote an opera, entitled 
'< Jack of Newbury,** to which his father contributed the music, and 
which was successfully represented at DruryrHme theatre. 

During the period of the French Revoluti^ and while its detest- 
able principles were vehemently advocated in this country, he wrote 
a senes of letters, that were inserted in << The Sun" evening paper, 
of which! was then a proprietor. They were characterised by 
sound learning, cogent argument, literary force, and fervid loyalty. 
As several demagogues, and some opposition newspapers, mentioned 
with high praise the liberties enjoyed by our ancestors, he published 
a series of political papers, under the title of " Good Old Times,** in 
which he demonstrated the superior condition of the people of the 
present age, and with keen research and historical accuracy, as well 
as with powerful reasoning, illustrated tlie tyranny which the people 
suffered at the very periods that were held forth as proofs of popular 
freedom by the revolutionary writers and champions of anarchy. 

These papers were also taken into " The Sun** newspaper, as they 
successively appeared, and were afterward collected into a volume 
of historical truth, sound reasoning, and political sagacity. After bis 
admission into the church, Mr. James Hook successively enjoyed 
several valuable preferments, and finally became Dean of Worces- 
ter, with a probable prospect of attaining a mitre. His powers were 
various, and he inherited the musical taste of his father. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Sir Walter Farquhar, by whom he had a family ; 
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mk died a fbott time qo^nffaea be might be esid sot to have pitted 
tfie prane of life. 

TfaeodOTe, bb yowger brother by several years, also distingoUiod 
his talenta at Westmnster icbool, and thoee taleata ezpaaded with \m 
progress im life. Ue is the author of several dramatic pieces, which 
have been represented with great success. I never hoard that he waa 
' trained for any profesnon, bat by the connexions which his abilities 
enabkd him to acquire, he obtained a Incrative appointment at the 
Isle of France. Placing too ranch confidence in a de{Kity, who 
abused bis trust, he was involved m great pecuniary difficulties on 
account of the demands of government. As, however, he was the 
victim of treachery, he experienced the lenity of government, for 
which it is understood that he made an ample return, in being the 
chief writer in a weekly paper, published on Sundays, which aud- 
denly arose into grett popularity by its wit, humour, spirit and loyalty. 

Mr. Theodore Hook is eminent for his colloquial powers, which 
render him an acceptable and a courted guest in some of the 
higher circles of the metropolis. I might pei^aps say more of tlua 
gentleman, if my opinion of his merits, as he is alive, were not Kkefy 
to be ascribed to partiality and the natural impulse of old frienddup 
with his family. 

As a proof of the &vour in which the late Dean of Wiurcester was 
hekl by his present majesty, be heeeived a (valuable^ anuflUxn finm 
the royal hand, enriched by a beairtiful portrait, in enamel, of Cd* 
bert, the celebrated French nunister of a fcmner age. 

W. T. FiTXOBaALD, £mi. This gentleman, with whom I had the 
pleasure of being acquainted many years, was a member of a cltd» 
entitled *' Keep the Lme," the import of which was to maintmndue 
decorum and reqpect in socistjr. Never was there a stronger oppo-> 
sition than the implied precept in the designation of the club, and the 
liberties which the members took with each other m the \va;;r of raik 
1^ ; though, as all passed with good-humour and conviiwity, nc^ 
ofl&noe was ever taken during the time I v?as a member ; but as the 
meetinip were heU on Sundays, for the accommodation of Mr* 
Levris, Mr. Holman, and other Uieatrical gentlemen, and cards were 
introduced, the club gradually declined, and I sent in my resignatioiv 
retaining, however, a sincere friendship with its members in generaL 
The club soon after broke up. 

At this club I first became acquainted with Mr. Fitzgerald, and 
our intercourse ripened into a sincere and warm friendship, wtdck 
only terminated with his lamented death. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was related to the family of the Duke of Leinster. 
He was nephew to the Mr. Martin who wounded Wilkes in a dueU 
«^k^^ ^erward the hero of one of Churchiirs poems, entitled 
' ihe DueDist," not without danger to the poet, for Mr. Martin was 
avery determined character, and as likely to call out Churchill as 

S<x>n after I became acquainted with Mr. Fitzgerald he intro- 
auced me to his family, consisting of his sister and the two Misses 
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M aitiiiy hifl cousins. It was understood that there was a oood income 
among them, which they formed into a common stock, and lived 
together, by which means they were able to keep a good house in 
Upper Seymour-street, and to receive their fhends with Uberal 
hospitality. 

As Mr. Fitzgerald was a great lover of the drama, he had fre- 
quently dramatic scenes represented at his house in the evening to 
parties of his friends, some of whom used to take part in the scenic 
anuisements. The late Lady De Crespisny used to attend these 
parties, and assist in the representations. 1 remember to have been 
present when they represented a scene in ^' The Fair Penitent,'' in 
which Mr. Fitzgerald supported the part of Horatio, and Lady De 
Crespigny that of Calista. There viras a sententious dignity in Fitz- 

E ^raid's Horatio ; and the lady gave great effect to her part, particu- 
rly where Calista snatches her letter from Horatio, and destroys 
^ the vncked lying evidence of shame." 

Another of thcM amateur performers was my friend William Bos- 
cawen, Esq., a poet and a scholar, and whose translation of Horace 
is justly admired for correctness and spirit He presented the work 
to me, and when I expressed my reeret that he had riven ** The 
Art of Poetry" in verses of eicht syllables, he agreed wi& me that it 
ought to have been translated in the heroic measure ; and the last 
time I saw him, which was accidentally in the Strand, he told me 
that he had made a great progress in a new translation of that poem, 
in ten syllable verse, as more suited to a didactic subject He 
looked, however, so ill, that I could not help foreboding in my mind 
that he would not live to finish his version. It happened to be the 
day on which the directors and subscribers to " The Literary Fund" 
held their anniversary dinner ; and when I met him, he was so zeal- 
ous in the cause of that noble institution, (hat I am sure severe illness 
only would have kept him from the celebration. His amiable lady 
v^as also one of the voluntary actresses at Mr. Fitzgerald*s, and sup- 
ported pathetic characters with great feeling and delicacy. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, besides his patrimonial inheritance, had a retired 
pension as one of the officers of the victualling office. Before he left 
the office he was the next claimant, by seniority, to the head of the 
department in which he was engaged ; but he waived his right in 
fevour of an inferior, upon a promise of a hundred a-year. The 
other succeeded ; but, proving a defaulter to a laige amount, he ab- 
sconded to America, and was followed by officers sent by our gov- 
ernment, and frightened into restitution, though, if he had firmly held 
his ill-attained property, it is said that he wodd have been supported 
by the American laws. 

Having mentioned that admirable institution, ^ The Literary Fund," 
it is proper tliat I should speak of its founder, the Rbv. David Wil- 
LUMs. I wna well acquainted with him before that institution was 
established. He was a learned man, and a powerfiil writer. His 
first publio appearance in London wbs as a preacher, at an obscure 
chapel in Solio, where he brought forward a new f<Nrm of j^rayer, 

Q8 
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«Dd ftdTtnced doctrines diffsreDt from those of the orthodox chtirch, 
but did not become popular, chiefly, perhaps, because he did not imi- 
tate the zeal and enthusiasm of the Whitefields and the Wesleys. 
He therefore relinquished that pursuit, and deroted himself to lit- 
erature. 

He had early in life written a work entitled « The Philosopher,*' in 
which there aj^ared to be shrewd and profound reasomng. He en- 
gaged in a translation of the works of Voltaire, and on the appearance 
of the FVench Revolution, became partial to its principles. Soon after 
the oommencement of that disturbance in the civilized world, he pub- 
lished a work entitled '< Lessons to a Young Prince f but immediately 
after it appeared the infamous Thomas raine came forth with h^ 
mow daring " Rights of Man," and the ** Lessons" had comparatively 
few pupils. 

One of his early publications was a *' Letter to David Garrick,'* in 
which he treated the British Roscius with great severity. His hostil- 
ity was imputed to two causes ; one the rejection by the manager of a 
dramatic piece on a Welsh subject, and the other his friendship for 
Mossop the actor, whom he accused Garrick of having exchuied from 
bii stage from motives of jealousy, because his own powers had 
deelin^» and he had then '*a lacklustre eye.'' This pamphlet had a 
great sale, but was condemned for its illiberal spleen. 

It is probable that from his connexion with the booksellers, he pub- 
lished many works during his latter years, but, as I was not in the 
habit of visiting him, I had no opportunity of knowing what they were. 
As it is not known that he had suffered the severe vicissitudes of a lit- 
erary life himself, he is the more entitled to the praise of benevolence 
for having been the founder of " The Literary Fund," which may be 
considered as one of the most meritorious institutions in this country, 
and in all Europe. 

The delicacy, as well as humanity, with which it is conducted, not 
only in affording relief to the unfortunate votaries of the muses, but in 
sparing their feelings by the laudable caution with which pecuniary 
assistance is administered, is above all praise. Nor is this delicate 
reserve the only merit of the directors ; for they do not wait for ap- 
plications, but endeavour to discover the victims of misfortune, and 
wherever they find suitable objects, promptly tender a liberal aid. 
The followers of literature and the fnends of genius must therefore 
hoW in lasting veneration the name of David Williams. 

He was a tall, stout, healthy man during the time that I knew him ; 
but I understand that within the last two years of his life he was bo 
much reduced by sickness as to be wholly unable to leave his home,and 
disposed to admit only the visits of his most intimate friends. He was 
talkative io company, but if opposed in argument, there was a kind of 
°i5? T?**^ indifference, and assumed superiority in his manner, as if he 
tlMMight his opponent's objections not entitled to serious confutation. 
Judging from what he said to me when I last met him, he seemed to 
nave become a latitudinarian in religious matters ; for observing him 
m a very light gray coat, I could not help expressing my surpriw. 
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^Whyt" mid be, ^I w<Hre the garb of hypooriqr so looff that I wai 
ashamed of it, and have now cast it aside." He was, nowever, a 
waim and steady friend, and indefatigable in the cause of homaaity. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was a strenuous and p^iwvering supporter of ** The 
Literary Fund," to which he annually contribute a laudatory ode, to 
the number of eighteen, which he recited himself on the anniversary 
celebrations as long as his health would permit, and the vi^rous ani- 
mation of his manner ^ve powerfiil si^port to the poetical enet^y 
of his several compositions. 

Mr. Fitzgerald fell under the q>ortive lash of the authors of ^ The 
Rejected Addresses," chiefly on account of the fervid loydty which 
marked his poetry in general ; but that poetry is really characterized 
by so much strength, correctness, and feeling, that it will stand its 
CTOund ; and I am persuaded that if my ingenious and liberal*minded 
Iriends, the authors of those sportive effusions, had known him, the 
manly character and honourable spirit of Mr. Fitzgerald would have 
exempted him from their humorous hostility. As to the other critical 
assailants of Mr. Fitzgerald, except Lord 6yron, they are unworthy 
of notice. 

Before I take leave of Mr. Fitz^rald, I win return to Bfr. Bos- 
cawen. He was the nephew of Admiral Boscawen, one of our former 
naval heroes ; but thoiwi the glorious victory of the Nile seems to 
lessen the triumph of 3l pre(^ng naval achievements, Mr. Bos- 
cawen came forward with an ode in honour of Nelson, expressive of 
enthusiastic admiration. Mr. Boscawen published a volume of ** Ori- 

{pnal Poems," highly creditable to his genius and taste. He also pubt 
ished a separate poem entitled ^ The Progress of Satire," occasioned 
by a passage which alluded to him in ** The Pursuits of Literature." 
It is somewhat curious that the author of this popular poem has never 
been discovered. 

For my part, I consider ^ The Pursuits of Literature" as one of the 
very best of modern poems. It is founded upon the true principles of 
poetry, politics, and morals, though the late commentator oteevens in- 
vidiously said, that ^* the lines were only pegs to hang the notes upon." 
To prove the folly of the observation, a small edition of the poem was 
published without notes, and was powerfully impressive. What mod- 
ern poet has produced a passage equal to that of '' The Bard " in 
« The Pursuits of Literature ?" 

Mr. Mathias presented to me his tract on the subject of the '' Row- 
ley Poems," ana his arguments on the question of their authenticity 
appear to me to be decisive. Mr. Mathias is admitted to be a pro- 
found scholar, and I have been assured that be writes the Italian lan- 
guage with as much precision and taste as if he were a native of that 
part of Italy where it is n)oken with the greatest purity and elegance. 
He has long rerided at Naples, but wherever he resides he must be 
considered as the perfect gentleman. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was for many years upon the most intimate footing 
with the late amiable Lord Dudley and Ward, a nobleman of the good 
old school. He was distinguished for the benevolence of his dii^osi* 
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tioD and the urbamty of bis manners. Wa political principies bein^ 
congenial with those of Mr. Fitzgerald, the noble lord was highly 
gratified with that gentleman's poetical recitatbns. His lordship, i 
understandy died intestate, from a conviction that his hereditary suc- 
cessor would dispose of his property according to the parental inten- 
tions; but the present Lord Dudley has probably exceeded those 
intentions. 

Mr. Fitzgerald had Ions been afflicted with an asthma, and latterly 
with a dropsy, which finally destroyed his constitution. He has left an 
affectionate widow and six children to lament the loss of a kind hus- 
band and father, a loyal subject, a polished gentleman, and an excel- 
lent member of society. 



CHAPTER LXVH. 

John Crowdbr, Esq. This gentleman, who conducted himself so 
well during his mayoralty, I had the pleasure of knowing many years, 
and have passed many pleasant hours at his hospitable mansion, near 
the three«mile stone on the Hammersmith road. He fipequently in- 
vited his friends to his plenteous and elegant table. His guests were 
chiefly literary characters, or friends connected with literature. I 
have met there the late Sir Nathaniel Conant, formerly a bookseller ; 
the Baldwins, eminent booksellers and printers ; Mr. Alexander Chal- 
mers ; Mr. George Nicol, and his son Mr. William Nicd. Good- 
humour and festivity was ** the order of the day.** 

Mr. Crowder was a printer, and a proprietor of ^ The Public 
Led^r,** a daily paper, that under his conduct faithfully adhered to 
its original motto, viz. ** Open to all parties, but influenced by none." 
He was a firm friend to the British conAitution, equally free from all 
servile devotion to the ministry, and adverse to all the violence of 
party. He was also, I believe, connected with a l^per manufactory ; 
and possessed, by all accounts, property amply sufficient to justify his 
liberal hospitality. 

In the earlier part of his life, he was attached to the stage, and was 
occasionally an amateur actor of such merit as might have tempted him 
to adopt the theatrical profession if he had not had better prospects. 
Dr. Stratford, a clergyman, had written a tragedy entitled ^ Lord Rus- 
sell," and I was present at the performanceof this tragedy inDrury-lane 
theatre by amateur actors, and Mr. Crowder was one of them. Mr. 
Lawrence, the father of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, was another. 
A son of Dr. Lucas, a celebrated Irish patriot and writer, was also a 
supporter of this piece for the benefit or the author ; and all I remem- 
ber is, that there was something so grotesque and ludicrous in the per- 
formance of Mr. Lucas, that it was in the daily papers the subject of 
ridicule for many days after. 
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I Ao not recolleet that any former tard-mayor, yMiit my tiibe, m 
fapidly passed through the aereral offices of sheriff) alderman, andl 
chief magistrate of the city, as Mr. Crowder^ — a proof of the excel* 
lence of his character, and the general estimation in which it Mfia 
held. 

I had not seen him since he invited me to his rfieriflfs dinner till I 
lately met him at my old and worthy friend's, Sir William Beechey, 
with whom I was sitting in his painting-room ; Mr. Crowder, then 
lord-mayor, when he entered the room and saw me, seemed to 
recollect old times, and gave a start of theatrical smprise, and before 
we parted, he invited Sir William, myself, and my son to one of his 
private dinners at the Mansion-house. Ilteess prevented my attend* 
mg the first invitation, but we soon received another, which my son 
and I accepted ; but then, unfortunately, his illness prevented his pre- 
siding at the table, and that illness, to the regret of his numerous 
friends, has since terminated in his death. 

It is some consolation to those friends, that Sir William Beechey 
has painted a fine portrait of him in his civic robes, and as it whI 
doubtless come into the hands of the engraver, they will all have an 
opportunity of obtaining a faithful and spirited likeness of an esti- 
mable man and an able and uprisht magistrate. 

Dr. William Thompsou . This ^ntleman was a native of Scot- 
land, and a ver^ learned man; he is mentioned by my friend Mr. 
Moore, in his Life of Sheridan. He was verr intdligent, but very 
absent; I vras intimate with him for nearly thirty years. He was 
the particular friend of Gilbert Stewart, the Scotch Historian, with 
whom also 1 had the pleasure of being acquainted. 

I met Dr. Thompson one day in Soho ; and as he v 
cative and instructive, I always listened to him nith j: 
be j[an to speak on the politics of the day and of the u 
nation of the age, concluding every remark, ** But, si 
fftMn the progress of manners." The discourse lasted 
I had no time to spare, therefore taking advantage of i 
pause, I asked him how Mrs. Thompson (his first wife) 
sir r said he, ^ I am one of the most unfortunate men in the world ; 
she died last nicht, and I am now going to the undertaker to arrange 
her funeral." Having a great respect for the doctor, I could not 
avoid feeling some satisfaction, that his political dissertation on the 
progress of manners bad for some time released him firom the pres- 
sure of conjugal anxiety. 

' WiLLiiLM Pc ARCE, EsQ, It is with pleasure that I can include this 
gentleman among my living friends, as well as my old ones. He 
u>ng held a responsible situation at the Admiralty, and has for some 
years retired to the enjoyment of ease, literature, and domestic hap- 
piness. He married the sister of my pld friend Sir Henry Bate 
Dudley. 

Mr. Pearce is well known in the dramatic worW. His fiirces were 
always succesadRil, particularly his "Hartford Bridge,** which was 
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ikUfbliy adtptod to tiM taleatf ^ the reipec^6 pe^^ 
io attracChre at the time when it first appeared, that it well mi^ be 
lerired and ranked among the stock pieces. Mr. Pearce's first pro- 
ductkm was a poetical description of the reigning beauties of the 
time. The characters were mcely discriminated, and the praise was 
appropriate without flattery. This work was called "" The Bevy of 
uemAieBj^ and was so much admired that it procured for the author 
the title of ^ Bevy Pearce." Many of those beauties have doubtless 
obeyed the summons of '' the fell seigeant Death ;** but the work 
should be reyived, that as Vandyke has bequeathed to us the 
"* Beauties of the rei^ of Charles the Second," by his admirable 
pencil, those of the reign of George the Third maybe transmitted to 
posteri^^ by the poetic^d delineations of my friend Pearce. 

Mr. rearce has written many popular songs, which haye been 
adapted to munc by his excellent friend Shield, a man whom all who 
knew him admired and loved. I will mention one of these popular 
ao^gs, because, though written by Mr. Pearce, and the mudc by 
ShieM, it has been erroneously attributed to the eUer Dibdin, with 
whose Ijrric compositions it indeed may well be compared. This 
song was styled "Torn Moody.** 

. ''Ton an know Tom Moodjr,Ui6 whipper-in, welL** ^. « 

This song is properly asamned to Mr. Pearce, in Daniel's valuable 
edition of *" British Sports,*^ and in other publications, so that there 
can be no excuse for aepriving the author and the composer of their 
due (Htuse. 

DocTOK Hux, chiefly distinffuidied by his <« Swedish kn^hood," 
which he transited into Englidi, and generally styled S^%hn Hill, 
was vrell acquainted vrith my father, but I never saw him, though I 
was veiy desirous of being introduced to him, as his w<»rks had 
highly gratified me in early life. He was a man of very extraordi- 
nary powers, and might have risen into the most respectable estima- 
tion if he had not been the victim of vanity and malevolence. Thot^ 
a very timid man, and disposed to submit to the grossest personal 
violence, and even chastisement, nothing could subdue the heroic 
intrepidity of his pen. His history is so well known, that it would 
be absurd to detail it in this place. 

He was severely handled by Churchill, but his indiscriminate cen- 
sure of others justly exposed him to assaults. He attacked Christo- 
pher Smart, the poet, who was provoked to write a mock heroic 
poem on him, entitled "The Hilliad,'* to which Mr. Arthur Murphy 
assured me that he wrote the copious notes annexed. Smurt styled 
HiU in this poem, 

The iiMoiTtnt Unant of enoumbor'd ipaoo. 

Smart only published one book of this poem, and promised another, 
but his mmd became disordered, which rendered Imn incspable. 
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It 18 a siQMltr eirciiinitaiicey tbat though fo pusQhuiimoai in his 
own temper, Mill has drawn a portrait of such firm, temperate^ and 
determined courage in his novel, called ''The Adrentures of Mr. 
lioyell,'* as it might be conceived hardly possible to enter into the 
mind of so opposite a character. He quarrelled with Woodward, 
the actor, ana wrote severely a^^ainst him. Woodward was pro- 
Toked to reply in a pamphlet, m which there was a pasnge to 
the following effect, as well as I remember. '' I once," says Weed- 
ward, ** saw vou play Lothario at May Fair, when Dagger Marr 
(a poor actor) was Altamont, and the audience heartily concurred 
with you, when you dying said, * Ob ! Altamont, thy genius is the 
stronger.' ** 

The late Mr. Jeminghnm told me that Hill appeared to him to be 
m ^;ood Latin and Greek scholar, but that he was totally unacquainted 
with the modem langua^ of Europe ; yet he invited all the carps 
diplcmatique to dine with him at Bavswater, and requested Mr. 
Jemingfaam to be of the party, that he might be instrumental in 
promoting some intercourse between the host and his guests, which 
without such aid must have been very limited. 

One time, when King Geoi^ the Third was at the theatre, and 
an incidental compliment was paid fix>m the stage on his majestjr's 
patronage of literature. Sir John Hill, who was in a neighbouring; box, 
sroee in a manner that attracted the attention of the aucuence, 
and made a formal bow to his majesty, merely to render himself 
conspicuous. 

Dennis M'Kerchier, Esq., an Irish gentleman of fortune, who lived 
with Lady Vane, was said to have written her memoirs, as they ap- 
pear in ** Peregrine Pickle f and Dr. Hill was empbyed by Lcml 
Vane to write the history of ^ Ladv Frail," to counteract the im- 
pression on the public The infidelity of the lady had induced 
M'Kerchier to separate from her. When he was near death, she 
anzioui^ desired to see him, but he would not suffer her to ai^roach. 
Mr. M'Kerchier is introduced in '' Peregrine Pickle** as the Mntle- 
man who so generously protected the young man in the nimous 
Anglesey cause, who was so cruelly persecuted bjr Lord Yalentia, 
his uncle. This story is the foundation of Mr. Godwin's last romance, 
entitled "" Cloudesley." 

Dr. Hill, in his novel of Mr. Lovell, according; to r^rt, in- 
tended to draw his own character as the hero of the piece, and 
he there mentions an amour that Lovell had with the femous Mrs: 
Woffington. 

Mrs. WoffingtCHi was so regardless of her reputation that little 
respect is due to her memory ; but it is impossible to excuse the 
vain relation of Dr. Hill, even admitting that it was well founded. 

Dr. Hill possessed poetical talents t&t might have raised him into 
notice. There are some specimens in the novel alluded to, but I 
subjoin the foUowing stanzas, which are little known, and still less to 
have been written by him. 
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ANAOSSONTia 

Bid me, when forty winten more 

Httve furrovr'd deep my pmllid btow ; 
When from m j head, s eoaa^ atote. 

Lankly the wither'd treasea flow ; 
^ When the warm tide that^ bold and strong. 

Now rontc impetnona on and free, 
Laocnid and 4ow, soaree eteala along. 

Then bid me court f<^ety. 

Nature, who formM the Taried scene 

Of storm and cahn, of Orost and fire, 
: Unerring guide, could only mean 

That Age should reason, Youth desire ; 
Shall then that rebel Man presume, 

Inverting Natnre's laws, to seize 
The dues of Age in Yenth's high bloom. 

And join impoaailulities ? 

Let me waste the frolic May 

In wanton joy and wild excess. 
In rerel, sport, and lamghter gay, 

In mirth and rosy cheerfulness. 
Woman, the soul of all delights. 

And wine, the spur of love, be there^ 
AH charms me that to joy iadtea. 

And ereiy she that^s lund is iur. 

There is a redundance of imi^erj m the fint part of tfie laii 
itanza, but the whole is spirited and pointed. 

The doctor was a pitiable yictim to the gout Haring oooe met 
mj friend Penneck, who was hc^blii^ under the same distmler, thb 
doctor !Add, '■Try the Unctnre of Barduna, it is a certain cum.'* A 
fbrtiHght after, coming in Ins carriage to tfie Britidi moaeimiy and 
hardly abte to get out of it, being so severely attacked b^ the gout^ 
and meeting IMh*. Penneck at the seme place, the latter, with sareastic 
gravity, said, *< Doctor, let the recommend the tincture of Bardima 
to yott as a sure specific." 

It is impossible to reflect on the character of Sir Joba BM, t# 
whom nature had been so bountiful, withotst feeing regret thai his 
talents, attainments, enterprising spirit, and indefatigable industry 
should have been nullified by his envy, vanity, and moibid thirst (ot 
fame, or rather for notoriety. Properly directed, his literary powers 
and his fertility might have raised him to one of the hi^st ranks of 
literary eminence. But as it was, he rendered himself 

— — — A fix'd fi|ure 
For the hand of soom te point her slow and morinif nn^ at. 

*■ 

i once met his widow at the house of Bfr. Pope, the actor, in Half- 
mooD-street, and Dr. Wolcot was of Uie party, to whom she was for- 
mally introduced as to Peter Pindar. She seemed ^ be an inteUi- 
gent and lady-like character. She paid Dr. W<^cot many com- 
pliments on his works, and recited many passages firom them. The 
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doctor, i¥ho was fond of praise, seemed to be highly gratified with 
her commendation, and amply returned her courteous attention. 
The doctor and I went away together, and as we walked, I asked 
him how he liked Lady Hill. He said she was a very agreeable, 
elegant, and intelligent woman. I then asked him if he knew who 
she was. He said, '' I suppose the widow of some Irish lord." " No,** 
said I, ** she is the 'widow of that celebrated physician, Sir John Hill." 
" What ! of that old quack — have I been praising her? D— n me, I 
Tirill go back and spit at her." This menace he uttered in a mo- 
mentary anger ; for soon after, reflecting on her praises of his works, 
he returned to his first feelings, and added, ^ But she is, however, really 
a very agreeable woman.*' Such was the impression of Dr. Hill's 
memory on a man who otherwise would have honoured his talents 
and admired his productions. ' 

I shall now conclude these '' Rambling Recollections" with simply 
observing, that if they shall amuse the reader as much as they have 
done the writer, he will be abundantly satisfied for the labour which 
it has cost him to put them together. 



THB Blfll* 
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